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CHUECH CONGRESS, DUBLIN, 

1868. 



PRAYERS. 



(Used at the opening of each Meeting of the Congress), 



ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, by whose Spirit the whole 
body of the Church is governed and sanctified; receive our sup- 
plications and prayers which we offer before Thee for all estates of 
men in Thy holy Church, that every member of the same, in his 
vocation and ministry, may truly and godly serve Thee ; through 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 

GOD, who didst teach the hearts of Thy faithful people, by the 
sending to them the light of Thy Holy Spirit j grant us by the 
same Spirit to liave a right judgment in all things, and evermore 
to rejoice in His holy comfort; through the merits of Christ Jesus 
our Saviour, who liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of 
the same Spirit, one God, world without end. ATnen. 

O LORD we beseech Thee let Thy continual pity cleanse and 
defend Thy Church ; and because it cannot continue in safety 
without Thy succour, preserve it evermore by Thy help and 
goodness through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

OUR FATHER, which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth. As it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, 
As we forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us not into 
temptation ; But deliver us from evil : For Thine \a \\ie Ywv^^ota^ 
the power, and the glory, For ever and ever. Ameu. 



CHUECH CONGRESS, DUBLIN, 

1868. 



It was decided at a special meeting of the members of the 
Church Congress, at Wolverhampton, that the Congress of 1868 
should be held in Dublin. 

There were not wanting those who doubted the success of the 
experiment, and even foreboded failure. But the result dis- 
proved every discouraging anticipation, and more than justified 
the hopes of the most sanguine. 

Immediately on learning the decision of the Wolverhampton 
meeting, a provisional committee was nominated by His Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin, to make the necessary arrangements 
for convening a public meeting on the subject. A very large and 
successful meeting was accordmgly held on December 9th, 1867, 
in the Examination Hall of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Resolutions were proposed and seconded by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Armagh, His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Rev. Dr. Salmon, Very Rev. the Dean of Cork, Sir Edward Gro- 
gan, Bart. ; Archdeacon of Dublin, Rev. Dr. Carson, Dean of S. 
Patrick's, Anthony Lefroy, Esq., M.P. ; H. Colley, Esq. ; Wm. 
Brooke, Esq., Master in Chancery. 

The project of holding the Congress in Dublin received the 
hearty approbation of all present ; and an Executive Committee 
was appointed, consisting of forty clergymen and forty layi?ien, 
together with chairmen, vice-chairmen, and eight honorary secre- 
taries — four clerical, four lay. 

Subsequently a General Committee was added, to whom the 
Executive Committee was to report its proceedings, when com- 
plete, and with whom they might take counsel as occasion should 
require. The Executive Committee was sub-divided into — 

1. A Committee of Subjects. 

2. A Committee of Reception. 

3. A Committee of Finance. 

The first of these sub-committees held twenty-seven meetings, 
between January and October ; the second, eight ; and the third, 
six. In all, nearly fifty committee meetings were held, from 
December, 1867, to October, 1868. 

As soon as the programme of subjects had been actaTLg^di) \}si^ 
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PREFACE. 



honorary secretaries entered into correspondence with the clergy- 
men and laymen who were invited to speak or write. 

So large a correspondence involved inevitable delays ; and cir- 
cumstances obliged some who had accepted the invitation of the 
Committee, to withdraw their consents, so that it was found 
impossible to circulate any list of ^vriters and speakers as final 
until the month of September. Even after that month had 
opened, apologies were sent by some. Particularly the Committee 
regretted to receive one from the Dean of Norwich, who had 
kindly undertaken to read a paper on the question, " How the 
Efficiency of Our Church Services may be increased," but was, 
unhappily, prevented by indisposition from attending the Congress. 

In order to give a practical proof that the Committee were 
influenced in their choice of writers and speakers by an impartial 
wish to make their selection as comprehensive and as fairly repre- 
sentative of the whole Church as it was possible to make it, a list 
is given of the clergymen and laymen who were invited, in addi- 
tion to those whose names appear in the Report prefixed to the 
several papers and addresses. 

CLERGYMEN. 

The BUhop of New York, 

The late Bishop of Montreal (Dr. Ful- 
ford).» 

The Bishop of Tennessee, 

The Bishop of North Carolina, 

Right Rev. Dr. Smith (ex-Bishop of Vic- 
toria), 

The Hon. and Very Rev. Dean of York, 

The Dean of Norwich, 

The Dean of Chichester, 

The Dean of Westminster, 

The Archdeacon of Westminster, 

Rev. Dr. Miller, 

Rev. Canon Cook, 

Rev. Canon Woodford, 



Rev. Dr. Vaughau, 

Rev. J. F. Carter, 

Rev. W. Cadraan, 

Rev. Daniel Moore, 

Rev. John Heard, 

Rev. Edward Garbott, 

Rev. tJames Moorhonse, 

Rev. Henry White (Savoy Chapel), 

Rev. W. J. Butler (Wantage), 

Rev. J. N. Griffin, 

Rev. W. Perry, 

Rev. C. P. Eyre, 

Rev. Canon Hawkins (the late), 

Rev. H. Caswall, 

Rev. Anthony Thorold. 



LAYMEN. 



The Marqnis of Salisbuiy, 

The Earl of Devon, 

The Earl of Harrowby, 

Earl Beanchamp, 

Earl Digby, 

Earl Stanhope, 

Yisconnt Sandon, 

Lord Lyttclton, 

Right Hon. Sir Page Wood, 

Right Hon. Spencer Walpole, 

Right Hon. Hervey Brace, 

Bight Hon. Chief Justice Whiteside, 

Hon. Colin Lindsay, 

Sir Frederick Heygate, 

Sir Herbert E^wanies, 

Sir H. Rawlinson, 

Sir Robert Montgomery, 

Sir Bartle P'rere, 



Sir Arthur Elton, 

Sir Emerson Tennent, 

Sir Robert Phillimore, 

Mr. Arthur Helps, 

Mr. H. Puxley, 

Mr. Alexander Parker, 

Mr. Johnston Stoney, 

Mr. Evelyn Shirley, 

Mr. John R. Fowler, 

Mr. W. F. Kemp, 

Mr. John Macgregor, 

Mr. J. Hoare, 

Mr, W. Butler, 

Mr. Charles Bushell, 

Professor Adams (Cambridge), 

Professor George Grove, 

Professor Babington, 

Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P. 



* In a letter to the Archbishop of Dublin, written by the Bbhop of Montreal only a 
fow days before he was taken with his mortal illness, be eT.pTesses his sympathy with the 



PREFACE. YU 

The foregoing list of thirty-six Laymen does not include any 
of the sixteen who took part in the Congress as writers or 
speakers ; and, though the Committee regret the number was 
not larger, it is evident that every effort was made to give due 
prominence to the Laity. It was the real desire of the clerical 
members of the Executive Committee to have, to the utmost pos- 
sible extent, the counsel and co-operation of their lay brethren. 

The Committee were fortunate in securing for the Congress, on 
reasonable terms, a building which was in every respect, remark- 
ably well suited. To quote the words of the "Guardian,*' of 
September 30th : *' Never has the Congress been so splendidly or so 
conveniently housed. The Exhibition Palace has been taken for 
the purpose. It is a large building, erected in 1865, and used for 
the International Exhibition of that year, containing large and 
numerous rooms. One of these, a concert-hall, capable of holding 
more than 2,000 persons, is appropriated to the general meetings, 
while others are used for reception-rooms, lavatory, and refresh- 
ments. The concert-hall affords on the orchestra, a convenient 
platform for speakers ; an ample gallery runs round the upper 
part, and many doors admit to many parts, so that people can 
move to and fro without inconvenience or disturbance. If the 
proceedings fail in interest, the audience can stroll out into a 
crystal palace, adorned with ferns, green -house plants, and 
cages of strange birds ; or, if the weather tempt them still further, 
into the well-kept parterres of an open-flower garden. Great 
credit is due to those who have provided so successfully for the 
comfort and enjoyment of their visitors." 

The same paper, in its number of October 7th, says : *' The 
Church Congress never made a bolder venture than when it deter- 
mined to sit in Dublin ; but it has never achieved a greater suc- 
cess." 

The number of tickets sold exceeded the expectation of the 
Committee ; it was much larger than that of any previous Con- 
gress.* 

objects of the Congress, and mentions that he had communicated some information to the 
ex- Archdeacon of Montreal (Rev. S. Gilson), for his Paper on the Canadian Church. His 
letter concludes : — 

*' Hoping that the Congress may be a great snccess, and that you may be protected 
and guided through the troubles and trials you have to contend with, 

** 1 remain, yours very sincerely, 

"F. Montreal." 

The Right Rev. G. Smith (Presiding Bishop of the Church in the United States), in a 
letter to the Archdeacon of Dublin, dated September 10th, explains the inability of the 
American Bishops to accept the invitation of the Committee, and adds these words : 
" Permit me, however, to express, what I well know to be the sentiments of all my 
Brethren, and, indeed, of our whole Church, our gratification at the indications, which 
are many, and of which this is one, of growing Christian sympathy between all branches 
of the dear Mother Church of England ; aud to assure you of an interest in our prayers, 
in this the day of her trial, in Ireland especially." 

• The number of ** Congress tickets," sold at the various Congresses, are «a (bU.o^%\ — 
1861. Cambridge, no return. i 1865. Norwich \,^^^. 

ISei. Brutal, no return. \ iggg. Dublin, 2,m. 
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The Committee of Finance, in tlie month of May, issued 
a circular inviting guarantees towards the expenses of the Con- 
gress. Promises were readily given to the amount of ^659. But 
mstead of drawing on the liberality of friends, the Committee 
found themselves with a considerable balance in hands, which, 
after mature consideration, they have appropriated in the manner 
which the balance-sheet, in the Appendix, will exhibit. 

The Committee have to acknowledge, with thanks, the cordial 
sympathy of the Churchpapers generally, and their friendly criti- 
cisms on the Congress. The Papers have been, in all cases, revised 
by their authors ; and the Adoresses, with one or two unavoid- 
aWe exceptions, amongst which is the speech of Mr. Grorst, the 
corrected copy of which was not received in time for publication. 

This preface will fitly conclude with a quotation from the 
"English Churchman," which, as giving the impression of an 
English visitor, may be regarded as freer from partiality than any 
words of our own. 

"That the Dublin Congress has been, at this supreme crisis of 
Irish Church history, the most successful of all such Church 
gatherings which have yet taken place, strikes men with an asto- 
nishment which obliges them to look beyond mere human agen- 
cies." . . . . " There was a heartiness, a life, a 
vigour about the whole thing which deeply impressed all the Eng- 
lish visitors, who will never forget the Congress week of 1868." 

" England^s Church and IrelaQd's Church are one, and are no'jv 
felt to be but one. Every shade of opinion consistent with the 
broad liberality of the Church has been represented. The lowest 
of Low Churchmen, and the highest of tne High, have spoken 
fully and freely, and to the mutual benefit of themselves and of 
others. The union of the two Churches has now not alone been 
confessed, but it is now a reality, the blessed results of which will 
be felt for years to come. Our own calm opinion agrees to that 
of all whom we have heard upon the subject, that England now, 
for the first time, begins to feel, and to rejoice in the feeling, 
that England's Church and Ireland's Church are one." 

H. H. Dickinson, D.D. 
Edward Seymoub, M.A. 
Dtc. 10, 1868. 
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Right Hon. Sir Joseph Napier, Bart. 
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the Rolls, 
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1868. 
PKOCEEDINGS OF THE CHUECH CONGEESS, 

§ublm. 



TUE8DA Y MORNING, SEPTEMBER 29th, 1868. 

The Church Congress, the eighth that has been held, commenced 
at Dublin, on September 29th, the Feast of S. Michael and all 
Angels. 

Morning Prayer was said in S. Patrick's Cathedral at 8 o'clock, 
a.m. Holy Communion was celebrated in the Cathedral at 10 
o'clock by the Archbishop of Dublin, assisted by several other 
prelates, the Very Rev. the Dean, etc. 

The Processional Ajithem was, " Praise the Lord, my soul." 
ChUcL 
The Communion Service — ^Professor Stewart in G. 

The number of the congregation was about 3000. 

The Offertory collection amounted to £23 18s. 6d. Number of 
Communicants, 720. 

The Congress Sermon was preached by The Very Rev. William 
Connor Magee, D.D., Dean of Cork. 



THE SEEMON 



PREACHED IN S. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN, 

TuESDAT, September 29, 1868. 

BY W. C. MAGEE, D.D., 

Drati of Cork, 



THE SERMON. 



S. Luke, v. 7. 



"And they beckoned unto their partners, which were in the other ship, that 
they should come and help them.** 

Thb Church of Christ, in this prophetic picture of her future, is 
seen passing through the two great trials of her life on earth — 
the trial of failure and the trial of success. As the first scene of 
this miracle opens on us, we see the disciples wearied with their 
long and fruitless labour. They have toiled all night — toiled, 
that is, under the most favourable circumstances — toiled long 
and earnestly, and have caught nothing. As the second scene 
of the miracle closes, we see the same disciples embarrassed by a 
sudden and vast success. The multitude of fishes they have 
enclosed is so great that it threatens to break their net, and they 
beckon to their partners for help. 

We know how constantly these two trials alternate through all 
the history of the Church. How often in her history has there 
arisen from the fishers of men, worn with toil, disheartened with 
failure, the cry — **We have toiled all night and have caught 
nothing;" and we know, too, how often their perseverance and 
faith have been rewarded by a great and unlooked-for success — 
success actually perilous from its very greatness and from the 
suddenness of its demand upon their strength and skill. 

And there is another fact foreshadowed in this miracle which 
all will admit to have been realised in the history of the Church. 
It is, that the perils of this latter trial are greater than those of 
the former; that the Church has often more to fear in the hour 
of her success than in the hour of her failure. The danger of 
the night of fruitless toil is obvious. It is, that the disappointed 
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workers should desert their work ; that losing all heart and hope 
they should cease to cast the uet. But even in that case, the net 
itself remains unbroken ; it needs but reviving faith to use it again. 
But in the hour of successful capture it is the net itself that is 
threatened. Their danger is not now the delay of the work, but the 
loss of the fruits of it and the power of renewing it. All who 
know anything of Church history, or of Church work, know the 
truth of this. They know that the Church's hour of greatest peril 
has ever been, not that of her adversity, but that of her prosperity. 
They know how real, how serious, are the perils of success. They 
know how deep is the need for the Church as for the individual 
to pray ever the prayer, " In all time of our wealth good Lord 
deliver us." 

So far then, the lessons of this miracle He upon the surface of 
it. It teaches us just those two great lessons of warning and 
encouragement — of warning against carelessness, of encourage- 
ment against despondency — that all Scripture and all experience 
are ever teaching us. It says to us those two great words, which 
in some form or other Christ is ever saying to His Church, " My 
grace is suflScient for thee ;" and, '* What I say unto you I say 
unto all, watch !" 

But there is another lesson in this miracle, not so apparent, and 
yet a very important one. It is this. That if the hour of success 
may be the hour of greatest peril, so on the other hand, the hour 
of greatest peril may be that of real success. 

It is clear that in this narrative the danger arises out of the 
success of the disciples, is caused by it and is inseparable from 
it. The contrast between the two trials is, in this respect very 
remarkable. The danger of the night was wholly and exclusively 
a temptation. It was one, therefore, which it rested with them- 
selves entirely to avoid ; they need not cease to cast the net. But 
the danger in the other case arises quite independently of their 
course of action. It did not depend on them whether their net 
should be in danger of breaking, though it did depend on them 
whether it should be cast. That is to say, the peril in the latter 
case is inevitable, is to be reckoned on as sure to come with such 
success, and, therefore, is to be regarded, so far, as an indication 
of success, as a reason, therefore, if for anxiety, yet for thankful- 
ness; a cause for rejoicing, even though they trembled while 
they rejoiced. 

Now, if this be also a fact in the history of the Church — ^if 
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there be really perils and trials which are actually the indications 
and tests of successful labour — then it is all-important to remem- 
ber this fact whenever we attempt to estimate the present position 
and prospects of the Church of Christ, or of any branch of it. 
We must take care, in so doing, to distinguish between the 
dangers which are caused by oiur faults or neglects, and the 
dangers that actually arise from the very success of our labours : 
between the dangers that call for repentance and amendment and 
the dangers that call only for courage and wisdom ; between evils 
which we must cure if we would exist, and evils which we can 
never cure so long as we exist — evils which, in fact, we could not 
get rid of without loaing some greater accompanying good. To 
confound these together is a very serious error. Not merely 
because it often leads to needless fear and despondency, but because 
it often leads to misdirected and wasted effort, to setting ourselves 
to prevent the inevitable, to alter the unalterable, to change, not 
the manner of our working but the essential and unchangeable 
conditions under which oiur Master has appointed that we shall 
work. 

It may help us, then, bretlu'en, on this occasion — when so many 
earnest workers for God are gathered together, to pass in review 
their labour and its results, to take counsel together on its duties 
and its difficulties and its dangers, to seek to discover their own 
shortcomings or errors in the doing of it — it may help us to a 
deeper and a truer estimate of all these ; it may help to deepen 
our repentance for all that is amiss in ourselves ; it may help to 
strengthen our courage and patience through all that is inevitably 
trying in our position, if we ponder for a little upon the law 
which conditions all our work — that its success brings with it 
inevitable perils of its own — and trace the application of this law 
to some of the difficulties and dangers that at this moment beset 
us in our task. 

And, in the first place, let us see what is the danger to which 
the Church, as here pictured, is exposed. It is the breaking of the 
net, and the threatened escape of the multitude it encloses. What 
is this net that is in danger of breaking ? Clearly it is all that 
outward enclosure which at any given moment surrounds the 
included multitude. That is to say, it represents not merely the 
gospel with which men first were won, nor yet the creeds and the 
ordinances which enclosed them when won, but the whoU o£ tlaaX 
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varied and complex machinery which from time to time the 
Church devises or acquires, by which she seeks to draw men 
heavenward. All such machinery of organisation and effort, as 
that on which we are about to consult in this our Congress; all 
that net work, too, of influence and association, moral and social; 
all those subtle and all but invisible yet mighty influences that, 
like so many meshes, wrap themselves round the whole life of a 
nation and link it to the life of the Church. All, in one word, 
that gives the Church a hold in any measure upon its age. The 
breaking of any one of these is, so far, a breaking of the net — 
so far a danger of the escape of just so many of 'the multitude 
as it served to attract or to restrain. 

Now there can be no question that the breaking" of this net 

is emphatically the peril of the Church in our day. If we could 

have any doubt of it ourselves, her enemies at least have none. 

They are for ever telling us, with shouts of exultation, that the 

Church is fast losing her hold of the age ; that she is fast ceasing 

to attract or to restrain it. " See," they say, " how the inteUect 

and the free thought of the age are breaking loose from the 

meshes of your dogmas. See how modem science and criticism 

are tearing away larger and still larger portions of your creeds. 

See how the State is withdrawing from its old alliance with you 

— how the education of the nation is ][)assing out of your control; 

while, on the other hand, yoiur own internal strifes and party 

divisions threaten of themselves to tear you to pieces. Tour net 

is breaking at every point, and soon the advancing tide of free 

thought and life will sweep away its last remaining fragments 1" 

This is what our foes are saying; and, with all allowance for 

the malignant exaggerations of their hate and their hope, it has 

a measure of truth. There are, indeed, signs that if the net 

be not broken, it is strained almost to the breaking point. Is 

there an earnest and thoughtful worker here who, if he were 

asked What is the evil you most dread for the Church, what is 

that thought of fear wliich lies at this moment deepest in your 

heart — deep below all the cares or anxieties or sorrows of your 

own toil? would it not be this — " I fear the breaking of the net!" 

I dread, not merely the snapping of this or that smsdler mesh, the 

failure of this or that minor organization which might be replaced 

by another and a better ; but the breaking of it altogether — of all 

things I fear this. Let us look, then, this peril in the face. Let 

us see how &r it is especially the peril of our day. Let us see 
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prhether there be in it no reasons for hope and for courage, as 
irell as for anxiety and for fear. 

And, in the first place, we observe that the net of the Church 
is strained and imperilled, simply because it is a net. That is, it 
is an instrumentality designed for the capture and restraint of 
unwilling captives. The Gospel of Christ Jesus answers to the 
deepest wants of human nature. But for that very reason it does 
not answer to its strongest wishes. What humanity needs is to 
be saved from itself, its fallen and perverted self; what it craves 
is to be left to itself. It needs life, and it will not come to the 
life-giver. It' needs light, and it loves darkness. It needs the 
Saviour, and it is ever praying Him to depart out of its coasts. 
It needs law, and it loves lawlessness. It needs discipline, and 
it craves indulgence. And for these reasons it resists and resents 
every attempt to curb its lawlessness and to restrain its licence. 
It struggles against each loving and constraining force that would 
draw it into the presence of the life-giver and the healer. Natu- 
rally, then, and necessarily this instinctive dislike of the net and 
of the shore leads ever the enclosed captives to rush against the 
restraints of faith or discipline that still draw them shoreward and 
heavenward. 

And if the spirit of the age be, as assuredly it is, one of 
impatient intolerance of all restraint; if it show itself in the State, 
in society, in the family, in an ever increasing lawlessness ; if the 
very idea of obedience, of submission, of reverence of any kind 
whatever, seems to be fast vanishing away, and in its place there 
be seen only the idea of the most absolute and uncontrolled self- 
assertion of each individual; the assertion of his natural right 
to do and say, in his utter selfishness, only as seems to him best, 
controlled only by the mere brute force of a larger number of 
individuals who are determined in their utter selfishness that he 
shall say and do only what seems to them best; if this utter 
lawlessness be the very characteristic of the age, why should we 
expect that the Church should escape its influence? The Church 
which is the oldest, and, therefore, according to modern thought, 
the most odious of all institutions ; the Church which above all 
other institutions rests not on opinion but on authority; the 
Church which cannot, dare not, call the voice of the people the 
voice of God, but which must ever claim that the voice of the 
people be hushed into silence that they may hear " the word of 
the Lord"; the Church whose creeds and "W^io^ ^akx^xcl^xiXx^ 
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are not to be reformed again and again in deference to the opinion 
of the hour ; how is it possible that she shall not feel more than 
any other institution the rush and the strain of those who, drunk 
with licence, seek ever in the name of liberty, to destroy liberty's 
only safeguard — ^Law ? 

It is well for us, brethren, to remember this fact, that the 
Church works and must ever work against the grain of human 
nature. It is well to remember this in an age where popularity is 
fast becoming the one and only test of success ; when it is held 
sufficient proof that the Church has failed in her mission if her 
discipline be resisted or her doctrine questioned, if her services 
fail to draw and her sermons fail to interest ; when we are assured 
that the only way to recover our lost ground is to " adapt our- 
selves to the spirit of the age ;" to adapt it may be our faith to 
its scepticism, our discipline to its licentiousness, our teaching to 
its fastidious taste and palled and jaded appetites. It might be 
well for us to remember, aye and to say, that Christ has not 
sent us Into the world merely to be popular, merely to dance to 
the piping and lament to the mourning of the children in the 
world's great market place ; that if we are, as we are reminded so 
often, the followers of Him whom " the common people heard 
gladly," we are also the disciples of Him whose hard sayings more 
than once drove all his hearers away. We are the followers of 
Him who in the hour when in seeming helplessness He was work- 
ing His mightiest work, was surrounded by the taunting crowd 
who challenged Him to prove His mission by doing that which 
would have undone it all, by coming down from the cross and 
saving Himself. We ought to remember, too, that we might do 
all we are asked to do and yet not content the world. We might 
only furnish fresh subjects for criticism. We remember how of 
old the world, that said of one teacher who came neither eating 
nor drinking, " he hath a devil," said of another who came eating 
and drinking, "behold a man gluttonous and a wine-bibber." 
Let us take heed ; let us take great heed, lest in our fear of the 
seven times heated furnace of the world's hate or the world's 
scorn, we bow ourselves down before its idol — popularity, what 
time we hear the sound of all those musical instruments with 
which its servants are giving signal for its worship. Let us not 
be too careful to answer our enemies in this matter. It may be 
our mission to win them from their idolatry by our faithful 
refusal to worship with them, by our protest for a higher wor- " 
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ship and a pmrer faith. It may be our destiny, as we pass through 
the fire unscathed, to bring the world to own that there is no 
God but our God. Or if not, if still we be but faithful to our 
charge, if still in sternest faithfulness we utter only what our 
Master has given us to speak, let us remember that the Church 
has not always failed in her mission when she fails to attract 
and to conciliate ; that there is another and a more awful mission 
that she is accomplishing in the world, when she testifies and 
condemns; that if the disciples fulfilled their mission, as they 
dwelt as welcome guests in the house where their presence 
brought the presence of the Son of Peace, they not the less ful- 
filled their awful mission when they shook the dust from their 
feet as they departed from the house or the city that rejected 
them. 

But in the next place there is a peril to the net, which arises 
from the very zeal of those who are drawing it So long as the 
net only loosely surrounds the enclosed multitudes, and no great 
e£Fort is made to draw it shorewards, there is no great constraint 
felt, and therefore no great resistance made. But as soon as the 
hands of the fishermen begin to draw it closely and strongly, so 
soon as it restrains and constrains as well as contains, then the 
resistance becomes real as the restraint. There is, in fact, a double 
strain, that of captor and captive ; the strain of those who draw 
strongly shoreward, and of those who rush strongly seaward. 
This is a peril, an inevitable peril to the net. Let us be thankful 
that it is one of our day. Religion is no longer, as it was in days 
past, a decent outward profession of old fashioned opinions, which 
troubled no one because it really restrained no one. Whatever 
school of thought men belong to, they are at least in earnest in 
their belief. The dogmas of our creeds, the definitions of our 
articles, the words of our prayers, that men formerly repeated 
lazily and drowsily together, because they never thought of their 
meaning, are heard now as voices in their hearts, bidding them 
turn to the right or to the left. Old words, that in times past had 
faded out as if written in invisible ink, are revealing themselves 
anew in the glow and heat of our modem thought. The pillars 
of cloud are gleaming out as pillars of fire, and we are following 
them hither and thither. Men are beginning to lay hold of prin- 
ciples and work them to their results. And thus it comes, that 
now here, now there, some worker, some body of workers, are 
seizing, now this, now that part of the net, and Viiting \\. \ii\.o \\^\, 
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as they draw it ; and lifting with it, it may be, the incrustations of 
merely human opinion and interpretation or practice, that have 
grown over it; those additions to the creed which every party adds 
in its turn ; those long tsingled masses of traditional belief, that 
hang as dead weight to the net and sorely strain and weary the 
aching arms of those who seek to draw it shoreward. The result 
of this is a great straining of the net, a sore testing of the 
strength of every part that is thus drawn upon. It leads, it 
must lead, to one of two things — the revival of some forgotten 
truth, or the rejection of some forgotten error that this revival 
has forced into prominence ; to a restoration, that is, or to a refor- 
mation. Meanwhile the net is in sad peril of being rent to pieces. 
This is a sore peril, but it is an inevitable one. It is a peril 
inherent in every revival, whether of doctrine or of practice; it 
is one that would be ill replaced by the rotting of the net as it 
hung idly in the waters, unstrained only because it was undrawn. 

But there is another danger to the Church foreshadowed in 
this miracle — a great, and yet an inevitable one. It is that which 
arises from its catholicity. The net encloses a great multitude, 
and the greatness of the multitude imperils the net. So is it with 
the Church. It was designed from the first to enclose a great 
multitude, no less than the whole world, for which Christ died. 
" Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture." This is His bidding to the fishers of men. And the multi- 
tude they enclose is to be a mixed multitude. Good and bad fish 
within the net; wheat and tares within the field; clean and 
unclean within the ark. Spiritual and unspiritual, converted and 
unconverted, faithful and hypocrite, all are to be admitted within 
the enclosure of His Church, by one, and one only portal — 
Baptism ; on one, and one only condition — outward profession of 
faith in that name into which they are baptised. She may not, she 
must not, ever narrow this condition. She must not dare to anti- 
cipate that separation of good and bad which is to be made by 
Him whose fan is in His hand, and who has not committed the- 
purging of His gamer to another. 

But what is the result of this catholicity of the Church ? It 
is that she is ever receiving into her bosom utterly foreign 
and hostile elements. A stream of foreign emigrants is ever 
flowing in upon her, everyone of whom becomes a citizen as he 
touches her shores; and yet a citizen to whom she has still to 
teach her language and her laws. So has it been from the first. 
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The races, the creeds, the philosophies that the Church has 
enclosed within her net, threaten her, each in its tarn, with some 
new schism, as, long after their reception each strives to break 
away from her restraint. The Hebrew and the Grecian converts 
vexed her with their murmurings. The Jew and the Gentile 
threatened to tear herjasunder. The Heathen schools of Philoso- 
phy, the powers of the Roman State, the wild hordes of Northern 
barbarians, each in its turn brought within her pale, each in its 
turn produced its own heresy, its own attempt at schism. Each 
conquest proved, in its turn, a real gain, and yet a real danger. 
Ever the larger the multitude the greater the peril of the net. 
A peril this, but yet a peril that inevitably attends success. 
Our real danger lies here, in attempting to avoid this danger, by 
narrowing the conditions of membership, by attempting to exclude 
from the Church all the unspiritual and the unconverted, or all 
that do not say the shibboleth of our own party or sect ; that is, 
by destroying the catholicity of the Church and reducing it, as 
of old, to the limits of one race — the spiritual Israel now, as 
formerly Israel after the flesh. So surely as we do this, we 
hinder the progress of the Church. The net encloses little or 
nothing. No great multitude comes within its narrow sweep; 
no gathering of the nations ever strains its small contracted 
meshes. It is comparatively safe, because it is comparatively 
empty. 

Such attempts at making the Church less catholic than Christ 
has made it have the air of spirituality, they really come from 
slothfulness, or from fear. From slothfulness, when we would 
fain make of the Church, of our parish, or our party, only a safe 
and quiet fold wherein the flock, small and select, obey the voice 
of their favorite pastor ; and the pastor shuns the thought of the 
stormy sea, and the weary casting of the net, and the aching 
toil of striving with the struggling captives it encloses. It comes 
from fear, when the missionary, trembling for the untried strength 
of his net, dreading the strain upon it of a promiscuous multitude 
of converts, lays down conditions for their admission other than 
those Christ has laid ; insisting upon proofs of real spiritual con- 
version, or even of complete conformity to Christian habits of 
life and thought before Baptism. Insisting, that is, that the sick 
shall be healed before they enter the hospital intended for their 
healing. 

Let us hew&re of so doing. Let us, rather, feaxleasVy on^ iwStL- 
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fully accept the evil with the good, the peril with the gain. Let 
us remember that our net cannot be at once full and unstrained ; 
that we cannot have at once the narrow security of the sect 
whose aim is to exclude, and the broad catholic fulness of the 
Church, whose aim is to include. We cannot have the small 
sharp neatness of the trim garden that can be weeded and 
watered in a day; and the stately breadth and height of the 
forest that crowns the hills, and spreads itself far down in the 
valleys of the open country, and is noble and beautiful, because 
its growth, though not uncultivated nor unpruned, is yet largely 
natural and free. We must learn to listen undismayed to the 
reproaches cast upon our Church, that it is much divided and 
distracted by contending parties, or that it is full of merely 
worldly and unspiritual professors. It must be so, because it is 
national and catholic. So long as it is the Church of the whole 
nation, it must feel all the stir and ferment of the national life. 
Whatever wave of thought or feeling sweeps through the nation 
must deeply agitate the Church. The schools of philosophy or 
of religion, the social and political impulses of the nation move 
the Church, which influences and is influenced by each and all 
of them. The piety and the virtue of the nation largely find 
their place in her ; still more largely its sin and crime. The waifs 
and strays of the nation that no sect will own, all belong to her. 
Like her master, she is still a companion of publicans and sinners. 
Like Him, she seeks to gather round her still the blind and the 
halt and the lame, that He may heal them. Others may be select 
because they are not catholic : she, because she is catholic, must 
not, dare not, be select 

There is yet another danger foreshadowed in this story. The 
peril to the net arises not only from the weight of the strain, but 
from its suddenness. The fabric that will stand the gradual strain 
of a great weight, snaps with the sudden jerk of a lesser one. 
This is a peril to which every national church is subject, because 
it is national. Spread, as she is, all over the nation, bound to 
supply all its spiritual needs as they arise, the Church is exposed 
to sudden strains on her resources, by all rapid changes in the 
distribution or even in the habits of the people. The discovery 
of a coal-bed, or a gold-field, the rush of some new emigration^ 
the invention of some new art or manufacture, and the conse- 
quent growth of some new hive of human industry, make from 
time to time fresh and sudden demands upon her strength. Sud* 
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denly, the net of some quiet country parish is filled with the 
influx of a great multitude; the village becomes a town, the 
town a city, almost in a day ; and the net is strained to breaking. 
Or, again, some new or hitherto neglected field of labour is dis- 
covered; some class hitherto overlooked, some evil or sin or 
suffering that has been burrowing under the surface of society 
is suddenly laid bare ; and the Church, by virtue of her claim to 
be national, is called on to deal with this and to deal with it at 
once ; and this, too, is especially a trial which increases with suc- 
cess. All workers know how work brings and makes work, how 
each field of labour that we till brings us still to the verge of 
another and another; how still the sweep of our net widens and 
widens, and the weight it encloses tries more and more our 
strength, until we tremble lest it break. This, again, is a peril of 
our day; but a peril that is inevitable, and to be thankfully 
accepted as a token of success. 

Such are some of the dangers arising from the very conditions 
of our work, perils of success rather than of failure. We are far, 
indeed, from saying that these are all our perils, even of this kind, 
or that there are not many of another kind. We are far from 
saying that we have not to grieve and repent for dangers caused 
by our own sins and our own neglects ; far from saying that, as 
we gather here to ask for God's blessing on our Congress, our 
hearts should not be full of these ; that as we draw nigh to His 
table, " the remembrance of them " should not be ** grievous 
unto us and the burden intolerable." I would only remind you 
that if that prayer were to be fully answered ; if from this gather- 
ing there were to come forth a Pentecost, yet that Pentecost 
would have its perils still ; that we should still have cause to fear 
the breaking net, still need to beckon to each other for help. 
Yes I this next to our own individual repentance and awakened 
zeal ; this is our great duty, our great safety against the perils 
of our day — it is to call the partners together. As the net breaks, 
and wherever it breaks, there should the fishermen gather together. 
The point of danger should be still the point of union. Wherever 
the Faith is threatened with heresy, or the Church with schism, 
for the machinery of the Church's work proves inadequate to 
some sudden strain, there should the partners assemble to lay 
upon the net a stronger and a closer grasp ; to draw it, with their 
united strength, ever more strongly and steadily to shore. 
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We beckon, then, to our partners. But who are they? What 
allies shall the Church call to aid her in her task? And, in the 
first place, there is one partner long associated with her in her 
task, that seems less and less disposed to hear her call. The State 
was once the active partner of the national Church in her great 
work. There was a time, when for a Christian nation, a national 
recognition of God was held to be a solemn duty, and to make 
national provision for the knowledge of His law, and the worship 
of ELis name its truest wisdom. This is so no longer. The axiom 
of all modem statesmanship, more and more plainly avowed, is 
this, that nations as nations, have nothing to do with God: that 
religion is the affair of the individual solely and exclusively, and 
one in which the State has, and ought to have, no concern what- 
ever: that the Church — like any other volimtary association of 
individuals — is to be protected so long as it is peaceable, and 
sternly repressed whenever it grows in any way troublesome. But 
the idea that both Church and nation are each a divine institution 
— powers, each of them " ordained of God," having each their 
ground in real relations to God and to each other, having each 
their duties to each other, which they may not neglect without 
peril and without sin, — this is scouted as the merest folly. 

I am not asking now whether this view be true or false, 
whether the modem idea of a godless, creedless, prayerless State 
be the great truth or the great heresy of the age. I only say that 
its existence is a fact, and that under its influence the divorce of 
Church and State seems rapidly accomplishing itself all over 
Christendom. Men may differ, do differ as to whether this 
divorce between Church and State be desirable or no. All admit 
it to be probable. Statesmen are questioning whether the State, 
as they think it ought to be, can continue its union with the 
Church as it is. Churchmen are questioning how long the Church, 
as they think it ought to be, can continue its union with the State, 
as it is likely to be ; how long the unbelieving husband may be 
sanctified by the believing wife, and at what point the infidelity 
or the cruelty of the husband may compel the wife, not indeed to 
seek, but with a saddened heart, to accept the putting away. 
To these and other questions men will give — are giving — very 
various answers. But all feel that while these are among the 
questions of our day, it is in vain for the Church to call for fresh 
aid from the State. 

On whom else shall she call ? On those other partners, still 
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engaged in the same emprize, but whom the storms and tides 
of the past have drifted so far away that they are all but beyond 
the reach of her voice? Oh, if she could but recall these! If, 
without the loss of one vital truth possessed by each, if only with 
the lightening of each ship by the casting overboard of its 
evil freight of error or passion or prejudice, all these partner 
ships could come together once more ! If, for one hour Christen- 
dom were one, what in that hour might it not achieve ! Shall it 
ever, can it ever be, that the common peril of the breaking net, 
the danger of the total loss of faith from the earth, should thus 
unite those severed Churches and divergent sects ? If this ever 
come, it will come, not by the adopting of each others errors, nor by 
the servile copying of each others defects ; nor yet by agreeing 
to call diversity agreement and palpable schism unity. It will 
come by the faithful and searching reformation of each commu- 
nion for itself and by itself; it will come by the turning, not of 
each to other, but of each and all to the common centre Christ. 

Meanwhile it is our first duty to call upon our own partners — 
upon the members of our own Anglican Communion — to call them, 
not to union, we are still one, but to cooperation ; to cooperation 
in coxmsel, in organization, in effort ; to such cooperation, to such 
united and organized effort as alone can cope with the perils of 
our day. It is here especially that our Church life needs 
strengthening and is largely capable of it. The religious revival 
of this century has filled the Church with individual life. It has 
even revived and largely strengthened the first unit of ecclesiastical 
organization — parochial life. But though this is far from complete, 
we have hardly made a step beyond it. The higher, the larger form 
of organization, the life of the Diocese, of the Province, the life of 
the whole Church, this is but faintly beginning to stir. We are a 
collection of regiments, but the banding of regiments into divi- 
sions, of divisions into one great army, the power of concen- 
trating the whole weight of the Church as one man, and throw- 
ing it collectively upon the point of need, how far have we 
attained to this? How far, again, have we utilised all the wealth 
of materials that the Church possesses in her laity? How far 
have we organized, and brought to bear systematically upon 
the vice and the sin and the sorrow of our day, the vigorous 
business-like aptitude of our practical laymen, or the tender might 
of Ohristian woman's love? How far have we aimed at catching 
and gathering into the one great central reservoir of t\iQ C\v\xt^ 
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the half wasted springs of individual benevolence, and pouring 
them all in well directed channels to every spot that needs them? 
All this we have scarce began to do. It is the work, it is the 
need of our day. It is the felt need that utters itself in all such 
gatherings for conference and counsel as these. Synods, Convoca- 
tions, Congresses, all express the deep yearnings of all earnest 
churchmen for the completion and the manifestation of the 
organic life of the Church, as distinguished from the separate life 
of its individual members. These gatherings are the acknow- 
ledgment of that truth, forgotten by those who sneer at all such 
meetings, as assemblies for talk. They who so speak forget that 
even if the talk did not result, as it has resulted, in valuable 
action, even if conference did not bring, as it has brought, more 
than one practical result, the gathering is in itself a good thing, 
may be a very blessed thing in that Church to which He has 
said, " Where two or three are gathered together in my name 
there am I in the midst of them.'* 

And if the meeting of a Church Congress any where would 
be a token of this desire of unity, especially so is our meeting 
here, and now. The fact that the Church Congress, no longer 
content with giving as it has given from the first a welcome place 
to Irish Churchmen in its assemblies, has resolved that this year 
the place of its assembling shall be Ireland ; the fact that this 
proposal came, not from Ireland but from England, that onr 
English brethren anticipated the invitation we were hastening to 
offer, and the welcome we were eager to assure them of — this is a 
significant fact. It is a sign of that ever-growing spirit of 
brotherhood which every meeting of brethren generates. It is 
more. It is the declaration, on the part of our English brethren, 
of their deep and deepening conviction that we are members of 
a united church ; united, not merely nor mainly by the outward 
bond of a common establishment, but by the inner and organic 
unity of a common life; joined together in a union which the 
State never made, and which the State can never therefore take 
away. 

This were a significant fact at any time; it is tenfold more so 
now. Now, when our gathering occurs in so grave a crisis in 
the history of the united Church — the united Church we say 
advisedly, for the perils of the crisis are not for us alone. . It is 
indeed a grave and an anxious moment for our common country 
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and our common Church, that in which we are assembled. Think 
what men may of the causes or the merits of the struggle through 
which we are passing, all must feel that its issues for good or 
evil must be deep and wide and lasting; that they involve the 
assertion of more than one great principle which, by the ruthless, 
resistless logic of events must work itself out to great and yet 
unforeseen results. Such moments of great organic change are 
fraught with peril both to the State and to the Church. We say 
to the Church as distinguished from the Establishment ; for we 
know full well, what we are so often accused of forgetting, that 
neither the Establishment nor the Endowment is the Church; 
that her " life consisteth not in the abundance of the things that 
she possesseth." This is as true for the Church as it is for the 
individual. But it is, nevertheless, equally true for the individual 
as for the Church that the loss of all or most of his possessions, the 
sudden and violent change in all his outward circumstances and 
relations, must seriously try and endanger even his spiritual life. 
We know that at such a moment his friends will anxiously watch 
how he bears himself, how the life that is in him may sustain him 
under the shock of such a trial. 

It is at such a moment — when we are threatened with such a 
trial — ^a trial which involves much more than that of loss of money 
only — a moment when the anxiety of suspense is even harder to 
bear than the trial itself may prove, should it come upon us — at 
such a moment, in the providence of God, you, our English 
brethren, have come amongst us. You have come, we love to 
know, to help us with your sympathy, your counsel, your prayers; 
come with the not unnatural desire to see and judge us for your- 
selves ; come to watch how we bear ourselves in the presence of a 
danger that may one day be yours. 

We bid you one and all a hearty and a loving welcome — all the 
more hearty and the more loving because we believe that you 
represent the feelings towards us of the large majority of our 
English brethren. We believe, we know, that it is not in their 
hearts, any more than it is in yours, to watch in coward and 
selfish security, from your harbour of present safety the perils and 
the efforts of your brethren caught in the storm and struggling 
with the waves ; to note with sneering critiscism how, as they toil 
against the storm, their movements have not all the exact order, 
nor their voices quite the measured calm their critics can boast 
of; to scoff at their sea craft; to exult over their \)rea\dng iv^V.. Xw5l 
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have come, if but for a moment, to take your place beside us; 
to lay your hands in brotherly love upon our net, and to under- 
stand, as you do so, how, if it be in no peril of breaking from the 
multitude it encloses, it may be so from the strength of the cur- 
rents and the violence oT the tides it contends with. You come to 
learn from us how it is that we have toiled so long and won so 
little; come to hear how ours has been no favourable night for toil; 
not calm, and still, and warm, like the eastern night of those 
first fishermen, but rather like one of our own northern nights, 
wild and tempestuous, lit but by the lightening flashes of civil 
and religious strife. You have come to hear that if we have 
won few, we have lost none ; come to see that we have not and 
will not cease to toil, but still, as our Lord commands us, are 
ready to labour on, spent yet undismayed. 

One thing you will not hear from us. You will hear no 
unmanly cries of terror, nor of rage; no weak entreaties for 
compassion. Nay, rather you are come to hear us tell you in 
all brotherly kindness this, that if we need your help, you, too, 
need ours — need it as really, if not as much as in those old days 
when ours was the fulness, and yours the need; when England 
sought and found from Ireland missionaries to help her to win 
her heathen population to the Gospel. Now it is otherwise. Ours 
is now the weakness, yours the strength; and, therefore, yours 
the especial perils of success ; yours far more than ours the perils 
of the breaking net. The very smallness of our numbers, the 
very strength and number of our enemies keep us a compact 
and homogeneous body. There are perils, therefore, to which 
you are exposed, from which we are free. There are aspects, 
therefore, of truth, there are developments of Catholic life, which 
are given to us to bring out, as there are others given to yoa. 
We have our share, our important and essential share, in the 
development of the life of the Church catholic, as you have yours. 
You must be helped by our spiritual life, hurt by our spiritual 
weakness. Let us hope and pray that we may each more and 
more understand and realize this fact. Let us hope and pray that 
as year by year the action of each of these portions of the Church 
on the other grows clearer and stronger, that we shall come, 
each one, more readily and closely to the help of the other, and 
learn to know and love each other better. Let but this spirit ani- 
mate us ; let but our hearts glow with a still deeper and more 
loving brotherhood, springing from that out of which alone it can 
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spring— from closer union with our common Lord and deeper 
longing to do His work on earth — and there is no fear that our 
work shall ever perish. The storm may rage, and the black 
clouds gather, and the waves run high, but there shall ever reveal 
itself more and more distinctly, the form of Him who came of 
old, walking on the wild waters, to the aid of his imperilled dis- 
ciples. We shall see Him still, though it were but by the storm- 
light upon the deep. Amidst the roar of the elements, we shall 
still hear Him 'say, " It is T, be not afraid." Nearer and nearer 
still, through the gloom of the tempest, shall grow the shore where 
we shall draw our nets to land and hear His welcome, at whose 
command we first, in fear and yet in faith, launched out into the 
deep, and let down our nets for the draught. 
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His Grace, the Aechbishop of Dublin, took the Chair as 
Resident of the Congress, in the Concert Hall of the 
Exhibition Palace, Dublin, at 2.30 p. m. and delivered 

be following 

OPENING ADDRESS: 

My Lords, Ladies, and GENTLSifEN, — I believe 1 shall be falling 
with the usage of former Congresses, if in addressing to you as 
resident a few introductory words, I read these words rather than 
eak them. It becomes my most grateful duty at the openinc^ of 
is, the Eighth Meeting of the Church Congress, in the name (Sail 
lurchmen of this City, to bid a hearty welcome to all those who 
,ve honoured us by accepting our invitation ; to express to them 
the same time our earnest hope that the arrangements which we 
ve made for their comfort and convenience may prove success- 
1 ; and that even at this dead time of the year, wnen so many are 
sent who would gladly have opened their houses, we may 
t forfeit that character of hospitality, which is Irelands 
t unmerited boast This greeting we offer to you, who from 
fferent parts of our own island, some from points the most 
stant, have gathered to the metropolis, to take share with us here 
welcoming our English friends. To these, too, we offer our 
artiest greeting, who have come among us, not fearing those 
cty miles of stormy water, which are so ramiliar to ourselves, but 
bich to others present so many terrors, and which certainly 
hen stirred by these equinoctial gales can make the voyage 
ipleasant enough. 

At a moment like the present it is especially g;iateia!L \jo tia V> 
elcome an assembly so remarkable as this is. 1 am not g|^^x^ ^ 
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ascribe to this gathering any significance which it does not pro] 

fossess. The Church Congress, as such, is of no party in pol 
n regard of all those questions which divide Churchmen no less 
than others, it holds itself absolutely neutral. Its members, indeed, 
do not abdicate nor suspend their right for an instant to the fullest 
and freest expression of their own convictions, with onljr such 
restraints on their manner of so doing as a just consideration for 
the feelings of others must ever impose upon Christian men ; but 
the Congress itself in its corporate capacity altogether refuses to 
throw its weight into this scale or the other. This being so, we 
refuse to interpret your grand gathering round us to-day as any 
expression of your opinion about matters which must be upper- 
most in the minds of many amongst us. This great assembly has 
as little right to be regarded as a demonstration in favour of the 
maintenance of our Establishment as a demonstration against it 
But in another respect we have the right to regard, and we do 
regard, the presence amongst us of so many distinguished members 
of the English Church as an expression of their heartiest sympathy 
with that spiritual body, that Irish Church, Catholic and Reformed , 
which Church was before Establishments were thought of, and 
which will be, even if these should pass utterly away, and be as the 
things which have never been. We do interpret your presence here 
as the expression of your desire that the two Churches should con- 
tinue one, one in doctrine, one in discipline, keeping the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace. 

But the Church Congress, as it is of no party in politics, as little 
is it of any in theology. There is one thing which it will not 
admit, and that is, any conscious infidelity to that Church, whose 
dutiful children we all alike avow ourselves to be. Here its toleration 
ends. But nothing is more alien to the spirit of the Church Con- 
gress, nothing would more surely defeat the object which it has in 
view, nothing would involve it presently in more inevitable ruin 
than any unworthy attempt to make capital out of it for any parti- 
cular section of the Church ; to give exclusive prominence to any 
one line of theological thought ; to afford to some ample opportu- 
nites of uttering their opinions, while these opportunities were 
withheld or scantily doled out to others. 

I think it will be freely owned that a spirit of entire impartiality 
has presided over the selection of those under whose shaping hand 
the arrangements for the present Congress were made, in the choice 
of subjects, and of those invited to write or to speak upon them. 
We have every where sought, whether as speakers or writers, for 
representative men, for such as would do the fullest justice to 
that cause which they undertook to sustain ; and a glance at our 
list of writers and speakers will shew how successful we have been 
in securing these ; that there has been in no quarter any jealousy 
or holding back ; and we desire to express our gratitude to those, 
who, in reply to our invitation, have thus come forward to take an 
active share in our deliberations, not a few among them bearing 
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names which have long been household words in Ireland, although 
hitherto we may have never seen the honoured bearers of these 
names with our bodily eyes. 

And, as it has been in the preparation of the work of the Con* 
gress, so I trust it will be in the conduct of its business to the end. 
For myself, I hope to maintain that perfect impartiality, which is 
the simple duty of one occupying this chair oT mine ; and so long 
as I do this, I ask that hearty support from this assembly, without 
which a Chairman can effect so little. 

I need not, I am sure, remind you that, as there are certain 
obvious duties which the very conditions of a Confess impose on 
those who prepare and conduct its business, so no less upon those 
who speak, and on that larger number who hear ; on those who 
speak, that in the midst of the fuUest freedom of speech, no word 
escape them to irritate or to wound another ; and on those who 
hear, that nothing which they hear move them to a more marked 
dissent than that of silence. We may all possibly hear some 
thin^ from which we entirely dissent ; it is possible some things 
whicn we earnestly disapprove. If so, then, should God have 
given to us the gift of utterance, let us assert, in our turn, the 
truth which may seem imperilled ; if not, let us leave the matter 
with confidence in the hands of those better capable of so 
doing. 

On the special objects which a Congress such as ours proposes 
to itself, I might have spoken more at large, were this its first 
meeting, or its second; but with these objects we are now, all of 
us, more or less familiar. We also know the limits beyond which 
it does not attempt to travel. The most rapid oversight of the 
programme now in your hands, will make plain to vou that it 
exists for the setting forward of Church- work, by which words I 
understand the bringing home to the greatest possible number of 
human beings that great message from heaven, of which the Church 
is the bearer and the guardian. I remember one who passed from 
us some thirty years ago, but who has left his mark upon his 
age, saying oi the Church's system that it was stiff and weak, 
whereas it ought to be elastic and strong. The words were 
severe, but they were true. Something has since been done for 
the rolling away of this reproach, but much remains to be done; 
how to adapt ourselves to new needs, to meet the evershifting 
forms of opposition to the truth which the world presents. It is 
for this that we come together in a Congress — to see whether we 
cannot learn from one another how all this may best be accom- 
plished. The world has its periodical Exhibitions, setting forth 
m these all the newest discoveries, all the latest acquisitions 
which it has made ; and spreading the knowledge of these over 
all the earth. The Church may surely have like gatherings of its 
own ; like and jret unlike ; for these last are for the interchange 
of commodities infinitely more precious than the costliest that the 
world can boast. And if in die interchange of the^e T^e come \a 
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imderstand one another better, to perceive that divisions, ihongli 
real, are not so wide as we had imamned, to reverence the earnest- 
ness and devotion of those from whom, in some things, we may 
be compelled to differ, much will have been gained By the way. 
Once more I desire, in the name of many, to bid you heartily 
welcome. We trust that, being once safely on this side of St. 
George's Channel, y^ will not leave us till you have seen some- 
thing of the actual working of our Irish Church. I can honestly 
say that we desire to be better known, that we think it will prove 
for our advantage to be so ; that knowing us better, and, despite of 
many weaknesses and shortcomings, you will still confess that we 
are no moribund Church, but one showing itself alive by many 
infallible proofs. 

Let me add, before I conclude, one solemn word. We of the 
Irish branch of our common Church are deeply conscious of the 
immense importance for all our future in those difficult times 
approaching, which these four days of Congress must possess — 
how much good will have been done, if all prospers, as we have 
reason to hope and believe that it will prosper ; what incalcula- 
ble harm, if any other spirit but that of luiity, peace, and concord 
should at all reveal itself among us. All has begun well. We 
have listened to a sermon, which when I call noble in its tone, I 
am using no haphazard word, but the only one which would express 
my feelings about it ; surely a sermon to give the key-note to all 
wnich on these days shall be spoken or done among us. I take 
the liberty in your name as in my own, to thank tne Very Rev. 
preacher, and to ask that the sermon may be permanently placed 
within our reach. We have gathered in almost unparallelled 
numbers at that Table of our common Lord, where assuredly our 
prayer has been that we all might be one in Him. I beseech you 
again to ask that His most excellent gifts, that gift above all, 
without which all other gifts are nothing, may be poured out on 
us all, may rule in all our hearts, may mspire all our words; so 
that if any standing by in the spirit of mockery should say, What 
do these feeble Jews ? we may oe bold to answer. We are seeking 
to build up the walls and streets of our Jerusalem in troublous 
times ; we desire, above all things, to see it a City at perfect unity 
with itself. We have come together* in the hope a little to set 
forward so blessed a consununation ; and by God's ffood hand 
upon us we believe that we shall not have been utterly defeated in 
this hope. 
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OUR RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES— HOW THEIR ECONOMI- 
CAL AND EFFICIENT WORKING MAY BEST BE 
.PROMOTED. 

Thomas Turner, Esq., read the following Paper: — 

I have been asked to read a paper to this Congress, on the sub- 
ject of ** Our Religious Societies — how their economical and 
efficient working may best be promoted." The application was 
made under circumstances which rendered it, I thought, my duty 
to comply, though I could have wished that the task had devolved 
upon some more able and fluent pen. 

Addressing an assembly of Churchmen, I do not consider it 
necessary to dwell at much length upon the importance of our 
religious societies, the extent of the sphere of action which they 
embrace, or the position which they occupy relatively to the 
other agencies of the Church. A brief survey of these topics 
may, however, be a useful preliminary to the investigation of the 
question before us. 

Let me, then, remind you of the part which these societies 
have had in carrying on the work of the Church, both as regards 
its outward growth, and its internal development. Respecting the 
former, you will observe that, the whole of the Heathen missions 
of our Church, in whatever part of the globe they are to be 
found, are indebted exclusively, both for their origin and mainte- 
nance, to one or other of our Missionary Societies or Associations. 
Andy although the Church Establishments in our colonies and 
plantations trace their foundation, for the most part, to the action 
of the home government and of the local administrations, there is 
not one of these Churches, whether in Districts now or hereto- 
fore included within the British dominions, that will not recognize 
in the fostering care and support of a religious Society in Eng- 
land, one of the principal sources of its vitality and strength. Nor 
should it be overlooked that the extension of the Colonial Episco- 
pate — through which the Churches in the Colonies have sprung, as 
it were, into new life, and advanced with a rapidity previously 
unprecedented — is in no small degree attributable to one of these 
Societies, within which the scheme originated, and from the lead- 
ing members of which it has mainly drawn its supplies. 

If, again, turning from the labours abroad of such Societies as 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the Colonial and Continental Society, the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the Bible Society, we 
direct our attention to the Mother Country; we find some of 
the same, together with others of our religious Societies, as the 
Church Buildmg, Additional Curates, Parochial Aid and Scripture 
Readers* Societies,' all labouring in one way or another in the 
great work of building up and consolidating tne Church at Home^ 
and bringing its fertikzin^ influences to bear upon Oie ^\ivt\\.waX 
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wastes of our own land. For much, no doubt, of the improve- 
ment that has of late been effected in the organization of our 
Church Establishment in this country, we are indebted to the 
exercise by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of the powers which 
the Legislature has, so much to the benefit of the Church, vested 
in them. But without the preparatory labours and the contihued 
cooperation of our religious societies, the efforts of the Commis- 
sioners would have been well-nigh barren. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that it is to the agency of a religious Society exclusively 
that we are indebted for the iititiation, and, until recent times, for 
the carrying out of the far-sighted and patriotic scheme of a 
national religious education for the poor. 

Without going further into detail, this slight notice of the work 
of some of our religious Societies will be sufficient to recall to 
your minds how large that work is, and how important the ques- 
tion of the economical and efficient management of those institu- 
tutions is to the Church with which they are connected. But the 
impression will be strengthened by tne consideration, that our 
religious Societies are to be prized, not simply as being valuable 
instruments of the Church, but as constituting (which they in 
truth do) the only independent agencies which the Church, 
as a boay, at present possesses. How significant this fact 
is, at a time when the manifest tendency of events is to throw the 
Church more and more upon its own resources, it is unnecessary 
for me to point out. 

To come to the questions in the programme, 1 purpose to invert 
the order in which they stand, and to apply myself to the question 
of efficiency prior to tnat of economy. The aiscussion of the for- 
mer question will indeed embrace most of the points which bear 
upon the latter. For it may be laid down as an axiom, that the 
most efficient system is, taking a comprehensive view, the most 
economical, ancf that, wherever there is a waste of money, there is 
a loss of power also. 

How then can the efficient working of our religious Societies be 
best promoted ? If the question is to be thoroughly investirated, 
we must begin at the foundation, and first of all examine whether 
the principles, upon which these Societies are founded, are sound 
in themselves, or supposing them to be so, whether they admit of 
improvement in their application. The enquiry into soundness 
can hardly be deemed superfluous, because, although in my preli- 
minary observations I have assumed that our religious Societies 
are legitimate organs of the Church at large, there are not a few 
persons who deny this position, and who speak habitually of the 
action of the Church as one thing, and the action of Societies as 
another — not part of or included within the former, but separate 
and distinct from, if not antagonistic to it. And if this be a true 
representation, the first requisite to the efficiency of our religious 
Societies is to reconstitute them, and give them that Church basisi 
which they now wa&t. But how does the case stand? As far as 
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am aware, the objections are two-fold : first, that these Societies 
re Yolontary Associations, not emanating from any legitimate 
cclesiastical authority. Secondly, that they are not, to the 
xtent that they should be, placed under the control and direction 
•f the Bishops of the ChurcL Both these objections admit, it 
eemfi to me, of a simple and sufficient answer. As regards the 
ormer, the charge is not only no subject of reproach to the 
Societies, but is in truth a high praise. They are, and it is their 
[lory to be, the volunteer forces of the Church, not obtruding 
hemselves into the posts of the regular army, but manning positions 
nd undertaking services, which that army is unable to occupy and 
provide for. The Church, as established in this country, nas no 
Qdividual officer nor any body of officers, whose functions embrace 
he work of the Missionary and other Societies, with which we 
lave to do ; and that work, if not done by the Societies, would not 
>e done at all. But the work is specially that of the Church ; 
md unless it can be shewn that the only means available for the 
>urpo6e, viz. : — ^the action of voluntary .A^ociations of Churchmen, 
3 unlawful in itself, the necessary conclusion is, that the adoption 
»f these means is an imperative duty. More reasonable, indeed, 
fould it be to affirm, that the magmficent array of citizen batta- 
ions, which are spread over the face of the country, and which it 
s the boast of our nation to possess, are not a constitutional force, 
ban to deny that title in an ecclesiastical and spiritual sense, to these 
preat Societies, which have been called into existence to cope with 
Qore pressing emergencies, and under the impulse of still higher 
ind purer motives. 

To advert to the second ground of objection, the insufficient 
egard alleged to be shown by the Societies to the authority of the 
bishops. Without pretending to assert, that there have been no 
nstances in which the Societies have been obnoxious to the accu- 
ation, I am satisfied, that as a general rule, the charge cannot 
)e sustained. Our religious Societies have been, and are founded 
md carried on by the united action of Bishops, Clergy and Laity. 
The sanction of the Bishop as Presidents and Patrons, and their 
^unsel, as members of the managing Committees (over which, 
vhen present, they ordinarily preside) are, I believe, invariablv 
ought Deference is felt and shown to their opinions, and I think 
[ may safelv affirm, that the influence of the Bishops over the 
Societies is limited mainly by the amount of time which they are 
ible to afford to the management of these undertakings. To say 
hat there is no recognition of an absolute authority in the Episco- 
)al Bench, is simply to declare, that the Episcopal authontjr is 
lubject to similar limits in the management of our religious 
Societies, as by the constitution of our Church it is placed under 
n other matters. 

Whilst maintaining, however, the genuine Church character of 
)ur reli^ous Societies, I would by no means be supposed tx) ausaert 
ihat their constitution or government is all that coiald\>^ dj^\£^« 
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The coexistence of so many unconnected, and occasionally, rival 
societies, the number of which is too often recklessly increased hj 
the formation, on slight or inadequate grounds, of separate Associ- 
ations for objects already proviaed for, indicates a defect in the 
organization of the Churcn; and involves, moreover, a useless 
expenditure of funds, and a waste of power, which constitute a 
most serious drawback to the eflSciency of the Societies themselves. 
Who has not at one time or another cherished the vision (whowould 
not rejoice to see accomplished the reality) of the English Church 
acting altogether as one body, and under one administration, 
having, indeed, its separate departments for this and that descrip-* 
tion of labour, but all working in concert, and as parts of one har- 
monious and comprehensive whole ? That such an idea should 
be completely carried out, I am not sanguine enough to anticipate. 
That some approach should be made to it, I will not cease to hope. 
The great want of our Church (as it seems to me), a want from 
which is has long suffered, and which is and will be felt year by 
year with continually increasing intensity, is that of a Greneral 
Church Assembly or Convention, which shall comprize, by actual 

Sresence or adequate representation, all orders of the Church, 
lishops. Clergy, and Laity, meeting in Council to deliberate upon 
and to take steps for carrying out whatever measures are required 
for promoting the common weal. Whatever else it undertooki the 
main scope of such an Assembly, in my view of the case, would 
be, to consider, in a practical point of view, how the work of the 
Church may be best carried on; to devise means whereby her defi- 
ciencies may be supplied, her resources turned to the best account, 
her influence strengthened, her dominion . extended — and where 
the aid of the legislature is found necessary for any of these pur- 
poses — to take the requisite measures for obtaining it. 

The establishment of such an Assembly carrying with it, as, if 
properly constituted, it would naturally do, the weight and autho- 
rity of the whole Church, would, I cannot but think, be of incal- 
culable service to the welfare of the Church in all respects. But 
it would be specially useful to our great religious Societies, by 
associating itself with their labours, and leading them, through 
itself as a common centre, to act in unison for tne promotion of 
the sacred objects for whiqh all are alike working. 

For I do not apprehend that such an Assembly as I have 
referred to (should it ever be constituted) would supersede any 
of our great religious Societies. Their organization and instru- 
mentality would DC as necessary to the Assembly as its authority 
and assistance would be advantageous to them. Let me adduce 
one or two cases in illustration of my meaning. We have wit- 
nessed within the last few years the foundation of a new Mission 
to Central Africa, and the introduction of the Episcopate into the 
Missions to the Sandwich Islands, and there is at this moment 
under consideration, a similar provision for the Missions to Mada- 
gascar. Can any one doubt uie advantage that all these three 
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rojects would have derived from a public discussion in an assem- 
ly of the whole Church, and from its ultimate recommendation 
•f them to the support and the prayers of Churchmen ? Can 
here be a question, that in any sinular cases which might hereafter 
irise, the lud and counsel of such an Assembly (if in existence) 
i^ould he eagerly sought by our Missionary Societies, and that 
hey would rejoice to have the merits of any proposed scheme 
nvestigated, and a judgment thereon pronouncea, in the face 
)f the whole Church, by its legitimate and recognized represen- 
tatives? 

But the engagement in new undertakings comprizes one class of 
»ses only, out of many, in which the benefits of a connection 
between the Societies and a General Church Assembly would dis- 
play themselves. That connection would influence the whole 
bone and character of the Society's proceedings. It would pro- 
vide the most efficacious means for settling many of those 
troublesome questions which from time to time disturb the inter- 
nal peace of individual societies, or interfere with their amicable 
relations towards other Associations. And it might do much, by 
the introduction of a common machinery, towards reducing the 
euormous expenditure, at present unavoidably incurred in the 
collection of funds. 

The lapse of time reminds me of the necessity of passing on as 
juickly as possible to other topics ; but as the portion of the sub- 
ject which 1 am now upon is, m my opinion, the most important 
af the whole, it would not, 1 think, be right for me to leave it 
mthout a few words upon two objections which are likely to be 
urged to the proposition I have brought forward. On the one 
band it will be insisted that the scheme is impracticable ; on the 
other, that the advantages which I have assumed to be conse- 
:|uent upon the establishment of a general Church Assembly may 
be obtamed without it, by connecting the Societies with Con- 
vocation. 

In speaking of Convocation, I wish to avoid, as far as possible, 
Forestalling the discussion which is to take place on that subject 
3n another day ; and I shall, therefore, restrict my observations 
bo what is indispensable to the matter on hand. Leaving out of 
[consideration what may be hereafter done in Ireland, and con- 
Bning myself upon this part of the argument to England alone, 
[ must be permitted to say that, the aid of convocation, as it 
3xists in that country, is, in my opinion, unavailable to our 
religious Societies for the following reasons. First of all is the 
fact, that although convocation is popularly spoken of in the 
singular number, the constitution of the Church (as you do not 
Deed to be reminded) recognizes under that designation not a 
nnffle or paramount, but two co-ordinate and independent bodies ; 
ana this Quality of power, and division of jurisdiction, must, as it 
seems to me, be fatal to any efficient action of these bodies oxv 
behalf of the entire Church. But a still more &enoua dei^cX*) ^a 
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regards the present purpose is, that not only is the representation 
of the clerffy in both Convocations very imperfect and faulty, so 
much so that it is impossible to rely upon any expression of 
opinion from the delegates there assembled as evidence of the 
sentiments of the clergy at large ; but in neither body is there 
any representation whatever of the great mass of Churchmen — I 
mean the Laity. Without this last element, and that in a sub- 
stantial form, it is, in my opinion, impossible (I would add that it 
would not be reasonable or right) that tha proceedings of either 
Convocation should carry along with them the weight and 
authority of the Church of whicn it represents a portion only, 
however important. Convocation, indeed, without the presence 
of the laity is, if I may be permitted to use the expression, much 
in the position of a head without a body — a state of things as 
incompatible with efficiency as the more familiar example of al)ody 
without a head. And to my own mind it is to this miperfection 
in the constitution of our two Conyocations that we must attribute, 
in a great measure, the comparatively small results of their 
deliberations^=-results which their stauncnest adherents must feel 
to be altogether disproportionate to the expectations which the 
influential position of tneir members, and the great ability and 
learning for which so many of them have been distin^hed, 
were calculated to excite. With materials, as far as uiey go, 
of such excellence, there must be a radical defect somewhere, to 
account for the weakness of the structure. 

But reverting to the suggestion of a general assembly of all 
orders of the Church, it remains to meet the objection of im- 
practicability. 

Now if it be meant that the calling together of such an 
assembly would be opposed by the Government, I would reply 
that, assuming (what is by no means clear) that, if convened for 
such purposes as I have referred to, the sanction of the crown 
would be required — the tendency of ministerial action in recent 
times, whatever party has been in power, affords the strongest 
grounds for believing that such sanction would be very easily 
obtained. The time is past when Cabinets were so jealous of 
their authority over the Church, that they habitually sought to 
extend the royal prerogative beyond its legitimate bounds. The 
inclination of administrations appears to have been of late to save 
themselves from the trouble of attending to Church affairs as 
much as they possibly can ; and within this last year or two we 
have seen a Secretary of State distinctly decline, on behalf of 
the crown, an exercise of Church jurisdiction, which one of our 
Colonies was anxious to force upon it. 

Bat if it be alleged that no such Church assembly can be 
brought together, because no qualified laymen would be willing 
to attend, I would say — first, that the allegation assumes that not 
the Church, as an institution simply, but that Christianity itself 
has realljr lost all effective hold upon tlie country; and, secondly, 
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that the assertion is practically refuted by what has been done in 
several of our Colonies — by what has been done, on a larger 
scale in the United States ; and by what is being done in some of 
the Dioceses in England itself. Let me add, that the efforts 
which one English Bishop after another is making for the founda- 
tion of a Churcli Synod, including representations of the Laity 
within his own Diocese, not only afford grounds for the hope 
that the same feeling will lead to the establishment of a similar 
assembly which shall embrace the whole kingdom, but that these 
diocesan meetings will form the best possible training for the 
conduct of the larger and more comprehensive body 

I say, then, that the only motive power which can, in my 
opinion, be relied upon to impart, in any material degree, addi- 
tional impetus to our religious Societies, and increased eiBciency 
to their labours, is to be found in the same measure which I 
humbly conceive to be essential to the life and \ngour of the 
Church itself — ^the establishment of a National Church Assembly. 

But are there, it will be asked, no subsidiary or minor measures 
by which the objects contained in the thesis may, if in a less 
degree be to some extent effected ? I have no doubt there are 
many such, but I would say at once that what I have myself to 
brin^ under the consideration of the Congress, will be comprised 
within a small compass. 

The business of every religious society divides itself into two 
principal branches — one the collection of funds, the other the 
administration of them. Now, as regards the latter branch of the 
subject, the general principles on which our religious Societies 
conduct the administration of their funds are so simple, and they 
follow so directly from the circumstances under which those 
Societies are constituted, that they hardly, as it seems to me, 
afford materials for criticism. Necessarily, when the whole scheme 
resolves itself into the appropriation of funds collected by volun- 
tary contributions, the mode 'of administration must be governed 
by the views and wishes of the Contributors, and the obvious 
means of satisfying this condition is by entrusting the manage- 
ment to one or more Committees elected by and responsible to tne 
general body, and assisted by a competent staff of officers. In the 
arrangement of details there is room, no doubt, for the exercise of 
much skill and judgment. But, besides that the success of a 
Society's administration wUl be found to depend infinitely more 
upon persons than upon regulations, upon individual capacity and 
zeal, than upon excellence of organization, I think that, con- 
sidering the diversity of the circumstances with which the various 
Societies have to deal, no advantage whatever would be derived 
by the discussion on an occasion like the present of any particular 
administrative regulations at all. I shall confine mysell^, therefore, 
to an observation, not upon the details of administration, but upon 
the spirit in which it is conducted. 

The QoY&mment of every voluntary association oi «vi\»cxSK«i^ 
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members, being necessarily based upon the principle of popular 
sovereignty on the one hand, whilst its success requires the estab- 
lishment of a strong executive on the other, it follows that some 
care and consideration is essential, in order to keep these two 
principles in harmony ; to prevent the popular constituency from 
occasionally interfering injudiciously with the action of the execu- 
tive, and to preserve, on the part of the executive, a proper 
regard for the opinions of their constituents. Jars and differences 
cannot, of course, be wholly avoided, but there are some of a very 
injurious description, which, I think, may. It sometimes happens 
that the zeal of a Society is deadened, and the allegiance of its 
members shaken, by a distrust, on the part of the general body, of 
its managers, for which the latter are, as it seems to me, in part 
responsible. There is occasionally, I fancy, a tendency in a com- 
mittee, through fear of raising disagreeable discussions, or simply 
from a desire to relieve themselves from trouble, to widihold from 
the general board information which that body would like, and 
ought to have, or to dispose of questions by their own authority, 
which they should have left to the decision of their constituents. 
Against such over-cautious, or timid policy (though I would by 
no means be understood to represent it as general), a word of 
warning may not be uncalled for, or useless. Not only will the 
managers most effectually secure the confidence of their subscri- 
bers by exhibiting (I will not say a willingness, but) a forwardness 
and anxiety to make them as fully acquainted as they can with 
every detail of their proceedings, but such a course of policy will, 
at the same time, go far to prevent vexatious interferences, by 
depriving frivolous or unreasonable objectors of their best chance 
of obtaining attention. 

To proceed to the other branch of the subject — the collection of 
funds. This, it is needless to say, is the foundation of everything. 
It is the condition of a Society's existence, and determines, by its 
ebb or flow, the limits of its operatiofts. How, then, is money to 
be got? The modus operandi is, in principle, obvious enough. 
Every Society knows that the way to obtain contributions is, as 
far as possible to make every Churchman in the kingdom cogni- 
zant of what it is doing, and to enlist his srympathies on behalf 
both of the object which it has in view and of'^ itself as the instru- 
ment for its accomplishment. Direct and simple, however, in con- 
ception as all this is, to carry it out is, as we know, a work involv- 
ing much labour — skilful management; and it must, unfortuntely 
be added, a very large outlay. To judge how far the system 
ordinarily resorted to can be improved, we must consider what 
that system is. Leaving out of view private solicitations, the best 
and most valuable agency of all, but which calls for no comment, 
the means commonly employed are: — (1). The circulation of 
printed reports and appeals. (2). Addresses from the pulpit, and 
at public meetings. (3). The formation of branch associations 
throughout the country ; and (4). The appointment in connection 
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with the two last heads of a competent staff of organising secre- 
taries. The adoption of these several agencies is the result of long 
experience and the catalogue presents, I think, little ground for 
enticism, either on the score of deficiency or excess. As far as my 
own judraient goes, none of the means enumerated can he safely 
dispensed with, nor is there anything of a practicable character to 
he added to them ; hut there is room for a few observations upon 
the mode of carrying them out. 

To begin with the first head, that of publications : most persons 
present are familiar with the criticisms, so frequently pronounced 
upon the dry and uninteresting character of those most important 
instruments of influence, the periodical reports of the Societies' 
proceedings. I think that in these criticisms the difficulties of the 
case are not sufficiently considered. To deal with the mass of 
details, which must necessarily be comprised in these publications, 
in such a way as to give the reader a succinct and connected view 
of the whole operations of the year, with their varied results, to 
set distinctly before his view in wnat places the work of the Society 
is advancing ; where it is receding, and, where, perhaps, it is sta- 
tionary, with the several causes of success or failure ; illustrating 
the narrative with such characteristic incidents as the reports of 
the Society's agents may furnish, requires (as many of the critics 
if they were to try their hands would discover) a more than ordi- 
nary degree of literary talent Still, though the model of excel- 
lence, which the imagination of the reader is apt to conjure up, 
could hardly be expected to be realized, I can but think that 
a material improvement in the style of reports might be effected, 
and that the aevotion of more time and labour, and, possibly, of 
additional outlay to those most important publications would be 
amply rewarded. 

Before dismissing this part of the subject it is not immaterial 
to say a word upon the necessity, with reference not only to the 
preparation of a society's report, but to the conduct of its 
operations, of its being supplied by its missionaries or agents, with 
full particulars of their own proceedings. This is a duty so 
obviously arising out of the relations between themselves and the 
Society on the one hand, and between the latter and its subscribers 
on the other, that it may seem strange that any remarks upon the 
point should be needed ; and yet in truth great difficulty is fre- 
quently experienced by the officers of Missionary Societies, in 
obtaining from its Missionaries adequate reports, and, in not a few 
cases, any reports at all, of the state of their respective missions. 
Time does not admit of my entering upon the grounds or pretexts 
for this reticence, but it would be improper for me to pass on with- 
out expressing my conviction, that it is the imperative duty of the 
managers of a Society to insist upon the information required 
being regularly supplied. 

To proceed to the second head : — A few of the most important 
public meetings, those held in the metropolis, for ex«LXiv^\e^ «ct^ 
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attended with little expense to the subscribers beyond the cost of 
advertisements and other ordinary incidents; the whole of the 
speakers on such occasions (amongst whom happily are found the 
most distinguished and able men, both in Church and State) giving 
their gratuitous assistance ; but for the meetings generally, and 
also for a large proportion of the addresses from tne pulpit, the 
gratuitous services of volunteers requires to be aided oy persons 
employed by the Societies for the special purpose of making their 
proceedings known; and, who, giving their whole time to the 
work, must necessarily be paid for their labor. The . salaries of 
these paid deputations constitute, however, a considerable item in 
the expenditure of the Societies, and it becomes an important 
question, whether the cost might not be reduced. In my humble 
opinion, so far as addresses from the pulpit, at least, are concerned, 
it might and ought. But, for this, the fiat of the Societies 
would be powerless. What is wanted is, if I may be permitted to 
say so, that the clergy should do their own work. If our religious 
Societies are laboring in the service of the Church, if, conse- 
quently, they have a claim to the support of churchmen, it must 
necessarily be incumbent upon the clergy to instruct their 
parishioners in this as well as in every other duty, and to make 
themselves masters of whatever information is requisite to enable 
them to do so. There are, doubtless, amongst the dense popula- 
tions of our great towns many clergymen, \vhose time and energies 
are so much taken up with instilling into their semi-heathen people 
the first elements of religion, as to make it impossible for them to 
do more. But, with regard to the great bulk of the clergy, and 
especially the incumbents of agricultural parishes, it cannot be 
alleged that they have not time enough to instruct their parish- 
ioners in every department of Christian obligation. 

In fact, not so many years ago, when letters used to be issued 
from the Crown, commending this and that religious Society or 
charitable object to the clergy, to be brought under the notice of 
their flocks, the subject was, as a matter of course, introduced to 
each congregation by its own minister. Afterwards, when the 
number of appeals was increased it was found convenient and 
acceptable to the congregations, that clergymen should sometimes 
interchange pulpits on these occasions, and the Societies found it 
necessary from time to time to assist the parochial clergy further 
by providing preachers of the own. Unfortunately, what was at 
first done as an occasional necessity, has come of late to be the 
ordinary practice, and to appeal to their parishioners for the sup- 
port of the religious Societies of the country has come to be con- 
sidered by a large portion of the clergy as beyond the range of 
their own duty, if not as a thing which does not concern them- 
selves at all. They have, in fact, got to consider the loan of their 
pulpits to a preacher on behalf of a religious SocietVi not, as it 
reaUy is, a boon to themselves, but a special favor on tneir part to 
the Society. This has been carried so far, that some personal 
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advantage to the clergyman himself is not, I believe, very fre- 
quently stipulated for as a consideration for his allowing his parish- 
ioners to be taught what they ought to do ; and the use of the 
pulpit has been refused, except upon the condition, that the 
Society, for which the sermon is to be preached, should not only 
supply a preacher for that purpose, but should provide for the 
performance of the whole of the Sunday services, so as to enable 
the Incumbents, at the cost of the Society, to obtain a holiday, for 
which he would otherwise have to pay out of his own pocket. 
" If your Society will not do it, I know others that will," is a 
reply that has been made to an expostulation against this some- 
what unreasonable proposal. 

What has been just mentioned may be hoped to be an extreme 
case. But the habit of feeling, of which the above may be looked 
upon as an extraordinary development, is, I fear, widely spread, 
and I trust that in commenting upon it, as one tending to throw 
an unnecessary burden upon the finances of all religious Societies, 
as well as materially to detract from their efficiency by weakening 
their hold upon the clergy at large, I shall not be deemed to have 
outstripped the limits of that duty which the subject I have 
undertaken imposes upon me. 

One other remark in connection with the same subject — I would 
respectfully submit to the consideration of the Bishops, whether 
they might not themselves render Societies some assistance in 
this matter. It will have been gathered from what I have said, 
that the expenditure of our religious Societies in the collection of 
their funds is aggravated in no inconsiderable degree by the rivalry 
between them, and when there are two or more Societies, having 
partly the same objects, a Bishop mi^ht reasonably decline to 
commend one of such Societies to the Clergy of his diocese in pre- 
ference to the others. But the objection would not apply to a call 
from a Bishop to his clergy, to preach for the common object of 
two or more Societies, whether it was foreign missions, for exam- 
ple, or any other, leaving it to each clergyman and his own con- 
gregation to determine what instrumentality to select for carrying 
it out. If the Bishops were induced to issue Pastoral letters to 
the purport suggested, the weight of direct episcopal influence 
thereby imparted to the appeals of the Societies would, there can 
be no doubt, materially increase the amount of support yielded to 
them, whilst the outlay incurred in obtaining it would, at the 
same time, be sensibly diminished. 

I have not left myself time to remark upon the two remaining 
heads in my division of the means of obtaining contributions ; and 
I have been obliged, in order to bring myself within the limits 
assigned to me, to leave the paper imperfect in other respects. 
But this I cannot help. I would merely request permission before 
sitting down to say, that if, in anything that has fallen from me, 
I have seemed to any one to speak in too positive a tone, the fault 
is one of appearance only. I am too sensible of my de^c\euQ\^ \.Q 
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entertain an extravagant confidence in the correctness of my own 
judgment. But I am here to-day for the purpose of expressing to 
you the sentiments which I actually entertain, be their worth 
more or less ; and, in frankly doing so, I trust to obtain the indul- 
gence of my hearers, whatever they may any of them think about 
the value of what I have said. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Right Hon. Bobebt R. Wakkbn, (Attorney Oenerdl for Ireland), — 
I suppose it is obvious to every one present that any minute criticiBinB 
upon the details of our Religious Societies or upon their administration 
would be better suited for the deliberations of a select committee than for 
discussion at a popular assembly like the present ; therefore, during the 
very few moments for which I shall presume to occupy your attention I shall 
not introduce any observations of that character, but I shall confine my 
remarks to two subjects, one bearing chiefly upon the economical adminis- 
tration of our charities, the other upon their effective operation. 

What then, I would ask, is the great principle at which we ought to aim 
with a view to the economical administration of our charities ? In my 
judgment it is the principle of '* centralization." The principle of union 
and combined working among societies framed upon the same prineiple and 
aiming at a common purpose. Every distinct association involves the 
expense of a distinct establishment with distinct offices, and a distinct 
staff; and not only that, but it involves also an expensive machinery of 
operation for each, and it is obvious that each distinct staff will have 
a motive to create a peculiar interest in the public mind towards their 
own particular association even antagonistic to the interests of its rivals. 
This principle of " centralization'' is, I believe, recognized by all Govern- 
ments as the true principle of economical administration : and the objec- 
tions which are raised to '' centralization" in the abstract are founded 
sometimes upon selfishness, but mure frequently, as I am willing to 
believe, upon an honest doubt is to whether the gain to be derived for cen- 
tralization may not be outweighed by the disadvantages thereby experienced 
by local interests. This objection is one however which cannot be ui^ged 
either by way of pretext or substantial argument against our Religious 
Societies, because as regards them the term ^^ centralization" is used in a 
wholly different sense. With regard to Government, the term is used with 
reference to the place at which the work of that Government is to be carried 
on ; but when we make use of the term with regard to Religious Institutions 
we refer rather to the means by which the charities contemplated by them 
are to be effected. Now let me illustrate this for a moment : we have 
our two great* missionary societies the "Church Missionary Society" and 
the ** Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts." I do 
not mean to be considered as suggesting for one moment that it would be 
either possible or expedient to combine or to blend those two great institu- 
tions. But I would venture to suggest that it would be most desirable 
ioT theCburch itself; if those who conduct or establish Institutionsof the kind, 
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nstead of Btarting novel and expensive and often petty Institutions — suoh for 
ixample as the Patagonian Missionary Society — directed their efforts to 
x>mbine and unite all the second and third class charitable Institutions 
)f the country with oue or other of these great Societies. Thus, beyond 
Jl doubt, great saving would be effected in the domestic expenditure and 
ilso as I believe in the foreign expeoditure of our religious charities. 

No one can read the letters of ** Vigilans" — let him disapprove of their 
spirit or let him doubt their accuracy or question their truth as he may — 
^thout feeling that there is an excessive expenditure in the charities of 
England, and that there is room for reformation and for retrenchment in 
;heir management. I believe that the principles upon which that re- 
tormation and retrenchment may be most efficiently carried out is that 
;>rinciple of ^'centralization." 

The other principle to which I desire to draw your attention for a moment, 
IS bearing above all others upon the effective working of our Ileligious 
Societies, is the importance of a combined and harmonious operation among 
the clerical and the lay elements of the Church. Upon the clerical 
element of our Keligious Institutions depends their harmony with the system 
>f the Church itself : upon the lay element depends public sympathy, and 
apon the cordial co-operation of both elements depends the results and 
influence, and power for good of the Societies themselves. If you have 
the clergy and laity working, as they do in this our island, in harmony. 
In parallel lines, and so co-operating, you have good and beneficent results. 
If they diverge from each other, you have weakness : and if they converge 
Gigainst each other you have discord and confusion. If in our Religious 
Societies — be it one of the minor societies or in a department of the Church 
itself — you have the clergy and the laity wrangling and disputing, quarrelling 
and striving with each other ; then your Institution is like a brawling stream 
which rushes from the mountain top after a storm, attractive no doubt 
but noisy and noxious and doing no practical or permanent good. But 
when you have a great Institution established for the spread of the Everlast- 
ing Gospel, and for the extending of the Kingdom of our Lord and Christ ; 
and when you have the clergy and the laity connected with it co-operating 
for such a purpose, working in harmony, applying their individual energies 
and their own peculiar powers in their own peculiar sphere, then you have, 
not the brawling stream, but, the mighty river into which the streams rush 
united at the foot of the mountain, majestic in its movements, irresistible in 
its force, turning the wheel of the manufacturer, irrigating tiie field of the 
husbandman, piuifying the home of the citizen— at once the harbinger of 
health and the preserver of life. 

If, my lord, in any church it is expedient, if in any church it is essen- 
tial, that there should be this harmouy and this combined co-operation, it is 
in our branch of the United Church of these kingdoms : we have in the 
independence of the clergy and the laity the occasion for this co-opera- 
tion, and the necessity for it. We have an independent clergy, 
because the establishment and endowment of their Church place them in 
a position above the temptations, the cowardice and the servility to which 
voluntaryism is subject. We have an independent laity holding the 
the right of private judgment, repudiating all directors of their consciences 
and recognizing no rule of faith but the word of God. They are, there-' 
fore thoroughly independent each of the other, and long, long may Ireland 
possess that independent clergy, long may i^e xetain that VxAer^Q&dAS^ 
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laity, and long may clergy and laity meot, as we do in this place to-day, to 
promote the honour of the Church, the prosperity of the Church, and 
through the Church, the honour of our God. 

The Bey. Charles H. Rice. — I have few observations to offer upon the 
efficiency of our Church Societies. But there are two objections to be 
made to the multiplication of Societies in addition to what has been so ably 
said already ; and first, I would urge that it involves a waste of the zeal of 
the Church on the mere machinery of administration. Now, the zeal of the 
Church is a gift from God for which she must render an account ; it is a 
talent which she is bound to turn not only to some, but to the very best, 
advantage, and which she has no right to divert to unnecessary office work 
when it might to be employed in furthering God's work. 

Again, the result of this multiplication of societies must be to bring 
inferior men into power, and so to mar the success of a good work. But if 
we are to be saved from the disastrous consequences of this multiplication 
of societies, the Church Societies must learn to restrain themselves — ^to 
know their place and keep it They must act on these principles ; first, 
that they are human institutions, and that the Church is a Divine one; 
next, that the Church is God*s appointed agent for all religious work, and 
that they must act on God's own plan if they desire to do God's work ; and, 
thirdly, they should remember that they are not the mouthpiece but the 
hands of the Church. At the present day, when the Synods of the Church 
are silenced, there is greater danger than ever that when earnest men meet 
for any religious purpose, they will seize the opportunity of expressing their 
opinions on whatever happens to be the subject of the day, however uncon- 
nected with the professed object of that particular meeting. Some Societies 
— I hope not all — yield to this temptation ; and so far as they do so, they 
throw a direct impediment in the way of the progress of God's work. I have 
been very much struck with this on reading over the resolutions proposed 
at the last annual meetings of several of these religious Societies. In every 
list there was one resolution containing some expression or other evidently 
calculated to bring out a speech, not in support of the Society, but in 
disparagement of a certain unpopular party. It is unpleasant to say 
anything against any particular Society. It looks so much like personality ; 
and yet, I suppose, our object here is to deal with facts ; and while I do 
not wish to say anything personal or to reflect on the general working of 
either Society, I have something to say against both the great Societies 
which the Attorney-General has mentioned — the Church Missionary Society 
and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

I dare say there are many present who have at some time or other 
attended at the Board-room of the latter Society, at the monthly meeting. 
They will bear me out in saying that it is a very painful thing to find a 
body of men, noisy men generally, who come there to advance anything but 
the interests of the Society itself. They are ready on any and every 
occasion to enter into any subject but that which it is the special purpose 
of the Society to advance. I must add that, as far as my experience goes, 
they are always outvoted. But often I have noticed that on occasions 
when an important letter is being read from one of the Colonies, or some 
Colonial bishop is present and stands up to make a most interesting and 
valuable statement respecting his diocese, everjrthing is received tamely by 
a portion of the audience who appear very uncomfortable indeed at such an 
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intemiptloii, and to desire only to proceed to these petty discassions which 
seem to gratify them so much. 

Now for the Church Missionary Society. I read not long ago, in the 
Church Munonary Intelligencery a statemeut which I confess astonished 
me ; but I supx>ose that as it appeared in such a publication we are bound 
to regard it as authorized and ofB'cial. The passage occurs in an article 
in the number for December, 1866, on the subject of *' New Zealand," and 
it is as follows : — 

" Primarily it is imperative that the Society retain its own independeot 
status and action." 

Primarily ! I deny that. I say that primarily it is not important that 
the Church Missionary Society should exist. Primarily, it is important that 
the Gospel of the grace of God should be preached by the Church. But 
let us see what it is of which the Society is to remain independent. 

** It cannot merge its action in that of Church Synods. Such assemblages 
necessarily oonsist of men of diverse principles, some Scriptural, others 
more or less deviating from that standard." 

Granted ! And what guarantee, may I ask, has this Society that its 
Committee does not '^ necessarily consist of men of diverse principles, some 
Scriptural, others more or less deviating from that standard f What single 
religious Society, founded by man, can have a more perfect guarantee of its 
perfect purity than the Chiuxh of Christ ? 

Again : *' It is impossible to know what influence may be in the ascend- 
ant, or what direction the action of a Church Synod, especially in these days, 
may take. ... It cannot identify itself with Church Synods, because 
t^ cannot calculate on their action, ... It must so direct itself as to 
allow to Church Synods ample room to describe their orbits, however 
eccentric they may be : and, therefore, the course of the Society in New 
Zealand must continue to be, as to direction and management, such as it 
has always been. The centre of action must be " 

Where, my Lord Archbishop ? 
" In the Society's Committee Room, Salisbury Square, London !" 

Leaving that point, however, I wish rather to speak about the other 
subject — the economical management of these Societies. This requires 
careful consideration, for whatever may be said in reply to "Vigilans," 
there is no doubt that the expenditure of our Societies is excessive ; and 
there is this additional unpleasant fact to be borne in mind that they are 
not doing their work thoroughly ; that they are always confessing that they 
are not doing it, and appealing for further help to enable them to do it. 
The fact is they trust too much to impulse, and too little to principle ; and 
as long as Societies act as rivals to each other, we shall not find an impartial 
consideration of the more pressing claims upon our present help ; we shall 
be too apt to overlook the cause which at the time most requires the atten- 
tion of the Church. 

First of all, if it be true that we are shamefully extravagant in the 
working expenses of our Societies, we ought to acknowledge it. The 
Societies ought to feel an obligation upon them to let their friends and the 
public see exactly what is spent in working expenses. It is at present 
very hard to find that out ; and, although I have taken considerable trouble 
to make out a statement, I am not at all sure that even now I have made 
out the whole case. The difficulties are many. For example, the remit- 
tanoes forwarded to the central office of some of these Eogm^\«a ixoia >^^ 
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branches, have had deducted from them, before they are forwarded, the 
expemies of the Branch Association, and only the nett amoont reaches the 
head office. When this is the case, of course what figures in the Annual 
Report as the '^ gross income'' of the Society is not, in fact, the gross 
amount given by Church people to the cause ; but, as regards a certain part 
of the income, the amount represents what is forwarded to the central office 
after certain deductions for expenses incurred by the Branch ABSodatioiL 
With this observation, let us see what the subscription lists disdoee. Last 
year these local expenses of the Church Pastoral Aid Society amounted to 
j£689 ; of the London Jews' Society j£711 ; of the Gospel Propagation 
Society, £163B ; of the Church Missionary Society, more than X3500. 
These items of course raise the per centage of working expenses very consi- 
derably in some cases. 

As regards per centage, the Church Pastoral Aid Society has the smallest 
devoted to working expenses, it being but 7t P^f cent., whilst the Additional 
Curates' Fund Society's expenses were nearly double that. It is right to 
add, that I am told that this is in part, at least, due to its Committee 
having recently extended their deputation work, thus sowing new seed 
which, it is hoped, will bear fruit in future years. The Church Missionazy 
Society, the Gk>spel Propagation Society, spend each between 12 and 13 per 
cent, of its income on its working expenses ; that is to say, there is half-a- 
orown out of every poimd you contribute to these .Societies, which is lost 
in the cost of management, and never reaches the real objects of the 
Society's operations. If it were proposed to merge these Societies into one, of 
course it is clear that even in this respect a great saving might be effected. 
Then I find that the London Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, spends, in working expenses, 23 per cent, of its income, and the 
South American Missionary Society 21 per cent. This bears on the ques- 
tion of the evil of multiplying these Societies ; and I ought to quote an 
extreme instance of that evH here. I hold in my hand the Ninth Report of 
the Columbian Mission Society. In the balance-sheet of that Report I 
find that the gross receipts for the year 1867 were ^1264, out of which, 
however, I discover that no less than «£433 was received from the Gospel 
Propagation Society special fimds ; and that, consequently, the Society itself 
only received, through its officers and agents, j£821, as against which 
the working expenses for printing, salaries, and incidentals, appear to be 
jS270 5s., or in other words, nearly 32 and 33 per cent, of the entire 
income derived through the Society itself ! The sooner this is merged in 
the Bishop of Columbia's Special Fund of the S. P. G. the better. I will 
not go further into details ; but to speak generally, the working expenses 
of religious Societies may be divided into four classes or heads, vis. : — 
office expenses, canvassing, deputations, and printing. I should like to say 
a word or two on each. 

And first, as to office expenditure. I do not think we can expect much 
reduction under this head until we have an amalgamation of the Sodeties, 
whether by using one common house or in some other way. In London 
there is an attempt being made to build a large Church-house in which it 
is intended that these bodies may meet and manage their busipeBs. Thw 
may materially lessen the total of office expenditure. 

But as regards canvassing. If we cannot all agree to give our money to 
the same society, I think we might agree to have our canvassing conducted 
in a more simple, and therefore more satisfactory, manner ; and I would 
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▼entuie to suggest this plan : — Suppose there were in every diocese an 
officer appointed by the bishop to make every year one general canvass for 
all the Societies, say which the bishop himself sanctions. This would 
greatly economize the expenditure, especially it would secure an enormous 
saving under the bead of postage alone, and would secure efficiency in the 
work of canvassing ; and I would suggest that every cathedral could supply 
the men to execute this diocesan work ; if, not, they must be poverty-stricken 
indeed. I cannot think that such a canvass would be treated with disre> 
spect by the dergy, coming to them as it would, with the sanction of their 
bishop. 

As to deputations, it is doubtless necessary that detailed information 
should be given to the people generally on the subjects with which our 
Societies deal ; and sonuHfMSy not always, that men should be sent to give 
the people that information. But a clergyman would not send for a stranger 
on a special occasion if he wanted to warn his people, for instance, against 
the sin of intemperance. And does not his duty include also his telling 
such facts as relate to the work of these Societies to his own people ? Thus 
he might often be himself a " Deputation " from the Societies to his own 
flock. 

And lastly, for I am warned that my time is brief, there is room for 
great improvement and retrenchment in the printing of Annual Reports. 
They might be considerably reduced in bulk now that so many of the 
Societies publish excellent magazines to which the readers of the Report 
might be referred for fuller information. And they need not be sent broad- 
cast to people who don't ask for them and don't want them. 

J. £. G0B8T, Esq., M.P. — I wish, my Lord Archbishop, to call the atten- 
tion of the Congress to the fact that the objects for which Religious Socie- 
ties are established,' consist of two sorts. — There is one kind of object 
which is purely local and temporary in its character, and societies established 
for the attainment of that class have very little connection with the general 
body of the Church, though they are deep objects of concern to those who 
manage and are connected with them, and who take an interest in the local 
or temporary objects for the accomplishment of which they have been 
founded. But there are other societies, and these are such as form the 
special topic of discussion amongst us here to-day — societies founded to 
carry out work, which is above all things Church work. If the character 
of any church be such that it merely is competent to hold its own, and 
to perform the services of religion in that place where it has been a long 
time established, but is incapable of extending its bounds, you do not 
consider that it has any real life, which is worth consideration. But 
suppose that a large and populous district suddenly sprung up in the 
neighbourhood of some city or town in England or Ireland^ as Protes- 
tants you would value the church which was capable of extending its 
bounds, and embracing that new district in its religious operations, 
just as you would regard that church which was incapable of that 
extension of her bounds as practically ''dead.'' Well, the same prin- 
ciple applies to the missionary work ; if ydu have a church alive to its 
duty at home, but incapable from its spirit or organization to bear the Gos- 
pel message to the Heathen or of carrying the word of Truth to foreign 
lands, you say, and say truly, that such a church is dead. Now, I 
want to put it to the Congress whether it is not a source of shame and 
disgnoe in any church of this day that voluntary aasocAa^ionft i^o'^^i \)^ 
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necessaiy for the carryiDg on of what is esseDtially Church work ? I do 
Dot wish to say one single word against the societies themselres, or against 
the large-heartedness and zeal of those laymen and clergy who devote their 
time and their care to the establishment and maintenance of these societies ; 
but I say that the shame and the disgrace falls upon the Church itself for 
allowing that which is her own special work to be performed by any yolun- 
tary association whatever. The only excuse for this state of things 
seems to be one which is entirely opposed to truth, but it is sometimes 
urged, nevertheless, and it is this : that these voluntary societies perform 
their work so well that it would be a pity to obstruct them in their labours 
and a discredit to destroy them. Is this so ? In the great work of collecting 
funds for this army of workers, to enable the societies to carry out their 
work, no such success attends the operations of these bodies. Their 
reports show, as has been just pointed out by the preceding speaker, not 
only a waste, but a waste at both ends. In London, the head quirten, 
there is a waste ; and throughout the country there is a waste in the 
number of persons who are sent about by the different societies, many 
of them established for pretty much the same object, but who go about 
multiplying agents at great expense, not really knowing that they are 
advocating the claims of kindred societies, and so far hindering inst^id of 
promoting the true interests of the Church itself. It is idle to say 
that the societies succeed thus in collecting sums and funds so well that we 
ought not to stop or obstruct their operations. But this may be said to 
touch the beginning of the matter : look now to the end of the scheme, the 
spending department of the societies, which I need hardly say is so vital a 
department to be considered in this question. Do you think that the 
money so collected by these deputations through the country and otherwise, 
is laid out with such groat advantage that we ought not to expect any great 
reformation in that part of the operation of such bodies ? Why, there are 
some societies which are carrying on their work in profound ignorance of 
what other similar societies are doing in the same direction. I know 
myself, as a positive fact, that the (Jospel Propagation Society enters 
on its operations and allocates its funds very frequently without any know- 
ledge of the operations of the Church Missionary Society ; and, unless 
sometimes some gentleman, who happens to be on both Committees, may 
incidentally mention something of the working of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the Propagation Society does its work in entire ignorance of 
what is being done in the same field, by the kindred society. And even in 
carrying on the important task of appropriating the funds amongst the 
efficient preachers of the Church in connexion with the Propagation Society 
we are often in perfect ignorance of what the Church Missionary Society 
may be actually doing in the same direction. And I have no doubt 
that exactly the same state of things exists at the Church Missionary 
Society's Committee Meetings. This could only result in great evil to the 
Societies themselves, were there not such failures in their worir ; 
for they have not anything liko covered the field which they professedly 
seek to occupy. If they did, then this course of management to which I 
have alluded would be intolerable. There is not much danger perhaps at 
present, but why? Because the work is so little done, the ground is 
so extensive that the agents or representatives of these two great societies 
seldom come in contact with each other in the mission-field. 

Look then at the results of all this ; are they such, as regards our home 
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and foreign missions, as to make us content with the action of voluntary 
associations ? Take for example, by way of answer to that question, the 
amount which is given to those societies by this wealthy Church. What is 
it ? Ridiculously small when it is compared with the work itself, or with 
the enormous wealth of the Church with which it is associated. So apparent 
is this indeed, and so deeply is it felt that most strenuous exertions have 
been made lately to increase the funds of these societies. Your Grace knows 
that the four Archbishops of the Church recently joined together in appeal- 
ing to the people to increase their contributions to the Gospel Propagation 
Society : and what was the result ? The appeal, unanswerable in its state- 
ments was, my lord, with all due respect, so far as the increasing of the 
funds of the society was concerned, a complete failure. 

Now the moral which I would draw from all this is two-fold. And first, 
I would suggest a moral for the societies themselves. I think every one who 
is in any way connected with these societies should have prominently before 
his mind the necessity of common action, either in the way of bringing 
such societies together — whether it be in a church-houso, such as has been 
already mentioned as in process of erection, where they may all have com- 
mon offices under the same roof, or by engaging unitedly in any common 
or joint operation — ^which I believe is sometimes done and with advantage 
— or in promoting in every way possible the catholic management of thes 
several societies. 

But above all things I think that we are guilty of a very great sin if wo 
endeavour, under any temptation or inducement, to try and make our 
societies less catholic and less general than the Church to which we all 
belong. I hope I am not a bigoted man. I am aware from my own per- 
sonal experience of the great work for Christ which has been done in 
New Zealand by the Church Missionary Society and its agents, and 
I woidd be very sorry to say one word to hurt the feelings of those good 
men who have done such good work for the Church in that locality ; 
but I heard with pain that extract which was read here to-day, from what 
I am bound to assume is an authentic publication of the Socie^. 

This is the moral which I would draw from the facts I have mentioned 
for those who manage the affairs of these societies, but I think the great 
lesson ought to be laid to the heart of the members of the Church them- 
selves. The root of the matter has always appeared to me to be but 
in the address of the four archbishops which I referred to a moment ago. 
I have not got it by me, but in it there occurs this passage which I quote 
from memory — your Grace will be able to correct me if I state it wrongly — 
*' that the collection of funds for the spread of the Gospel should be made 
a x>*'* of th® parochial organization in every district.'* I think we 
ought to have at once a j>roper Church organization for the spread of our 
Church and her principles both at home and abroad. I think the 
time is gone by when we ought to trust for the accomplishment of this 
great work to voluntary societies or voluntarjrism, and that the Church 
should rouse herself up to see what is her own work and rouse herself 
up then to do it. Here it would not do to attempt to enter into any details 
of what that organization should be, but the Church organizing itself for the 
purpose of doing this, her own work, would gain a strong, a most enormous 
advantage against the adversaries with whom she is at present working, 
and by whom she is surrounded. The mind of every true Churchman is 
at the present time agitated hy the thought of whether the Ch.\ac^ \& to 
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be allowed to last any louger — whether the Church in England or Ireland, or 
any part of that Church, might not be thrown now upon its own resources. 
We do not know the future nor what it may bring to us in this matter : 
but every one is doubting whether we ought at once to form ourselves 
into a voluntary society or remain, as I hope we shall remain, a National 
Established Church. But whether that question be decided in one way or 
iu the other, there can be no objection to the Church organizing itself for 
doing her own work at home and abroad : and doing it, moreover, through 
the parishes, and dioceses, and provinces, and all the existing machinery 
and constitution of the Church itself. If the framework of the Nationil 
Church shall be taken away it may be disastrous, it is true, but it is the 
duty of every one to place the Church now in such a position that under 
any circumstances she will be enabled efficiently to do her work at home as 
well as abroad. 

The Very Rev. Maurice F. Day, D.D. (Dean of Limerick). 

I shall only detain the meeting for a moment or two while I say a few 
words in answer to what may be considered a * challenge ' offered to the 
Church Missionary Society. I have the honour of being one of the 
Hon. Secretaries of that Society in Ireland. I do not see my brother 
Secretary here. If he were I would put the answer in his hands as being 
much better able to give it than I am. You will, however, allow me to 
occupy the important time of this meeting only for a moment or two in 
answering this question which has been put here to-day — '* Is the Church 
Missionary Society as Catholic as the Church herself ?" I answer without 
any hesitation, my lord, that it is ; but I desire, at the same time, to 
make a distinction which is very important. It is as Catholic as the doc- 
trines of our Church, as they are defined by herself in her Articles and 
Prayer Book : it is not as Catholic as we find the opinions of members of 
our Church,' or professed members of our Church. And, my lord, it is 
because there are such a number of persons in the Church holding — in all 
sincerity, we are willing to admit, but still holding — opinions which we 
believe the Church does not warrant. That the Church Missionary Society, 
and I believe other religious societies, find themselves unable to cast them- 
selves upon the ordinary machinery of the Church, or to accept, as a genuine 
member of that Church, and as one fitted to bear a part in the working and 
management of such societies, every person who bears the name of Church- 
man. It is on this account, my lord, that the basis of the Society has 
been narrowed — narrowed not as compared with the doctrines of the Church 
herself, but, narrowed, as compared with those doctrines as we see them 
taught around us by many in our Church. 

I fully agree with what was said as to the good which may be effected 
by greater economy in the management of our societies ; but I believe that 
if that economy were to be carried out by any disregard of their doctrinal 
teaching or character, the loss would be greater than the gain. I believe 
that there are earnest Christian people who will give their means for 
the support of what they believe and know to be the Truth as taught in 
our Church and as defined in the Articles of our Faith, who, if our religious 
societies became less definite in their character, and embraced a great 
variety of religious opinions amongst those employed by them, would with- 
draw their support because their confidence in the societies would be a)iftV«n, 
and as a consequence infinite damage would be done to such societies. I 
have to ask your Grace's pardon for occupying the time of tl^e meeting 
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in thus giving an answer to the obseryations made respecting the Church 
Missionary Society. 

The Yen. Geosob A. Dsnison (Archdeacon of Taunton),] 
In listening to Mr. Turner's excellent paper I began to be almost afraid 
that since I had left London the Church had been disestablished, although 
I had not read of it in either the Times newspaper or the Pall Mall Oazette ; 
for, if I understood Mr. Turner's paper right, it shewed that he objects to 
Convocation, because it does not include an admixture of the laity. Now, 
I have always understood that Convocation is an assembly of representation 
of the spiritualty of the realm, and of these alone, aUd that the control of 
the hdty lies not in Convocation, but in Parliament ; and we must all admit 
that Parliament is not usually very slow to exercise that control. Convo- 
cation is not a legislative body ; — it is a consultative, a deliberative, advis- 
ing body upon Church matters ; and if the laity were to be admitted to 
Convocation, there would be at once trouble created between Convocation 
and Parliament. The reason of this is obvious. In Convocation, the laity 
might there agree with the spiritual members of that body in accepting deci- 
sions which, in the larger lay gathering of Parliament, might be reversed or 
opposed; and the result would be, that discontent would inevitably be 
created. At present, however, while the Convocation might meet and con- 
sider subjects, and express an opinion upon them, that opinion has no 
validity as a law binding upon- the country until Parliament has affirmed 
it ; and even then the decision becomes binding, not because it is the 
voice of ' Convocation, but because Pariiament has ratified what Convoca- 
tion has advised. I did not think it would have been necessary, at 
this time of day, to state anything about what Convocations are and 
what they are not. I thought that was all quite clear and well under- 
stood. But is there no place where the laity may meet, together with 
the clergy, to consult about Church matters, without interfering with the 
legislature of the country ? To be sure there are — where ? Why there is a 
place in every diocese-^I mean Diocesan Synods ; and I believe if we had 
Synods in every diocese, then the Church in England and Ireland would be 
secure. I think it is of great importance to-night that we should know 
that what Mr. Turner suggests will not accomplish what he wishes. 

Now, as regards these poor Societies, I really never heard them so much 
spoken against before ; but if you ask me my opinion, I will say that I 
don't believe they are to blame ; but I think the blame lies in the fact, that 
the spiritual assemblies of the Church of England have been so long in 
abeyance that it was necessary for Voluntary Societies to fill up the gap 
which the silence of these assemblies created ; and it lies next in the fact, 
that the clergy — the parochial clergy — do not take that interest in Missionary 
work which they ought. It was suggested by some one to-day that instead of 
having persons connected with each difiereut society to go round and collect 
funds for that society in each district, the work of collecting for all the 
societies might be entrusted to some one person in each place : and I think 
it was thrown out as a good idea that in places where there are Cathedrals, 
the dean and chapter — being people who have nothing to do — might 
thus be usefully employed. For my part, I believe that if the parochial 
clergy in their several parishes would preach about missionary work — if 
every clergyman said in his own mind when he entered a parish ^* I will 
not only preach the Gospel of Christ, as what concerns my parishioners 
ieparatelyi but I will preach about home and foreign miaaionAxy nvotVl^ «sA 
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that |iot only in my pulpit on the Sunday but in my week-day yiaits from 
house to house,'' and acted up to it, an immense amoimt of benefit would 
accrue to the societies themselves. Deputations are necessary at times, 
but I believe they would become almost unnecessary if the parochial clergy 
took their proper place in the great missionary cause instead of waiting for 
the societies to take it. Why, since I have been in this room to-day I saw 
a very distinguished layman who has been very often " a deputation '' — a 
very modest and retiring kind of man he is too — who has quite as fre- 
quently had to administer a word of advice and a word of warning to the 
clergymen whom he meets on these rounds, as he has to the people whom 
he addresses. 

I believe that central organization may do something to remedy the evils 
which are complained of regarding the management and working of our reli- 
gious Societies ; but I believe the true and effectual remedy is to be sought in 
parochial agency and by parochial action. If the parochial clergy, instead 
of waiting or asking for deputations, to awaken the minds of their congre- 
gations on the great topic of Missionary labours, would only consider it their 
duty, as ministers, to advocate the cause of such Societies, and to impress 
upon their people that the work of such Societies was identical with that 
of the Church itself, namely, the preaching of the Gospel to every creature, 
I believe a great machinery for this improvement would be brought into 
operation, and incalculable good would result to the Societies as well as to 
the Church itself. 

Rev. H. B. Tristbam. — I simply rise, my lord, to answer a question 
which has been put respecting the Church Missionary Society, and the per 
centage which its working expenses bear to its receipts. I ask those who 
have stated that matter if they have ever estimated that per centage by the 
per centage which the expenses of collecting the revenue of this Empire 
bear to the amoimt of that revenue ? Then as regards the subject of depu- 
tations and the apathy of the clergy. I may state that the gentlemen who 
act as deputations for the Church Missionary Society are not paid at all — 
there is no such item of expenditure at all, and all that we ever pay 
them is their travelling expenses. I believe that by means of these depa- 
tations wo receive large sums of money which otherwise would never 
probably reach us at all, and therefore I think that deputations are usefid 
helps to our societies. It is necessary to diffuse useful information concern- 
ing our work throughout the country. It is quite a different thing when 
funds have to be collected for a special work of local interest, such as that 
of our Durham Church Building Society, which raised in a very short time 
a sum of £40,000 for a special work. But for general work, such as that 
of a large missionary society, I believe deputations are requisite. A great 
deal of that work might of course be avoided if the clergy in the different 
dioceses brought forward the society's claims as a part of their ministerial 
duty, but still even then it might be useful at times to send a branch of 
holly amongst them to stir up them and their people to renewed exertion. 
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HINDRAKCES AT HOME AND ABROAD TO THE 

PROGRESS OF MISSIONS. 

Rev. Dr. Kay read the following Paper: — 

Having so wide a subject as ** Hindrances to the Progress 
of Missions " to deal with, I have thought it best to confine 
my remarks to one department of the mission field — India. 
That one department, indeed, is so vast, that in any case my 
sketch must he very imperfect. Yet I hope that a plain and 
frank statement of some of the actual hindrances to the progress 
of Missions in India may be helpful towards dispelling the mis- 
apprehension which now appears to prevail on the subject. 

That misapprehension has arisen very naturally. 

The fact is, that the Missionary, on whom, of course, Church- 
men at home depend for their information, is unwilling to speak 
much of the hindrances to his work, The predominant thought 
with him is one of thankful wonder at the facilities afforded to 
him for working at all. That a land which has been for 3,500 
years occupied by the best-organized and solidest system of pagan- 
ism the world has seen, — the land over which only 170 years ago 
one of the most fanatical of Moslem rulers held absolute sway, — 
that this land should now be traversable by the Ministers of Christ 
without let or hindrance, seems to him one of the greatest of Pro- 
vidential miracles. It may well do so. A thoughtful French 
statesman (M. de Tocqueville) said that " the conquest and govern- 
ment of India by the English appeared to him the most wonderful 
event in the whole history of the world."* It cannot be surprising 
if the missionary sees in so unique an event the over-ruling hand 
of Him who has " all authority in heaven and in earth." This 
is his habitual view. He who enabled Paul to stand at the centre 
of the Roman Empire, and preach the Gospel aicwX^roiCj has 
opened to us the approaches to the mightiest stronghold of 
heathenism. There in the heart of Satan's kingdom, — at Delhi or 
at Benares, at Lucknow or at Puri, — we may announce the fact 
of Christ's sovereignty. 

To use this precious opportunity well and wisely is the mission- 
arv's main care. To work on at his appointed post with patient 
diligence is his chief joy. He spends no time in counting the 
enemy's forces. He wastes no energies in anxious examination 
of results already attained. That considerable Christian congre- 
gations should have been formed at many points of the country ; 
that eminent men — ^both Hindus and Mussulmans — should have 
embraced Christianity at the sacrifice of their dearest earthly 
interests ; and that around the chief foci of mission- work a large 
amount of knowledge of Christianity should have been diffused ; 

♦ See Qoarterly Bevieir, Jaly, 1866. 
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these are facts, which he gratefully recognizes and duly appreci- 
ates, but he is intent on something beyond. He knows that the 
labour of the present generation is chiefly of a preparatory kind. 
He accepts this state of the case cheerfully ; holcling firmly by that 
axiom of faith, that he who is working in obedience to Christ, out 
of love to His name, cannot possibly labour in vain. 

Now suppose that a man who has been acting in this temper for 
years comes home, is it not natural that he should wish chiefly to 
speak to his friends of the marvellous opportunity the Church has 
in India for working ? As for the diflBculties of the work he is 
unwilling to speak of them ; — amor erubescit noTnen dijfficultatis. 
Nay, he feels that the greatest difliculties lie in the state of the 
Church itself, and in tne small number of men that it sends into 
the mission-field ; but is it for him (with his deep consciousness of 
personal shortcomings) to dilate on these points? — So, for. the 
most part, he leaves the subject untouched. 

Meanwhile it is no less natural that Churchmen at home should 
become a little impatient. They have been forming their expec- 
tations on inadequate data, ** The early Church," they say, 
** though it had the whole weight of Greet and Roman civiliza- 
tion opposed to it, soon spread into every part of the Empire. 
We have our two great Societies sending their men to India year 
by year. They go out carrying with them both the open Bible 
and the * catholic faith, whole and undefiled ;' having, moreover, 
the science and civilization of modern Europe on their side ; sup- 
ported, too, by the splendour of the British name: yet Brahman- 
ism still flourishes ; the old idolatries are not yet swept away; 
Rama has not bowed down ; Siva has not stooped. 

** Whence comes this seeming failure? why is there so little 
progress ? " 

Perhaps the following observations may contribute, in some 
degree, to clearing up these questions : — 

I. First, then, I think it true to say that there are some things 
in Hinduism which tend to give it far greater coherency than the 
idolatrous system of Greece or Rome possessed, especially these 
two. 

1. They have among them books of unquestionable antiquity, 
which are everywhere venerated by them as of Divine authority; 
and from which all their religious rites, laws, institutions, and 
(even) philosophical systems, either have been, or are supposed 
to have been, derived. 

2. And then there is in every part of the land a priestly caste, 
who are not simply the depositaries or custodians of these sacred 
books — not merely the sole expounders of their meaning, — ^bnt 
who are looked on as the living impersonations of that Eternal 
voice which (they believe) uttered the Vedas. This body of 
men have exercised over the whole Hindu community the most 
complete spiritual despotism. 

And, in proportion to their exaltation, has been the religious 
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degradation of the lower classes. Absolute submission of the 
reason and the conscience to the Sacerdotal caste has been exacted 
and yielded. So long as this was secured, the Brahman was will- 
ing to allow any other points to be conceded. So long as his 
authority was supreme, every opinion might be allowed, every 
form of superstition, however abject or debasing, might be tolera- 
ted. Under the influence of this fatal despotism the ' mystery 
[>{ iniquity ' has worked out, it would seem, its fullest development. 
Let one fact suffice — the most sacred temple in India, tnat of 
Jagann&th at Puri, (to which thousands resort every year from 
all parts of India), has its walls covered with figures and symbols 
of the direst obscenity. 

It is easy to conceive what the effect of this has been on the 
great mass of the people. They, believe themselves to be in the 
midst of a system of things which has been going on for millions 
of years. Their future destiny is in the hands of the all-powerful 
" gods upon earth," the wielders of divine authority. To rebel 
against the Brahman, and so bring down his curse upon them, 
would (at any rate, mightj they think) consign them to a^es of 
hopeless misery. Their policy, then, is to remain quiet, to live in 
submission to their Guru. Accordingly, when the missionary 
addresses the people in the street or bazdr, he frequently hears 
remarks of this kind : " What do I know? Go to the pundits. 
They know all ;" or " It is all very fine, probably, but it was not 
written on my forehead " — that is, * Destiny made me a Hindu ; I 
have no right to be anything else.' 

As for the Brahman, he rejects with scorn the notion that one 
not bom on the sacred soil of India should have anything to teach 
him about religion ; and even if he be prevailed on to listen, he 
does not readily see anything attractive in the outlines of Chris- 
tian doctrine. From childhood upward his thoughts have been 
cast in a pantheistic mould. He views himself as a particle of the 
divine essence that has to rise to re-union with deity by means of 
prescribed ritual and mantras and philosophic study. To tell such 
a one of man's state of guilt in the sight of the All-holy God, of 
the necessity of repentance and conversion, of salvation by faith in 
Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, — this is to undeify him, — this 
is to bind him for ever in the bonds of that finite existence, from 
which it has been his great object all along to escape. Those 
who know what strong fascination Spinosism has exercised on 
many fine intellects in modem Germany, England, and America, 
will more easily understand what a hindrance this Brahmanism 
must present to the progress of Indian evangelization. 

II. But now let us turn and look at some few points in the 

Sisition and circumstances of the European missionary himself, 
ere, too, we shall find him contending with some disadvantages 
which did not, I think, beset the primitive Evangelist. The 
things I am about to mention will, perhaps, seem very unimportant. 
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They do not strike the imagination, yet they are serious practical 
difficulties, and my object is to state facts. 

1. First, as regards the principal instrument of missionary work, 
— language. The vernaculars of India differ so widely from those 
of Europe in structure and idiom, that, I suppose, hardly one mis- 
sionary m four (of those who are born and educated in Europe) 
learns to speak and write in them gracefully. This, however, is not 
all. The languages themselves are defective as regards the 
missionary's main purpose. They do not supply him with the 
means of expressing his most important thougnts. 

When St. Paul preached at Corinth or Ephesus, he had an 
instrument ready to his hands in that Hellenistic Greek which had 
taken shape in the Septuagint version 200 years before. Now this 
preparatory work has had to be done for all the languages of 
North India within the present century ; indeed, it is still going on. 
To take an instance. When the missionary had to translate the 
Scriptures into Bengali, he found a difficulty even in rendering 
the word " God." There was the word ** Brahm;'^ but this was 
irremediably tainted with pantheistic notions. There was the 
polytheistic " devatdj^ which means " a deity." The primitive 
^^ Devd'^ had come to be merely equal to the Latin, •' Divus." 
Lastly, there was the term '* Ishwary^ used by the Vedantist 
when speaking of the Deity as maker and ruler of the visible 
world, but also employed in a reverent way by the people. This 
last, then, was adopted, and is now the established rendering in 
Christian Bengali books for " God." Similarly, conceptions like 
those of righteousness, holiness, humility, charity; and still more, 
such as those of grace, justification, redemption, salvation ; had to 
be provided for either by selecting and appropriating some already 
existing word, or (as rarely as possible) by new formations from 
the Sanscrit. 

2. Another point. Few persons brought up in a temperate 
climate can reside in the plains of India without adopting a mode 
of living which, in some degree, severs them from the natives. 
For five or six months in the year the European must live almost 
under shelter. His food, his clothing, his house arrangements, 
differ from those of the people ; and to the poorer classes, whose 
food is rice and curry, whose clothing is a long cotton towel, and 
whose dwelling is a hut of bamboo and palm leaves, they cannot 
but appear to be expensive, and even luxurious. A word or two 
as to this. 

Severalyears ago a pamphlet was written by a Roman Catholic, 
in which English missionaries were reproached with having com- 
fortable houses and food; but in an account of the Romish mis- 
sions in South India,* published three years ago, I find a different 
view adopted. It is there recorded (and no one who knows India 

• " Catholic Miflsions in South India, by Rot. W. Strickland, and T. W. M. Marehan, 
Eaq,"* 1865, 
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can read sucli a record without deep sympathy), that out of forty- 
three Roman Catholic missionaries, who died at Madura between 
the years 1840 and 1863, ten died within a year of their landing 
in India; twenty-five (more than half) witliin the first five years; 
only seven of the whole number had exceeded ten years of resi- 
dence; and only two had exceeded fifteen. The just remark of 
the Romish historian is : '^ This sacrifice of valuable lives must 
continue until the means of the mission are sufficient to supply 
better food to the fathers." 

Now just this suitable diet, and nothing more, is what the Eng- 
lish Societies provide. But then, even thus much places the mis- 
sionaries in a somewhat unfavourable position as regards their 
relation to the great bulk of the Hindus, who are miserably poor. 
The missionary may be in the truest sense a " cross-bearer," one 
who has made great sacrifices of worldly comfort ; but to the poor 
Hindu he seems to be most enviably circumstanced, to be living 
in affluence. I need not point out how very much there is in 
the Grospel message which loses its ethical force when it is pre- 
sented under such conditions, or how artificial the words of the 
preacher are apt to seem, when he calls on the Hindu to " seek 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness " before all other 
things, — aye, at the cost of all other things. 

3. Then, as to the missionary's belonging to the rulers' com- 
munity. This is far from being clear gain. A large portion of the 
natives, both Hindu and Mussulmd,n, believe there is nothing the 
English Government has more at heart (with a view to perpetuat- 
ing our Mdj) than their Christianization. The overt neutrality of 
our Government in religious matters is looked upon as only a 
subtle policy adopted to conceal its real design. Here, then, is a 
reason for standing aloof from the missionary. Besides, there is a 
wide-spread notion that the foreigner's government has come 
between them and the favour of heaven. Lakahmi (the goddess 
of wealth and fortune) has forsaken the land. Now, even under 
the pagan Roman Government, we know how readily public 
calamities were attributed to the anger of the gods against Chris- 
tians. " Non pluit Deus; due ad Christianos." How much more, 
then, when the government is itself Christian ! Thus our religion 
has to bear a portion of that heavy invidious burden which every- 
where rests on absolute power. Every famine, or epidemic, or 
inundation, is made by a superstitious people to weigh against us. 
" The English mean certainly to govern well and justly," it is 
said, " but what can be done ? There is now no barkdt " — no 
blessing. I remember a very intelligent Bengali's assuring me 
that the best soils do not now produce above one-half what they 
did sixty years ago. 

These, then, are specimens of the actual hindrances which stand 
in the way of the Indian missionary. I mention them that Church- 
men at honde may look at what is going on in a more m^iUeT-oi- 
fact way; not, as it apologizing for the missionary \a\)0\Met. He 
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looks on these and the like difficulties as part of his appointed loi. 
To surmount them is his vocation. He is content to steer his 
course right onward. He will do what he can ; — though he never 
ceases to regret that the Church at home does not send out more 
men, and better men, to so mighty a work. The hindrances to 
which the missionary is most keenly sensitive are of a totally 
different kind from those I have alluded to. I must needs men- 
tion some of these. 

III. Whilst thousands of educated Hindus have advanced very 
far towards a dispassionate consideration of the claims of Christia- 
nity on their allegiance, and whilst many have yielded themselves 
up to its claims, tnere are tens, or hundreds, of thousands, who are 
looking out with quick and jealous eyes to detect anything in the 
state of Christendom that may be made to weigh against these 
claims. For instance, they reproach Christendom, — 

1. With its past negligence and inaction. " If the Gospel were 
true, if Christ be the one only Saviour, how is it that you allowed 
so many ages to pass away in silence ? " 

2. With its diviaiona. *' Why do you not first agree among 
yourselves what truth is? How should we be able to decide? " 

3. With the various forms of unbelief that exist inside Chris- 
tendom. It is, indeed, an awful fact that so large a portion of 
English literature at the present moment is precisely such as is 
fitted to prejudice the candid heathen inquirer; — as if the spirit of 
Elymas the Sorcerer were at work among us " perverting the 
straight ways of the Lord." 

When the missionary stands before the Hindu, and hears 
reproaches like these, then, indeed, " the sword enters into his 
soul." 

My time is almost exhausted, and I have yet spoken only 
of hindrances to missionary progress. Yet I have incidentally 
mentioned what is the only answer I purpose giving to the ques- 
tion, " How are these hindrances to be overcome ? " There is no 
other way but this: — the Church must rouse herself to take a 
juster view of the wondrous dignity God has conferred upon her 
in giving her so invaluable an opportunity of evangelizing India. 
I do not know how this can be done, unless w^e begin by devoting 
a larger space of time to the consideration of the subject. I trust, 
therefore, it will not be thought presumptuous, if I once more 
suggest, (as I have twice before done at meetings of the Congress), 
that one obvious way of securing this first step would be if the 

Eeriod between Ascension- Day and Whitsunday, could be held to 
e more or less set apart to reflection on this great duty, to inter- 
cession for the heathen, and to supplications thai God will be 
pleased to bestow on the home Church a larger amount both of 
zeal and of knowledge. Till something of this kind is done, I see 
no hope of any great improvement. 

But it is said, " We cannot spare the time ; we cannot afford to 
^ive more either of men or money ; our own wants at home are 
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too pressing." Now, certainly, if there be any who give all their 
available time, money, mental energy, sympathy, and prayers to 
the home Church, we have nothing to say to such beyond this, 
" May grace, mercy, and peace, be with them." Yet it does not 
follow mat their view is the right one. 

What, if in the purposes of Grod the Church's fulfilment of her 
Evangelistic duty be the grand test of her faithfulness? 

What, if a cold, heartless, perfunctory discharge of this duty 
entail as its penalty a diminution of power, and prerogative, and 
firuitfulness in our home work? For 

'* Ceasing to give, we cease to have:'- 
Such is the law of Love.'* 

What, if mission-work be the principal means by which charity 
(the bond of unity) is to be re-invigorated ? 

What, if no portion of the Church can attain anything beyond 
a weakly and stunted growth, so long as the mass of our race are 
lying prostrate beneath the tyranny of " the fcocr/ioicparopcc of the 
darkness of this world ?" 

What, if the Church's glory cannot break forth until the whole 
compass of our globe shall have become an altar, upon which shall 
take place ** the offering up of the Gentiles, acceptable (to God), 
being sanctified by the Holy Ghost." * 



DISCUSSION. 

The Rev. F. Meybick : — Want of faith, want of zeal, and want of love 
— ^these we all know to be, at home and abroad, the great hindrances of 
missionary success. But I do not dwell on these, as we do not come here 
to warm and stir up each others feelings and affectioDs so much as to take 
counsel together, if so be that we may suggest to each other something that 
may be of use to our Zion. I only mention these things — want of faith, 
want of zeal, want of love — lest any should think that in dwelling upon 
want of organization — which is the point to which I desire to draw your 
attention — I for a moment ignored or forgot those higher things in conjunc- 
tion with which organization is alone useful, and without which it would 
produce evil instead of good. My Lord Archbishop, I believe that organ- 
ization is at the present moment the ciying need of the Church of England 
and Ireland. She is confronted throughout her length and breadth, and at 
every point, by an enemy which is striving and must strive, not only for her 
degiudation, but also for her utt«r destruction and absorption. And this 
enemy has the most perfect organization — her organization claims the admi- 
ration even of her adversaries ; and we have comparatively no organization 
to set against hers. We trust to the high character of our clergy, to the 
force of truth, to the purity of our doctrine — and thus we give her the 
advantage over us. 

• Bom. XT. 16. 
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For missionary success it is plain that we want two things — ^men and 
means. What is the home organization which is required for supplying 
them ? For the supply of men we have St. Augustine's, College, CSau- 
terbury. Thank God that we have St. Augustine's, Canterbury ; and let 
us not forget to offer our thanks for it to men too. We have also a Ifis- 
sionary College at Warminster. But what is one, what are two colleges 
for training the missionaries of the Church of England and Ireland f The 
Buddhist and the Brahmin are altogether different from the Hottentot and 
the Australian savage ; and the missionaries who have to deal with them 
should be trained differently. It is not too much to say that we ought to 
have a University of such Colleges ; not, perhaps, such a University as we 
have had in Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, and which we may retain still 
if we will exert ourselves to preserve for our children the inheritance which 
we have received from our fathers — but a University consisting of many 
colleges locally separated, but combining together for common examinations. 

I pass on to the supply of means. More and more, whether we wish it 
or no, we are being driven back upon primitive principles. In Capetown 
first, in Ireland, perhaps, second, and in England third, we are being com- 
pelled to fall back, not only on the primitive faith, which is the faith of 
the Church of England and Ireland, but also on the primitive constitution 
of the Church as the model which we must foUow. Now, the most cha- 
racteristic feature of the primitive Church is not the parish, of which we 
have heard a good deal to-day, but the Diocese. I believe that in every 
diocese in England and Ireland there is an enormous fund of latent power 
which it needs only the finger of the Bishop to evoke. There are clergy 
and laity willing to spend and to be spent in the cause of Christ and His 
Church, if they are called upon by their Bishop to come to his help. They 
will not stand forward otherwise. Whether it be from pride or whether it 
be, as I believe, from a proper self-respect and modesty, they will not put 
themselves before their equals in position unless they are summoned ; but 
let them be so summoned and they will gladly come. There are some 
dioceses in which this ia done. Have we not here to-day one who, when- 
ever there is anything wise or good or loving or largehearted to do, is the 
first to do it ? But I venture to say that it might be done universally. Why 
should there not be an organized body in every diocese to advance the 
cause of Missions ? I desire to speak with unfeigned respect of the gentie- 
men who, having been themselves missionaries, come as deputations to our 
parishes to advocate the mis»«ionary cause. I bow before them as men who 
have been engaged in the battle-field of the Church abroad, and I have 
often listened to them with admiration of the power with which they por- 
tray what they have seen and heard. But it is the case the God has not 
given the gift of speech to all ; and if at any time deputations are sent 
without that power, great mischief is done to the cause of Missions in the 
parish. The parishioners will not come to the next yearly gathering, and 
thus meetings turn out failures in attendance and in results. This, I 
believe, might be remedied if the Bishop in each diocese would call together 
those of his clergy and laity who are able and willing to speak on mission- 
ary objects, and form them into a Diocesan Missionary Board, the members 
of which should undertake to attend a certain number of meetings or preach 
a certain number of sermons in different parts of the diocese duriiij each 
year. The secretary of this board might well employ himself in making 
a selection of missionary publications and books to be placed in the diocesan 
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depot of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, or of the National 
Society. A Minaionary Library of this nature ought, I think, to exist in 
every diocese. 

I pass on to the foreign field. Here, too, let me first state plainly, that 
I may not be misconstrued, that I believe that the one constraining power 
which will ever bring the heathen into the fold of Christ's Church is the 
simple preaching to them of Christ. I mean this — I have already pointed 
out the difference between the Buddhist and the Australian savage, but 
there is one feeling which all the children of men have in common. There 
is a sense of want, a yearning after something higher, a desire to be lifted 
up out of ourselves, above poor humanity, to something nobler and purer. 
To this common sentiment the missionary may ever and everywhere appeal, 
and if he shows that One has come to heal the woes, to soothe the sufferings, 
and to elevate the condition of mankind, he will get a listening, and will 
effect more than by putting forward doctrine, precepts, and histories, how- 
ever true and excellent, the time for which has not yet come. To the indi- 
vidual, then, the missionary must simply preach Christ and the Gospel of 
Hope, the hope of resurrection to eternal life and everlasting happiness in a 
better world than this. But when the first converts have been made, we 
have need at once of organisation, lest these converts should fall away 
again. H the Mission was not originally constituted in its perfect shape- 
that is, with Bishop, Priests, Deacons, and lay workers, the diocese must 
be at once formed, and as soon as possible the diocese must be subdivided 
into many dioceses, and the dioceses must be formed into a province, and 
the Diocesan Synod and the Provincial Synod must be brought into exist- 
ence. Thus the Church will be organised ; and in accordance with the 
excellence of its organisation ^11 be its missionary success. 

I have said, my Lord Archbishop, that one great hindrance to Missions 
at home and abroad is our want of organisation, and I have urged that this 
want of organisation may be supplied by more missionary colleges for 
training men, by a Diocesan Board of Missions and a Missionary Library 
for providing means at home, and by establishing abroad, as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, the diocese, the province, the Diocesan Synod, the 
Provincial Synod, and the full machinery of the Church. But I have 
reminded myself and you who hear me that no organisation, no machinery is 
of any advantage except so far as it serves to bring home to the individual 
soul Christ and salvation by Christ. 

The Very Rev. Hugh M'Neile, D. D., (Dean of Eipon) :— 
The progress of missions ; the success of our fisheries ; the strain 
upon our nets. My lord I know not what the feeliogs of others may 
be, but I must say for myself that there hang still about my heart 
the echoes of the Dean of Cork's sermon, which I venture to call a cataract 
of power and beauty, carrying down all opposition in the torrent of its 
eloquence, and captivating every sensitive heart by its sparkling illustrations. 
You have had to day set before you different views of this work of the 
mission field, both at home and abroad. The hindrances to the work 
abroad have been only slightly touched upon, except in one instance. The 
climate, the language, the inveterate prejudices of caste, the low type of 
civilization to be found among many tribes of the races with whom we 
have to deal — these are hindrances abroad. But I would rather turn my 
attention to the ** home " hindrances, and they are various. Amongst 
these hindrances at home are^ with the illiterate, indifferenod ttxx^ i^-na^^Qc* 
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pation in worldly pleasures and pursuits ; and amongst those who think 
uncertainly as to what the message is that is to be delivered arising from 
UD certainty among ourselves as to what the message is which we have to 
deliver ; and very especially an opinion largely spread and vigorously main- 
tained by many of the members of our own Church, and that in defiance 
of the plainest language of the Church, that instead of holding those to be 
accursed who presume to say, we are to hold those, in a peculiar manner, 
charitable and benevolent who glory in saying, that ' every man may be 
saved by the law or the sect which he professes, so that he takes heed to 
frame his life according to that law and the light which is in him by natore." 
Are not the plain words of the Church in complete antagonism to oar 
natural feelings on this point, and are we not brought to the alternative of 
either sacrificing our feelings upon the altar of God's infallible Word, or 
of elevating our feelings into our guides and so turning our backs on the 
light of that awful revelation 1 But I think there are other causes 
which have operated for the hindrance of missions, and I will venture to 
say that one of the chief of them — and that which goes farthest bade, 
even further than what is called primitive antiquity — ^is that it is sop- 
posed that the great commission given on the mountain of Galilee was 
given to the Apostles of Christ alone, and that the continuance of it is to 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons of the Church alone. This has been the 
ground work of the opposition to a lay agency, long maintained by many of 
high position in our Church. It is true that of late years we have deter- 
mined in favour of lay agency, but still there is a feeling that lay 
agents are only indirectly eugaged in this work, and that they should be 
under the authority of the clergy of the various localities in which they 
work. 

My lord, my conviction is that not the clergy alone but the whole Church 
of Christ are a Royal Commission, acting under the immediate authority of 
the King of kings and Lord of lords — that not the clergy alone but the 
whole Church is a divinely constituted missionary society. For to whom, 
may I ask, was that commission addressed ? And in order to answer that 
question I am not ashamed, my lord, to refer to what we should never leave 
aside, as it is the only reliable authority — the Sacred record itself. We all 
know that that commission is recorded in the last chapter of the Gospel by 
St. Matthew. At the 16th verse of that chapter our attention is directed 
to the eleven disciples, and apparenUy limited to them, as if they and none 
but they, had gone into Gallilee by appointment. But the next verse 
presents a difficulty, 17th. Some doubted ! Some of whom? On a previous 
occasion, before any of them left Jerusalem, the only doubter among the 
eleven was Thomas, and his doubts had been dispelled, so that he as well 
as the other ten, worshipped Jesus as his Lord and his God. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that after that any of the eleven doubted. But if they were 
not the only persons present ; if others as well as the eleven had been 
summoned to Galilee to see the risen Saviour, then the true reading would 
be, when the eleven saw Him they worshipped Him, but some who saw 
Him at the same time doubted. We seem forced to this by the words 
themselves. For if we limit our attention to the eleven, and suppose them 
the only persons present, then we have the contradictory statement conoeming 
some of them, that they worshipped Him, and yet at the same time doubted. 

Have we, then, any other Scriptural ground for supposing that there wero 
other persons present ? Let us see. 
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ow that Jesus showed HimBelf on several occasions after his resur- 

The chief of these, the one among them for which the greatest 

ons were made, and to which invitations were given or sent, was 

irhich occurred in Galilee. Of this the Saviour Himself had spoken 

Ls death, Matt. xxvi. 31, 32. Of this the angels and again the 

Bimself spake to the women. Matt, xzviii. 5—10. Here is a special 

to His brethren to go into Galilee, and a provision that they should 

YHio He meant by His brethren may be gathered from Mark iiL 

From this we seem justified in concluding, that not the eleven 

only, but all His faithful followers were summoned to this great 

with Him in Galilee. 

inection with this, we turn to St. Paul's enumeration of the 

appearances after His resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 4-9. Five hundred 

at once ! The evidence is strong that this refers to the great 

in Galilee. 

Aiford in loco, says — '* Demonstrably this was not understood as 

the Apostles ordy^ but to all the brethren." On the words, 
doubted," Bishop Porteus says — ^^ It cannot be wondered that 
le great nimiber of persons who saw Jesus, there should be some 
3 the disciples mentioned by St. Luke, ** believed not for joy, and 
I ; or who, like St. Thomas, would not believe unless they touched 

of Jesus and thrust their hands into his side." 

1 these the words were addressed. The Commission was self- 
Lve. Te, my disciples, go and make disciples everywhere in all 
I, and in this way, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
lo Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and teaching them. 

8 view of the Commission agree the words of the narrative that 
Od the day of Pentecost, three thousand persons were baptized. 
1 ? we may fairly ask ; and, surely, not by the apostles alone, we 
[y answer. Three thousand by twelve men ! Two hundred and 
»ch in one afternoon ! I do not believe it. 

hen Cornelius and his household were called, by whom were they 
1 not by Peter, for it is written that Peter commanded them to be 
; not by any other Apostle, for there was no other Apostle at 
it the time. Certain brethren, however, had accompanied him from 
ad by them, doubtless, the Gentile converts were baptized. 
I matter of preaching the Word, the narrative is clear and precise, 
irsecution against the Church at Jerusalem, all the brethren were 

abroad except the Apostles ; and they that were scattered abroad 
rywhere preaching the wordy Acts, viii. 1—4. 

ot forget the separation and appointment of a Christian ministry 
lying on of hands and prayer ; neither do I for a moment dis- 
be wisdom manifested, or the order and decency and regularity 

by limiting to them, as a general rule, the offices of baptizing and 
But as this limitation is a matter of order and expediency, it 
sxtreme cases, be dispensed with. In extreme cases, lay-baptism 
been recognized, even when performed by a woman. 
Lev. Henry Rowley. — Having been placed fourth on the list, I 
lomewhat difficult to avoid ground that is not already occupied. 
3, however, three hindrances to the progress of Missions which do 

to have received the special notice which they deserve, 
nt of faith in the Church as a divine institutioii, '^\aQ!iDL vlou^ 
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possesses the power to raise our fallen humanity and to quidcen it into 
spiritual life. 

II. Our defective method of conducting missionaiy opecmtionB. 

III. The defective principle upon which our Misaioiiaiy SoQietui is 
based. 

A few words on each of these subjects — ^First, then, want of ^th in the 
nature and office of the Church really constitutes a master hindrance to the 
progress of Missions. It is not confined to the educated few ; it influenoei 
the uneducated many. It not only comes to us in the guise of hig^ieit 
intellectual culture and in the name of a carefully elaborated and well- 
founded science, but in one form or another it is very popular with our 
commercial and handicraft men. The atmosphere of our social life ii 
poisoned with the miasm of an unbelief which leads men to subordinate the 
dogmatic teaching of the Church to the dictates of reason and conscisnoe^ 
and which would degrade the Church to the level of a mere human institu- 
tion, and her ministers to a sort of moral police. 

nationalistic schemes for the reformation of mankind, by the agendes of 
secular civilization, which can only clothe falsehood and vioe in a new 
armour, find more favour among the multitudes of our large towns and 
cities than the Missions of the Church. The Missionary Society, iti 
placards, its platforms and its publications, have lost savour. Save among 
the simple souls in agricultural districts, and the few faithful that are, God 
be thanked ! to be met eveiywhero, there is no subject which poasew e a so 
little interest for the generality of men as the Missions of the Church. 
They may give what they have accustomed themselves to give if they 
happen to bo at Church when a Mission sermon is preached, because there 
are not inaoy under such circumstances who have the courage to do other- 
wise, but how few have faith in the work to which their gifts are devoted. 
They may flock to hear some great master of eloquence plead the cause of 
Missious, but as soon as ho ceases to plead, their interest subsides. The 
fact is, through loss of faith in the true nature and office of the Church, an 
almost gcueral apathy prevails with regard to her Mission work ; and we 
can only remove this great hindrance to the progress of Missions, by maldng 
our faith in the divine character and supernatural office of the Church more 
radiant in our lives. We must not only believe aud teach that the Church 
is instinct i^dth supernatural life, that she does wield the . powers of the 
world to come, and that she is the only authorized agent for communicating 
to man those great spiritual blessings which Christ hath obtained for us in 
the manger of Bethlehem and on the cross of Calvary, but we must prove 
it — prove it by those grand self-sacrifices of faith which accomplished so 
much for Christ in days gone by, and which now-a-days can never be so 
well exhibited as in work among the heathen. It is only by faith, and the 
triumphs which an uncalculating, enthusiastic faith ever insures, that we 
can hope to be victorious in that great conflict which now prevails between 
the natural and the supernatural, that we can hope to overcome the greatest 
hindrance in modem times to the progress of Missious — want of faith in 
the true character and office of the Church. 

The second hindrance which I have indicated is — 

Our defective method of conducting Missionary operations. 

This hindrance, be it said, refers almost exclusively to the work of oar 
Church in the colonies ; for despite the difficulties which may at this moment 
beset it, the position which the Colonial Church occupies in Christendom 
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18 a proof that our Missions to our brethren in the colonies have been most 
snccessfuL But we have not this same satisfaction with regard fco the 
results of our Missions to the heathen. 

I have no sympathy with those who say that our Missions to the heathen 
haye proved a failure. I think no one can make such an assertion who is 
not most ignorant of what has been done, or, sadder still, most perverse. 
The faith which has manifested itself in noble offerings of money for the 
eaoae of Missions, and the zeal and devotion of our Missionaries have not 
been in vain. Much has been done of which we know, and much, I believe, 
has been done of which we shall never know until that day when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be revealed. Tet when we contrast the success which 
attended upon the early efforts of the Church — and we have no right to 
take a lower standard — with the results of our own attempts to extend the 
kingdom of God amongst the heathen, I am not surprised that there should 
existy even amongst those who know, and are inclined to take a favourable 
view of what has been done, a wide-spread conviction that, compared with 
the opportunities we have had, the money we have spent, and the exertions 
we have made, our success has been very inadequate. I sympathise with 
that conviction, and 1 attribute our want of adequate success in the Mission 
field to our defective method of conducting Mission work. 

We have uot clearly realized what we have to do, aud the means we have 
of doing it. We have not sufficiently studied the habits, the tone of mind, 
and the national and religious feeUugs of the various heathen races amongst 
whom we have laboured. We have treated them as though they were aU 
alike in characteristics and requirements. We have regarded them too 
mnoh from our own standing-point, and as though they had the skme ante- 
cedents and capacities as ourselves. We have overlooked or failed to make 
use of the wonderful affinities which Christianity presents to much that 
thej already believe and practice. We have presented Christianity to them 
as a theological word system, instead of a spiritual life system. We have 
piut forth the word of man as a means of grace, instead of the sacraments 
of the Church. And in our methods of operation we have adopted those 
suited to .the nineteenth century of Christianity, rather than those which 
were so powerful for good with our Celtic and Saxon ancestors, and which 
the experience of past ages has shown to be best adapted to the circum- 
stances of the heathen everywhere. [Nothing, indeed, can be more calcu- 
lated to end in disappointment than the way in which we have employed 
many of our missionaries. They have not only been ill prepared and badly 
trained for their work, but we have sent them forth, hampered by the dis- 
tracting claims of a wife and young family, to struggle single-handed in the 
Mission field. The only wonder is that witJi such an agency we have accom- 
plished what we have]. 

If we would achieve any really great and lasting success we must take 
a more liberal view of the work we have to do, and proceed upon wiser 
methods. Our missionaries must not only be rooted and grounded in the 
faith, but they must be prepared for the special work which they have to 
do. They must be made to understand that to Chiistianize is no simple 
matter of Bible teaching — ^indispensably necessary though I admit such 
teaching to be ; that Christianity is conservative of all that is good where- 
ever found; that it is not inconsistent with its precepts and the practice of 
the Church in the days when it was most triumphant, to make use of and 
employ in God's service any custom or belief among the liea\ihexi \^\i \a ^nntXi 
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essentially evil ; aud, above all, we must hare a rerival of mimionary 
brotherhoods. I do not say that we should resusoitate the old monastic 
system ; it would be most unwise to do so, even if it were possible. What 
we need is a missionary brotherhood system which shall be consistent with 
the spirit of our Church and the wants of the age. We want Christ-loying 
men who will live in community, who will not remain on the outskirts, but 
will penetrate the heart of heathendom ; who will work with, not apart 
from the bishops of the diocese on heathen people to whom they are sent ; 
whoae houses shall be garrisons of faith and Christian charity, and, where 
needed, centres of civilization also ; and who, by the dignity, the frequency, 
and the regularity of their acts of worship, and devout use of the sacra- 
ments, shall attract the attention of the heathen, impress them with the 
absolute necessity of worship, and appeal to their imagination. For sacra- 
ments, being mysteries, while they bespeak the present power of Gk)d, leave 
the manner of their operation indefinite, and do, while imparting spiritoal 
life, seize upon the imagination and enlist it in the service of Gk>d, by lift- 
ing it up to the contemplation of our Great High Priest in heaven, who 
thus works through His earthly priesthood. 

And until this, or something akin to this be done, though we may not 
have to complain of utter failure, I fear we shall not be able to tell (tf a 
great success. 

The third hindrance relates to 

The defective principle upon which our Missionary Societies are based. 

I yield to none in reverence and affection for those great societies which 
have tmdertaken the Mission work of our Church. They took up that 
work when the Church in her official capacity was unable or diainolined to 
do so. What we have done for Christ in foreign lands, whether it be 
among our brethren in the Colonies or amongst the heathen, has been 
accomplished mainly through their agency ; and he would indeed be a 
thankless man, and unworthy of the name of Christian, who did not say 
from his heart, God be thanked for these Societies ! Yet, while I freely and 
gratefully acknowledge the good they have done, I cannot but think that 
the expensive machiuery which they necessitate, the unsatisfactory means 
which they are obliged to employ to raise funds, the tendency which they 
have to perpetuate and to bring before the public associated with Mission 
work, the unhappy feeling which too often prevails between the different 
schools of theology in our Church ; the narrow and rigid course of actioi 
to which they are compelled on the Mission field ; the petty, and still more 
expensive organizations, in the shape of special Missions, which they thus 
provoke ; and the great dislike which many of our best men have to enter 
the service of Societies which, though they may be doing Church work, are 
not the Church, — constitute, in my mind, a hindrance to the progress of 
Missions for which no past success, no present zeal, no perfection of manage* 
ment can sufficiently compensate. 

We shall never be able to raise, in an unobjectionable manner, the funds 
necessary for our Mission work, never be able to evoke the real Miasionaiy 
spirit of the Church, or give due effect to that spirit which is already called 
forth, until the Church, as the Church, becomes responsible for her own 
Missionary operations ; until the various voluntary associations for Mission 
purposes be substituted by a Board of Missions which shall truly represent 
our Church in its l^lissionary aspect, and shall speak and act witii that 
authority which no Voluntary Association, however admirabloi oan claim. 
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EVENING MEETING, 29th SEPTEMBER. 

HIS GRACE THE PRESIDENT TOOK THE CHAIR AT 7 O'CLOCK, P.M. 

THE RELATIVE FUNCTIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE 

IN NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

The Rev. Professor Plumptre sent the following Paper: — * 

1. The form in which this question is brought before us to-day 
frees it at once from many of the topics that tend to bitterness 
and irritation. We are not called upon to discuss the history of 
Educational experiments in England or in Ireland. The controver- 
sies to which those experiments have given rise, the conduct of 
the Educational Committee of the Privy Council, the various 
phases of its negotiations with the National Society, or its corre- 
spondence about the Conscience Clause, the faults on either side 
which have hindered the success of mixed schools in which the 
children of Romanists and Protestants should be taught the Chris- 
tianity which they hold in common ; — these do not come within the 
scope of the present paper. I do not say that they can be absent 
altogether from our thoughts, or that one who ^els the risk of 
being merely speculative in a matter especially practical, can 
afford to disregard the ** philosophy" which " teaches by examples." 
Those transactions of the past have probably left some definite 
impressions on the minds of most of us. What I note now is that we 
are invited to approach the question from the other side ; to check 
those impressions by an appeal to principles; to rise out of an 
atmosphere of invective, declamation, insinuation, the subject 
matter of which is supplied by the words and acts of individual 
men into the serener region of a generalised inquiry. 

2. That the generality which thus belongs to the discussion may 
not lead us into vagueness, it will be well to look for a moment to 
the words with which we have to deal — State, Church, Education. 
(a) I find, then, in the first of those terras that which is at any 
time the de facto representative of the will of a national society 
in legislation and in action. That representative may be an absolute 
monarch, or an elected president, or a parliament and a ministry. 
And the State is more or less perfect according as this representa- 

* Professor Plamptre*s Paper was to have been read by the ReT. F. W. Farrar, bat the 
Chairman having been informed at the opening of the Session that it was contrary to the pre- 
eedeot of Coogi-ev that Papers shoald be read by proxy, expressed his regret at Professor 
Plomptre^s absence, and mied that the Paper ahoold, according to supposed precedent, be 
omitted. His Grmoe explained his misconception before the reading of Sir Joseph Napiei's 
Paper at the Morning Session of October 2nd. Professor Plumptre'a Paper Ia^ UiCX^QiT^ V{ 
bit kind permianoo baerted in its own plsce, as ahore. 
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tion is more or less a reality. If its action is against the will of 
the nation the condition of things is abnormal, and a revolution is 
not far off. And the State exists, therefore, that it may develop 
the national society as such, — ^may look to its being and well- 
being, — ^may restrain the wills of individual men as far as their 
action is incompatible with either. It seeks to repress crime and 

f)auperism as fatal to national excellence, destructive, soon^ or 
ater, of national existence. It contemplates men as members of 
a visible Societv standing to each other in relations that imply 
duties. It woiiid be a misconception of its nature to say that it 
aims only at material prosperity. It is true to say that it deals 
with men as citizens, not as worshippers ; as members of an earthly, 
not of a heavenly polity, as moral, not as spiritual beings. It 
punishes evil acts not as sins, but as crimes. 

(6) Whatever definition of the word Church we take as onr 
starting point (and I am quite content to accept that of the nine- 
teenth Article), we find that its characteristics are partly independ- 
ent of, partly complementary to those of the State. The " con- 
gregation of faithtul men " may, or may not be, co-extensive with 
the nation. There may be many Societies answering to the defini- 
tion with more or less completeness, but the bond which unites its 
members to each other is altogether different. The Church exists 
to testify that its members have another calling than that of citi- 
zens ; that they belong to a higher, wider, more universal Kingdom. 
A common faith in a common Lord, the recognition of 8npe^ 
natural facts as the ground of new relations, and therefore of new 
duties, the witness borne by rites and ordinances to the truth of an 
Eternal Life as the only life worth living for, and as placed within 
man's reach by an act of Divine goodness ; these are of the essence 
of its being. But this ecclesia is also a visible Society, in the 
world though not of it, and like all such Societies has an organiz- 
ation. It is represented by bodies of men, or by individuals acting 
with a delegated authority. If they are true to their position as 
members of a Church, they must, as such, work towards the ends 
for which the Church exists, seek to lead men to the truth to which 
it bears its witness, and to fashion them as members of a polity 
which here is militant and imperfect, and can attain to its com- 
pleteness only in the Life that is eternal, If they are, as indi- 
vidual men, members of a State also, they may recognize that 
position too as divinely constituted, but they have to distinguish 
even where they do not divide. 

3. Lastly, (c) by Education we can, I think, understand nothing 
less than that process by which the child is trained and fashioned as 
a member of both these Societies, to live as a citizen of both king- 
doms, the seen and the unseen, the temporal and the eternal. It 
implies, therefore, the development of all faculties that are wanted 
for his work as belonging to the nation — his instruction in such 
knowledge as may have a direct value in itself, or serve to sharpen 
the powers which are called into play in the act of acquiring it,— 
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ill of hands and strength of limbs, so far as they come under 
le control of human instrumentality. It implies, also, unless the 
lucation is to be one-sided and incomplete, the formation of the 
laracter of a good citizen, the cultivation of habits of order, self- 
straint, obedience, prudence. An education which ended in 
iparting knowledge or developing faculties would be imperfect, 
ren from the States point ot view. But the members of the 
tiritoal Society must look even on that which satisfies the 
tate's ideal as incomplete. It is good as far as it goes. Every 
ep that has been taken from ignorance to knowledge, from 
eakness to power, from the life of brute-passion to one of self- 
istraint, from mere brute strength to skill, is in the right direction, 
at beyond this there lies the education of the child for eternity 
; well as for time — instruction in truths supernaturally revealed 
\ well as in the laws and phaenomena of nature, in the history of 
od's dealings with mankind, and in the conditions of acceptance 
ith Him. And inasmuch as the same man may be at once a 
hristian and a citizen ; and the relations which belong to him 
I the former character, at least affect those which belong to him 
I the latter, the Church may seek, Tnust seek to exercise its influ- 
ice overthe whole education of its children. Faculties must be 
jveloped as gifts for the use of which it is responsible. Duties 
lUSt be based upon a firmer ground than that of merely pruden- 
al morality. The life of the citizen must be ennobled by its 
ibordination to the life of the heir of the kingdom of heaven ; our 
uty towards our neighbour seen in the light of our duty towards 
od. 

4. The State, then, looking to the ends for which it exists, is 
3and to see that the education which is needed for the attainment 
f that end is within the reach of all its members. If ignorance be 
reductive of crime and pauperism, it is justified in removing that 
luse of evil, even at the cost of some interference with indi- 
idual freedom. If skilled labour be less serviceable than unskilled 

I the increase of a nation's wealth, it is justified in demanding of 

II who share its protection a certain minimum of skill. It may 
•eat the neglect of parents to provide that education for their 
hildren (where they have the power) as not only a sin but a 
rime, to be punished like other crimes, by imprisonment or fines, 
t may restrain the premature employment of the young before 
lieir education is completed, or compel those who employ them to 
rovide for their instruction. It may apply a part of the national 
Bvenue in bringing its education to the doors of those who are 
nable to provide it for themselves, or may sanction the imposi- 
ion of local taxes for the same purpose. It may legitimately claim 
nd exercise any amount of inspection and control, where an edu- 
ation is given which the State does not originate, in order to 
nsare the fulfilment of conditions which it regards as indispens- 
ble. The right of the State to make education compulsory, to 
nry an education rate, general or local, to appoint insTpeclOT^ iox 
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every school in the country, private or public, endowed or unen' 
do wed, to make the very function of teaching dependent upon 
evidence that satisfies its officers as to the competency of the 
teacher, takes its place with the other primary rights of the 
national Society. It has an almost .Somatic character. It must 
be accepted as soon as it is stated, unless we are prepared to main- 
tain a doctrine as to the rights of men, and the freedom of the 
individual will, which would land us in anarchy and lawlessness. 
The extentto which the rightshould be exercised — when it is fitting 
to assert it to the uttermost — when it becomes irritating, vexations 
and oppressive, is a question of expediency and degree. It is 
always wise to keep the assertion of a right m the back-ground as 
a reserve force, and to accept, as far as may be, the results which 
it is intended to bring about, when they come as the fruit of 
men's free activity. But the principle that the education of 
children, rich and poor, is a thing too important to the well-being, 
and even to the existence of the State, to be left to the selfishness 
or short-sightedness of parents, or to the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand, competition, and free-trade, — this is, I think, incon- 
trovertible. It seems a truth which can only be called in question 
by a revolutionary fanaticism, or by the blindness that mistakes 
the chaos it has lived in for a cosmos which it is sacrilege to touch. 
5. But the Church — every Christian Society which calls itself 
by that name, as well as that which we recognize as having a higher 
claim than others — has also a duty and a right in this matter. 
Accepting the State as an ordinance of God, and therefore, its 
work in educating men to keep the laws, as well as in executing 
judgment on violations of it, as clothed with a Divine authority, it 
^^y yet claim for its ministers and representatives a share in the 
work of education. It mav not thwart the State's work, but it has 
to go beyond it, and to fill up that which lacks. It must impress 
on its members the duty of seeing that their children have a higher 
education than that which satisfies the conditions of the State. It 
must make the foundation and support of schools for that higher 
education, one of the good works which it sets before its mem- 
bers. In those schools it is bound to bear its witness to what it holds 
as the truth in things pertaining unto God, and to offer instrac- 
tion in that truth to all who come. And seeing (1) that it holds 
that good Christians should be also good citizens, and believes 
that it can train them to be such in a higher degree than the 
State itself, because it supplies stronger motives and higher sanc- 
tions, and (2) that it is not feasible that children should go to one 
school for religious, and to another for secular instruction, it may 
rightly offer to do the State's work in education as well as its own, 
and claims the assistance of the State in so doing. The latter has, 
in its turn, a right to require that all in whose education the State 
is interested have access to it — that the work, regarded from its 
own point of view, is done efficiently. It cannot leave the schools 
which it assists altogether in the hands of religious teacherSi how* 
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7oat or zealous. It may make its payment in aid dependent 
[ualifications of teachers, or the reports of Inspectors, or 
ire of the building, and the provisions for the management 
ichools. It has no right to interfere with the religious 
of the schools — that 4irhich makes it precious in the eyes 
» who maintain it, unless it is forced to the conclusion tnat 
ligious element is dangerous to its own existence, or is 
to exclude from the school those for whom the State is 
X) provide instruction. 

e can ima^ne a state of things in which the conditions of 
blem would be tolerable simply. An imperial system in 
:he ruler can say, " L'etat, c'est moiy' and impose his own 
yr his own system of education upon all his subjects — a 
mited in its faith, so that Church and State, though dif- 
a idea, are yet, as regards their members, identical Societies 
would present but few difficulties. In the former case 
is and scnools alike are but parts of a State machinery. In 
er all the State has to do, is to supply, in its corporate cha- 
vhat is wanting in the voluntary exertions of its individual 
•s ; to found scnools where none are founded ; to supply the 
on and control which require a central organization, 
"hat we of the United Kingdom have to deal with is, as we 
V, very different The State, though monarchical in form, 
I retaining a powerful aristocratic element, is yet dominated 
iissembly which is elected by the great body of the people, 
it peopfe, while inheriting a system in which the State nas 
sanction, more or less protective, to one religious Society 
ill others (though not to the same Society, be it remem- 
n Scotland as in England) is no longer united. In England 
irch of the State represents about one half of the popula- 
d has no one rival body to compete with it in numbers and 
ation. It retains, by the law of historical continuity, which 
ecognized, because theory is not as yet in flagrant contra- 
to reality, its prescriptive privileges. But side by side with 
} are numerous religious communities, claiming the right 
ate their children, and the assistance of the State in doing 
1 in Ireland it represents but one-eighth of a population 
las neither part nor lot in it, and which it has vainly sought 
which is not split up, as in England, into a multitude of 
it presents the spectacle of another religious Society united 
;anized, embracing six-sevenths of the remainder, 
le old Church-and-State theory was that, even in such cir- 
ices it was the duty and the right of the State (of the 
ng body, i. e., for the time being), to make its choice and 
> it; to select the religious society, which it held to be 
with a Divine authority, or selected as most adapted to its 
rposes ; to help that, and none but that, in the work of 
Qg the people — so to identify itself with that Society as to 
iny share in the government of the nation to \J[i^ xcLetc^^T^ 
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of all others. They might be " reUigionea licUas,'' but they were 
to be nothing more. That theory, as regards the exclusion of dis- 
sentients from political activity, was abandoned by successive stages, 
as men came to see that it was at once unreal and unjust in the 
Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, in Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation, in the admission of Jews to Parliament. It was felt, and I 
believe rightly, that if the choice were that of a minority, whether 
of the Sovereign or of an aristocracy, or of the middle classes, it 
was simply tyrannical that it should exercise this control over the 
will of the majority; that even if it were the majority that chose, 
they were carrying their rights as such beyond theur legitimate 

Erovince, because beyond the limits of what was necessary for the 
eing and the well-being of the State as such. The renunciation of 
the old theory was not a denial of the principle that statesmen as 
such must act in matters of religion according to their conscience, 
but a recognition by their conscience, almost for the first time, of 
the great commandment, that we should " do to others as we would 
that they should do to us." When, in 1834, the State first entered 
on the work of connecting itself with National Education, men 
who have since been foremost among liberal statesmen and divines,* 
resisted the whole scheme as the abandonment of the old Churcb- 
and-State theory there also. They would have limited the assist- 
ance given by the State to schools that were connected with the 
Established Church. They shrank with almost equal horror from 
the thought of helping all religious denominations alike, and from 
that of purely non-religious schools established and supported by 
the State. Theoretical philosophers, doctrinaire politicians, look- 
ing only by the attainment of the State of its own ends, would have 
forced that second course upon it, as cutting the knot which it 
was difficult to untie. " Let us have useful knowledge at any 
rate," was their demand. " Religious knowledge we can leave to 
take its chance." 

9. Happily in this, as in so many other instances, the national 
tendency to compromises led Parliament to a wiser and better 
choice. Resigning the task of deciding between the conflicting 
claims of rival religious societies, it decided, that its own work was 
better done in combination with that which was their special aim ; 
that it would have been an almost insane unwisdom not to utilise 
and organise the voluntary activity, which had already done so 
much. It was clear that it might do this on one of two sys- 
tems. (1). It might, keeping in view the importance of a religious 
element, decide on taking the ground of belief common to all 
Christian Societies as its standard of teaching, and require the 
societies which it helped, to limit themselves to that minimised 
belief. The idea had in it much to fascinate benevolent and prac- 
tical minds. The experiment of ^* common schools," in which 

* Compare the memorable Edaeation Debate on Lord Stanlej's motion, and in particolar 
Mr. Gladstone*! speech in Jane, 1889. 
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Roman Catholics and Protestants were to be taught what they held 
in common, was tried, amid many difficulties, and with a success 
which I am not called on to discuss, in this country. But it is 
clear that the experiment implies a re-assumption by the State of 
a function which it has abdicated, and under conditions infinitely 
more difficult and delicate. It has not only to decide what society 
holds the largest measure of religious truth, but to determine what 
is true or false, essential or non-essential in the creed of each. 
Grranting that such a system may be feasible, by common consent, 
between two communities not very widely divergent in their faith, 
it is dear that the more we enlarge the range of operations, tho 
smaller becomes the portion of truth common to all, the less satis- 
factory therefore to each. It is simply tyrannical to require that 
a Chorch should not teach the children of its own members what 
it holds to be essential ; to restrain Romanists, e.g., within the limits 
of what they hold in common with Socinians. Such a system, more- 
over, is sure to lead to endless disputes, whether the prescribed 
limits have been transgressed in oral teaching or in the choice of 
text books — sure to glide at last into the predominance of the 
strongest party. (2). There remains the other alternative, in what 
we have learned to call the " denominational " system. To give 
freely to all religious societies whose belief is compatible with the 
well-being of the State, that they may teach that belief to all who 
are willing to learn — has been the policy of the State, and it is, I 
believe, a wise and just policy. It seems an equitable rule, equi- 
table as far as the societies are concerned, to apportion the aid so 
given, according to the amount voluntarily raised by each. And, 
if the State has surrendered its claim to be an arbiter of religious 
truth as such^ it ought not to refuse that aid to schools whicn do 
not profess to teach any religious truth at all, but only to train 
the powers and impart the knowledge which the State requires 
for the attainment of its ends. It is justified in assisting secular 
as well as sectarian schools. 

10. But this system too may fail to meet the State's wants. It 
may leave whole districts without any schools at all. It may leave 
others with access only to schools, the religious teaching of which 
many parents cannot accept for their children without violence to 
their conscience. What in that case are its functions and its duty? 
I own that the answer seems to me a very clear and plain one. It 
is bound by the conditions of its existence not to leave its children 
to grow up in ignorance and barbarism. It is bound to say, in 
the first case, to the districts thus conspicuous for their neglect, "If 
you do not undertake this work, we must do it for you. If your 
religious societies do not help us in it, we must do it without 
them. We must tax you for the maintenance of a school, which 
you may, if a given majority are agreed, connect with any one of 
them, so long as it is open to all. Failing that, we must tax you 
for a school, which, subject to that condition, we connect with the 

1^ 
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Church which is more identified with the nation than any other, 
or for one which, if it does not meet their aims, or satisfy their 
ideal, at least does what the State requires, and raises those on 
whom it operates, some steps towards the character of citizenship.** 
A compulsory education-rate levied hy the State for non-religions 
schools, seems as the last resource, as the least of evils, to be jus- 
tified, ipso factOy by the necessity which demands it It is to be 
resisted by those who think it an evil, though the least, only by 
averting the necessity, not by disclaiming against it as irreligious 
and ungodly. 

11. But the answer to the second case which has been put, in 
part suggests how that alternative may be avoided. If a school 
exists in any locality in connexion witn any religious socie^, the 
State is justified in making it a condition of assistance that it 
should extend its instruction to as wide a circle as possibla By 
applying for, and accepting the assistance, the Society surrenders 
its absolute freedom, and the question is reduced to this, '* What 
condition may the State equitably impose, and the Church legiti- 
mately accept? " The answer is to be found, I believe, in recog- 
nizing the right of parents to claim for their children a part of the 
instruction given, even if they are unwilling to receive the whole 
— to claim that which the State requires, even if they cannot 
accept that which the Church or other religious society may offer 
— in the principles, in words of the ' Conscience Clause.* The 
mistake in the management of that clause has been, that it has 
been applied partially, occasionally, and therefore (apparently, at 
least) invidiously. It would be far better to avow that this is 
what the State may require in every case, binding upon the schools 
of Romanists and Dissenters, as well as on those of the Established 
Church. 

12. I have said that this is what the State is justified in demand- 
ing. Does it follow that the Church is justified in accepting it? 
Are we not, in dealing with the children who are exempted m>m 
religious instruction, sanctioning the principle of a purely secular 
education ? If we do so with two or three children, where are 
we to stop ? May not the time come when a School founded and 
supported by the Church may find itself with no scholars, or next 
to none, but those who claim exemption ? The case is, of course, 
an extreme one, but I cannot complain of those who put it. They 
have a right to press principles to their logical results ; and my 
answer is (1), that the Church is not unfaithful to her trust, doei 
not cease to bear witness to the truth as long as she offers a reli- 
gious education to all those who are willing to receive it; (2), that 
the increase in the number of exempted children does but repre- 
sent the increase of those who, but for the exemption, would 
either remain altogether without instruction, or receive it at the 
cost of some tampering with their parents^ consciences, and so 
come to look on the religious instruction as useless surplusage 
which yet they are compelled to take, in order that they may get 
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the secular knowledge which they value ; (3), that if the exempted 
children should ever become a preponderant majority, it would be 
a proof pro tanto that in that locality the Church had failed to 
gain any hold on the hearts of the people. It would not be likely 
to regain those hearts by a system which unites in itself the two 
elements of bribery and coercion. The time would have come in 
such a case when the supporters of the School should reconsider 
their position, and decide whether they should still struggle onward, 
doing the State's work in the hope of one day being able to do 
their own also, or surrender it altogether to the State. Remote as 
such a case may be, provision shotud be made, when it occurs, for 
such a transfer, with adequate compensation to the Church or 
other religious society for the outlay that has been incurred on the 
site and buildings. 

13. I have spoken, as the most pressing duty of both Church 
and State, of the education of the poor, and my limits warn me 
that I can say but little on that of the middle and upper classes. 
But here, also, each has a duty and a right. Neither is true to its 
vocation, if it leaves secondary education to be carried on as a 
matter of private adventure, unorganized and uncontrolled. The 
State here also may, and ought to, require evidence of competency 
in all who imdertake to teach, to see that endowments are not 
wasted or misapplied; to extend their usefulness to those who 
have hitherto been shut out from them; to bring all schools, 
private or endowed, under some system of inspection, to recognize 
that the education of girls as well as boys comes within the range 
of its duties and its powers. Much, of course, must be done 
tentatively and by degrees. It is well, as I have said, to encourage 
voluntary efforts to the uttermost, to keep the State's right to deal 
with all endowments as a reserve force, to offer, instead of thrust- 
ing inspection. But this is what the State should set before itself 
as the end to aim at. If the want is not met in other ways, it 
would be right for it to establish, at the cost of the nation, or of 
the district which requires them, schools secondary as well as 
primary, industrial or technical, which do meet it, and to keep 
them under its control. It is the wisdom and duty of the Church 
to reduce the necessity for the State's interference to a minimum, 
to welcome instead of kicking at inspection — to "accept the inevi- 
table " calmlv. Efforts like those which Oxford and Cambridge 
have made m their middle-class examinations, like the scheme 
which the latter University has adopted for the examination of 
schools as well as of pupils sent from them, like Mr. Woodard's 
noble and successful enterprise for placing a sound and Christian 
education within the reach of different sections of the middle class 
—like those made in 1829 and 1848 by the founders of the two 
colleges in which it has been my own privilege to work — like the 
Alexandra College, which has recently been founded in this city 
under the guidance of our President, — these are steps, all of them. 
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in the right direction. They bear to all who hear of them the 
message, " Gro and do thou likewise." 



The Rev. R. Gregory then read the following Paper : — 

The controversy as to the relative functions of Church and 
State, in conducting the education of a country, is now reduced to 
very narrow limits. Doubts, which have sometimes been raised 
against particular branches of secular learning on religious grounds, 
have almost, if not altogether, disappeared. The Church is con- 
tent to let the State decide what fields of knowledge shall be laid 
open to the different classes of her subjects. Satisfied that the 
development of man's intellectual faculties cannot be really hostile 
to his acceptance of the truth, the Church gladly encourages the 
cultivation of every field of study. She womd place no limitation 
upon what her children should learn, con vincedf that their natural 
powers, and their opportunities for improving them, furnish the 
best guides to the extent to which they should oe developed. She 
has wisely ceased even to wish to rule in the direction of the 
secular side of education, being convinced that this is most fittingly 
left to the control of national rulers: all that she asks is, that 
equal freedom may be accorded to her in her own sphere, that she 
may be permitted to inculcate all that she feels to be essential for 
the full development of man's moral and spiritual being, and that 
she may have a potential voice as to the manner in which the 
studies directed by the State shall be conducted. 

The only point, therefore, in the relations between Church and 
State in conducting the education of a country about which dif- 
ferences of opinion exist, is the manner in which the Church shall 
be allowed to discharge her special office in training the youth of 
the land. 

The State has assumed the higher position, and there are two 
causes which have placed her on the vantage ground in the con- 
troversy; the one is the unhappy differences which exist to a 
greater or less extent in every country in matters of faith; the 
other is, that the State has had to provide in whole or in part, the 
funds required for educational purposes. Those charged with the 
direction of civil affairs have rightly been anxious to economise 
the national resources, and to effect this, their tendency has been 
to make light of whatever differences stand in the way of such 
economy. A system of education must obviously be less expensive, 
as well as more symmetrical, where the children who have to be 
taught, learn the same things in the same way. 
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Where all are of one faith, this can he perfectly done; where 
such nnity is lost the State is tempted to invent some other hasis 
of unity, by banishing whatever is liable to create discord or 
disunion ; and in doing this it necessarily comes into collision with 
those who regard as essential what is sought to be excluded. It 
will be about the religious doctrines to be* taught in countries 
where religious differences run high, that this want of agree- 
ment will arise, and, therefore, it will be with the Churches, as 
the representatives of religious teaching, that the State must 
frequently find itself in controversy. 

Where such controversies arise there are three principles, according 
to one or other of which the State may govern its action. It may 
disown all alliance or connexion with any Church ; it may entirely 
refuse to make itself responsible, directly or indirectly, for teach- 
ing any doctrines of religion; its rulers may think that "they can 
obtain what they want without them, or at all events without 
their authoritative inculcation. They may regard unity in teach- 
ing all the children of the land as of cardinal importance, whilst 
they may look upon the faith in which they are trained as of no 
moment They will, in such case, offer to all their citizens a secular 
education ; in a professedly Christian country it might be sought to 
put a religious gloss or veneering over the secularity of the school, 
such as would be furnished by reading the Bible, without note or 
comment, and in this children of all religions or of none, are gene- 
rally found ready to join ; but such a mechanical act as this would 
not really change the character of the schools, if no definite or dog- 
maticreligious teaching is given by authorized instructors, the schools 
must be simply secular. The tone generated by the exclusion of 
any definite explanation of what the children may find '* hard 
to be understood" in the Bible, tends by an inevitable law to 
shut out all mention of religious motive, even more than the 
promoters of such schools would wish.* This is the American 
system. 

A second plan would be to attach more importance to the office 
of the Church as a religious teacher, but to fetter her power of 
discharging her functions, and to allow her to fulfil her office 



• " In America a school-rate has been fotind in practice to work very badly, for all the 
ratepayers insist on bearing their share in the disposal of the funds and the managprnent of 
the school. They, in fact, determine ^hat shall be taught in the school. The Unitarians 
forbid the mention of a Trinity. The Socinians stipulate that the divinity of Christ shall 
not be tanght. The Deists do not permit the presence of a personal God to be inculcated. 
Not to offend the Jews, Sunday may not be regarded as a holy day. To speak of ** judg- 
ment to come" gives umbrage to the Universalists. The Baptists will not hear of infant 
baptism. The Roman Catholics forbid the use of the Bible. The Theists scorn all revela- 
tion. The Independents will have no forms of prayer ; and the Quakers no Sacraments. 
The residue which may be taught is a caput moriuum. The population are trained to unbe- 
lief ; their conscience becomes hardened ; their standard of right is lowered ; resptct for law 
and aathority is destroyed.** — Lord Robert Mon(ayu*» Four Exptrimmit in Church an4 
RLU0 n 207. 
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only under conditions. In this case the State would feel that it 
could not move, successfully in the education of the children of 
the land without the co-operation of the Churches to which they 
belonged, but it would be afraid of their action. Its wish would 
be to get rid, as far as practicable, of their distinctive religious 
doctrines, and of whatever could offend the other religious bodies; 
and to bring into strong prominence those points on which all 
were agreed. All its rules and regulations would be framed widi 
an eye to this, whilst of this it might be expected that the 
Churches would be jealous, as they would regard as essential 
much of the teaching that was driven into obscurity. Such would 
probably be the effect of the introduction of a compulsory Con- 
science Clause into our English National School system ; but as we 
find such a system in actual operation here in Ireland, from it 
I will endeavour presently to illustrate the effect of such relations 
between Church and State in national education. 

A third method would be to respect the independence of the 
Church, and of the different religious bodies, and obtain their 
assistance upon fair and equal terms as co-operators in the great 
work of education. It would acknowledge as a first principle that 
no denomination of Christians can be mirly held responsible for 
the results of its religious teaching unless it be permitted to 
instruct its own children in whatever it considers essential; it 
would therefore allow denominational teaching to be freely deve- 
veloped in all schools at the discretion of their founders, whilst with 
perfect impartiality it would afford equal facilities to the Church 
and to the sects for the establishment and support of schools 
wherever they liked. In neighbourhoods where only one school 
existed it would trust to the wisdom and forbearance, and charity 
of its managers, not to create unnecessary difficulties, and not 
causelessly to alienate children belonging to other conununions ; but 
it would refuse to fetter their hands with conditions, which would 
certainly cripple their freedom, and which might destroy their 

?ower and influence. It would rely upon the generosity of the 
ree, not upon the submission which can be extorted from 
the enslaved. This is happily at present our system in Eng- 
land. 

It is difficult to compare the results of these systems in a man- 
ner altogether satisfactory ; impossible to draw a conclusion from 
them that will convince opponents. There are so many second- 
ary causes that affect such results, to which opponents would 
attribute their successes, and friends their failures. National 
character, political institutions, the general religious and moral 
tone of the people, must all exercise great influence upon those 
very points to which we must look as criteria of the effects of 
education. Thus to what are we to attribute the general spread 
of the rudiments of secular education in the United States of 
America? To the superiority of their common-school system? 
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or to the political circumstances of the country, which by giving 
to every man a share in its government, compels him to know some- 
thing of its affiiirs? Or, again, are the disproportionably heavy 
crimmal returns of the same country* to be regarded as the natural 
firoit of a system of education not based upon religion ? or as the 
accidental result of the peculiar circumstances oi the country, 
such as the limited control exercised by parents over their cliildren, 
the feverish state of society produced oy commercial speculations, 
and so forth? Whilst in contrasting the different systems of 
national education we have to remember that the children of the 
poor do not spend more than one-sixth or one-seventh of their 
time under the care of their instructors during the few years when 
they are professedly at school, and that, therefore, the national 
system of education can be only partially responsible for the fashion 
after which their characters are moulded, and for shaping the 
pattern of the dominant principles by which their lives are governed. 

I wUl not attempt therefore to compare the moral condition of 
the countries in which Church and State diversely fulfil their 
functions in educating the young, as gathered from criminal statis- 
tics and similar sources. But, believing that religion is essential 
for the well-being of any people, and that nowhere but in the 
land of theory can a high standard of morals ever be realized 
separate from a firm grasp of definite, dogmatic truth, let us 
examine what influence the principles enumerated have upon 
securing this result ; what effect they have upon promoting unity 
and contentment amongst the people, and upon furthering those 
great ends which make education desirable. 

First, then, let us look at the state of America. The office of 
the Church as a national educator is there altogether set aside. 
We find, I will not say as a consequence, that the whole country is 
split up into innumerable sects and parties. Or, as it is well 
expressed by Lord Robert Montagu,* America ** is a sandhill of 
sects, and each sect is a crumbnng congeries of disconnected 
atoms.'' The idea that Christians are to form one body in Christ 
is simply rejected by the people at large. Religion is treated by 
them as a purely personal matter, in which no one is much helped 
or hindered by his neighbours, or by the Church to which he 

* '* Providence and Wolverhampton do not differ widelj in population (50,000 and 60,000 
respectirelj) nor in the character of their popalations, Proridence being the seat of the great 
American screw factorj, and other similar branches of trade. It appears from these two 
retoms that, with ten thousand fewer people, there were arrested by the police for drankcn- 
ness in Providence during one month nearly one-third of the whole number of persons pro- 
ceeded against in Wolverhampton for the same offence during a whole year. Of course the 
force of the comparison lies in the relative severity of the two systems of police. Nothing 
that I saw would lead me to suppose that in this matter the American police are stricter 
than our own. Unless the month of May is a month exceptionally devoted to ' revelling ' 
and disorder, the figures would give a return of 1,560 drunkards and disorderlies for the 
year— (106+ 24 = 180 x 12 = 1560)— which, in a population of 50,000, gives a rate of 81*2 
in the thousand ; considerably more than four times the Wolvermampton rate." — Rev, J, 
Prtu€r*9 Reoart on the Common School Syttem of the United States, 1S67, p. 190. 
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allies himself. Unity of faith possesses only the same kind of 
advantage that would be enjoyed by a popular political platform; 
it would secure 'a strong orgamzation. 

The State professes to delegate to the parents the duty of pro- 
viding religious instruction for their children. But it is difficult to 
see how the omitting to insist upon religious principle as the 
motive for good conduct, obedience and industry in the ordinary 
course of school life can be satisfactorily made up in any other 
way. Those who know any thing of the domestic affairs of the 
poorer and lower middle classes cannot suppose that the home reli- 
gious teaching, even amongst the more devout of them, can be other 
than of the most meagre elementary character. The most pious 
mothers (and, alas ! how many mothers are not pious) can teach 
their children only some simple prayer, and httle, if anything 
more : the example of their parents becomes unconsciously the 
standard to the children of moral rectitude; the tone of their con- 
versation forms their ideal of what the world requires : and, then, 
if the children of those whose whole life is absorbed by the strug- 
gle to live, are to be taught the doctrines of the Gospel, the 
Church must step in to teach them ; or they seldom or never can 
be taught them at all. But in the United States this is wholly 
delegated to the Sunday schools.t On no other day is religious 
instruction imparted. To such a mode of teaching there are 
many objections. What is taught on only one day in the week 
will naturally be felt only to belong to that one day. The con- 
nexion between the doctrines of the Gospel and morality not being 
perpetually insisted on and made an axiom of daily life, will 
appear vague and unreal. The week-day morality will be urged 
on worldly motives, and therefore must lack a Christian basis; 
whilst the Sunday religious teaching will generally be emotional^ 
or purely devotional, and so will be without that foimdation of 
high morality, which is essential to secure its depth or permanence. 
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t There is of coarse a considerable proportion of children attending daj schools who do 
not attend Sunday-schools, and who thus receive no religious education, except what may be 
imparted at home. Mr. Tremenhecre states, as the result of some inquiries that he made at 
New Yorkf that " the proportion of the children attending the day schools of that city who 
do not attend Sunday-school is very considerable,'* and putting the same fact into figores, 
assures us that whereas *' the average attendance at the public ward and corporate schools 
throughout the year (1851) bud been 40,05.'), the average attendance at the Sunday-schools 
had been ascertained to be only about 30,000." The number of children meanwhile in the 
city, between the ages of five and fifteen years, being 97,959. {Notts on Public Subjects, 
p. 24). This Mr. Frazer confirms from his own experience. — Frazer^ p. 182. 

X Mr. Frazer says: *' I attended large Sabbath School Meetings, both in New York and 
Boston, one in connection with the American Sunday School Union, the other representing 
the schools belonging to the Episcopalian congregations. In both cases it appeared to me 
that their purpose was rather to kindle religions emotions, and to awaken religious sentiments 
than to convey religious knowledge. In a village Sabbath School in Connecticut, which I 
heard taught under the superintendence of tlie pastor of the Church, the teaching was more 
catechetical and dogmatic ; but everybody with whom I spoke on the subject seemed to 
admit that the Sabbath school does not supply, to a suflBcient extent, the Icayen that is 
required." — Frazer's Report^ p. 182, 
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The Snnday religion will thus be practically divorced from the 
week-day morality, and so prepare a way lor a state of things 
where ecstatic devotion in prayer on the Sunday may be followed 
by unfair dealing, sharp practice, or even gross acts of fraud 
during the week. Moreover, with so small a portion of the week 
dedicated to religious instruction, where an infinite number of 
sects are bidding tor popular favour, where no voice of authority 
is heard or allowed, the controversial side of each system is cer- 
tain to be brought into undue prominence; so that we should 
expect to find eager partisans rather than devoted Christians, a 
more familiar acquaintance with the little petty controversies that 
separate sect from sect than with the eternal verities which relate 
to oar LiOBd's Person, Natures, or Mission ; whilst the instruction 
which the children will have received during the week will have 
been of the kind which would tempt them to despise and reject 
what they would regard as the narrow views of Christianity placed 
before them on the Sunday. It is possible that the few may be 
led by what is thus taught them to be zealots for the sect or deno- 
mination which undertakes their religious education ; it is proba- 
ble that the many will simply become indifferent, or positively 
hostile to the creea which is thus inculcated. The Sunday teach- 
ing will also want that influence and authority which accompany 
instruction . imparted by highly gifted or well trained teachers. 
The volunteer, devout but too often half-educated, Sunday school 
teacher will not infrequently be despised by the more keen and 
intellectual of their pupils, who will be perpetually contrasting 
them with their more able secular instructors. The authority of 
religion ^1 thus be in danger of being still further brought 
into question, and the minds of the young will be prepared for 
the reception of any wild notions which seem to rest on an intellec- 
tual basis. Unbelief and superstition will go hand in hand ; and 
the more recent descriptions of the state of religious life in 
America afford abimdant evidence that the greatest licentiousness 
and the most childish superstitions have a luxuriant growth amongst 
the people trained under a system, which rejects the Church from 
all share in national education. 

The time allowed for this paper forbids my attempting to 
support what I have advanced by any detailed proof. I will, 
therefore, only quote a few short paragraphs from the Report on 
the Common School System of the United States of America, by 
Rev. James Frazer, which, whilst candid and able, is written with 
such a desire to say all in its favour that can be said as to make 
us feel that from Mr. Frazer it has certainly not less than justice. A 
Pennsylvanian Inspector quoted in his report says, '* The import- 
ance, if not the absolute necessity of a system, of religious training 
in our public schools becomes every year more apparent ; and there 
is no greater perversion of the letter and spirit of the law than to 
say that such is not contemplated because sectarian teaching i^ 
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excluded. The clashing of different religions creeds and the risk 
of sectarian dissension are far less to be feared than the absence of 
all religious instruction * It is probably because the xninisten 
of religion think the real basis of a sound education is to be 
found in what the inspector describes as *' sectarian teaching 
that is excluded " that Mr. Frazer has to assign as a prominent 
unfavourable influence to the successful working and possible per- 
manence of the system " the very lukewarm support that it 
receives from the clergy of any denomination, and the lan^d 
w^ay in which its claims on support and sympathy are rested on 
the higher motives of Christian duty, "f He also assigns, as 
another cause, tending to the same result, *' The growing feeling 
that more distinctly religious teaching is required, and uat even 
the interests of morality are imperfectly attended to "4 He 
also says, *^ That considerable anxiety is oeing awakened in the 
minds of many thoughtful men, earnest and eager supporters of 
the system of common schools, by the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of the rising generation are growing up and going forth 
into the world without any methodical knowledge of the Bible 
at all ^' ;§ and '* From this circumstance, however, that the 
public schools, as a whole, are divested of a distinctly religions 
character, and practically give nothing but secular instruction to 
their pupils, arises a state of public feeling towards them, which, 
if not yet predominant is, I think, steadily growing ;' which, in 
some individual minds is very strong, and even pervades whole 
sections of the community, and which, perhaps, more than any 
other influence, seems likely to threaten the permanence and 
stability of the system, or at least of the system as now adminis- 
tered in the future. "|| The United States have endeavoured 
to work out a system of religious liberty without an Estab- 
lished Church as a basis on which to build ; and this is the result 
in the matter of education. It is a result with which no religious 
men can be satisfied. How different would it have been, if with a 
National Church to uphold the standard of truth, it had given 
liberty to all to teach their own doctrines in their own schools. 
The one system would have fostered the growth of religion whilst 
it respected the consciences of all, and protected their freedom. 
The other system chills the heart of the nation, so as to alienate it 
from that which it ought supremely to love ; and whilst it is tole- 
TSLiit of every error, is jealous of the truth, and so ministers to the 
growth of superstition and licentiousness. 

Let us next consider the effect of the State seeking the co-ope- 
ration of the Church in educating the people, but binding her by 
conditions which deprive her of freedom in fulfilling the office 
entrusted to her. Such, I imagine, to be the present condition of 
national education in this country. There are three great 
divisions of religious opinion amongst the people. 

• P. 161 (note). t P. 202. % P. 202. § P. 162. || P. 163. 
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To hand over the education to any one of these would inflict a 
grievous injury on the other two : but to emasculate the teaching 
of the school so as to leave nothing which contradicts the doctrines 
of any of the Churches must be distasteful to them all, as it must 
omit much which each feels to be essential. 

How, then, was the State to act? Was it to trust the Church, 
the Roman Catholics, and the Non-conformists, with the education 
of the children of their own communions so far as possible, and 
made the denominational school the rule, and the common school 
the exception ? or was it to furnish a common secular education 
for all, and try to afford special facilities to each Church for impart- 
ing religious instruction to its own children ? The latter was the 
plan adopted, with the special object of diminishing religious differ- 
ences, and uniting all the people of the country in the bonds of a 
common patriotism. 

Being the only education within the reach of most of the people, 
it has been largely accepted by them. I question whether a 
larger proportion of the population is borne upon the school-books 
jf any country in Europe than in Ireland. Out of a population of 
ibout five and a-half millions we find more than 900,000 scholars 
in the National Schools, beside a large number in the schools 
in connexion with the Church Education Society, and in Roman 
Catholic schools. The fundamental rule by which the National 
ichools are made available for children of all creeds, and the 
Churches restrained from teaching as they would, is, that '* religious 
instruction must be so arranged that each school shall be open to 
children of all communions : that due regard be had to parental 
rule and authority; that, accordingly, no child shall receive, or 
be present at, any religious instruction, of which his parents or 
sruardians disapprove ;" whilst an ** earnest wish " is expressed 
that " the clergy and laity of the different religious denomina- 
tions should co-operate in conducting national schools." 

On first hearing such a rule, many may think it sounds fair and 
moderate, and that much of what is most essential for a sound 
education may be imparted under its provisions. But in all such 
matters the appeal must be to results, and not to the mere letter 
3f a paper constitution. The real question to be considered is how 
has the system worked, not how does it sound as a theory ? 

What, then, has been the success of this scheme? How has it 
been received by the different religious societies in Ireland? has 
it disarmed religious strife, lulled suspicions, smoothed over differ- 
ences, produced a larger measure of toleration and of mutual for- 
bearance, and tended to weld the nation more completely into one ? 
You who live in the midst of the working of it, many of you, no 
doubt, intimately acquainted by personal experience with its ope- 
rations, are much better qualified to speak on this point than I can 
be who possess no such advantages. But viewed from the outside, 
the Irish system has not seemed to have solved the problem of 
mixed education. From a distance it has appeared a& \\\o\x^ %. 
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large portion of earnest men of all schools have united in disliking, 
suspecting, and opposing it ; and that instead of allaying strife, it 
has itself been a source of strife. Churchmen, as representing a 
powerful and very independent body in the country, seem to have 
openly opposed it; and the Church Education Society's Schools 
have stood forth as their protest against it. The Roman Catholic 
Prelates, at first, appear to have partially accepted it. Since then 
many of them have denounced it ; and latterly their opposition, 
instead of relaxing, has increased. Suspicion has never slumbered. 
The school-books formed an early and obvious ground of dispute. 
The position of school-rooms in immediate proximity to some 
Church or Chapel, the admission of non-vested schools and 
similar matters have sufficed as grounds for keeping active con- 
troversy alive. The flame has been fanned by political differences, 
and it cxin scarcely be hoped that we are now on the eve of more 
cordial co-operation, when it is proposed to adjust the religious 
injuries endured by Roman Catholics in past generations, by in- 
flicting a substantial wrong on the descendants of those who are 
held to have injured them. As though there was something so 
sweet in revenge, something so satisfactory in stripping those 
whose fathers had wronged us, as to compensate for all the ills 
from which we are suffering, though we are inhibited from touch- 
ing any portion of the spoil. 

But beside this, there nas been from the beginning dislike to a 
system which all felt to be shorn of something, that they looked 
upon as essential. For the minority the school w6uld frequently 
not be opened with prayers, or when there were prayers they would 
not be such as they could heartily join in; whilst the majority, 
when Roman Catholic, would feel that the devotions were robbed 
of what was required to make them impressive by the inhibition 
of those visible material assistances, such as a crucifix, which they 
regard as necessary adjuncts. I fear that such a system of sepa- 
rate religious instruction has attracted but little help from the 
ministers of religion, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, and 
if so, the religious part of the instruction must be a failure. 

In saying this, I feel bound to express my regret that there 
should have been such a severance of personal teaching by the 
clergy from the schools. The value of souls is so priceless, that 
under all circumstances the clergy are bound to do sdl that can be 
done for the religious training of the youth of their flocks. Let 
them toil for freedom, contend for freedom, do all that can be 
done to secure a sound system, but let them never fail to make 
the most of the opportunities allowed them. If they feel the 
educational svstem to be faulty, oppressive, clogged with a yoke 
of bondage, then better far to work in their chains than to eman- 
cipate themselves from labours, which are essential for the good of 
their people. We best work towards liberty by showing that our 
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heart is in our work, and by doing all that we are permitted to do, 
even though each act of ours is one of self-sacrifice and conscious 
humiliation. 

Under such circumstances it seems well nigh impossible for 
your national school system to win the sympathies of the people. 
\VTiilst using they will dislike it, and there is danger that when 
their prejudices are appealed to, the costly efforts of the State for 
their mtellectual advancement may be used as an instrument for 
fostering hostility against itself. To judge from the returns of 
national schools, 1 suppose there cannot be a Fenian in Ireland 
whose name has not been borne on the rolls of a national school ; 
there cannot be an emigrant from your shores, old enough to 
have been at school, who has not been mustered in the ranks of 
national schools. If the Churches had cordially approved these 
schools, if the clergy had done what they could to instil affec- 
tion for them into the minds of their flocks, one would have 
expected the spirit of loyalty at all events to have been implanted. 
I lear this has not been done, and whatever other successes the 
Irish system may have achieved, it has not welded the people of 
the land into a united nation. 

Let us next turn to the system which treats the Church and 
State as co-operating on equal terms in the work of education. In 
a country like England, where there is so large an amount of non- 
conformity, it is impossible to treat Church and State as identical. 
Provision must therefore be made for the e'ducation of those who 
dissent from the Church, and it seems politic, as well as equitable, 
that in this matter non-conformists should be placed on an equal 
footing with churchmen. It is upon this principle that our English 
system of national education is built. The State offers to co-ope- 
rate with all upon the same terms ; the national grants, whether 
for building or for maintenance, are apportioned to the number of 
children ; they are made at the rate of so much per child ; it there- 
fore does not affect the National Exchequer, whether the children 
are taught in a large number of small schools or a small number of 
large ones. Over the religious instruction to be given in the 
school the State exercises no control, only such a supervision as 
shall help to secure the well-doing of that which is professed to 
be done. The Church and the non-conformists are alike free in 
imparting their own tenets, and both seem fairly to exercise those 
virtues of generosity towards dissentients, and of toleration towards 
opponents, which it might be difficult to enforce by State autho- 
rity. In Ireland the efforts to secure unity must excite a feeling 
of controversy ; for what could more continually bring before the 
minds of the children that they are aliens to each other, than the 
solemn pause and separation before religious instruction is com- 
menced, and the warning board, announcing the fact, that is promi- 
nently stuck up in and about the school. In England there is no 
mch kindling of disunion, and the consequence is, that I have 
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known Roman Catholics, as well as Protestant non-conformists, 
remain spontaneously in our schools whilst the directly religious 
teaching has been given, and of course upon all moral obligation 
is enforced upon Christian motives. It is remarkable, too, that 
notwithstanding the many small parishes in England and Wales, not 
one single well authenticated case has yet been adduced of violence 
having been done to the religious convictions of a single child in 
our schools, or of one single child having been deprived of educa- 
tion from unwillingness to submit to the religious teaching of 
the schools within its reach. I am well aware that assertions of a 
different character are constantly paraded before the country, but 
I boldly challenge those who make them to name one single well 
authenticated case — one single case in which the alleged facts 
were fairly examined in the presence of witnesses whose wishes 
and whose interests did not bias their minds to accept any evidence 
as sufficient — one single case in which those who disbelieved the 
statements adduced were allowed fully, fairly, and freely to sift the 
evidence. Those who wish for examples to support their theories 
have readily given heed to every story which promised to give the 
illustrations they needed ; they have whispered their suspicions 
abroad, gravely shaken their heads, and asserted that there were 
plenty of ciises which could be produced if it was desirable to do 
so ; but they have never yet given us the name of one single child 
who was surreptitiously perverted from its own faith, or of the 
school in which it was accomplished, never yet told us of one aingie 
child deprived of education in consequence of the faith of its 
parents, never yet given us a chance of sifting their assertions, and 
proving, as I have no doubt we should do, their utter worthlessness 
and want of truth. 

I claim, then, for our English system, that it is founded upon 
a true principle, and the only one which is really applicable to the 
state of the country. It has been developed with great rapidity; 
with great economy to the State, and tnough stiff needing some 
enlargement for the convenience of the people, I question whether 
any cliildren could be found, except, perhaps in very thinly peo- 
pled mountainous or moorland districts, who have remamed 
uneducated, because there was no school within their reach. It 
has not so large a proportion of its population on the school rolls 
as you have in Ireland, but it has a much larger average attend- 
ance. It is content to leave the standard of the secular education 
it imparts to the State. This rises when the State wishes it to do 
so, and furnishes the necessary facilities for the purpose : it falls 
when the State practically urges the abandonment of higher sub- 
jects, by insisting solely on universal proficiency in the lower 
rudiments of education. No system could promote more complete 
friendliness and toleration amongst persons of different religious 
tenets, as is abundantlv proved by the complete absence oi any 
bond fide objections by those for whose benelit it has been 
framed, and by the state of the country ; and yet, if the instruction 
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be not definitely religious, and if the children be not well taught 
to understand the creed they profess, it is the fault of individual 
teachers and of the clergy, whose province it is to superintend 
the schools, and especially the religious instruction imparted in 
them, and not the fault of the system. Complaints of the prin- 
ciples on which it is conducted have never been raised by active 
practical men busily engaged in carrying forward the education of 
the country, but by doctrinaires and theorists, who object to what 
does not conform to their own mental ideal. The men who 
have built up and sustained our national school system have never 
found anything in what was required for its development to inter- 
fere with their religious convictions, and with the exception of a 
few individuals, who from indifference to dogma woula willingly 
accept anything tending towards latitudinarianism, it may be said, 
that all who do the work of education are on the one side, whilst 
the other is made up of those whose claims to be heard can 
never be founded upon what they have accomplished. 

It were strange if the relations between the Church and the State 
had never been ruffled by a breeze, more especially when the depart- 
ment to which the State has entrusted the duty of superintend- 
ing education, has ever shared in those infirmities which men, 
clothed in a little brief authority, are apt to exhibit ; but in 
all that has not affected that which she felt to be essential, the 
Church has ever been ready to suffer wrong, and to shew for- 
bearance; and to this, not less than to the zeal and self-denial of 
multitudes of her sons, the present happy position of national 
education is largely owing. Little do the theorists who would 
change the fundamental relations of the Church to the State in 
this matter of education, understand how much confusion and 
evil they would introduce ; how much loss of faith, and lowering 
of morality they would entail on the poor of the land if they were 
to succeed in carrying out their plans. For when the Church 
ceased to work as an equal, she would soon appear in the field as 
a rival. When the State was no longer content with the toleration 
and forbearance which the Church generously accords to those 
who dissent from her teaching, but sought to bind her with fetters 
forged by her enemies, and intended to humble her, it would find 
that the open-hearted truthfulness of the free is a better safeguard 
than the crudging submission of the enslaved. Should such a 
change unhappily l)e made, suspicion and unceasing strife would 
probably replace the present harmonious union, and we could not 
nope that England would long continue to be what she now is, a 
loyal and united nation ; the Church would gradually cease from 
the laborious efforts and the costly sacrifices she now makes for 
the religious education of the people ; the schools would depend 
upon taxation, and not upon the benevolence of the religious, 
untfl in some hour of political need, with the diminished efficiency 
of its schools, and the ever-increasing demoralisation oi \\s \^eo^^^ 
the State wooJd be compelled to abandon the costly and \x\\^\AaW- 
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tory scheme into which it had been driven, and the country would 
be suddenly deprived of any system of national education. As a 
patriot, then, not less than as a Churchman, I say of the present 
combined action of Church and State in promoting the education 
of the people of England — ^may it be perpetual ! 



DISCUSSION. 

The Ven. George A. Denison {Archdeacon of TauniorC) : — 
It is pleasant to hear many good things very well said, as in the papers jnst 
read. But — 

Medio de fonte leponim 
Sorgit amari aliqnid quod in ipsia floribna angat 

The subject we have in hand is not in a healthy state. It has been 
poisoned, and, as yet, no treatment has got rid of the poison ; all treatment 
indeed has aggravated its effect ; or, to take another figure from a source 
equally unpleasant, it is throttled and crushed, and almost dead in the ccnls 
and folds of the '' Conscience Clause." 

I am not going to say many words about the " Conscience Clauie,*' at 
least in any detail, which, I have no doubt, is a relief to the Congress. It 
is not that it is to my taste a nicer thing than it was. I think it in any 
shape a thing so peculiarly nasty and offensive, that no gilding or silvering 
when taken solid ; no dilution or disguising when taken liquid, can prevent 
nausea. I suppose no man or woman who has tasted it has not suffered at 
least to this extent. Indeed, I believe that no sound and healthy constitu- 
tion has escaped injury from it. But it takes a long time to persuade some 
people that they are sick. 

It happens, however, by a rare fortune, that there is no longer any rea- 
sonable excuse for taking up time, private or public, with inquiry into the 
nature and operation of this drug. It has now been placed beyond all 
reasonable doubt, by the researches of learned men, that the first father of 
the *' Conscience Clause " was Julian the Apostate. It may be found, so to 
speak, verbatim in the Latin of the Empire, in his Edict touching the schools 
of the Church, xv. kal. Jun., a.d. 362, and there I think we will leave it 
There are some people, indeed, who esteem the parentage a recommendation. 
For there is notliing which men now-a-days do not contrive to turn topsy- 
turvey. I am told that deeper consideration by learned, scientific, impartial, 
and truth-loving men has discovered many grounds for believing that Julian 
the Apostate is a much slandered and injured man ; too enlightened only for 
his age ; much, I suppose, like the men who do ** Conscience Clauses " in 
our age. Well, if the philosophers affect Julian the Apostate, that is their 
affair ; we make them a free gift of him and his Clause, so curiously recalled 
to life in the 19th century. All I h ave to say upon it is this : That as, 
under no circumstances or conditions could I have anything to do ?dth a 
*' Conscience Clause," so I can have nothing to do with advising any other 
man to accept it. All I have to do is to advise all men not to accept it, 
come what may. If the Church of England and Ireland cannot have assist- 
ance from the civil Power consistently with her mission, her doctrine, and 
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scipline, she had better take care how she accept assistance at all. A 
science Clause " is, after all, only the particular shape assumed by the 
1 amongst us of "free handling" of religion — which seems to have 
ical returns in the world — when combined with what is called " State 
ity." It represents the inherent difficulty attaching to all educational 
>na between the Church of England and Ireland and the State of Eng- 
Jid Ireland as at present constituted. This inherent difficulty arises 

the fact that a civil Power, representing many religions besides the 
•n of the Church, cannot any longer assist the Church, as a religious 
any more than it can assist the Roman Catholic, the Nonconformist, 
I Jew. But it sees its way to assist in schools by means of an inven- 
ecidiar to the 19th century, a glass much in use with men political, 

presents " Education " primarily as a thing secular, and secondarily 
AS a thing religious. The true order and relation of the parts of edu- 

being thus inverted, the danger begins. The attraction of a civil 
• so constituted is inevitably to the secular side. For the civil Power 
red to say, and does say, ' It is my business to see that the people are 
t things secular, and I must have it done. For things religious, they 
>t my concern, although it be true that I am always meddling with 
luddling them.' 

are, then, become a people of many religions. Now, some persons are 
oud of the facts of human nature, and look so exclusively to the 
a side of religion, as to think this multiplication of religions a gain to 
orld. As a Churchman, a member and priest of the Reformed Catholic 
h of England and Ireland, I say that the exact contrary is the fact, 
on in religion is the judgment of God upon man's rejection of the one 
This rejection comes either of intellectual presumption, or of moral 
ration, defiling mind and conscience. However originated, however, 
n speak, necessitated, it is, in its nature, a Divine punishment ; save 
nd except when the Church returns to the Faith Primitive and Catholic, 
the case of the Church of England and Ireland. This was no work of 
ate judgment " as against the Church. It had nothing to do with 
'ate judgment." It was the work of the Church moved by the Holt 
r ; recalled to the one Truth, and obeying the call. It was and is a 
ng, not a punishment. Though it be true that divisions manifold 
issued out of it, because man has abused it, as he does all other God's 

its own nature is not that of division, but of return to a healthier and 
er life. 

on this basis the Church of England and Ireland stands. The Church 
igland and Ireland stands upon the basis of the Faith Primitive and 
lie. There is none other upon which it can stand. Does any man 
lat it is dogmatic and exclusive ? My answer is that if it were not 
itic and exclusive, it would not be tnie. 

National education," by which is meant here the bringing up the chil- 
>f a nation in schools, is, in its proper nature, part of the commission 

Church. But when national religion becomes confused by the recog- 

on the part of the civil Power of many religions beside the religion 

Church, the term " National education " shares in the confusion of 
rm ** National religion." 

the sound condition of a people, when Church is State and State is 
h, the Church not only has it in charge from man, as it has from God 
ly to train the young to believe in and to serve God, bnt exereises that 
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charge alone, without pretenders to fill or to share her throne. The child 
baptised and received at the font is taught ^the Catholic Faith, and persuaded 
to the Catholic Life. 

But in every nation, however sound at heart, there will be many excep- 
tions. The Church, therefore, has one other educational office. To teach 
and to persuade those who have not been made children of God by Baptism, 
to come to be made children of God by Baptism ; that in these too the one 
foimdation of Christian education may be laid. Here then is the ordinary 
educational office of the Church, and here is her Missionary educational 
office. The whole is made up of these two parts. 

So long as the Church is the State and the State is the Church, the func- 
tion of the State is simply that of helping the ministry of the Church to 
discharge its office. But when divisions in religion come, and particularly 
when all religions come to be represented in the Legislature, the question 
of *' Nutioual education," in connection with State assistance, becomes very 
complicated. 

There is, however, a simple solution, and I believe it to be the only 
possible solution. The same principle which would have been applied if the 
question of educational grants had arisen in earlier times, has to be applied 
still, mutatis mutandis. That is to say that, whereas the State had assbted 
the clergy to educate the children of the poor of the People, and had assisted 
none other, because no other religion was recognised as having either by 
Divine or human law any proper place in the community ; so now, when 
all this, so far as human law is concerned, is changed cie/octo, and also when 
public assistance to education has become a part of public policy, the func- 
tion of the State is to assist all religious denominations within the pale of 
the law; and if there be citizens who prefer ^^ secular education only" in 
schools, then such citizens also, to do each one his own work in his own 
way. 

For the State, this principle excludes absolutely all interference of any 
kind with the matter and the manner of education. For the Church, it 
leaves the Church, which once had everything in her hands, only what 
remains of her own. For other bodies, it deals with them just as with the 
Church. For, the denominational principle it does not invade, while pro- 
fessing to respect it, but respects and preserves it in act as in profession. 

Again, it avoids all lowering of the Church to the position of a social and 
political machine. I note here in passing — what seems to escape statesmen 
of our time — that, precisely in the proportion that this is done in these 
islands in respect of the Church of England and Ireland, the success of the 
Church of Homo is promoted throughout this People. To make r^ulations 
and annex conditions to grants which trench upon the Church's province, 
this may very possibly issue in presenting the Church in her outward aspect 
as more flourishing, but it can only do this at the expense of her inward 
life. That the Church is still the National Church does not mean that she 
is a Church of all religions because the Nation now is of all religions. She 
is still of the only religion she ever was or ever can be. And, for '' National 
education," the question for the Church is not how many out of a given 
population are included in her schools, but what is being taught in her 
schools to all the scholars, many or few. A Church school is a Church 
school ex vi qualitatiSf not ex vi quantitatis. The number of scholars wiU 
depend ultimately upon the faithfulness and love which are applied to the 
discharge of the trust. It is the faithfulness and the love whioh h the 
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Church's conoem, not the number of scholars. The blessing vouchsafed 
upon her work, this the Church leaves to God. It is, indeed, in this, as in 
all other questions of relation between Church and State. Directly you 
bring into the foreground social or political considerations, the temptation 
to which is a principal temptation incident to Establishment, you lose sight 
of what is Divine in what is human only. Tou substitute human expediency 
for Divine Truth, and, in the end, by inevitable consequence and judicial 
punishment, natural religion for revealed. 

We have come by a very simple process to the principle which governs 
all the discussion, including in itself premisses and conclusion. Let me try 
to state it. 

Education is an integral part of religion. Religion to us means the Faith 
of the Church of England and Ireland, and none other. It follows that no 
relations with the civil Power are admissible which interfere, in however 
slight a degree, with the office of the Church, ordinary and missionary, in 
bringing up in her own Faith all children in her schools. 

It is necessary to any reasonable consideration of the question in hand to 
test every step of it by reference to this principle ; and this not only for 
reason, but also for safetjr's sake. It is never safe to allow other objects to 
come between our vision and the object of the religious life ; unless indeed 
they be so transparent that we always continue to see it clearly through 
them. Now it is true of education that it has many objects. But these 
are legitimate only when subordinated to the one great purpose for 
which the commission, the power, and the means to educate have been 
given. 

And, if this is true at all times of the Church, certainly there has never 
yet been a time in these islands when its truth has been so forced upon men 
as in this our own time. It is not only that the question of the relations 
between Church and State in respect of education is, in a peculiar manner, 
a question of our time — for these relations are of so late origin as to belong 
even in their birth to this generation, being barely thirty years old — but it 
is much more than this. It is that their birth and growth have fallen upon 
a period of our history when, of the links between Church and State, some 
are already broken up ; others are formally proposed to be broken up ; others 
have been tampered with and impaired. Some have never been sound. 
Every sound one remaining is threatened. 

The educational link especially bears the stamp of the time which has 
given it birth. It was first forged in the workshop of a State of many 
religions. By some fault in the making, or some wrong combination or 
defect in the materials, it is full of flaws and cracks, and cannot be made 
to ring true ; and there keeps coming out upon the face of it a dim and 
ghastly lettering, but growing every day more distinct and terrible, and 
spelling into two words, *' secular education." The forgers don't like to see 
it come out, because it frightens people, and they keep smearing it over 
with grease and colouring, but it comes through all they can put upon it. 
Having very little of the good old metal in it, the link keeps ringing false ; 
and unless it be forged anew, and of better stuff, before long it will come in 
two. 

The Church of England and Ireland has always had three principal ad- 
versaries against whom to maintain its own exclusive position : first, the 
Church of Rome ; second the Nonconformist Protestant bodies. Tk^ Yio^Xi- 
lity to the Church in both thoBe cases has been partly re^owA, p^xVX^ V^" 
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ileal. Of late years, in the inevitable issue of abase of '' dyiland religious 
liberty," it has become almost exclusively political. 

The third adversary is Rationalism in its various aspects, beginning with 
the doubt that tempts God in questioning the Word of His Truth, in reli- 
ance upon the wisdom of the world and an irreligious philosophy, and 
ending inevitably in infidelity. 

To these there is now added a fourth, the civil Power, so far at least as 
it is represented by the House of Commons ; that is to say, in the end, the 
entire civil Power, which once protected and fostered the Churoh to the ex- 
clusion of all other ; which next combined with the Church in tolerating all 
other ; which now barely tolerates the Church. We cannot escape from facts. 
It is much wiser not to attempt it, but to look them in the face. We are 
coming near the end of the course, which began in 1688. Its pro- 
gress was at first almost imperceptible ; then more developed and palpable ; 
now it is rapid and sweeping all before it like a flood. 

No doubt the visitation is sent in mercy. No doubt the Church has 
leant too much upon the arm of flesh. No doubt the reed has gone into 
her hand and pierced it. No doubt the battle with Rome, with Nonconfor- 
mity, with Rationalism, and its unfailing progeny Infidelity, has been, and 
is bein g, ouly half fought, because of considerations arising directly and in- 
directly, though not legitimately, out of the connection with the State. No 
doubt, to come to the particular portion of the relations between Church and 
State which we are considering, education in Church schools has sufifered in 
the handling of State money ; has lost much of its singleness of purp^ ; 
has departed from the simplicity and truth of its Divine character. 

What is the remedy 7 To break with the State ? No. I hold this to be 
a sin. God has given the Church of England and Ireland a work to do in 
these islands. His Providence has linked together Church and State for 
the purposes of that work. The link has been, and is being, perpetually 
strained by man's perverseness, man's neglect, and man*s abuse. lii one part 
of these islands it has been broken. In another it is now formally proposed 
to break it. In another it is being every day tampered with and weakened 
by legislation. 

Now some who ** make haste," cry aloud : '* Let the link be broken. Let 
the Church go free. Let the State go her way to no religion. The separa- 
tion is, we know, full of unutterable evils, religious, moral, political, sodaL 
Especially we know how heavily it will fall on the poor, but let it oome ; 
aye, let us help it to come. 

My lord, I cannot say, let it come ; much less can I say, let us help it to 
oome. It may be that it is coming by the will of God. It may be that in 
punishment of privileges cast away and work ill done, the Church of England 
and Ireland and the State of England and Ireland are in common and mutu- 
ally to suffer. It may be that the chastisement is a necessity and has to be 
endured. I cannot presume to forecast the issue. It may be that the 
Church is going to be '^ free," and in her freedom to gain a loss — parting 
with the high privilege and the power of leavening the State. It may be 
that the State is going to tear out her own heart and is looking stiU to live. 
I cannot tell ; one thing I know, that not only will I have nothing to do 
with hastening it on, but that I will, with others, do all I may to stay its 
course, fearing greatly that evil such as we have never known is on its way 
to visit this Church and people. 
But if there be no other way — ^wloich. m«b7 CaoSi iodftd. — of teaching 
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Church and People that the Church of England and Ireland haa her own 
Reformed Catholic poflition to maintain, then doubtless it must come. It 
is not enough for her to say negatively, on the one hand, I am not Roman 
Catholic ; on the other, I am not Protestant Nonconformist. The ma media 
is a poeitive, not a negative way. What she has to say is much more what 
she is than what she is not. What she has to say is, I am Primitive Catho- 
lic, and I admit of nothing else. For this I have found the State growing 
round me. For this I have been guaranteed my endowments. For this I 
hold the churches. For this I build and maintain schools. I know well 
that the relations between me and the civil Power are not what they once 
were. Let the blame be shared as is due. But I cannot, I dare not, cast 
off the State. I pray that the State may not do so great a sin as to cast 
off me. 

For ** national education" this, then, is the sum. The Church of England 
and Ireland is not asking the governing Power of a people of many religions 
to help none but herself. What she asks is to be helped, as all others are, 
upon her own principles to do her own work in her own way. The civil 
Power holds itself bound to assist in '' national education." It may very 
well be a question whether this is a soiind conclusion. But a conclusion it 
is, and I am not going to discuss it. Is it then a further duty of the Civil 
Power to annex conditions to its grants ? Certainly it is. The State is 
bound to see that its money is secured to the purposes for which it was asked 
and given, and is applied to those purposes and to none other. But for the 
purposes themselves, and the manner of effecting them, these are for the 
several religious bodies who are assisted, each one to ascertain for itself, and 
not for the State at all. A civil Power once identified with the Church, 
but now more or less with all religions, and as such assisting the schools of 
all religions, proclaims therein its own incapacity to prescribe, or take any 
part in prescribing for the matter and the manner of education. This is the 
position de facto — not a high one certainly, but the inevitable issue of abuse 
of " civil and religious liberty." It has to be accepted by Church and State 
frankly and fully ; so that there may be no more interference with the teach- 
ing in Church schools attempted by the State, and no more admitted by 
the Church, than what is found in the case of the schools of aU other reli- 
gious bodies in the coimtry. That is to say, no interference at all. The 
alternative is simply this — no educational relations of Church with State of 
any kind. Sooner or later, the issue must be one or the other of these two. 
The Church, on the one hand, may not surrender her rightful claim to her 
full share of the educational grant ; on the other, she may no more admit 
that the State prescribe for the matter and manner of education in any one 
of her schools, under any circumstances of population and locality, than that 
the State prescribe for the matter and manner of prayer and preaching and 
administration of Sacraments in any one of her churches. If she does 
admit it-, she admits it at the cost of that compared with which all money 
grants, if increased ten thousand fold, are as dust in the balance. 

My lord, there is one consolation in the present distress. Perhaps it is 
the greatest that can be had. For it is through the deepest buffering that 
there comes the highest blessing ; and if these be not yet again days of 
bodily persecution, there is a more subtle and therefore more dangerous way 
of persecuting, when social, political, and miscalled moral, and perverted 
religious agencies are put in force against the Truth, and the man who had 
most taught this Church and People to look to him to doiexid ^^^ C;\l^3CL^ 
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of England and Ireland, and who by his gifts and character was admirably 
fitted for this great office, is become, I do not say in intention, but certainly 
in repeated act, her foremost foe. 

The Church of England and Ireland is being sharply tried. It is not in 
respect of education only ; it is in respect of all things of doctrine and 
discipline, things religious, social, financial, political Bishops, clergy, 
people, in England may be slumbering, as many of them are, in a dull, 
apathetic, over-comfortable, and what I am compelled to call, a stolid indiffer- 
ence. They are slumbering to their destruction. They will be waked up 
presently, when it is too late, to realities which neither they nor their fore- 
fathers have known. Let them shake off their slumber now, while there is 
yet time. 

The grain is being sifted from the chaff. Principles distinguished from 
their accidents. Divine Truth from human expediency. The grasp of the 
Truth is becoming more tenacious, more the grasp of a liying thing, if it be 
by fewer hands. 

But it has never been by the multitude of men that the great things of 
the world's history have been either conceived or done. It is not the order 
of the Providence of God, any more than it is His law, that majority and 
minority of population be the test of right Divine. This may be party 
policy. It is not religion. 

The Rev. IVIaubice F. Day, D.D. (Dean of Limerick) — 

I have to speak a few words on the Relative Functions of Church 
and State in the matter of Education, with reference, as I was told, 
to the peculiar circumstances in which we are placed in Ireland. The 
State and the Church have to meet in Ireland a threefold division of 
the population, as has been already suggested : — the members of oar 
United Church of England and Ireland, the members of the Presbyterian 
Church, together with those of various dissenting bodies, and the great 
mass of the Roman Catholic people. The Imperial Government, in meet- 
ing with these various bodies, cannot enjoin that they all shall be brought 
up as members of the Church ; nor does it appear to me that the Church 
has a right to abstain from its office as instructor of the people, or as aiding 
the Sfcate in the instruction of the people, because these, or any of them, 
are not willing to receive all the instruction which the Church thinks 
it desirable to give. Some way must be found by which we may meet, 
as far as we can, the convictions and even the prejudices of this mingled 
population without, at the same time, forgetting any of our solemn con- 
victions or violating any of our inherent duties, and without withhold- 
ing any essential or fundamental matter of education. As it appears to 
to me, the plain ground which the Church and State might take, and 
should have taken, would be to make the Scriptures, and the Scriptures 
alone, the essential part of united religious instruction ; and in speaking 
of that, I do not mean to say that the Scriptures should be held out 
as sufficient for the instruction of our own Church members ; bat, as a 
ground of common religious instruction for all the children going to our 
schools, the Scriptures afford a sufficient, and only a sufficient, foundation 
for education ; sufficient, so far, that the Church might have accepted it, 
and only so far sufficient, that the Church could not accept less. It would 
-not be an unreasonable condition to exact from auy of those people who 
form the population of Ireland, that they all should be instructed in the 
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Scriptmea ; for however they may dififer, and some of them widely differ 
in matters of religious teaching, they all accept the Scriptures, in some 
shape or other, as the inspired record of their Christianity ; and, what- 
ever may be added to that record, even by the Roman Catholic Church, 
all accept the Scriptures ; and it would not be asking any unreasonable 
condition for the State to say. Ton must all be instructed in the Scriptures. 
I belieTe that would be a sufficient condition for the Church to accept ; 
for I remember, my lord, that our State is Protestant, exacting from the 
head of the State, on the most solemn occasion, the most unqualified pro- 
fession of our Protestant religion — ^that our Church is Protestant, thoroughly 
Protestant, taking the Scriptures only as its Rule of Faith, and condemniug, 
as it does most strongly in its Articles, the distinguishing errors of the Church 
of Borne. It appears to me then, remembering that both the Church and the 
State are Protestant, that it would not be in any way inconsistent for the 
Church to say, *' We allow CatechisuLS and formularies to stand aside, not 
for members of our own communion, but for others, while we bring forward 
into their proper supreme place the Scriptures, and will ask nothing else, and 
nothing less than that all who come to our Schools shall be instructed in them.'' 

It was once tried — this experiment — ^in Ireland, as most of us know — the 
experiment of making the Scriptures the basis of common education. There 
were things connected with that experiment which many would not, per- 
haps, admit now — such as the use of the Douay version, and the limi- 
tation prescribed in the explanation of the Scriptures themselves ; but 
still it was a Scriptural basis which was adopted in the Kildare-place school 
system^ and it proved at the time it was brought forward, and for the 
means at its disposal, eminently sucoessfuL In 1816 that Society received 
a grant from the State of j£7,000, and that grant increased from that time 
up to the year of its withdrawal altogether — 1831 ; but scarcely ever 
exceeding in any one year the moderate sum of £^o, 000. And still, how 
did the Society perform its work ? In the first year there were 550 scholars 
attending the schools of the Society. The numbers advanced each year 
rapidly and steadily, until, at the time of the withdrawal of the grant, 
137,000 children were receiving instruction in the schools. And more than 
that ; in consequence of the Bible being read in those schools, a taste grew 
up for the Scriptures in other Schools throughout the country ; and it is 
calculated that there were at least 300,000 children attending Scriptural 
schools, children from among the lower classes in Ireland, at the time of 
what we deem to have been the lamentable withdrawal of the grant from 
the Kildare-place Society. In 1831, however, that grant was withdrawn, 
and the National Education system was established amongst us. Its leading 
feature is imited secular and separate religious instruction; and in that 
separate religious instruction is set down the Bible itself ; instruction is to 
be given in it at a special hour, and instruction in it is only to be given to 
those who will accept it. 

From the very first the Church protested against that system, and 
prominently on this ground, that it set aside the Scripture from the 
instruction of the people ; and ever since then, the separation has gone on 
between tlie Church and the State in this matter of education in Ireland. 
The late Archbishop of Dublin was a very remarkable instance of one 
who was an able and zealous supporter of that National system of education,4 
who was at length obliged to withdraw from its management ; and at the 
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present time, out of the nineteen Commissioners who conduct the busi- 
ness of the National Board, there is not one bishop or clergyman of the 
Established Church ; and I have heard that there are only 155 clergymen 
of our Church who have their schools in connexion with the National Board. 
The ground of this opposition on our part has been often stated. It is 
that the Scriptures are not made the basis of instruction. We do not take 
the ground of Church teaching not being allowed in them. In this respect 
we have not gone so far as our brethren in England. We do not require in 
the Church Education Society Schools that any of the chQdren attending, 
who are not members of our own Church, should learn our Church formula- 
ries ; but we do maintain that the Scriptures shoidd be the basis of the 
common religious instruction of the people. The separation which has thus 
gone on between the Church and the State is greatly to be deplored. It is 
deplored by the Church because the vast majority of the clergy find them- 
selves to be debarred from taking part in this great work ; and it is to be 
deplored, on the part of the State, because it is thus deprived of a most 
important aid in the educational training of the people. 

I would say again, my lord, that it may be fully known by our brethren 
from England, that we do not ask to force our Church formularies upon any 
one, nor any peculiar authority to be given to ourselves as ministers of the 
Church ; but we ask for this, simply — that the Bible shall be the basis of 
our education ; that it shall have free course in our schools ; and that there 
shall be liberty afforded to all children attending the schools to hear it, and 
that it shall be referred to at any time during the day when necessity 
requires it. These are the simple demands of the Church, and surely they 
might readily be met. If there are schools throughout the country — 
convent-schools and chapel-schools even — to which the State afforded aid, 
then it is not surely unreasonable that there should be also schools sanctioned 
by the State in which the Church is to be at liberty to teach the Scriptures ? 
This is surely not an unreasonable demand that we, the members of the 
Church, should thus be permitted to take our part in this educational work ; 
and that a body which would gladly carry out that work, and make use of 
the books and other requisites provided by the State, should not be deprived 
of that aid and those benefits because it seeks liberty to teach the Scrip- 
tures freely in its schools, and because it maintains the principle that God's 
Word shall have that honour put upon it, that while man's teaching is to 
be put in a secondary place, the Bible should be put prominently forward as 
that which cannot be set aside. 

The Very Rev. James Byrne, D.D. {Dean of Clonfeft) — 
In inquiring into the relative functions of the Church and the State, I 
suppose that we mean by the State that agency which has been constituted 
to promote by government the general interests of the community, and by 
the Church that agency which has been constituted to promote by the 
ministrations of the Christian religion the edification of the body of 
Christ. The State then is bound to govern for the good of all. It has 
no moral right to overrule the wishes of any, unless this be necessary in 
order to obtain a general advantage, which shall counterbalance the partial 
discontent. In the performance of its function in National Education 
three objects must be kept in view, the quality of the education, its diffu- 
sion, and the satisfaction of the people ; and i£ any one of these objects be 
sought to the neglect of the others, the State will fail to fulfil its duty. 
Some, looking solely to the quality of the education, would have the State 
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to proyide only that education which they consider to be the best, and 
would consequently insist on its comprising always the religious instruction 
which they consider the highest and the purest. The result would be, that 
education, instead of being national, would be confined to one religious 
body, and to apostates from the others, while the rest of the nation was 
left unenlightened and discontented. Others, thinking principally of uni- 
TersaUzing education, would make it compulsory ; but, however this might 
be done in England without detriment to the quality of the education or 
the contentment of the peo|>le, perhaps with advantage to both ; in Ireland 
either of these would be sacrificed. For here, if education was made com- 
pulsory without being subjected in all its parts to the Romish hierarchy, to 
be by them restricted and limited at pleasure, the country would be in a 
flame &om one end to the other. Others, again, ask that the satisfaction 
of the people only shall be considered, and demand what is called freedom 
of education, in which all parties shall be provided by the State with the 
instruction which they think best themselves. But the State would abdi- 
cate its function if it did not take care for the quality of the instruction, as 
well as for the generality of its acceptance, and for the contentment of the 
people. 

Now, in seeking to secure these three objects, the State meets with a 
difficulty. It needs the co-operation of the Church in order that the quality 
of education may be raised by religious instruction, and yet it alienates the 
Church in its efforts to universalize education and prevent grievance. The 
State, bound to provide equally for all, to administer for the benefit of all 
the resources which all have contributed, and in a matter in which strong 
religious principle so readily generates intolerance, to take care that the force 
of the majority shall not oppress a minority anywhere, is constrained to treat 
all the religious bodies frankly and fairly on equal terms, and to insist on a 
conscience clause. The Church, bent on her great work of administering 
the word and sacraments, declares that education is outside her province 
unless she educates all in the fulness of her doctrine. But is it so that the 
function of the Church in National Education is such that it cannot take the 
part to which the State invites it ? If in this respect we seek to define that 
function, we shall have to determine two questions, which I will consider 
in succession. What has the Church to do with secular education ? And, 
must she, if she instruct at all, instruct in the whole body of her doctrine ? 

To the first of these questions it is answered by many that the Church 
has nothing at all to do with secular education by itself, and that where the 
ministers of the Church cannot give religious instruction there they have no 
business to interfere. But is not intellectual instruction a benefit, provided 
it involves no false principle or wrong tendency \ Nay is it not one of the 
highest temporal benefits which we can impart ? Should not the minister 
of Christ shew a practical concern for the temporal welfare of his fellow-men ? 
Should he not actively promote that welfare when the course of his spiritual 
duties gives him peculiar facilities for doing so, and when the performance 
of those spiritual duties would not be interfered with by such beneficence ] 
He it is who comes most in contact with the mental destitution of the igno- 
rant poor. He it is who in his school for the religious education of his own 
flock has at hand the readiest means for extending the gift of knowledge to 
all in his locality. Is he to withhold thafc boon, because his office is not to 
dispense temponJ benefits but to minister religion ? What ! is the preacher 
of charity bo to con&ne himself to hia preaching that lie mw&t uoX* ^T^<2Nhs>^ \ 
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Or is he to restrict his charity to the soul and hare no care for the body, or 
to think only of the soul and of the body and have no thought for the mind I 
But there is another consideration which more plainly marks secular 
education as pertaining to the office of the Church. Secular education need 
not be altogether secular. It may be so penetrated by religions truth as to 
be a most potent agency in Christianizing the nation. Indeed if the great 
principles of our religion be acknowledged there is a natura] affinity between 
knowledge of all kinds and the knowledge of Grod ; for all things are full of 
Him. There is a divine presence in nature, an overruling Providence in 
life. The dictates of conscience sound within us as the voice of Him who 
made us, mingled though they be with habit and tradition. And all the 
highest flights of genius are strivings after the perfection that is in God. 
To study the world around us is to see on His works the impress of His 
hand and to read in them the inscriptions of His attributes. To follow the 
fortunes of man in history or biography is to scan His government, and every 
lesson of duty and every picture of the beautiful and the good echoes His 
law and reflects His Image. 

But though there be this essential affinity between knowledge and religion 
when the great principles of religion are preserved, that connexion is lost 
when those principles are ignored ; and if our intellectual activity part with 
its religious ideas, then all our thought is changed. Then the great system 
around us instead of declaring the glory of God becomes a dead machinery 
of causation without plan or purpose. Then the life of man shrinks into a 
brief tenure of existence governed by necessity and rewarded with extinction, 
duty fades into a phantom which has been conjured out of utility, and per- 
fection into a dream which can never be realized. Such a system of thought 
cannot coexist with religious belief ; and if faith is to be upheld amongst m 
its great principles must be present in all our ediication. If the Church then 
abandon secular education as not by itself partaining to her office, if that 
education be withdrawn from the influence of the ministers of religion in the 
school and in the university, there is great danger of a schism between 
intellectual cultivation and Christian faith ; and woe to the nation whose 
knowledge is atheism, and whose religion is ignorance. It is not simply by 
professed religious teaching that, under God, this great national calamity is 
te be averted. All our preaching and all our expounding will be in vain 
imless in the general education of the coimtry the authority of the teacher 
is on the side of Christianity, and in tlie instruction given the great prin- 
ciples of our faith are supposed. Nor has the Church any more anxious 
duty at the present time than to retain her connection with secular educa- 
tion, in order that these conditions may be secured. 

Yet, however important it be that the Church shoidd Christianize secular 
educiition, and however fitting that she should promote intellectual improve- 
ment, stiU all this falls far short of her proper function ; and it is con- 
tended that for her to restrict herself in any case to this partial and indirect 
influence when she has been commanded to preach the gospel to every 
creature, is falsehood to her mission and dishonour to the treasure of divine 
truth which she bears. This comes to the second question which I men- 
tioned ; ought the ministers of the Church when taking part in National 
Education consent under any circumstances to hold back any of that 
religious truth which it is the proper office of the Church to t^tch ? To 
this question Archdeacon Denison answers very distinctly, No ; and supports 
his negative with an honesty and vivacity which we all heartily recognise. 
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'o this qaestion Dr. Day answers, Tes, and maintains with his usual 
iimestness that the ministers of the Church may hold back their distinc- 
▼e doctrines, but that they dare not withhold from any the written Word 
I God. And on a question so much contested it may be well to recur to 
lore general principles, and to inquire whether in the general course of 
or ministry we are ever authorized to hold back any of the divine truth 
hich has been committed to us. 

Now we know that this is just what our Saviour on more than one ocoa- 
on commanded his disciples to do. There could be no more important 
:*Qth than that Jesus was the Christ, yet when the disciples professed their 
elief of that truth, Jesus charged them that they should tell it to no man. 
k>ubtless he considered that the Jews, with their carnal ideas of Messiah's 
ingdom, were not able to receive that truth, but would be exaiiperated by 
le declaration of it ; and his principle was, that in such cases the truth 
iould be held back. '* Give not that which is holy imto the dogs, neither 
1st ye your pearls before swine, lest they trample them under their feet 
tid turn again and rend you." Nor was it only with adversaries that this 
iscretion was to be used. Even within the Church the truth was to be 
Lven as they were able to receive it. Some were to be treated like the 
orinthian and Hebrew Christians, as those that had need of milk and not 
; strong meat. All things were to be done to edifying, and the truth was 
3t to be pressed when it did not tend to edification, though when it did, 
le minister of the word was to be instant in season and out of season in 
lying his ministry. Now, this is the principle on which practically we 
ad ourselves constrained to act in the other departments of our ministerial 
ork ; and why are we not to act on it in the work of education 1 Suppose, 
ten, a parent sends his child to be educated at our school, because there is 
> other school within his reach, or none which he likes so well in its 
'Stem of secular education, but objects to his child receiving our religious 
Atruction, are we not to consider whether it would tend to edification to 
sist on that instruction ? and if we do enter on that consideration, at 
hat conclusion must we arrive ? 

The parent objects to our religious teaching ; and whether that objection 
igiuates with himself or proceeds from another whose direction he follows, 
is to be supposed that an effort would be made with the sanction of his 
ithority to counteract our instruction. The child would thus become the 
)ject of a struggle between two contending influences, and his religious 
inciples would be carried to and fro with two opposing winds of doctrine, 
nder such circumstances no religious principles could grow ; for it is not 
7 contradiction that faith is established, nor by a conflict of authorities 
lat obedience is formed. In this conflict both authorities would lose their 
roe. The lessons of the school would be discredited by the contradiction 

the family, and the discipline of home would be broken by the imputation 

religious error. Home is nature's preparatory school for morality and 
ligion. The authority of the parent is the appointed influence for the 
"st formation of conscience and the earliest discipline of virtue. And shall 
9, with our shallow dogmatism, interrupt that sacred process ? Shall we, 

the name of religion, kill the germs of morality by contradicting the 
Lrent*s will, which is the child's first idea of law, obedience to which is the 
rliest form of duty ? Nay, the loving reverence of the child for the • 
krent is of the very essence of the Gospel, for in it God is adored as our 
kther, and all our spiritual life is sonahip to Him. To aow dia&ewtdoii^ 
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then, between the child and the parent, with our religious lessons, is to 
defeat our own purpose by disturbing the formation of those filial sentiments 
which our religion pre-supposes and requires. However legitimate such 
lessons would be when the child came to maturity, to insist on them in his 
childhood, when his parent objects to them, is contrary to the Divine pre- 
cedents of Scripture. It tends not to edification, it sets the influences of 
the school and of the home in an antagonism to each other, which renders 
the growth of religious principles impossible, it arrests moral development 
by setting at nought parental authority, and dries up the source of the 
Christian life by checking the flow of filial sympathy. 

The Church is charged to respect the powers that be, and there is no 
power which may claim a diviner right than that of the parent. It is' the 
part of the Church to work in harmony with the national constitution of 
society, adopting into herself the social forces around her. Her function in 
National Education is simply to do the best she can in irradiating the na- 
tional mind with that light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world, and to take care that no slight cause, no imaginary principle, shall 
hinder her from co-operating with the State, that she may be strengthened 
by its power, and that it may be elevated by her spirit. 

The Lord Bishop op Cashbl : — 

I might well be expected to make an apology for standing up to address 
this meeting. For a person of my age, and to a great extent, of my infir- 
mity, it might be considered more than I ought to do to stand up at all 
before such an assembly. But, considering that this is a subject upon which 
I have held very strong and earnest opinions, in the sight of God, and for 
the good of my country I would desire — if it be the last time I shall e^er 
appear before a large assembly of my feUow-creatures and fellow-sinners — to 
advocate the cause of Scriptural Education. I feel that it is a most import- 
ant subject that is put before us on the programme this evening — ^the con- 
nexion that there should be between the Charch and the State in this impor- 
tant matter of National Education. I would remark, as it strikes me very 
strongly, that we are not to consider the State and Church as if they were 
two opposite and antagonistic powers, the one against the other, for they 
are only parts of one great whole, both acknowledging one common Master 
and one common Lord to whom they are both responsible for doing their 
duty. The first thing, therefore, which each has to do is to consider what 
is the duty it owes in this matter to that common Master — ^what that com- 
mon Master requires of both ; and if both would consider that seriously and 
earnestly, it would, I believe, bring them both to unity and agreement on 
this point. If those governing in the State would consider what is required 
of them by God, and if the Church asked the same question as regards her- 
self, it would be the means, I do believe, of bringing us all into unity 
of mind and unity of purpose on this great subject, and I would certainly 
say that both State and Church should desire to cultivate and advance the 
education of the people. It is a duty incumbent equally upon both the 
State and Church, and they should both be ready to acknowledge the fact 
*Hhat people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,'* and both should deem 
it a duty to try and get rid of that evil, for a great evil it certainly is. It 
is the duty of the State, if it is considered as being accountable to God, to 
provide an education for the people, and to have religion in that education ; 
and I say the State fails in its duty, roost obviously, if it be the servant of 
our God, if it permits any education to be given in its name which does 
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not seek to promote the knowledge of and obedience to God. Therefore 
merely secular education without religion, I think, is an awful sin against 
oar God and our Lord. 

That would be one point upon which both State and Church should be 
agreed if they both look up to the One Great Teacher above them. But if 
it is the duty of the State to promote education, I say it is the duty of 
the Church to promote it also. As the Church knows upon authority that 
"Godliness is profitable both for the life which now is and that which is to 
come," it should desire to use the powers it has, and consider it to be its 
highest duty to promote the education of the people ; and the Church who 
knows her place, and would be far from being behindhand in promoting 
the improTement of the mipd and the cultivation of the intellect. The 
Church has no desire to confine the intellectual growth in man ; she believes 
that ignorance is unfavourable to unity as well as truth. She holds that 
^ Ignorance is the mother of divisions,^^ Therefore, the Church does desire 
to promote education in the largest sense of the term : and if the State is 
bound by her very accountability to God to have religion in her educational 
training for her people, how much more is the Church bound to have it ? 
Both one and the other of them are bound to their Lord and Heavenly 
Master to make known His wa3rs, to teach His words diligently unto their 
children; and I think no mere consideration of human policy will ever 
excuse Church or State from making God's Holy Word, the Scriptures, a 
fundamental part in the education which it gives to the people. On that 
point I have long held very strong opinions formed in considering what was 
my bounden duty to my God : and I could not at any time — since the Lord 
opened my mind at all to consider my relative position to Him as a sinful 
redeemed creature — and I never have tolerated it in any school of mine 
that any one should stand up and tell any children or child that they might 
leave the school now because we were going to teach Grod's Word. No. It 
is bound upon the State, and still more upon the Church, as a duty, that she 
should teach God's Word as the fundamental basis of all education and of 
all truth. That truth has man*s redemption for its subject and has God for 
its author : and I would say to both State and Church to remember that 
they are not infallible, and that while they are seeking conscientiously to 
do that which they believe to be right, still they are both fallible creatures. 
The result of that is that they should have toleration for those who differ 
from them, except in having God's Word as the fundamental basis of in- 
struction in their schools. I must say, then, that while they should have 
that Word placed in the hands of all who come for education to them, they 
should tolerate all those who are not willing to receive that word without 
human comment — they should make a distinction between the Word of God 
and the word of man, and while they are bound to tolerate those who 
would object to the human comments, they are bound to put before them 
the Divine original of all truth. 

Fbangis S. Powell, Esq., M.P. : — 

I fear that in claiming your attention for a space of ten minutes to 
observations which, if more time were allowed, would be better arranged 
and more compact, what I say may appear fragmentary, though I trust it 
will not seem confused. If asked what I consider is the office or function 
of the State in reference to education, I would reply that it is her duty to 
act as a stimulant and as a guide. It is an interesting fact in the history 
of education in the two foremost countries in the world — England and 
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France — that in the early years of this century the Chnrch both initi- 
ated and set in action a system of education ; and as the century ad- 
vanced statesmen took up that cause which religion had originated, and 
further developed that which religious organizations previously sketched 
in outline. In Roman Catholic France, Guizot most gladly welcomed what 
had been done by religious men ; and in England the same thing was done. 
In both cases the State carried the matter of education further than reHgious 
systems had been able to do, for she could bring to bear a wider range of 
experience and a larger command of funds ; she was, moreover, able to 
impose the condition that all teachers intrusted with the conduct of schools 
should undergo an examination and receive a certificate of competence to 
teach, thereby giving the parents a sure guarantee that the education was 
real, solid, and genuine. Having advanced thus far I would venture further 
to assert that the State ought to insist on a national recognitiou of Chris- 
tianity. This ought to be done by prayer and by reading of the Holy 
Scriptures. This was the universal principle, the almost universal practice^ 
in America. In the great schools of Nortii America, which have done 
so much good for the mass of emigrants who have gone there from 
all the countries in the globe, the business of the day is regularly 
commenced, by reading a portion of Scripture and by solemn prayer. 
Don't tell me that there is no dogma taught, for there are iJiree— 
there is the dogma that a God exists above, that He acts as a benefi- 
cent Providence, and that it is the pleasure of that Providence in His 
love to His creatures to give to mankind a revelation of His wilL Let none 
think lightly of these three dogmas. I should rejoice if in the east parts 
of London, aye and even in many of the western parts of London, too, 
there were infused into the hearts of men the seed of these dogmas, the 
knowledge of which would remove from our midst many things which now 
perplex the philanthropist, and cause the Christian to mourn. We should 
avoid, by the teaching of these three dogmas, the worst of all sectarianism, 
and that which is the worst of all kinds of sects — infidelity. It was my 
fortune lately — whether good or bad fortime I will not undertake to say 
— to visit a school in France, and I asked the master, ** What religion was 
taught in it." ** Religion," said he," " Oh, we finished all that in 1793." 
I then asked him what was. his own particular religion. The master 
replied by a dramatic gesture, indicating that he at least was free from all 
embarrassment arising from the definiteness of his religious creed, or the 
multiplicity of his dogmas. 

But having got thus far — ^the teaching of these three dogmas — can you 
stop here ? I believe you cannot do so. Religion must take form and 
shape. The Americans have called into existence a system of schools which 
have rendered noble service in fusing together into one nation the vast and 
heterogeneous mass of immigrants from all nations of Europe. They sanc- 
tion the three dogmas ; but they have found it necessary, in order to repress 
the tendency of religion to assume definite outlines, that functionaries be 
appointed with the duty of watching with unceasing vigilance that no sec- 
tarianism be taught. The Reports tell with joy and gladness, as if 
reporting a difficulty overcome, of the assiduity of their labours and the 
completeness of their success. Further proof could scarcely be needed of 
the restraint on freedom in religious teaching ^ehich arises from the com- 
pulsory absence of all exposition of definite faith. Religion must be left 
free. Right glad should I be if this freedom had at home been aocom- 
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panied with a livelier sense of responsibility. The authentic and autho- 
rised documents tell sad and gloomy tales of duties herein but imperfectly 
recognised. We cannot relegate the teaching of religion to the Sunday- 
sdiooL Dr. Arnold's sajdng, with reference to books, may be applied to 
religious teaching in our schools : ** We require not so much books on 
religion, as books on secular subjects, treating those subjects in a religious 
spirit. There must be a close and intimate admixture of the religious and 
the secular elements ? It is, lastly, the duty of the State to be inexorable 
in demanding a high standard. As the schoolmaster said to the boy, '* You 
can learn if you try;" so the State should say to the schoolmaster, '*You 
can teach if you try.'' 

The Lord Bishop of Oxi^bd : — 

I am not prepared to enter upon the whole of this great question at this 
moment. First of all it would take an hour, and at the utmost I can have 
but ten minutes ; then' I came here mainly to b'sten and not to speak, and 
upon this particular subject I think the Irish Church, from having tried the 
experiment, has every right to teach us who come from England. But I 
am anxious for myself to say a few words. I listened, as I suppose every 
one in this hall listened, with the deepest attention to the exceedingly 
able speech delivered a few moments ago by a very reverend Dean ; but at 
the same time one or two positions, which, with every advantage of elo- 
quence were put before this meeting, seem to me so dangerous, that I am 
anxious not to leave them with the bright glow of that eloquence still 
apon them untouched and unanswered. There were just two propositions 
lidd down with which I desire to deal very briefly; the first was, that 
the teachers of religion were, of course not to abdicate the teaching of 
secular knowledge. There was a most elaborate argument and convincing 
in its tone, shewing that the teacher of religion cannot, as he is the minister 
of the God of nature, as well as of the God of revelation, abdicate even for 
a moment the secular training he would give to his people. But I put it 
to you as it strikes my own mind : — Is the question between any one man 
in this large room to-night and any other, not whether we will or will 
not give secular education when we can, but is it not this — whether we 
should condescend to give secular education instead of a religious one — 
whether we, the teachers of a revelation, should condescend to abandon reli- 
gion and become mere teachers of nature ? The other passage with which I 
desire to deal is, that in which we were told that our blessed Lord Himself 
graduated the measure of His teaching to the capacity of each receiver. That 
is the great principle of all Christian truth. Did not the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles — who could make his voice heard for the truth of God in all its 
simplicity above all the teachings of the schools — himself say, as has been 
ahr«idy referred to, ** 1 have fed you with milk and not with meat, because 
ye were not able to bear it ?" and what is the principle of that ? Is it not 
this — that you do not convey truth to the soul if you give a truth which that 
soul is not capable of receiving. You must give it in such proportions as 
it can receive. Is not the real Christian restraining motive this, * * that you 
should strive to get the greatest possible measure of truth into every heart T 
But is not the principle of which you have heard to-day, and upon which you 
are asked to restrain religious teaching, the exact converse of this ? It is 
not that we are afraid we shall teach them too little truth ; it is that we are 
afraid that we shall teach them too much truth ; and the reason they ^^\it 
OS to restrain this teaching is not for fe&r that by gradviatmg \»\vq \.T\\>i^[v 
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according to the capacity of the receivers we shall get moro truth into them, 
but that they think wo shall get a great deal too much into them. It seems 
to mo that that is an argument which will not hold. I feel it deeply, and 
for this reason — I have ventured always when dealing with my own clergy 
to say this — '* So far as the parental trast commits a child to you, take it 
and teach it all you can ; but do not agree to take any scholar from a 
government that would bind you, you being a Christian teacher, to withhold 
any Christian teaching.*' 

The VfiKY Rev. the Dean op Waterford : — 

I have listened with very great attention to all that has been stated on both 
sides of this most imi>ortant question, though I do not, of course, agree with 
all that has been said, because opposite opinions have been propounded. 
That question is as to the relationship existing between the Church and the 
Stat^ with regard to National Education. It may not be known to oar 
friends in England that the Church in Ireland has never taken any step 
with reference to this great question. Dr. Day has alluded to the Kildare 
Place Society : it was the only society which was engaged, before the estab- 
Ushmeut of the National Board, in the ed\ication of the people of Ireland. 
It is true that the Society for DLscountenancinp^ Vice had a few schools, but 
its object was not tho establishment of .schools but tho circulation of the 
Scriptures : it only embraced them as apart of its more special working. 
But the only system receiving aid from the State for the education of the 
people was, as Dr. Day already said, the Kildare Place Society. He has 
said that that society was a success. I maintain and believe that it was a 
failure. It never received the cooperation of the Church. I know it as a 
positive fact, from the sworn evidence of its own honorary secretaries, that 
the coininiteo was composed of every profession except the clergy — that it 
was the rule of the society that they never allowed a clergyman to be on 
the managing committee of that society, and there never was one except 
the Rev. Dr. Thorpe, tho founder of the society, and because he wrote a 
pamphlet once against the Catholic Emancipation Act his name was 
designedly omitted from the list of tho committee for the next year. And 
what is more than that, there never was one single bishop of our Church 
who ever gave one single guinea to the funds of that society. 

I am old enough to remember the time when the Kildare Place Society 
was more vehemently oppvjsod than the National Board ever was, by the 
clergy of the Church. No clergj^man, as I have said, was on its Committee. 
No bishop ever subscribed a penny to it, and every clergyman, as far as I 
know, was opposed to it. The Kildare Place Society was a great com- 
promise, of a character which would not be listened to by Archdeacon 
Denison and many of our English friends, because it gave up the teaching 
of the catechism and formularies of the Church, and only insisted upon the 
teaching of the Scriptures. Dr. Day says that the Bible is the common 
ground between all the diflfercnt sects in Ireland, and of course between the 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. Now 1 deny that. In the first place 
wo do not agree upon what constitutes the Scriptures. Does anyone pretend 
now to say that the Established Church of Ireland, the true Protestant 
Church, believes and teaches that the apocryphal books form part and pared 
of the sacred volume ? No Protestant does say they are written by inspi- 
ration, but Roman Catholics do ; and while Protestants believe that their 
children ought to bo taught and trained up in the knowledge of the Scripturesi 
Roman Catholics do not. I say, tilietvjiore, Wi^ "ft\\Aa ^ xlo more a oommoD 
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round for instruction between Protestants and Roman Catholics than the 
-atechiiini of our Church is. I think the State ought to provide the 
dligion of which it is the professor and maintainor ; but this is not, I 
elieve, a Protestant country. The House of Lords is not exclusively 
Votestant — the House of Commons is very far from being exclusively 
Votestant, and yet the House of Commons has the disposal of the taxation 
f the country, and the taxes are paid by all denominations alike. It is, 
ierefore, the duty of the State to provide a system of education which shall 
e received by all the people ; and it is the duty of the Church to accept 
le offJers of the State and to give religious instruction to every child what- 
rer who will receive it at their hands. But this religious instruction 
Dght not to be compulsory. The clergy should not force it upon those who 
ill not receive it, and they can do no more than offer it, and give it to 
lose who will receive it. 

The Rev. George Webster, D.D. : — 

I should never venture to address your Grace or this august assembly 
lat I see before me, under the present circumstances, if it was not 
lat I have a firm belief in my fellow creatures (prolonged laughter). 
bw that, you know, is cheating me out of part of my ten minutes ; 
at I do believe that if one has to say anything, no matter how opposed 

may be to the belief of his fellow-creatures, what he says will always 
e listened to provided the people to whom he speaks believe that ho 
I really speaking from the very bottom of his heart. Let me simply state 
icts. I happen to be myself the patron of six National Schools, and I 
ave now in these six schools over three hundred Church children. I have 
tao a Model School under the National System in which I have nearly five 
andred Church children ; and these eight hundred children are under my 
mtrol and instruction directly or indirectly. I open my own schools myself, 
ad have done so since I went down to that district, eleven years since, every 
loming with prayer (a voice, "contrary to the rule of the Board"). That 
entleman will recollect that it is not very likely that a person occupying 
tty position in Cork would subject himself by any breaking of rule to be 
Ukuled up by the Board. Well, I open the schools every morning with 
prayer. I have one hour, from ten to eleven o'clock, devoted to religious 
instruction ; I could have two or three different hours if I pleased — from 
ten to eleven or twelve to one or two to three^in fact any hour I pleased, 
ill that the Board requires is that four hours each day should be devoted 
to secular instruction. I appoint all the teachers of these six schools 
myself, and I take very good care that they are members of the Church 
d England and Ireland, and I have them helping me at the religious 
instmction. Now, that is the work which goes on in these schools of mine 
ind has gone on for years. Then since 1 865 I have had, thank God — well 
I beg your pardon for saying " thank God " — but since that time I have had 
I Model School in my parish and I am there every day in the week myself, 
md I take a large class there, sometimes of boys and sometimes of girls, 
md teach them the formularies and distinct principles of the Church. 
Our principle is to make no compromise whatever with Dissent during the 
ime for religious instruction. We must then be at liberty, as we are, to 
mdi everything that we believe to be God's Truth. Sometime since a 
ttethodist minister in my neighbourhood sent me word that he would aYLo"? 
H hiB children to come to my rellgiouB instruction if I uudetlook. iio>;> \^ 
Moii them &ie Church Catechism, Well, I have got rather a name do^m 

U2 
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there for saying exactly what I think plainly and openly, and what do yon 
think was my answer to that message ? Just, '' that I would not undertake 
to bring any one to heaven without teaching them the Church CSatechiKm.'' 
Seriously, what I meant was, I would not undertake to teach them religion 
if they did not learn all that I believed to be Christian truth. 

Well, my lord, I was rather startled a moment ago at hearing it brooght 
forward before this meeting that the speaker regarded it as a great instance 
of the success of a ^^ system " of education pursued in some places that not 
a single convert had been made. 'Tis true he spoke of '^ surreptitiotiB 
conversion.'' So let that go for what it is worth. I beg leave to say, as a 
Churchman, and I venture to call myself one, although by no means a *' high" 
Churchman, if that learned speaker had told me that the operations of thai 
'^ system " in England had worked in such a way as that they were leavening 
the whole of England, and were bringing into the Church those who were 
marshalling themnelves against the Church, much more might be said, in 
my opinion, for his ^' system" than has been advanced by him here, when he 
has defied anyone to prove that under it a single convert had been made. 

If I had time I might bring before you many instanoea of young men 
who have, under the influence of the catechetical teaching in our schoolfl, 
been led to think for themselves seriously and profitably, who, when thejr 
were boys, had their attention arrested by the sharpness and distinctness of 
my rule of refusing to give religious instruction under any limitations or 
restrictions ; and I know that I myself would not undertake the religions 
education of any child without teaching him the catechism. Thereby numben 
have been induced to become earnest and devoted members of our Churdt 
Such has not been stated here to be the results of the English system, and 
I hold that, though it is called '* a system," it is no system at aJl — and it 
it no '^system." A commission was held, before which was disclosed a 
large mass of the grossest ignorance and negligence amongst the population : 
then the government came forward and said to every Committee and Board 
at all interested in education, ^*Take this and this school under your 
charge, and for God's sake teach the people something." Now, that is not 
a '* system" at all. If the same thing had been done in Ireland, and i^ 
instead of breaking up all the Committees and Boards in Ireland that had 
been interested in education, and telling all the old worthies, some of whom 
are here to-night, that their occupation was gone — no wonder that we should 
be reminded by some of them of their old wars and grievances — if, I say, 
the government had paid the respect that was due to all these existing 
Boards and Societies, the same kind of respect that was shewn in England, 
all the while keeping steadily in view the system they intended to introduce, 
I believe there would have been, after a little, a centralization of the whole 
thing in Dublin, and all places would have derived, loug since, the advan- 
tages of having the one true system of national education throughout the 
whole land. I do not believe that the truce which the clergy, availing 
themselves of the National system, enter into, is in any way an insult to 
the Bible. I should pray Grod for grace to lay down my life rather than do 
anything that would insult God's Holy Word. But I look upon the truce 
in a different aspect. It strikes me that the necessity of making such a 
truce is indicative of the profound reverence in which the people in this 
country treat the interpretation of the Bible that may be given by the 
teachers they believe to be properly qualified. So deep is the interest they 
feel, 80 profound, their respect for reVi^ow^ tcwt>h — not like those in ^^ 
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higher schools in India, who readily enough at any time read the Holy 
Scriptores for the mere purpose of enabling them to understand English 
literature. 

Lord O&akmorb and Browne : — I had no intention at all of troubling 
you when your time is so very valuable, and I shall make exceedingly few 
remarks, as I may observe that the very little I have to say will be 
IS a layman ; and in some measure the views of laymen on this subject 
Kte not as yet before this meeting. I think, as well as I remember, 
his lordship, the Bishop of Oxford, said that no clergyman could or 
ihould undertake the management or teaching of a school unless the 
whole of the doctrines which he thought right were taught in it. Well, 
[ think that may be a very good position for a clergyman, and for such no 
doubt it was laid down. But if such a position as that were taken, I think 
the State could do nothing for education at all in this country. But his 
knrdship said — ^and I sincerely believe that he wishes it — ^that he desired to 
gain information from the clergy of the Church of Ireland. Well, I would 
fcake the liberty of referring him, and calling the attention of others too, 
to Professor Nesbitt's speech on National Education, at the Belfast Social 
Sdenoe Meeting, and if he reads that carefully over, as I have done, I 
think he will be satisfied that it proves that so far as the secular education 
is concerned, nothing can be more successful than the National system of 
dducation which has been carried out here during the last forty years. That 
ipeech shews that, according to the religion of the children in every part of 
Ireland so in proportion is the attendance of the children of Ireland at those 
•choolfi. There are, for instance, 2,400 National Schools attended by 
24,000 children — Protestant children — that is, ten to each school on an 
average ; and if these National Schools, scattered throughout the country, 
did not exist, how would it be possible for these children, to get any education 
nt all ? They would be isolated and altogether excluded from the education 
ifforded by the State. 
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WEDNESDA Y MORNING, SOth SEPTEMBER, 

HIS GRACE THE PRESIDENT TOOK THE CHAIR AT lOj O'CLOCK. 

The President said : — Before I call upon the Dean of Cashel 
to open the very interesting subject which will occupy our 
morning's session to-day, there are one or two words which I 
wish to speak in reference to something which I said last night. 
Perhaps I expected too much of human nature when I asked you 
if by chance you should dissent from or disapprove of any word 
which was spoken, you should express that dissent or disapproval 
merely by your silence, and I apologized at the same time for the 
** bull " — earpresslng dissent by silence — wliich, however, having 
been myself born in this city, I had a good right to make. What 
I want now to ask you however is something a little different ; I 
am told that yesterday there were one or two faint sounds heard; 
I did not myself catch them, but I have been told they were heard; 
wliich I will not describe, but which it is as well should not be 
heard within these walls during these meetings. I would ask you 
if you disapprove of anything and you wish to express your dissent 
from it, you should do so by simply saying ** no." A " no " " no" 
simply expresses dissent from the thing spoken, the other sound 
expresses dislike of the person speaking; and I trust you do 
not desire, however you may differ from any speaker, to express 
hostility to himself. Hissing or sibilation is not a human utter- 
ance ; and therefore it will be best that it be altogether abstained 
from here by us ; and remembering the old adage of " a word to 
the wise," I will leave that matter in your hands and now call 
upon the Dean of Cashel to read the opening paper on this 
morning's subject. 



CHURCH WORK AND LIFE IN IRELAND. 

The Very Rev. John C Macdonnell, D.D., (Dean of Cashel) 
read the following paper: — 

The subject of '* Church Work and Life in Ireland "is too wide 
for a single paper. The peculiarities of North, South, and West 
afford the grounds of a natural division of labour among those 
who treat of it. I menn, therefore, to restrict my observations to 
Leinster and Munstcr, in which the whole of my clerical life has 
been spent. T leave it to the speakers who are to follow me t^ 
treat of the Cliurch work and life in the populous parishes ol 
Ulster and the missionary districts of Connaught. 
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How, then, shall we estimate the amount of Church work and 
fe in Leinster and Munster? We can easily count heads and 
■oduce statistics, which (if not instructive) can at least amuse the 
iblic with computations of how much the clergyman gets for 
ich soul under his charge. But nothing can tend more to obscure 
reat social questions than this appeal to naked arithmetic. You 
ust determine the moral and social value of each unit before 
ich calculations can throw much light upon the subject. The 
lestion is not how many souls each clergyman has under his 
ire, and how much income he receives, but what are his life and 
ork, and what are the life and work of his flock ? We may 
ave out of account those parishes (still too numerous in some 
irts of Ireland) where the work of the clergyman has become so 
nail that he may be regarded as the chaplain of a few families, 
hat the work of such parishes should be extensively consolidated 
IS long been the wish of every lover of genuine Church work 
id life in Ireland ; and such reforms would have long since been 
lade, if the Church had been allowed the power of self-reforma- 
on. 

But wherever there are one hundred or two hundred Church 
lenibers scattered over a parish of considerable extent, or wher- 
e'er there is double that number concentrated in some town or 
iliage, the clergyman's work will be incessant, and its importance 
3th to his own flock and to others very great. It is easy to 
nagine the shrug of contempt witii which some over-burdened 
Inglish pastor hears of a parish with from one hundred to four 
undred parishioners. He does not think it worth counting his 
ock except by thousands. But he is, perhaps, the very worst 
idge of work so unlike his own. In all populous parishes, life 
nd work would be impossible without fitting organization and 
lacliinery. By its help the people really teach one another and 
laintain their own life; the clergyman is rather the president 
-ho watches over and regulates the entire machine. But where the 
opulation is either very small or very scattered, all this is inappli- 
able. Everything has to be done by the individual effort of the 
lergyman, who practically has no assistance — nothing to inter- 
ose between himself and his people. The difficulty of collecting 
is people at frequent services in a great measure accounts for, 
nd in many cases justifies, the comparative infrequency of our 
ublic services ; and the difficulty of inducing regular attendance at 
chools, where long distances have to be traversed by the children, 
Toduces a weakness in our educational machinery, not easily 
emedied. But in such parishes as I am now speaking of, it is 
n\y at the Church service and in the schools that the members of 
he Church are ever collected as an organised body. Owing to 
hese very difficulties, the Sunday-school fills a most important 
)lace in Ireland — a place entirely different from what it generally 
)ccupies elsewhere. It brings the children of different ranks 
ogether for the one object — ^religious instruction. It mAxxsi^ ^ 
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wholesome rivalry and a kind feeling between those who might 
otherwise never come in contact ; and by periodical examinations, 
as well as the weekly classes, it spreads a large amount of religious 
knowledfije. The Church children of the least favourably circum- 
stanced districts in Ireland need not fear a comparison with those 
of England. On the contrary, I believe that they would generally 
be found superior, both in dogmatic training and in general know- 
ledge of Scripture ; while such ignorance of religion as the Royal 
Commissioners discovered in some parts of England, is almost 
unknown amongst us. 

But, except in the Church services and in the Sunday and day- 
schools, the work of the pastor is with separate individuals, or at 
least, families. Hence a relation arises between him and his flock 
impossible in more populous districts. He is the counsellor of all 
— their resource in every temporal difficulty and domestic distress. 
His time is cut up and his purse lightened by a multitude of petty 
applications, which are the inevitable result of his intimate rela- 
tion with his people. He is not so much the pastor of a parish as 
the father of a large and scattered, and by no means wealthy, 
family, which generally includes members in America and Austra- 
lia, with whom correspondence is still kept up. In many parishes, 
too, the care of the poor devolves chiefly on the clergyman, whose 
charitable ministrations are never restricted to his own flock. 
There is no fallacy greater than that which represents the Church 
in Ireland as the Church of the rich. It is true that the great 
majority of the landowners are members of it, but unfortunately 
the wealthiest proprietors are generally non-resident. The clergy- 
man often does not know the faces of one-half of those who own 
the soil of his parish. In most cases those who are rich are not 
resident, and those who are resident are not rich ; and in works of 
charity the contributions come (with a few bright exceptions) from 
the struggling residents, not from the wealthy absentees. Such is 
the work of the country pastor ; and though at the end of the 
year he may be able to point out few tangible results of his labours; 
though, perhaps, he has lost some of his best and most hopeful 
disciples by emigration ; he knows that he has not been idle — that 
he has been doing work which ought to be done, and which he 
would not have been justified in neglecting to do — ^and that, if 
he can point to no signal instance of work done, he has been 
raising the standard of piety and civilization, and mixing a savour 
of heavenly things with the more worldly life with which he has 
been encompassed. 

But what is the result of all this ? It is right for the clergy- 
man so placed to act thus; but what is effected by it after 
all? No doubt there is not the same kind of life, just as 
there is not the same kind of work, as is to be found in 
the great populations. A country parish or country town 
in Tipperary is as different from a parish in Belfast as Canada 
from Manchester. There is not the fervour and activity of town 
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3US life among us, and we do not seek to replace it by the 
excitement of the revival or the camp meeting. But there is 
—a real, and, I believe, a growing religious ufe and Church 
g among us. And these small congregations are not only 
tes for the Church of the future — keepers and witnesses of 
ruth which, we hope, will one day shine upon all ; but they 
ise, even now, an amount of indirect influence upon the 
on forming population around them which is generally under- 
d, but which is still the main instrument of progress and 
itenment in Ireland. Our lights may be faint lights sometimes 
ning in a dark place — ^but you will not hasten the coming of 
ly tneir extinction. In England the country gentleman's 
5 is the centre of civilisation, and it often happens that the 
ilty of the clergyman is to keep pace with the progress of his 
irishioners. In Ireland, in very many instances, the picture 
versed. The manor (where it exists) owes as much, if not 
, to the parsonage, as the parsonage to the manor. And then, 
are to have statistics, let us remind our friends in more popu- 
districts of what we do, and what they cannot do. Many 
)ns of their flocks are wholly untouched by their ministra- 
The proportion of those who attend public worship is often 
ously below what it ought to be. Whereas our comparativelv 

Church population, scattered though it be, yields a much 
r proportion of Church attendants and communicants. In a 
1 which I have no. reason to consider exceptional, more than 
the entire Church population attend Divine service every 
ay, and the average attendance at monthly communion is 

than one-fourth of the entire adult population. Then, as to 
ibutions for pious purposes, and the building and improving 
urches and schools, much progress has been made, and the 
ig for these things is rapidly spreading. No doubt, a tourist, 
ig suddenly from one of the most improved districts of Eng- 

and visiting, as such persons usually do, the most Roman 
3lic and thinly-inhabited districts, would think our best results 

and provincial. But if the same person could realize what 
•vn district was thirty years ago, or even if he would some- 
leave the more frequented routes, and pry into some of the 
idvancing districts in England, he would find little to boast 
er the sister Church. Most parts of Ireland labour under the 
vantages that belong to every county remote from the great 
es of life and thought, and these disadvantages are, of course, 
ly increased by our insular position. We only ask that these 
8 should be fairly considered, and due allowance made for 

in estimating our present work and vitality, 
lave spoken only of rural districts and small towns. I have 
)selv given such places prominence, because many who regard 

only through the medium of the census returns think tnem 
ly of no consideration. But we have very important centres 
arge city populations, without which the ufe oi t\i^ t\M2\ dXv 
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tricts could not be maintained. Dublin, Cork, and Limerick, as 
well as smaller t^wns, such as Kilkenny and Waterford, are the 
natural centres of Church work and life to large and important 
districts. My division of the subject would naturally leadf me to 
speak of these towns. But time presses, and, as regards our chief 
centre of Church population — Dublin — I feel that the members of 
the Congress, if they remain a week here (even at a time when so 
many are absent), will not need to be told that our large Church 
population are as forward in activity, intelligence, and zeal, as the 
members of the Church in any other great city of the empire. 
The parochial macliinery of which I spoke is as actively at work iu 
Dublin as any whero, in England; and the facts and statistics, 
recently published by your Grace's Charge, show that the Church's 
history in Dublin is a history of progress. It would only mar the 
lesson which was taught by our opening service under the roof of 
our ancient cathedral, restored by the pious liberality of one of 
our merchant princes, if I were to descant upon the resources for 
good which, thank God, still exist in our cities. I prefer to devote 
tiie time, which still remains, to touching upon some of the defects 
of our present Church system — defects which, under any change 
of circumstances, we are bound to recognize and to correct. 

I have spoken of organisation as in a great measure effecting 
what in less populous districts must be done by the personal labours 
of the clergyman. That tliis parochial machinery is inapplicable 
to thinly-inhabited districts is too obvious to require proof. But 
is there no other organisation which would draw our scattered 
members into union with more distant centres — which would sup- 
ply tlie * missing link' in our Church work and life in Ireland, and 
render the spiritual welfare of our people less dej)endent upon the 
character and abilities of individual pastors? We touch here (if I 
mistake not) the weak point of our Church system in England as 
well as in Ireland. It was said of our army, when its system was 
so sorely tried in the Crimea, that, while our regimental organisa- 
tion was nearly ])orfect, the art of combining regiments into an 
army, or even a division, had been lost. Is not the same thing 
true of our Church system — wholly true in Ireland, and partially 
true in England? Is not our parochial machinery too often the 
limit of our organisation? Our ecclesiastical regiments, or com- 
panies, are untrained to act in combination — sometimes almost un- 
conscious that they are component parts of a great army. 

But has this been always so? Must it continue always to be 
so? AssuroJlv not. What I have described as the work of the 
present and past generations only belongs to a transition state. 
Of course the history of the past has left its impression upon our 
Church life. The idea of political superiority — the traditions of a 
conquering nation — the isolation of races which were rivals long 
before they professed divergent creeds; all these have left behind 
elements of religious difficulty, which mjJ^e the work of the Church 
far harder in Ireland than elsewhere. While these causes render 
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le coHTersion of the uative Irish a difficult task, they liinder airKl 
lodify the effect of pastoral work among the members of the 
Jhurch itself. We have not, indeed, in tim^es past, been without a 
rinciple of union, but it was political, not religious. It was not 
be spiritual tie of Church membership, but the political bond tliat 
ras riveted for centuries, not by the Irish Church, but by the Eng- 
ish State, Bat that principle of union is fast giving way. In 
minster and Munster it now scarcely exists. Religion is gradually, 
hough slowly, disentangling itself from the political complications 
f the past. With the revival of spirituality arose a repugnance 

the semi-warlike and political garb in which religion had, in 
imes past, been forced to array itself. Honestly and earnestly 
lave many of the clergy striven to make Protestantism religious, 
nd not merely political. But it seemed as if in so doing they 
vere sawing off the branch on which they stood — destroyii\g one 
upport without being able to substitute another. The political 
ohesion which had joined men as Protestants, had too often de- 
troyed the spiritual affinity of Church membership. So much 
easier is it to destroy than to build up, that as yet the spiritual 
einple has not covered the site of the earthly fortress. The pre- 
ent generation is only feeling its way to something higher and 
)etter than that of which it has been deprived. Personal zeal and 
ynergy cannot supply the void. We still need the organisation of 

1 living Church. We need Church, as distinguished from parish 
organisation. We need such a system as will make every earnest 
oember know something more of his Church than his own parish 
ind his own pastor. 

I cannot do more now than glance at this great want. But the 
irst step towards supplying what is wanted is to feel the need of 
L And I cannot help expressing my regret at the unconsciousness 
s-hich many earnest men exhibit of this our great need. Every 
effort to draw together the disjecta memh^a of our Church is met 
yj objections and difficulties of the most trivial kind. Efforts 
»rhicb, though they cannot be regarded as organisation, tend to 
prepare the way for it, have as yet been very partially successful 
Even festivals of parish choirs, which unite those who contribute 
most to the solemnity of Divine worship in comLinations of great 
3xtent, are only commencing among us. The idea of union among 
3ur cathedrals, started not long ago, was almost entirely misunder- 
stood. It was regarded, even by many of its supporters, rather as 
m opportunity for a brilliant musical performance than as a step 
towards the recoverv of combined life and action. Almost every 
plan of Church reform (whether proposed by statesmen or by di- 
lettanti), aims at the extirpation of many cathedrals, which might, 
by judicious improvement, be made centres, and rallying points 
for the Church work and life of the surrounding diocese. And 
as if the ideal of a Christian Episcopate, were to drive a handsome 
carriage, and attend the House of Lords, nearly every plan propo- 
sed aims at economj by reducing the already acawt tofe^wx^ ofl 
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episcopal superintendence, which was the one remaining bond of 
Church life among us. Now, to say nothing of the Erastianism 
which would invite the interference of the secular power to the ex- 
tent of abolishing spiritual offices, it would seem as if these Church 
reformers had come to regard bishops as mere machines for con- 
firming and ordaining. And so, as men measure the claims of a 
Church in our days by merely counting the heads of its members, 
they measure the need of an Episcopate by the number who seek 
to be confirmed and ordained. But surely people ought to know 
more of their bishops than can be gleaned from a study of the 
Peerage or a triennial glimpse in a confirmation tour. We need 
to give our Episcopate, as well as our cathedrals, more power for 
good, and to make them centres of church life, not to abolish them 
wholesale. The principal towns of Leinster and Munster (to which 
these observations are restricted)* have within the last few years 
rebuilt or restored their ancient cathedrals. Witness St. Patrick's 
Dublin ; St. Mary's, Limerick ; St. Finbar's, Cork ; St. Canice's, 
Kilkenny, and other lesser works. But the restoration of the 
fabrics will not of itself restore that organisation and influence of 
which the material edifice (as being the parish church of the whole 
diocese) is but the exponent and type. But till the Church has 
recovered the one great bond of union and centre of Church life 
in its legitimate representative assemblies (assemblies in which 
clergy and laity shall act together for their conunon Church) all 
reform in the extremities will be comparatively useless. When 
the great heart of the Church begins to beat again, the vital cur- 
rent will circulate through every part ; and the picture of St. Paul 
— the ** many members yet but one body," will be realised in the 
Church of Ireland. 

Whatever be the political future of our Church — whatever may 
be its position with regard to State connection or ancient endow- 
ments, whether in days of good report or evil report, of wealth or 
of poverty — the task of our generation is to make it meet for its 
higli mission as a well-organized and living Church, and to give 
such proofs of Church work and life in Ireland that our bitterest 
opponents may be compelled to acknowledge the merits of our 
Church, even as they have been already compelled to acknowledge 
the personal zeal ana piety of its clergy. 



The Rev. Alexander Irwin, M.A., then read the following 
paper : — 

** Church work and life in Ireland " are very different now from 
what they were a hundred years ago ; and a similar remark is 
applicable to Church work and life in England. An English 
Churchman, looking back at the state of religion during the 18th 

* The noble restoration of Tuam Cathedral, now in progress, did not foil within 
the geographical limits assigned to the first i^v^i. 
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century, " the Georgian era," has to mourn over the carelessness, 
and worldliness, and deadness that prevailed throughout the 
country. The condition of the Irish Church was a counterpart 
of that of the English. There was the same want] of life and 
earnestness and zeal. The vigorous efforts made* by the Wesleys 
and by Whitfield to rekindle the flame of piety were, unhappily, 
lost to the Established Church, and led to secessions from it. But, 
after a time, the evangelical revival spread within its borders; and 
had the effect of stimulating into useful exertion numbers who 
did not concur in the doctrines which the leaders of that great 
movement preached with unwonted fervour and energy. And 
for the last sixty years, active usefulness, and laborious and 
manifold efforts to diffuse religion at home and abroad, have 
characterised the English Church. And now it devolves on me 
to assist in laying before the Congress some account of Church 
work and life in Ireland. 

In the sight of our great Master in heaven we feel conscious of 
shortcomings, and negligences, and faults innumerable. But 
reproached as the Irish Church has been with entire failure, — 
caricatured and misrepresented by the public press, — it becomes 
a duty to make known what God, of His goodness, has enabled it 
to do for the promotion of His glory, and the benefit of those who 
have come within its influence. Let us be fairly judged by our 
brethren. And, when they weigh us in the balance, let it not be 
with ** a bag of deceitful weights." 

As regards the performing of Divine service and preaching in 
the churches, — visiting the members of the flock from house to 
house, — superintending schools, — preparing candidates for confir- 
mation, — instructing classes of youthful communicants, — holding 
cottage lectures in rural districts, — ^guiding the labours of district 
visitors in towns, — presiding over Young Men's Christian 
Associations — these, which are the stated work of th^, English 
clergy, and which are the means of so much blessing throughout 
the land, are carried on with equal zeal by their bremren in this 
country. But if we would proceed to estimate the amount of 
actual labour which the discharging of these pastoral duties entails 
on the Irish clergy as compared with the English, a great difference 
will be found, arising from the larger territorial extent of most of 
our rural parishes. 

To illustrate this, I would refer to a few extracts from the letter 
of a curate in the diocese of Ossor}'-, which the bishop of that 
diocese has published in the Appendix to his important pamphlet 
entitled " The Case of the Established Church in Ireland.'* The 
writer of this letter had formerly been the incumbent of a country 
parish in Surrey, so that he was able by experience to iudge of the 
different circumstances under which ministeral work is carried on 
in this country and in England. The area of his Irish parish 
extended over 49,000 acres ; and on an average of the last twewt^ 
years about a thousand Protestants were scattered over \Yvy& gc^-aX 
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territory. ** We have in this parish," he says, '* four Scriptural 
schools, in a circuit of 25 miles. In each of these I have tought 
weekly for two hours each visit. Please bear in mind the 
distances — one of seven miles, two of four and a half, the fom'th 
of one. These, of course, to be doubled for the return journeys. 
But,* he adds, ** there are several families who live miles away 
from any of these schools ; there are some of a rank superior to 
that by which these schools are used. What, then, is to be done 
in these cases? Why, they must be altogether abandoned by the 
clergyman, or he must give catechetical instruction in their several 
houses. The latter is the alternative which I, and I believe the 
vast majority of the Irish clergy, have chosen. Accordingly, I 
have twelve places in which I give catechetical instruction in this 
parish.'* And then as to pastoral visiting, more particularly visitation 
of the sick, carried on through such vast districts, he gives one case 
as a s]iecinieii. ** Towards the close of last year a poor woman came 
into the parish in an advanced stage of cancer. . . Her lingering 
illness lasted for between three and four months. During that 
time I walked 345 miles to see this woman ; each walk was one of 
fifteen miles." He then proceeds to speak, from his own experience, 
of the extent to whicli other denominations avail themselves of the 
services of the parish clergyman: *'For a considerable time I had 
a weekly catechetical lecture in the house of a most respectable 
Quaker family here. . . At the present time I have a weekly 
catechetical lecture in the house of a Presbyterian. The family is 
very large. They now frequently come to church. I never met 
greater gratitude for ministeral services than is shown by this 
family. ... It has happened to me on three occasions, when 
walking through the parish, to be asked by Roman Catholics to 
visit persons dying in tlieir houses. I have been listened to with 
the most profound respect and the deepest attention ; with what 
result the day of Christ alone can reveal." Such is the account 
which a clergyman, who removed from the diocese of Winchester 
to the diocese of Ossorv, has given of his practical experience of 
'* Church work and life in Ireland." 

And now to pass from details to a more general view of what 
has been doing amongst us, I would observe that when religion is 
making progress in a country, there will be vigorous efforts to pro- 
vide suitable and becoming places of worship, sufficient in 
number and in size for the congregations; and also to provide an 
adequate supply of ministers to attend to the spiritual wants of the 
peoy)le. How, then, do matters stand in these two respects? 
Within the last sixtv vears more than 500 additional churches 
have been erected. And besides these new churches which have 
been built, 242 old ones have been enlarged. And superadded to 
these churches, 172 schoolhouses and other buildings are licensed 
by the bishops to be used for Divine service. That is to say, there 
are 672 more places in which the public worship of God is statedly 
conducted than there were in the year !>*)%. \\. t& lo Vi^ borne in 
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mind, moreover, that during the last thirty years cmif^'ation has 
been thinning the numbers, not merely of Roman Catholics, but 
of the members of the Established Church ; yet the attendance on 
Divine worship has, in many parishes so much increased, that new 
churches have had to be built, and old ones enlarged. IIow is 
this? It is only to be accounted for by the fact that the persever- 
ing labours of the clergy in their pastoral work, and their success 
therein, have brought the peo])le to attend the worship of God in 
much greater numbers then they used to do. Let it not be said 
that this increase in the number of churches, and this enlarffinor of 
old ones, are to be attributed to a lavish readiness on the part of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to expend their funds on tliese 
abjects. So far is this from being the case, that, except in very 
rare instances, where it has been proved to the Commissioners 
that the inhabitants are too poor to give assistance, their rule is that 
local contributions must be given to aid in the erection or the 
enlargement of churches; thereby furnishing practical proof of 
the necessity which exists for providing increased accommodation. 
An<i what is the fact? Within the last thirty-five years more than 
£370,000 have been contributed bv Irish Churchmen for buildins:, 
and enlarging, and improving, and endowing churches. And this 
without including the munificent sum of £150,000 which Sir B. L. 
Guinness laid out on the restoration of St. Patrick's Cathedral. If 
that sum were included, more than half a million of money has been 
expended by the members of the church in Ireland on tneir places 
of worship within the last five-and-thirty years. 

And now as to' the supply of ministers. Since the year 1806 
they have been increased by ^9 ID. And, finding that there are 
districts in which, owing to the largeness of the population, or tlie 
great distance of many of the parishioners from the parish church, 
the services of additional clergymen are needed, but the income of 
the incumbents does not enable them to pay the salaries of curates, 
the zealous friends of the Church formed a society in Dublin thirty 
years ago, called the Additional Curates' Fund Society, to meet 
these pressing cases. And, besides this general society in Dublin, 
a special diocesan society was formed for the dioceses of Cork, 
Cloyne, and Ross; and another society for the dioceses of Down, 
and Connor, and Dromore, with the same object in view. And 
the West Connaught Church Endowment Society is raising funds 
for Connemara. And the energetic members of the Church in 
Belfast have still more recently provided permanent endowments 
for five additional churches in that great town and its suburbs. 
Four societies — one in each of the four provinces of Ireland — are 
engaged in supporting additional ministers by means of voluntary 
subscriptions. 

And now as to the attendance of the people, not merely at public 
worship, but at the Holy Communion. The proportion of persons 
who are of an age to become communicants — ^i.c, who are «J;iON^ 
fifteen years of age — is about two- thirds of tYie "poi^xj^aiXiow^ ^^a* 
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appears from the Census of Ireland. The number of communi- 
cants throughout the province of Armagh on last Easter Day and 
last Christmas Day, was one in eight of the adult members of the 
Church, as appears from the rural deans' reports. In the several 
dioceses of the province the proportion varied considerably. In 
the diocese of Derry the communicants were one in six ; in the 
diocese of Ardagh, one in five ; in the diocese of Meath, one in 
three of the Church population who were of an age to receive the 
Holy Sacrament. I have not the statistics of the province of 
Dublin ; but as to the diocese of Dublin, the Archbishop has stated 
in his Charge the number of communicants on Easter Day, and 
they were one in five of the gross adult population. 

Connected with the celebration of Divine service, I would next 
refer to the improvement which has taken place in Church music. 
The two metropolitans and several of the bishops concurred in the 
year 1842 in sanctioning the publication of a work entitled the 
' Choralist\ containing music for the Psalms, arranged by eminent 
professional musicians, and admirably adapted, not merely for a 
choir, but for congregational singing. This work was followed by 
a similar arrangement of music for nymns. And more recently, 
about eleven years ago, another publication, the * Church HymnaJ,* 
was brought out by the Association for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Of this work, 186,000 copies have been sold, and 16,500 
copies of it with music have been disposed of. 

As a further illustration of the progress made in the cultivation 
of Church music, I may mention that in the diocese of Armagh, 
with which I am best acquainted, and in which there are 107 
churches beside the cathedral, there are organs in eighteen of them, 
and in sixty-five there are harmoniums. So that in more than three- 
fourths of the Churches in that diocese there are instruments of 
music to aid the congregations in singing the praises of God. The 
parish clerk's solo is no longer the only sound that is heard as repre- 
senting the voice of thanksgiving. 

I now turn to that which forms a principal part of Church work 
— the training of the youthful members of the flock in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. And first, as to the day schools. 
Our English brethren are just now in the midst of the same con- 
troversy resix?cting education as that which has exercised the minds 
of the Irish clergy ever since the introduction of the Government 
system into this country thirty-seven years ago. I do not enter on 
this occasion into the merits of the question, as it was the subject of 
discussion last night. Several of the clergy now avail themselves 
of aid from the State on the prescribed conditions. Many more 
continue to maintain their schools in connection with the Church 
Education Society. And on the support of its schools during the 
last thirty-seven years a sum of £1,049,000 has been expended by 
members of the Irish Church, — the clergy contributing ''to their 
power, yea and beyond their power," towards their maintenance. 

In the next place, the Sunday-schools under the superintendence 
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the clergy claim attention as a most important part of Church 
)rk in Ireland. Here I feel that it may be necessary for me to 
plain, for the information of our English brethren, that our 
mday-schools differ in two particulars from most of theirs. In 
LT Sunday-school classes, rich and poor, the children of the 
iployers and the employed, of the farmers and the farm labourers, 
e combined together. And, further, at the time of Divine Service, 
stead of the scholars being all placed together in seats set apart 
r them, thus preserving the character and appearance of a school 
the house of God, our Sunday-school breaks up before the ser- 
ce begins, and the young people sit with their parents, and are 
•t ranged under a schoolmaster or mistress. In the province of 
rmagh there were this year in Sunday-schools under the super- 
tendence of the clergy 60,260 scholars, and 5,532 gratuitous 
ichers. These teachers are the flower and hope of the Irish 
lurch. By means of them the various grades of society in a 
rish are united together; and their influence for good over their 
ipils continues long after the young people have entered on the 
isiness of life. To cheer them and to qualify them the better 
r their important work, many are the teachers' meetings which 
e held by the clergy all over Ireland. 

Another department of Church work has reference to the orphan 
ildren of its poorer members. Situated as they are in this 
untry, they need especial protection and care lest they should fall 
ray from the faith of their fathers. And in their behalf the clergy 
id laity have most warmly and energetically interested them- 
Ives. There are thirty-five Protestant Orphan Societies in Ire- 
nd. Nearly every county has its separate society. But here also 
may be necessary that I should explain to English members of 
e Congress the plan we have adopted in this country, lest they 
iould imagine that our orphan societies are for the purpose of 
aintaining a number of institutions — boarding-schools for the 
>or — like the Wanstead Asylum in Essex. Such is not the case, 
^e place each orphan, or perhaps two or three together, to live in 
e house of some respectable farmer, to be brought up along with 
s own children — thus making it, as it were, a second home for 
le fatherless child, and giving it the advantage of being still a 
ember of a family of its own grade in life. These orphans are 
le especial care of the clergy in whose parishes they are located, 
n them rests the choosing of orderly, moral, and religious house- 
)lds in which to place them : and the constant superintendence, 
)th of the children and their nurses or foster parents, devolves 
1 the pastor of the parish. Since Protestant Orphan Societies 
ere established, more than £400,000 have been contributed by 
ish Churchmen for their support ; and more than 10,000 orphans 
ive been provided for. 

Another department of Church work in Ireland has reference 
» those of the inhabitants who speak the Irish language. Never 
ID the Church cease to deplore the manner in whicvv t\\\^ -^otXkoiv^ 
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of the nation, once the largest portion, was neglected in the early 
years of the Reformation. As reffarded Wales a different course 
was taken. A statute was enacted in 1562 (5 Eliz. c. 28) which 
directed the Bishops of Hereford, St. David s, St. Asaph, Bangor, 
and Llandaff to take order for the translation of the Bible and 
the Book of Common Prayer into the Welsh tongue. And the 
Act fixed a certain time, and prescribed that from and after the 
1st day of March, 1566, Divine service should be celebrated in 
that language in all the churches. And still more, the Act imposed a 
fine of £40 on the bishop of the diocese if he neglected to carry its 
provisions into effect. If a little gentle compulsion of this kind 
had been applied by the Legislature to the members of the 
Episcopal Bench in Ireland in the beginning of the reign of 
Elizabeth, how different might the history of our Church have 
been ! When, however, the zeal of our Church was awakened in 
the early part of this century, efforts were made to instruct the 
Irish-speaking people in the Scriptures translated into their native 
tongue. Teachers were employed to give them lessons in reading, 
and copies of the Bible were supplied to them. To effect this, the 
Irish Society was established in 1818, and towards its funds 
£126,644, have been contributed in Ireland. I do not enter into 
any account of the work of the Irish Church Missions Society, as 
a subsequent speaker will deal with that subject. 

When there is spiritural life in a Church, it will manifest itself 
in hearty efforts to extend the knowledge of the Grospel beyond 
its own borders, and to spread the religion of Christ amongst those 
who never heard His name. Church work in Ireland includes 
this department also. There is hardly a parish in which the 
clergyman is not engaged in exhorting his parishioners to aid in 
the diffusion of Christianity throughout the world. The Church 
Missionary Society formed auxiliary branches in Ireland in 1814. 
And the total sum remitted to the parent society has amounted 
to £147,049. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel did 
not seek for contributions in this country until the year 1840. 
And this is easily accounted for. Until about that period the 
Society had not thrown itself upon popular support, and did not 
endeavour by deputations and public meetings, and the circulating 
of cheap periodical accounts of its missions, to enlist the sympathy 
of the public in its proceedings. It relied, in a great measure, on 
collections made by the authority of the Crown in all the parish 
churches in England, — for which purpose Royal letters or briefs 
were issued. But Ireland never was included in them. When the 
Society adopted a more genial mode of seeking for support, the 
late Primate and the late Archbishop of Dublin encouraged it to 
send a deputation to this country. And the contributions since 
that time have amounted to £40,900. And the Society has 603 
parochial or district associations in Ireland. The Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews has also received assistance 
from Irish Churchmen to the amount of £126,593. Time would 
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me if I were to attempt to mention the aid given to several 
)r societies which are engaged in diffusing the knowledge of 
ist in foreign lands. 

I conclusion, I would observe that the fact of its being the 
iblished Church of the country has, in a great measure, given 
le power and opportunity of making these manifold exertions 
the promotion of religion at home and abroad. Were it not 
its occupying this position it could not have wielded the 
lence which has led to these results. And yet it is when the 
1 Church is thus busilv engaged in Christian labour of every 
I — when it is manifesting so much activity and zeal and 
ulness — that it is assailed with reproaches as being a cumberer 
he ground that has borne no fruit, and therefore ought to be 
down. It has been described as consisting only and altogether 
buses and anomalies, which it would be futile to attempt to 
rm, " for if they were removed, there would be nothing left." 
feel this to be a calumny. Those who really know wnat the 
1 Church has done and is doing in the country, its exertions to 
ate the standard of morals, to check the growth of superstition, 
meliorate the condition of the people, and to save the souls of 
by making known the Gospel of Christ, will, I am sure, join 
I one voice in saying, '* Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it." 



DISCUSSION. 

le Hon. and Rev. William C. Plunket ; — My remarks shall be con- 
l to the mission life and mission work of onr Church in this land. They 
I not been prepared with a view to prove the right of our Church to 
position or her income. That right, as it seems to me, rests on a far 
der basis than either the recognition of her missionary responsibilities 
Dy mere arithmetical calculation as to the extent of her missionary suc- 
My object is simply to supply information, so far as in me lies, to 
meeting, and specially to you my English fellow- Churchmen, who have 
luch honoured and cheered us by your presence at this our first Irish 
j;ress. Many of you, I can easily imagine, have been sorely perplexed 
the conflicting accounts which have reached you from time to time 
ecting the missionary eflbrts of our Church. At one time you have 
I told of numerous conversions, of new congregations formed, of new 
■ches built. At another you have been referred to the apparently con- 
ve evidence of the Census returns, as a proof that, as a missionary in- 
ition, our Church had shewn her utter incompetency. * "What,* you 
well often have asked, * is the truth concerning this matter V 
bis question, I shall now, God helping, endeavour to answer. And, in 
r to supply a basis for my further remarks, I shall quote the remarkable 
U of one who may fairly be considered as the spokesman of those who 
ge our Church with missionary incompetency : ' I think it b\it taic V> 
EatabliBhed Churchy ' asid Mr, Gladstone when introdudn^ \a& iiON4 \.%r 

1^ 
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mous resolutions, ^ to admit that until very recent times it has not had a 
perfectly fair trial as a religious community, for so incredibly perverted was 
the system under which Ireland was governed during the last century that 
the Established Church could hardly be called a religious institution.' ' Bat 
undoubtedly,' he adds, * those days have gone by. Between the beginning 
of this century and the year 1830 there was a great reviyal of piety and 
zeal among the clergy of Ireland ; but by the year 1830, which was about 
the date when you had for the first time a zealous and active clergy in Ire- 
land, they found themselves unhappily involved in the tithe wars. In sach 
circumstances it was almost vain to think of the propagation of religions 
truth. This difficulty was, however taken away in 1838 by the passing of 
the Tithe Commutation Act. But during the 30 years which have elapsed 
since 1 838 what have we had in Ireland ? In the first place, we have had 
the clergyman pursuing his vocation in perfect tranquillity, and without an 
external barrier of any kind to impede him. In the second place, we have 
had a clergy claiming and well earning the name of a zealous and a pious 
clergy. What more could be desired to test the capacity of the Church. 
And yet more there has been, because there has been a great calamity — a 
famine which pressed principally, though not entirely on the Roman Catho- 
lic population of Ireland, and which gave to the Protestant clergy, as the 
dispensers of alms, access to every cottage in the country, and placed in 
their hands such a leverage of social power as can hardly be over-estimated. 
The plague was followed by emigration, and all these burdens weighed 
chiefly on the [Roman] Catholic population, yet with all these advantages 
on the side of the Establishment, and with that terrific calamity reducing 
the numbers of the [Roman] Catholic population, it appears from the Census 
returns of 1861 that although some change has taken place, it is so insigni- 
ficant that we may fairly call it imperceptible." 

This, then, is the indictment against us. Surely, after reading it, we 
may well draw a breath of relief and ask, Is this all ? Is the crime for 
which we are to be humiliated and impoverished simply this, that during 
the twenty-threo years intervening between 1838 and 1861 — the only period 
during which it is admitted that our capacity could be tested — we ha^^e not 
eflccted a sufficient number of conversions to produce a perceptible result in 
the columns of the Census table ? However, my object is not, as 1 have 
said, to argue so much as to give information. I therefore proceed to 
review very briefly the three periods referred to by Mr. Gladstone. His 
candid admission respecting the two first of these periods (the period prece- 
ding the present century and the interval between its commencement and 
the year 1838), might seem to render it unnecessary for me, in vindication 
of our Church, to review her work and life in times of so much difficulty. 
Yet even in these times, when, according to Mr. Gladstone, it was almost 
impossible to think of propagating religious truth, our Church, as a mission- 
ary church was not dead. 

Did time permit, I should much like to trace the gradual bursting forth 
of light through the gloomy clouds which marked the interval between the 
beginning of this century and the passing of the Emancipation Act, and to 
refer in detail to the origin and labours of the many societies of a mission- 
ary character which were then formed for the circulation of the Bible, the 
establishment of Scriptural schools, and the evangelisation of the Irish pea- 
santry through the medium of their native language. Especially should I 
like to interest you, my English friends, in one of the* noblest and most^ 
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parely missionary of them all — the old Irish Society. Enough for me to 
say that the gradual influence of these agencies, working as they did through 
the parochial machinery of our Church, oegan to make itself felt about the 
year 1822, and culminated, as it were, to a point in the year 1828. From 
the ninth report of the Irish Education Inquiry, published at this time, we 
leam that during the preceding twenty years the nimiber of Scriptural schools 
had increased from 600 to 8,000, and in it we find these remarkable words 
— ' The great amelioration in the education of the Irish peasantry is still in 
progress, and it can scarcely be checked now by any means less powerful ■ 
than such an interference on the part of the State as would be calculated to 
counteract it/ A foreboding, alas ! how soon realised. 

But not only was Scriptural education thus stimulated, but public 
recantations of the errors of Romanism became of frequent occurrence, and 
the number of these actually recorded in the newspapers up to 1828 
amounted (as we leam from the British Critic of that year), to no less 
than 2,357. In the following year the Catholic Emancipation Act was 
passed. I am free to confess that I do not regret the passing of that Act, 
iuTolTing as it did, in my opinion, the removal of a real grievance — but 
the scenes of turmoil which immediately preceded its enactment, the eflect 
which, as a Roman Catholic triumph, it had on the susceptible Irish mind, 
and the Parliamentary influence obtained by Roman Catholics which led in 
1830 to the withdrawal of government aid from the Kildare-place Society, 
at a time when more than 60,000 Roman Catholics were on the class-rolls 
of their Scriptural schools, — all these influences acted most unfavourably 
on missionary work. 

Then followed the horrors of the tithe war, and an unprecedented emi- 
gration on the part of the Protestants, described by a writer in the Dublin 
University Magazine of 1834 ' as an evil of awful and tremendous magni- 
tude, threatening to leave this island in a few years without any Protestant 
population whatever.' And yet, even during this dreary period, when all 
these things seemed to be against us, a noble missionary work was begun 
and carried on bravely by our Church in Dingle, Ventry, and Achill, 
whereby thousands of converts have been rescued from the errors of 
Romanism. In 1838, the Tithe Commutation Act was passed, and this 
brings us to the beginning of the twenty-three years, the experience of 
which, according to Mr. Gladstone, is enough to test our incompetency. 

Here let me pause for a moment. It has sometimes, I think, been 
assumed that the mission life of our Church has been almost exclusively 
confined to Connemara — that it arose almost entirely from the circum- 
stances of the famine years — that it received its stimulus from the zeal of 
an English Clergyman, and has been sustained and directed by the opera- 
tions of an English committee ; and this has been used as a proof of our 
want of vitality as a National Church. Now, I am sure my English 
friends will pardon the justifiable pride with which, as an Irishman, I 
point to the record of mission work which I have just reviewed, and which 
proves that the Irish Church had awoken in her own strength to a con- 
sciousness of her missionary responsibilities before the advent of our friend 
Mr. Dallas to this land — before the years of famine — and before the great 
work of Church extension, which, principally through the agency of the 
Irish Church Missions, has been efiiected in the western districts of Con- 
saught. 

But to return to that interval of twenty-three years, ^bic^Yi iciinsv& \2tis^ 
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last of Mr. Gladstone's periods. Mr. Gladstone describes the clergyman as 
pursuing, during thc4o years, his vocation in perfect tranquillity, without an 
external barrier of any kind to impede him. It does, I oonfe&s, somewhat 
dispel this dream of almost milennial quietude to remember that the earlier 
years of this period were the years of 0'ConneU*8 Repeal agitation and 
monster meetings, and that these again were followed by Smith O'Brien's 
rebellion, the Phoenix conspiracy, and more lately by the Fenian outbreaks. 
It is, no doubt, a satisfaction to know that each of these disturbances ha?e 
been less embittered by the element of religious animosity than the (me 
that preceded it ; but still it is scarcely fair to assume that the agitation of 
the national mind during these seasons of disquietude should present no 
external barrier of any kind to the propagation of religious truth. And, 
even were this the case, is it philosophical or statesmanlike to suppose that 
the passing of an Act of Parliament should at once calm down passions 
that had been exasperated to frenzy-pitch by the seyen years' tithe war 
that preceded it, or remove in a moment national prejudices engendered by 
centuries of former misgovemment ? 

But the question remains, What did our Church do during this period ? 
Is it is so barren of mission work and life as to justify the taunt of incapa- 
city ? I wish that, in answer to this, I had time to review the success 
which during that period attended the nussionary labours of our Church in 
Dingle, Ventry, Achill, Doon, Cape Clear and the neighbouring districts, 
Cork, and above all in Dublin, whore, during the last thirty years, a most 
remarkable work has been carried on, and with no inconsiderable success. 

The few moments that are left must, however, be devoted to the mission 
work in West Counaught, of which I have myself had personal experience 
ever since the terrible years of famine in 1846, 1847, and 1848. In these 
years and the two following ones a religious movement took place in that 
district which will not easily be forgotten by those who witnessed it. The 
circumstances which, humanly speaking, brought it about, as it seems to 
nie, were these. Without accusing the Komish priesthood of cruelty or 
neglect during the years of famine, it is easy to understand that their duties 
were so increased as to make it impossible for them to attend to the spiri- 
tual and temporal necessities of all the members of their flocks. -It is 
natural, also, to suppose that the richer members of those flocks who paid 
their dues had the first claim on their attention. Be this as it may, the 
fact remains that large numbers of Roman Catholics owed the preservation 
of themselves and their families from starvation to the indefatigable and 
self-denjring labours of the clergy of our Church. Being thus drawn by 
cords of gratitude to our Church, they were pi'epared to listen readily to 
the words of religious counsel spoken to them by their benefactors, and 
just at this very momcut, in the providence of God, the agency of the Irish 
Church Missions Society stepped in and provided the missionary clergyman, 
the schools, and the Scripture-readers, without which assistance the paro- 
chial clergy of the district could never have taken full advantage of the 
opportunity. 

And now as to the results : I would say that if we add the number of 
Roman Catholic childi'cn who at this time were sent to the Mission schools 
to the number of adults who flocked to our churches, I am sure, speaking 
from personal experience as well as careful inquir}*, that the number of 
those who were thus looked upon as having joined our commuuiou at that 
time was between fifteen and twenty thousand in the diocese of Tuam alone. 
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I am glad to be able to bear my testimony to this fact, because some of my 
English brethren (including a valiant defender of our Church, the present 
Archdeacon of Westminster) have been charged with exaggeration, because 
they ventured to form a similar estimate of the extent of the work. But it 
will be asked, How can this be 7 The Census returns describe the whole 
Charch population of the diocese of Tuam in 1861 as 17,000. Where are 
these 20,000 converts 7 This is just one of the questions which may have 
perplexed some of you, my Engli^ friends, and I am glad to be prepared 
with a reply. 

Thus would I answer it — What would a stranger in the earliest days of 
our Church have thought had he visited Jerusalem shortly after the death 
of St. Stephen, and found there, as doubtless would have been the case, but 
a few followers of the crucified Nazarene ? He would ask — where are the 
3,000 which, as I have been told, were added to the Church in one day — 
where are the 5,000 that afterwards believed — where are the multitudes 
both of men and women that were again added to the Lord — where are the 
great company of the priests that became obedient to the faith 7 The 
answer would be simply this — They ^* were scattered abroad upon the per- 
secntion that arose about Stephen ?'' And so would I answer with respect to 
these 20,000 converts. Some of them (say one- fourth), who joined us 
from momentary impulse rather than from mature conviction have yielded 
to the pressure since brought to bear upon them, and have relapsed. Some 
of them (say another fourth) remain to this day as witnesses to the truth in 
their own homes ; but the greater portion of them (say one-half) have been 
aoaitered abroad by emigration to every quarter of the globe ; yes, and like 
the Jerusalem converts, they have travelled as far as distant lands, preach- 
ing by their words and the example of their lives the Lord Jesus and His 
truth. That such is the explanation of the apparent difficulty is well 
known to all who have had personal experience of this work. 

There are Census returns, no doubt, to tell of those who remain, but 
there are also emigration returns to tell of those who have gone away, and 
a reference to these shows us that emigration was, just at this time, carry- 
ing away from Ireland, at the rate of 200,000 a year, just the very class of 
peasantry to which these poor converts belonged. In our ignorance of God*s 
purposes we grieve that the visible fruits of our Church's toil should be 
thus cruelly snatched away from her eyes, and we love to think of what 
might have been the result if all these converts had remained to strengthen 
our hands, encourage others by their example, and bear testimony to the 
success of our work. But it was not so to be, and we must believe that 
there is a reason for so mysterious a trial of our faith. 

Since the famine years the good work has been most sucessf uly carried on 
in West Connaught ; numbers have been yearly added to the Church, and 
yet, owing to the drain of emigration, those who join our communion 
scarcely fill up the gaps which those who have gone have left. I have in 
my hand this moment a list of 388 persons who were confirmed in my 
presence by the late .Bishop of Tuam in one of the districts of Connemara 
upon the occasion of the two last confirmations which he held in his diocese 
in the years ] 860 and 1863. Of this number 302 were converts from the 
Church of Kome. I have within the last few days made careful inquiries 
respecting each of these 302 converts, and I find that only 85 are now 
residing in the district. The other 217 have gone to other lands. Such are 
the disheartening results of emigration ; and yet, it is an encoura^n^ f&At 
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that, iiotwithstan(Hng this continuoos drain, eveii the Census retarns show 
an increase in the mission district of West Connaught of upwards of 3,000 
during the last thirty years. 

During the same period there has been an increase in that district of no 
less than twenty churches, twenty-four clergymen, and forty-four congrega- 
tions. Let me also add, with thankfulness, that through the exertions of 
the West Connaught Church Endowment Society a sum of £25,000 has been 
collected, and thereby nine new Parochial Districts have been provided with 
an endowment of £75 per annum each. It is satisfactory to know that these 
endowments, at least, are beyond the reach of spoliation. 

In conclusion, I would say, in answer to Mr. Gladstone's indictment — In 
the first place, I utterly reject the notion that the right of the Church to 
her property and State position is to be judged by the measure of mission- 
ary success. Secondly — I consider it contrary to common sense, as well as 
justice, to test the missionary success of our Church by the short ezperienoe 
of twenty-three years, even supposing those years to have been yeais of 
milennial calm. Thirdly — I deny that those years were so happily circum- 
stanced as to admit of the clergyman pursuing his vocation without any 
external barrier to impede him. Lastly and chiefly — Bearing in mind the 
disturbing influence of emigration, I refuse to regard the Census returns as 
furnishing us with a reliable test of the success or failure of missions. No ; 
if wo should desire to estimate the results of the missionary labours of our 
Church during that period, in common fairness let us not forget those who 
have been scattered abroad. Let us summon back in our imagination all 
those who, during that period, have left our shores. Let us add to that 
number those who, emigrating as Roman Catholics, renounced their errors 
when once they found themselves in a foreign land. Let us imagine, I say, 
this great multitude gathered before us, and then, and not till then, let as 
ask ourselves the question whether, considering the admitted difficulties of 
her position, and the short period of her trial, our Church as a missionary 
church has proved herself incompetent. I have no doubt as to the answer 
that every honest man would feel himself compelled to give. 

Time would not permit me to say more. I trust I have said enough to 
explain to you, my English friends, the truth concerning this matter. It 
has been my desire to conceal nothing — to exaggerate nothing. I do not 
pretend to say that every clergyman in Ireland has been equally alive to his 
missionary responsibilities ; nor can I assert that in every case the wisdom 
of the missionary has equalled his zeal ; much less can I point to an equal 
amount of success attending every effort. This would be to claim for our 
Church a perfection and a prosperity to which no earthly institution has 
even dared to aspire. But this, at least, I trust I have been able to show, 
that amidst grievous difficulties and sore disappointments, with all our failings 
and all our fiiilurca, we have yet proved ourselves not altogether idle or 
inefficient in the discharge of our missionary duties, and not altogether un- 
worthy of being associated with our English brethren in advancing the cause 
of that Church to which we are all so dearly attached, and of that Saviour 
who is, I trust, so precious to all our souls. 

The Rev Henry Jellbtt, Diocese of Cork : — It is a common idea in 
England that the Church in Ireland is a failure, that it does little work, 
and has little life. I am afraid that there are not a few English Churchmen 
who have fallen into this way of thinking of the Church here, partly because 
they know very little of its real state — of its life or work — and partly becausj 
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they expect more from it than they have any right to expect. Englishmen 
are very apt to form their idea of the state of the Irish Church from what 
they see daring a few days or weeks' residence in a small town in one of the 
most Roman Catholic parts of the country, and it is almost needless to say 
that the idea thus formed is a very erroneous one. 

Now, I am quite ready to allow that there are parts of Ireland in which 
Church work and life are at rather a low ebb, but I think I shall be able to 
show you that this is the necessary result of the position in which the 
Church is placed, and that such places cannot be regarded as in any sense 
representing the average life and work of the Church. As my present sphere 
of duty lies in a country parish in the County of Cork, where the Church 
population is very small, I am able to speak from actual experience. You 
are not, however, to take my description as applying to all or even the 
majority of parishes in the South of Ireland. There are many parishes 
wiiere with large Church populations. The Church population of the Diocese 
of Cork is by no means inconsiderable though it is very unevenly divided, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that there is a good deal of Church life 
to be found in it. One fact I can affirm positively, and that is, that in that 
large Diocese — I beg the Church Commissioners' pardon — that Diocese, so 
small that, thc^h it already consists of three Dioceses, it requires the 
addition of two more — in that Diocese, with its 170 Benefices, there is not a 
single parish church in which the Holy Communion is not administered 
monthly, and there are several in which it is administered much more 
frequently. I may also add this other fact that during the last seven years 
there has been raised by voluntary contributions for the building, improving, 
and endowing of churches— exclusive altogether of the proceeds of the weekly 
Oflfertory — a sum of nearly £50,000. These are some evidences of Church 
life. Still, notwithstanding these signs of life, there are not a few parishes 
in which there is little Church life. Why is it so ? I answer for want of 
work. It is just as true that there cannot be Church life without Church 
work as it is there cannot be Church work without Church life. But persons 
forget this, and having made their observations in some district in which 
there is little work, and therefore little life, they jump to the conclusion that 
the whole Irish Church is without life. 

But before the Church is thus hastily condemned such persons ought to 
remember the position in which she is placed. The Church in Ireland is 
bound, in consequence of her position as the Established Church of the 
country, to maintain a complete Church oi^ganisation in places in which there 
are not proper materials for one, and nothing could be more unfair than to 
take parishes, which under other circumstances would be mere Missionary 
districts, as representating the real state of the Church. 

If the Church in Ireland were merely a Missionary Church she would not 
present what are popularly termed the *' anomalies " she now presents. She 
would not then have pastors with very small flocks, and paid workmen with 
scarce any work to do. ^ut the Church in Ireland is an Established Church, 
and one of the first principles of an Established Church is, that each parish 
is entitled to have its own minister and its own Church, irrespective of the 
number of its inhabitants. Whether an Established Church, which is the 
Church only of the minority, is itself an anomaly is a matter upon which 
men will entertain opposite opinions, but as long as the Church is Establish 
ed there is nothing *^ anomalous'' in its carrying out its contract with the 
State. It is rather hard that the Church in Ireland should have to bear all 
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the burdens of her State connexion, and then be told that she deseonres tobe 
disestablished, because she has faithfally fulfilled her contract. There are 
strange marriage laws in some countries, but there is not a country in the 
world in which a man is allowed to put away his wife because she has been 
faithful to him. If the State has grown weary of its union with the Church 
and desires to have it dissolyed, let it write a bill of divorcement, and put 
her away, but let it at least have the common honesty to write upon it, that 
her worst fault was a too weak and ready compliance with its wishes. 

As regards the difficulty of maintaining Church life in parishes such as 
those of which I was speaking, no one who has not' tried it can form any 
notion of it. A clergyman may come to such a pariah full of bright Tisions 
of all that can be done in his Church, in his school, among the families of 
his flock, but he will soon find that his efforts to keep up Church life are 
almost Tain. He dreams, perhaps, of daily service, or at least of service 
on aU Church holy-days, with a week-day service and lecture, but he finds 
that his people live at such distances from the Church, and are most of them 
so constantly occupied, that except on Sundays and the highest festivals, he 
can never hope for a congregation. In his little school he is equally power- 
less ; the children are so few in number that there is no emulation among 
them ; the master grows apathetic from want of occupation ; he feels that 
the education which they are receiving is probably inferior to what they 
might receive in the crowded National School hard by, but he shrinks from 
trusting his few little ones in a school in which they will breathe a Boman 
Catholic atmosphere, but yet where he cannot follow them. 

In his parish he finds similar difficulties. He cannot awaken any enthu- 
siasm for the Church among his people, the majority of whom are of the 
middle and lower classes. This is not hard to be accounted for. Church- 
men of the middle and lower classes do not contribute anything even indi- 
rectly to the support of the Church. The tithe rent-chai^e is all paid by 
the landlord, while church rates are levied only off the clergy. People do 
not in general take an interest in that which costs them nothing, and the 
Irish Churchman does not often prove an exception. ' And then he is forced 
to pay a kind of tribute to the Church of Rome. He must cease from work 
on her holy-days. He must insert the Assumption and Corpus Christ! and 
the Immaculate Conception in his calendar. He may, and therefore proba- 
bly will, work when she works, as on Good Friday, but he must rest when 
she rests. Is it any wonder that he becomes a lukewarm Churchman ? and 
how is Church life to be maintained under such circumstances ? 

Look again at the positiuo of the clergyman himself. How hard it is 
for him to avoid falling into a listless way of doing his duty. Take the 
case of his preaching. How can he go on preaching over a hundred times 
a year to the same thirty or forty people ? What is he to preach about ? 
He may speak to them of sin in a general way, and warn them against it, 
but how can he preach against any particular sin without laying his hand 
upon the head of the one or at the most two or three individuals who are 
guilty, and known to be guilty, of that sin. It is an easy thing for clergy- 
men with large congregations to write essays on ** pulpit cowardice," but 
put one of these brave men to minister to a small congregation, and I am 
greatly mistaken if he is not glad to *' draw his bow at a venture," or even 
to shoot with deliberate aim right over the head of squire or farmer Ahab 
who sits undisguised in front of him. 

It will be said I know that the remedy for the state of things which I 
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h&ve described lies with the clergy themselves, and that no Irish clergyman 
need be in want of work when there are so many Roman Catholics in his 
parish whom he ought to labour to convert. 

English newspapers and M.P.'s frequently condemn the Irish Church to 
ntter destruction because she has failed to convert them : although, be it 
remembered, the same newspapers and M.P.'s would equally condemn any 
clergyman who disturbed the harmony of his parish by attempting to make 
ocHiTerts. 

I have not time to discuss the question, but I cannot refrain from making 
a brief use of what is commonly called the ** tu quoque" argument. It is 
true there is no logical force in such an argument, but it has this advantage, 
that it makes your opponent look at the question in dispute from your point 
of view. Now, it is well known that there are large numbers of Irish Ro- 
man Catholics settled in some of the great cities of England. What has the 
Choreh of England done for their conversion ? What success has it had ? 
I need not ask what have the Nonconformists done ; for though they are 
veiy ready to cast up to us our failure, they are, I am sure, much too pru- 
dent to engage in such a work themselves. But what has the Church done? 
A few individual converts have been made — but little more. And yet it 
sorely has not been for any want of zeal or energy, or ability on the part of 
the clergy of Liverpool or London, that there is in each of these cities an 
ever-increasing Irish Roman Catholic population counted by thousands, who 
are practically untouched by the ministrations of the Church. Is it any 
wonder if the Church in Ireland has in a great degree failed to do that 
which her English sister has not accomplished under more favourable 
circumstances? 

I pass now to a charge brought against the Church in Ireland from another 
quarter. It is said that she is very deScient in what are especially called 
Church works. By this I do not mean such advancements in ritual as come 
under the head of '* high ceremonial," but merely such improvements as 
moderate churchmen would approve of. The Church in Ireland is, it must 
be allowed, backward in sesthetics, but when we come to consider huw far 
she is to be blamed for this, we must bear in mind that the tendency of the 
Irish Protestant mind is towards Puritanism. Irish churchmen are as a 
rule *' evangelical" in the ordinary sense of the term. No one can, under 
ordinary circumstances, deal successfully with large bodies of Irish Church- 
men, who does not keep this steadily in mind. It may be, I bc^lieve it is, 
right, to try to improve them in (esthetics. Many of the Irish clergy have 
been labouring, and with no small success, to make our Church services 
more effective ; but yet we feel that to force changes upon an unwilling peo- 
ple, in the end retards instead of hastens the desired improvement. And 
in addition to this difiSculty arising from the national character of our people, 
it must be remembered that Churchmen of the uneducated classes, especial- 
ly in the south and west of Ireland, are under a strong temptation to 
abandon their faith, and that on this account it is especially necessary that 
the line between us and Rome should be kept sharp and well defined. The 
poor half-educated labourer or tradesman will make a struggle to main- 
tain his faith as long as he feels that it is for principle he is contending, but 
if the service in the Church appears to his untutored mind very like that in 
the Roman Catholic Chapel — though it may not be so at all in reiility — he 
will be much more easily persuaded to leave the church and go with his neigh- 
bours to the Roman Catholic Chapel. 
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But while it in thus most important that the Irish Oharch should maintain 
her Protestant character, it is no less essential to her life and work that 
she should assert her claim to be the true representative of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland. 

If the Roman Catholics of Ireland are ever to be led to cast aside their 
modern errors and return to the faith once delivered to the saints, it must 
be by the Church claiming to be the Church and proving its daim. A mere 
bald Puritanism, which attaches no value to the apostolical succession of the 
miuistry, and denies or explains away the efficacy of the sacraments, can 
never hope to convert the Roman Catholics of Ir^nd. Dissent never has 
made, and I am persuaded never will, make any impression upon the Roman 
Catholic mind. 

It may be one of the results of the disestablishment of the Church that 
the Protestant sects feeling, as I have no doubt they then will feel, that they 
cannot stand alone against the power of Rome, will seek for admission 
within the Church's fold. If so, who can doubt that the Church will go 
forth with renewed strength, as the messenger of God, to our Roman Cathohc 
fellow-countrymen ? But if the day should ever come when the Church, 
casting aside her own distinctive principles, shall unite herself on the basis 
of a common Protestantism with the Protestant sects, on that day she will 
follow to the grave her last hope of converting the Irish people. The Church 
of Ireland will never, I am persuaded, adopt such a course. She will preserve 
her Protestantism, and preserve her Catholicity too. Thus armed, she will, 
whether established or disestablished, whether endowed or disendowed, go on 
increasing in life and faithfully performing her work. It may be that in 
times past she has trusted too much to State support, and that the rod upon 
which she leant is about to go into her hand and pierce it. If ao^ thou^ 
she may wince a little at the pain, she is not afraid of the impending danger. 
She will not cast down her Hope to die because the water is spent in the 
bottle of the Establishment. She may have allowed herself to be lulled to 
sleep in the lap of State support ; but, if her enemies think her great strength 
lies in her State endowments, they will soon find how utterly they have been 
deceived. Her strength lies in something of which they cannot deprive her ; 
and as long as she bears upon her the tokens of her dedication to God, she 
will, though shorn of aU else beside, go forth, as at other times before, and 
her Lord wiU never depart from her. 

The Rev. George Salmon, D.D. {Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Dublin) : — 

I thought that the best way to avoid encroachment on the department of 
others would be, if I were to leave details to those who can speak from their 
practical experience of parochial work in town and country, and were to 
speak on some of the general aspects of Church life in Ireland. The subject 
which I have selected is one on which the last speaker has incidentally 
touched, namely, hindrances to cordiality between English and Irish 
Churchmen, arising from differences in doctrinal tone and differences of 
practice in ritual matters. I am aware that the topic is a delicate one to 
handle before an audience, embracing men of widely different opinions. I 
do not mean, therefore, to discuss whether the differences of which I speak 
are to our advantage, or to our discredit. There will be many here of the 
former opinion, but to them I need make no apology for what they will 
consider a merit in our Church. My remarks will, therefore, be rather 
addressed to those who are of the opposite opinion, and I propose to inquire 
whether^ taking the most unfavourable view of our peculiaritieB| they are 
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as ought to check the sympathies of any honest ;English Churchman 
this part of Christ's Church. With this part of Christ's Church, I say, 
n the<ie words lies the whole of my case. If I can sliow that none of 
peculiarities deprive us of our right to that title, it will be impossible 
sprive us of the sympathies of any who love Christ, and who love His 
rch. 

ow, it will be owned, that in matters not of vital importance, differences 
een one country and another may very well be borne with. A nation 
ititled to some little peculiarities of its own. AupitrStv ^ iKivri ioKtU 
^^^fHkfvtnv. It is strange that people will often have more toleration for 
i matters of difference than for sm^dl ones, that they will find it easier 
derate that men should speak in a different language than that they 
Id use a different dialect of their own language. I think that we 
linen have some reason to complain, that both in temporal and in spiritual 
.era Englishmen are willing to give greater indulgence to the continental 
>na than to us. When they go abroad they are now far more tolerant 
they used to be, and are not nearly so apt to set down everything that 
see in foreign lands different from what they have been accustomed to 
ome, as a mark of the barbarism of the wretched inhabitants. Indeed, 
ink that they are now inclined to err on the side of over candour, and 
only too free in their acknowledgments, that '^ they order matters 
dT " — in Rome. It is not unreasonable, then, to ask that it shall not 
iken for granted, that in every difference of feeling or practice between 
land and Ireland, we are absolutely in the wrong, but that allowance 
I be made for the possibility that our peculiarities may find some jus- 
ktion, or at least excuse in difference of circumstances. 
3 a general rule, the peculiarities of a nation may be accounted for by 
influences to which it has been subjected. I think, therefore, that it 
do something to obtain indulgence for our peculiarities from tho^e who 
k that they have need of indulgence, if I say a little as to the history 
leir origin. 

9r example. It is alleged, and I dare say truly, that the element known 
iv the different names — Low Church, Calvinistic, Puritanical, Evan- 
al — has, amongst us, a predominance which it has not in England. 
; is to say, a larger proportion of our clergy may be so described ; for 
lutely, no doubt, those in Ireland who hold the opinions of which I 
k, are far outnumbered by those who hold corresponding views in Eng- 
; many of whom, I will take leave to add, are of a far more extreme 
than can commonly be met with in Ireland. An obvious explanation 
le phenomenon of which I speak is the fact, that it is with the Romish 
imatical body in Ireland that our principal controversy has been ; that, 
equently, it is with Romish errors we have had chiefly to contend, and 
extreme furthest from Rome has seemed the safest for us. Historically, 
3ver, there is another cause of the phenomenon which ought not wholly 
9 lost sight of, and from which it resulted that as Puritanism declined 
&vour with the authorities in England, it gained influence in Ireland, 
principle on which the Irish Church was governed by its English 
-s was, that whenever a man in England was found to be so trouble- 
), that it was desirable to get rid of him; or, whenever powerful 
ence was exerted to obtain the promotion of a man whom the authori- 
were either ashamed to promote, or thought unfit for advancement, he 
sent over to Ireland, and given high office in our Church, I wi&h. UkAX^ 
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had never been any less creditable illostrations of the worldng of this system 
than the promotions given to eminent Puritan divines in Ireland. I would, 
in particular, refer to the history of the foundation of our national Uni- 
versity. Our first working provost of Trinity College was the well-known 
Puritan divine, Hooker's antagonist, Walter Travers. When Lord Burleigh 
had used his influence to obtain for Travers the mastership of the Temple 
in London, Archbishop Whitgift made earnest remonstrance to the Queen, 
representing that Travers was a principal mover of dissension, an earnest 
seeker of innovation, a contemner of the Book of Common Prayer ; one 
either not in any order of the ministry, or ordained beyond sea, and not- 
according to the form of the English Church, whose advancement would 
very much help that faction, and in sundry ways work much harm. This 
remonstrance was successful; and, because the promotion of Travers in 
England was thought to be so very objectionable he was sent over to LreJand 
and placed at the head of the Institution in which the Irish clergy were to 
be educated. His successor, Alvey, was a man of the same opinions. Many 
other eminent Puritan divines came over to Ireland, and some of them were 
connected with the University ; several of them were men of learning, of 
winning behaviour, of blameless life, who could not fail to have had con- 
siderable influence with the yoimg men, whose education was entrusted to 
them. Under these influences was trained the great boast of our Univer- 
sity, James Ussher, who, more than any one else, imprinted his character 
on the Irish clergy of his day. His views, as you all know, always retained 
traces of the school in which he had been brought up ; that is to say, they 
were Calvinistic, though not Presbyterian. In this respect they were not ao 
unlike those of the leading English Elizabethan divines. 

The great defenders of the discipline of our Church, Whitgift and Hooker, 
were much under the influence of Calvin's doctrinal teaching, and there is 
no reason to suppose that they would be much dissatisfied with a school which 
turned out such a pupil as Ussher. This, then, is the first thing I have^to 
say. The element of which many Englishmen now complain was planted 
here by England ; and to this day, though we are often accused of our too 
great leaning towards dissent, the whole strength of dissent in Ireland is 
derived from the sympathy and support which it receives from the other side 
of the Channel. 

The second cause which I would name is the planting of the great colony 
of Scotch Presbyterians in the north of Ireland. In consequence, Presby- 
teriauism is, as you know, the only form of dissent which has attained any 
large dimenKious in this country. At the time of the rebellion, in the time 
of Charles I., and during the troubles under James II., all the Protestant 
settlers in 'Ireland had to fight a common battle for life or death against the 
native Roman Catholic inhabitants. The common danger, then, drove all 
classes of Protestants together, and disposed them to lay little stress on their 
difierences amongst themselves ; just as in England, in the time of James IL, 
a far less peril drove Churchmen and dissenters together ; and when the 
seven bishops were committed to the tower, dissenters were ready to oflier 
their bail, and the bishops to accept it. And even still the pressure exercised 
by the large majority of Roman Catholics drives all the member^ of the 
minority together. The Roman Catholic active and incessant attempts at 
proselytism (not by our Protestant fashion of argument, but by more or leas 
gentle compulsion), force those who have least inclination to meddle with 
the Roman Catholic controversy aggressively, to make some acquaintance 
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with it in order to be able to give their people reasons why they should not 
abandon their Church, a step -by which they would often escape much petty 
persecution, and be in temporal matters more comfortable. It has been 
necessary for us, in short, to teach our people why they should be Church- 
men, not Romanists. In England, this need has been less urgent ; and 
what has been necessary, has been to give them reasons why they should 
be Churchmen, not Independents or Anabaptists. The effects of this differ- 
ence in producing a different tone of Churchmanship in the two countries 
are too obvious to require to be dwelt upon. 

I have not time to dweU at any length on differencea in matters of taste 
between the two countries arising from their different aesthetic education. 
In qnestioDS of ritual, there is much room for differences of taste. What 
to one will seem grand simplicity, to another will appear cold and bare ; what 
to one will appear only decent ornament, to the other will seem meretricious 
excess. That the taste for simplicity should prevail in Ireland arises from 
this being the poorer country which affords far fewer spectacles of luxurious 
decoration of any kind, and from its being the last to be peaceably settled. 
Oar Wars of the Roses lasted on to the reign of William III. Those ages 
which reared the noble cathedrals of England, and, what always seems to me 
even more wonderful, the numberless fine old parish churches, scarcely less 
magnificent than cathedrals, with which the country is studded, were, with 
us, times of strife and turbulence. I will only allude to the weakness of 
our cathedral system, and to the long years during which a choral service 
ooold scarcely be heard out of Dublin. But the facts to which I have 
rrferred are enough to show how different the aesthetic education of the two 
countries has been, and to remove any wonder that their tastes should not 
be the same. 

And we cannot afford to disregard these differences of taste. There are 
two ways in which a clergyman can make dissenters. One is by not giving 
his people any reason why they should be Churchmen ; the other is by 
forgetting that he has no power to compel people to enter the Church or to 
remain in it, and by pursuing the way which seems to himself the more 
excellent without ever looking round to see whether he treads it alone or 
with but few followers. If we did not care to be comprehensive, we wight 
make our people Churchmen of the type that seemed to ourselves indivi- 
dually the best ; but the attempt could only be made at the cost of a serious 
diminution of our already small numbers. That the type of Churchman- 
ship prevalent among us is not uncongenial to our people is apparent from 
the fact, that oiur losses to dissent have been but few and recent. Our 
clergy have, in the main, retained the flock entrusted to them. When men 
say ^lat the Church in Ireland is a failure, what they mean is, that we have 
not made as many converts as might be desired from those whose fathers 
never accepted the Reformation, but we have not to tell of a mass nearly 
as large as the Church itself, now hostile to it, but whose fathers only 
yesterday were worshipping within its walls. 

But even if there were no difference of circumstances to produce differen- 
of feeling between English and Irish Churchmen, some divergence would 
from the same cause that produces Irish peculiarities of language or 
customs, the fact, namely, that it takes some time for new English fashions 
to cross the Channel. Many of what are called Irish peculiarities of lan- 
guage, or modes of expression, are nothing but the customs which our 
Knglish forefathers brought over, and w hich we have retavned «A\at V\\^^ 
have gone out of fashion on the other side of the water, 'Every ue'W tsiqn^ 
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ment of English thought is slow to affect us, and its inflaenoe is generally 
at first in the way of repulsion rather than of attraction. When it comes, it 
comes upon us suddenly aud without those predisposing influences out oi 
which it has grown in England ; and, generally, it is first heard of here from 
the remonstrances which some of its more extravagant excesses hare proTo- 
ked in England. Our conservative instincts are aroused, and we naturally 
take part with the resistance which we hear of as offered to some startling 
innovation. For example, I dare say there are some in Ireland who will 
first hear of Church harvest festivals from reaciing sf>mething in the news- 
papers about pig's heads and pats of butter. Then, if their own clergymen 
attempt some innocent harvest decoration, they are ready to suspect him of 
intending to introduce the entire of the unclean animaL In this way every 
new movement of English thought being represented to us and judged by 
its most extreme type, provokes an immediate reaction ; and the first effect 
of the Tractarian movement was to make us more Evangelical, aud of the 
broad-Church movement to make us more narrow. It may be added that, 
owing to the constant drain of our best men to England, such movements 
are not interpreted to us by those of our sons who might be most likely to 
sympathize with them. For 1 will do the English the justice to say, it ii 
not often that they get hold of one of our best^men and are so stupid as not 
to keep him. 

[Thus, then though the influence of the movement which commenced with 
the publication of the Tracts for the TimeSy has not been unfelt in Ireland, 
we have certainly not kept pace with the rapidity of English change ; and 
we are more like what the English Church'was thirty years ago than what it ii 
now. This consideration alone ought to make English visitors indulgent with 
us if they see things in Ireland, which according to their views, come short of 
perfection. They ought to ask themselves, How long is it that they have 
had any advantage over ua in those particulars in which they censure ns ; 
or, is there even now a clear majority of their parishes which they would 
hold up to us as models for our imitation ? In short,' it would be suicidal 
in any Englishman to maintaii; that anything which he dislikes in Ireland 
affects our claim to be the representative of Christ's Church in this country, 
since the worst thing that he can say of ua is that we are too like what his 
own Church was forty years ago. If she was not Christ's true Church then, 
how has she become so since I If she was, we need not be 'despaired of 
now]. 

Ifi conclusion, if there be any English Churchman who holds aloof from 
us because there is so much here with which he caimot sympathise, who 
would gladly sec the connexion between our churches dissolved, and who would 
not be very sorry if our Church were visited with temporal calamity, in his opi- 
nion not undeserved, I would ask him to weigh the consequences which follow 
when once it has been proved that the differences between English and Irish 
Churchmen, taken at the outside, arc not vital and do not affect our claim to 
be regarded as the representative of Christ's Church in Ireland. Those are 
party men, not Churchmen, wht> will sympathize with the Church only on 
condition of its containing a preponderating number of members of their 
own party, but if not, show to it as little tenderness as apartizan member 
of Parliament shows wheu a motion is made for disfranchising a borough 
likely to return a representative on the wrong side. The connexion between 
God's Church in England and in Ireland cannot be dissolved. It does not 
rest on an Act of Parliament ; and it would subsist were the Act of Unicm 
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repealed to-morroW. Churchmen may differ in their opinion as to what is 
to be aoconnted as a calamity to any part of the Church. But no true 
Churchman can be indifferent if anything which he does regard as a calami- 
ty, likely to diminish the numbers, or the influence, or the independence, or 
the learning of her clergy befalls any part of the Church. If one member 
snfler, that which does not suffer with it, is no true member. 

And if it has happened that circnmstimces have directed the attention of 
one people to one aspect of Christian truth, and of another to another, they 
will show their wisdom not in exconmiuuicating each other ; but rather, in 
profiting each by the other's experience to correct what may be partial and 
ime-sided in their own views. It is possible our fear of innovation may be 
exoessire, and we may need to be taught that healthy, vigorous life will at 
times develop itself in changing forms, and that it is dead formulsd which 
stiffen into cold conventionalities ; but, on the other hand, we deserve to be 
heard when we declare that all that constitutes the real life of the Church 
must, from age to age, be the same ; and when we profess our resolution 
not to compromise with any error against which, our forefathers protested, 
nor to abandon one truth for which they shed their blood]. 

The LoBO Bishop of Derby — The few observations which I propose to 
oflbr to this meeting shall be based chiefly upon the circumstances of one of 
my own dioceses — that of Baphoe. But I wish to remind our friends, at 
the outset, that we hope in the course of a few weeks, possibly before the 
opening of Parliament, to be able to place before them, signed by the arch- 
bishops and bishops of our Church, an authentic statement, shewing the 
amount of Church work done in each diocese in Ireland during the last ten 
years. Speaking for myself, I am fuUy convinced that that statement will 
be the noblest argument which our defenders can use at the present time ; 
and that whatever may come, it will be a lasting memorial on behalf of the 
Ghuroh in this country to posterity and to God. 

As I, said, a moment ago, I shall speak at present solely of one of my own 
dioceses — the diocese of Baphoe— which, in all its circumstances, is very 
different from the diocese of Derry. The parishes in the diocese of Baphoe 
are forty-two in number, with a considerable Church population. Some of 
them are of vast extent, and cover a large area of ground. I shall just cite 
three or four instances. The parish of Clondahorkey is eleven and a half 
miles long, by two and a half miles broad ; that of Conwall is seventeen 
miles long and four broad, and embraces an area of 43,000 acres of ground. 
The parish of Donegal is fourteen miles by six in extent ; that of Tullagho- 
begley, fourteeen by ten ; while that of Inniskeel is twenty-eight miles by 
eight, and covers an area of 100,000 acres of ground. A consolidation of 
benefices will scarcely be available here. It appears to me, my lord Arch- 
bishop, that our English friends have been rather hardly treated here to-day. 
There are none, I am sure, among them Jjwho have not read the works of 
Batler. They need not be reminded that that grave and philosophic writer 
speaks of '' imagination " as being a ** forward delusive faculty, of some 
use in assisting conception, but which is the fruitful parent of all error." 
As a general rule Englishmen are by no means cursed with an undue share 
d that delusive faculty. But if they could place themselves in imagination, 
in our circumstances and position, they might form a truer and better judg- 
ment about oar work, and our success or failure. Some of you have cross- 
ed the sixty miles of stormy water, of which His Grace so feelingly spoke 
at the outset of our meeting. Yon may possibly turn yo\iT a\«i^ V>n«%x^% 
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that northern diocese of which I have spoken, and enter one of the ohnrches 
scattered over its surface. You will see there, possibly, a plain unpretend- 
ing building — everything about it is very simple and unadorned — you will 
hear no choral strains within its walls, and perhaps listen to one of the 104 
sermons, of which a previous speaker so pathetically spoke, and you will 
leave under the impression that the building and its services are almost 
Puritanical in their baldness and simplicity. 

Now, I fully agree with Dr. Salmon when he said a moment ago that we 
must expect the externals of religion in any country to be in proportion to 
the social circumstances of that country. England is a wealthy nation, 
and the great Church movement has done marvellous things for her. There 
are no grander works in the whole of England than those noble parish 
churches, some of them like cathedrals, whose windows are glorified by the 
summer sun, and upon whose tall pinnacles the very stars seem to rest. 
They were built not merely for the wants of a little hamlet or country 
town. They are the glorious expressions of a great nations intense wor- 
ship of the King of kings and Lord of lords. It cannot be so, however, 
with us iu this island. We are a poor people, and in that part of the 
country to which I have more particularly referred, we have no old lusto- 
rical memorials of times gone by. And thus it is that our tastes have 
not been cultivated and our imaginations trained like those of men who have 
lived under more favourable conditions. And while I say this, let me not 
be understood as thereby seeking to excuse ourselves for real neglects and 
deficiencies, which I am well aware exist amongst us. But I know that we 
are improving, even while we feel there is room for improvement still. If 
we are not often in the habit of pumping hot water into the churches in 
Ireland, we are never found pumping cold water out of them. Have 
patience with us yet a little while, and as time goes on you will find that 
our inward faith will express itself as much as it may in an improved out- 
ward state of things, until at last the appearance of our churches and ser- 
vices will manifest the depth of that inward life, just like waters of the 
ocean, which are blue on the surface in proportion to the intensity of the 
salt in their depths. 

And now to conclude with one or two practial observations. First, I must 
say that I believe that Church life and work amongst us requires more pastors 
and not less pastors. The pastors of the Church in Ireland appear to me to 
have been re-granted to us and to our people on account of our loyaUty. 
They have done great things in times past. And now, on account of those 
glebe housQS which dot all our parishes — on accoimt of the wild places which 
have been improved, the waste places reclaimed — the light of civil and reli- 
gious liberty which they have spread over dark mountains and through 
desolate valleys : men talk of punishing us as if we had committed some great 
and horrible crime. The man who would withdraw one pastor from a 
mountain parish such as those which 1 have referred to in my own diocese, 
would seem to me to be guilty of a far deeper crime than he who, upon a 
dark and stormy night, could withdraw the beacon light from its place upon 
the fatal rock on an iron bound coast. Allow me to say one word more 
which, perhaps, may not come so well from the lips of a Bishop of the Irish 
Church. If we must have a change, I believe that we want for the 
Church in Ireland not less Bishops but more Bishops. I for one am 
not disposed to undervalue the rank and dignity which the State — more for 
her own honour than ours — has bestowed upon the Episcopate. As a 
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matier of indi vidaal taste I infinitely prefer a carriage bishop to a gig bishop ; 
bnt, after all, the great essential for a Christian bishop is, that he should be 
able to do his work, and to know his clergy and his people. This certainly 
cannot be done if the number of our bishops be diminished. 

Let me refer for a moment to that grand and noble sermon which we 
listened to yesterday morning from the Dean of Cork. Grand and noble 
indeed it was. Nobler or grander words we shall never hear again until we 
listen with unsealed ears to the fuller sounds which are above. As we stand 
by our nets, looking out upon the darkness, with the storm-light upon our 
&ce8, yon may, if you like, give less honour, give less recompense to the chief 
fishermen who are toiling there ; but do not withdraw one hand from the 
straining rope, as you love the Incarnate aud Everlasting Lord, to whom 
belongs *' the harvest of the sea." 

The Very Rev. Hugh M'Nbilb, D.D. (Deem of Ripon) — I exceedingly 
rejoice to find that the question of the day, though not formally upon this 
printed programme, has been fairly and thoroughly and powerfully dealt 
with by the speakers on this occasion ; and I may say it is with very 
nufeigned difiSdence that I attempt to add a few words npon the subject 
after what you have just heard from the Bishop of Derry. The 
life of the Church in Ireland — taking the Church in its highest sense 
— ^is in no danger in Ireland or any where else, for Christ is her life, and 
because He liveth she shall live also. Neither the gates pi hell, nor the 
machinations of Antichrist, shall ever prevail against one member of that 
mystical body, the Bride— the Lamb's wife — the blessed company of all 
faithfnl people. But looking at the Church in Ireland in a lower aspect, 
as composed of the baptized part of the population in union and communion 
with the Church in England, we have no such confidence. The ''life'* 
there is not indefeasible ; the golden candlestick of pure Christianity 
may be removed from this land as it has been from other lands. Here in 
thia land it is surrounded by special dangers. It has here to contend 
not only against that opposition from human nature to Divine truth, which 
is to be found everywhere, but it has here also to contend against the sys- 
tematic opposition of a political conspiracy. I believe I am not at all 
nncharitable — and that because it is not at all untrue — when I say, that the 
system of the Church of Rome is not simply one of erroneous doctrine — not 
a mere divergence in religious opinions from us — but it is a political 
conspiracy against the liberties of mankind wherever it can prevail. 

Now, against the encroachments of such a power we require defences 
which Christianity, as such, does not require, and one of these defences is 
the correlative duty of our civil rulers. I name their ** correlative" duty, 
because as we owe them a duty as members of a Christian Church, they 
owe us a duty as ruling fgr Christ. Our duty to them is *' submission" — 
submission to the powers that be — and this extends to every member of 
the Church. '* Let every soul be subject to the powers that be, for there is 
no power but of God ;" and this submission to the powers that be, is 
required from us not only for wrath but for conscience sake. . There is 
religion towards God in our political obedience to our rulers, and we claim 
that there shall be religion towards God in their rule over us. If we are 
to be obedient to their laws for conscience sake, we ask them to have a 
conscience in the making of those laws. If they tell us that as rulers over 
a mixed nation, they can have no conscience in the matter, but are obliged 
to consider the general good of the larger number, and no\^ to coii^AdjbT \)(v^ 
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revealed will of Almighty God, what is our painful reply ? "If you hare 
no conscience in making the laws in the House of Commons, how are you 
to expect ' conscieoce ' in making bargains in the Chamber of Commerce, or 
' conscience' in just weights and measures in the market-places f If you 
rule without reference to conscience, and expect us to obey without reference to 
conscience, then the moral element of our civilization is eliminated, and we are 
reduced to a nation of tyrants and slaves — t}rrants ruling without the fear of 
God, and slaves obeying under the servile fear of man. Against this, my lord, 
we must solemnly protest. We claim from our rulers a conscience towards 
God in their dealings with us : and how are they to show it ? By availing 
themselves of the presence and agency of God*s Church among the people. 

But, my lord, the cry as it is now raised in England, has not been, as far as 
I am aware, touched upon as yet in this meeting of the Church Congress : and 
that cry is "Religions Equality." This is absolutely impossible, my lord. 
The Church of Rome repudiates the notion of ** equality." Her one indis- 
pensable condition is unconditional submission. 

Then "justice" is again the cry. But I deny that justice between man and 
man is justice between Rome and England. Justice between man and man 
supposes a common standard of right existing between them : but there is no 
common standard of right between England and Rome. England's standard 
of right is ' * Liberty to all" — equal liberty to all. Rome's standard of right is 
dominion over all. There can be no equality between them — and, as Lord 
Arundel most truly said some short time ago-— the antagonism between them 
must continue until one is subdued. Peace must be the result of victory, not 
between man and man at home, but between army and army in the field : 
and there must be victory before there can be i)eace. There was victory in 
times gone by — England had the victory and the land had rest, comparative 
rest for two hundred years. But England has withdrawn her defences, and 
while the mutiny is raging, and even rising into rebellion, England is 
withdrawing her defences still. It is in vain to talk of parleying with Rome. 
You must overthrow it or submit to it. The State may attempt to conciliate 
it, and in that attempt seek to deprive you of your revenues, and perhaps 
you must submit even to that. But England must either retain the supre- 
macy of her own Sovereign or must yield to the supremacy of a foreign 
sovereign. 

Colonel Robert Shafto Adaib. — It is no common phrase of words 
that I am about to use when I assure you sincerely that when I en- 
tered the hall this day I had not the slightest intention of addressing you 
on this occasion. Indeed I remarked that I was at some loss to judge how 
this momentous question, which lies at the very base of the constitution of 
the Church — namely the work of the Church — a delicate question indeed — 
might be treated. I came here to listen, and have heard much that gives 
me a pleasure and gratification, under which I can refrain no longer from 
giving utterance to the thoughts which those feelings have aroused in my 
mind, respecting the paramount question, the welfare of the Irish Church. 
And first of all, I have heard reference made to the proceedings of the Royal 
Commission, of which body I have the honour to be one. I am not aware 
that any of my colleagues are present hero to day, but I feel sure if they 
were they would join me in maintaining silence with regard to our reports, 
so far as you are acquainted with them, and with reference to the very im- 
portant series of papers which have not yet been given to the world, but 
which came before us for consideration : and I am also sure they would join 
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with me in asking you to place, thus far, confidence in us that whatever the 
conclusions may be to which as a Commission, or as individuals, we may have 
arrived, that they were the result of a conscientious, sincere and laborious 
endeavour on onr part to acquaint ourselves, and through us the empire at 
huge, with all that related to the material organization of the Church in 
Irdand. Therefore, it is not as a Royal Commissioner that I take advantage 
of the speaking time which the courtesy of this assembly has granted to me 
to-day, nor is it in reference to political matters, with which, so far as I am 
concerned, I have here nothing to do. At the proper time and in the pro- 
per place I shall be prepared to give utterance to my opinions, and defend 
to the utmost of my power that which 1 judge is for the abiding union of 
the Church in Ireland. Here I am silent on this platform as to all these 
things, bat I am here and stand here now to state with what pleasure I have 
listened to the enlightened exposition of parochial work aud the parochial 
system given by the very Rev. the Dean of Cashel, admirably supplemented 
as that exposition has been by the gentleman who followed him, and in 
many instances supported by the speakers in this debate. It is in the 
parochial system you must place your trust in widening your foundations. 
It is in sudi union to the constitutional body of the Church in its external 
departments that you will gain respect, and maintsdn that which you have 
already acquired. It is by plain fearless speaking out on the subject, that 
the matter can be brought to a noble, and abiding, and beneficial issue. I 
speak here also as an Englishman coming to this side of the water, though 
my heart owes a divided duty in both lands, but it is owing to the duty 
which I owe to this country that I have always been enabled to stand for- 
ward 80 an independent man in England, to tell of what is not known in 
England, and before audiences who might be x)re8\mied to be antagonistic, 
but who, I may say, recognized the truth almost the moment it was presen- 
ted to their understandings. 

I have during the last fortnight addressed thousands of my fellow- 
countrymen whose minds are boimd up with the results of the new Parlia- 
ment ; and no later than Saturday last, I gave expression to the feelings 
respecting the Irish clergy, which I utter here to-day. I said to them then, 
'* I know the working merits, the untiring zeal, and the Christian vigour of 
the parochial clergy of Ireland ;'' and every word was accepted on that 
point. I said to ^em also, *^I shall say before some great gathering 
of the Irish people what I say to you now ;*' and with one voice 
they all empowered me so to do. I stand here, therefore, to tell you 
that you can pursue no course more pleasing, as none more honourable, 
than setting before the world these living instances of your work. I was 
delighted by what fell from the Bishop of Derry as to the determination of 
the prelates of the Church in Ireland to put forth a statement of the work 
done in Ireland daring the last ten years. Much will appear in our 
Report when fuUy before you, but much more can well be put before the 
public on this momentous subject. I can very well remember the difficulties 
of the Church to which some of the previous speakers have alluded. One 
spoke of the want of the material support which the owners of the soil can 
give, and do not give. I trust that support will not be wanting when, in 
time to come, the Church is putting forth her greatest strength. I am here 
to give you faithful counsel. I shall not keep back one syllable that is for the 
benefit of the Church to hear, and I would not utter a single word which 
coald be interpreted as, or under any circumstances be co\iatc\x<^ SnW^ kel 
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attem|>t to hold ourselyes aloof from independent congregations who do not 
belong to our body. That would be not only dangerous, which is a small 
matter, but would weaken the bond of oar common Protestantism. T have 
told you what I have seen in England when the first word amongst the 
Protestant congregations — whether Established or Nonconformist — is this, 
'' We will hear of no plucking down of one Church to raise another." 
They have been faithful to you in past times, and they will be faithful stilL 
I oongratidate this meeting on the plain speaking, couched as it has been 
in moderate terms, which you have heard this day. It is essential that 
England should know what you think. I tell you, as far as my limited 
observation extends, that those whom you have addressed here are a fair 
type of the English people, and it is right they should know what you 
tJiink ; and when I return to England, I shall tell my brethren there that, 
with God's blessing, brethren long scattered shall be united still in defence 
of the Established Church of England and Ireland. 

The Rev. John Jebb, D.D. — It may be considered a very great pre- 
sumption in one who has been unconnected as a beneficed clergyman with 
this country for more than thirty-five years to address a meeting on the 
present occasion, when you have just heard men speak who have been 
practically acquainted with the present work of the life and work of the 
Irish Church. I may be permitted, however, to say that a little before 
that period of five-and-thirty years I was engaged in one of those move- 
ments in the West of Ireland — in Dingle and its neighbourhood— of which 
mention has been made ; and in doing this I must, in all deference to the 
last speaker who addressed you, say that I fear we may be chargeable with 
an act of great presumption. He is a Royal Commissioner, and if he had 
been sitting at the time I mention, we might have been hauled up 
before that Commission ; for when we attempted then to make the Church 
efficient in that locality, we never made any calculation as to how many 
there were in a parish, or whether they contained forty or four hundred. 
Many parishes had not the magic forty — indeed I am not quite sure that 
my own had twenty-five known to bo members of our communion — ^bnt we 
were presumptuous enough to feel it our bounden duty to make provisioa 
for the Church inhabitants, no matter how few they might be in point 
of numbers. I cannot imagine how, by the production of any statistics — 
and I would appeal to you not to be led astray by rows of figures and 
ruled columns — there can be any excuse found for some of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission. I cannot conceive upon what grounds 
it can be said that less than forty parishioners are not to be regarded as 
having souls to be saved ; certainly not here, while we are talking of the 
"Life" of the Church and of its "Work." But under the recommenda- 
tions of this Commission, Life is to be extinguished, as far as man can 
extinguish it, when there are less than forty parishioners, and as for the 
Work of the Church, it will not be deemed worth the while of men of 
zeal and energy and piety to seek and save souls in the very place where the 
flock of Christ requires most care and nourishment. If ever such measures 
as those recommended be carried out — and I trust by the grace of God 
they never will — if they be called into action by the Legislature, I wonder 
how those who favour them can cordially respond to those words of Isaiah, 
when recited or sung as a thanksgiving in our Churches — " The wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad." 

I c&n teetify myself that at that time the work of the Churoh was canied 
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on in. this district under the most depressing circumstances. The effects of 
the tithe war were stiU in operation. In that part of the country the tithes 
were actually not paid, and we felt the want of that organization which has 
since been so well known and valued here and in England. Parochial admi- 
nistration had not then become a science, and those engaged in this work, in 
the place of which I particularly speak, could not fall back upon experience 
for their guidance, but had to work, imder a new state of things, as they 
thought best. Still the work of the Church was carried on in that part of 
Ireland, and I believe the consequences still remain. In that parish, where 
there were originally not more than twenty- five Church of England people, 
a great number have been brought round to the Church, and a church has 
been built for their services, and my then curate who has shewn a like 
sacoessful energy in more than one sphere, still carries on the good work 
with great success, and I trust that he may long continue to reap a divine 
blessing from his labours. 

Then as to '' sinecures*' and '^ non-cures." Had a stringent law then 
existed as to this class of preferments, the parishes I speak of could have 
been restored to efficiency as part of the Establishment. They would now 
be disendowed as well as disestablished. 

One of the incumbents of those parishes, receiving it as a non-cure, made it 
a cure, paid twice as much in one year as he ever received, or was entitled to 
receive, from the parish. In one year we found that there were a large num- 
ber of lapsed members of the Church who had to be recovered and brought 
back again to the fold. If liberty was allowed to the Church — if this liberty 
was granted to us, with the increased zeal and improved organization of the 
day, similar results might take place to a very large extent. I mean to the 
utmost of my powers, and I think we all should in every possible way 
resist those recommendations in the Commissioners' Report. Do not, as I 
said before, be led away by columns of figures or pages of statistics. 
Statistics can never explain away the position of the Church of Christ. As 
long as the Church is in connexion with the State, the State must recognize 
the fact, that every portion and comer of the land is subject to the ministry 
of the Church, either present or prospective. 

The Lord Bishop op Oxpobd. — At your desire, my Lord Archbishop, I rise 
to say a very few words at the close of this session. I came into this room 
in the simple spirit of a learner, desiring to hear of Irish Church life from 
those who are themselves the instruments of its maintenance and conduct. 
All that I can now venture to do is to express to you humbly what are the 
the impressions made upon the mind of a working Euglish clergyman by 
what I have heard here to-day. I desire that opx)ortunity, and am thank- 
ful for your kindness, my lord, in affording it to me. We have heard of a 
Church in this country, in which it was said that life was languid, and 
ready to ebb out Is it not the sign — the first sign — or such a material 
and spiritual death, that high ideas die out before physical dissolution, and 
that the tongue is tied because the heart is empty ? If this be so, what sign 
does the gathering in this room this morning give of such dissolution ? We 
have had from speaker after speaker, of every degree, a calm close grappling 
with the subject which they had in hand ; we have not had empty declamation, 
but the closest and calmest argument applied to every part of this important 
subject. We have had the highest principles announced, and always 
respooded to by the clergy and laity of Iieland, who are a&&emVA&^ \i&T^ 
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to-day. For myself, I heartly desire that we ooold ha^e had all the Eog^iali 
clergy gathered round us in this room to-day, that they might take a leflsou 
from you as to how they ought to feel and &peak upon these subjects. It is 
said that there are many of the subtlest scents which can only be brought 
out of the leaf in which Gk>d*B providence has placed them, by rudely 
crushing that leaf, and that then it gives out its richest fragrance. It may 
be thus that the very troubles of the Irish Church have drawn out of those 
true hearts of yours those most remarkable utterances. But though trouble! 
may encompass your path, remember that while trouble lies hard upon a 
dying man, it only rouses the energies of a living man. I shall venture to 
say that I cannot believe it possible that a Church containing men capable 
of speaking and acting, as this morning has shown you can speak and act, 
possessed by the highest Christian principles, understanding and rising in 
the knowledge and the application of all the deep rules which the Church cf 
Christ has received and embodied — I cannot believe it possible that such a 
body can really be approaching to any great destruction of her usefulness, 
or any lasting diminution of her fame. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 30ih SEPTEMBER 

HIS GRACE THE PRESIDENT TOOK THE CHAIR AT 2 OCLOCK, P.M. 

HOW THE CHURCH MAY BEST SECURE AND RETAIN 
THE ATTACHMENT OF HER YOUNGER MEMBERS. 

The Rev. Edward Jackson read the following Paper: — 

The subject assigned to me is a large one, — the time allowed for 
dealing with it is necessarily brief, — I shall therefore act wisely in 
discarding all introductory remarks, and in proceeding at once to 
shew how the Church may best, according to my judgment and 
experience, secure and retain the attachment of her Younger 
Members. 

I say, " according to my experience and judgment", — that is, by 
the light of what I nave myself observed, and have taken part in, 
and the conclusions I have thus been led to draw. For I cannot 
conceive much value to be rightly attached to mere conjectures, 
and untried plans; — the object of a great assembly like the one I 
am called to address, must be to hear w^hat each speaker has to 
say from his own stand-point, — what he has been enabled to gather 
up of result and success from his own special labours, or rather 
from God labouring by him. 

I proceed then to say, in the first place, that the attachment of 
the Younger Members of the Church is to be secured and retained 
by Faith. I put this first, because it really underlies all else. True, 
the attention and attachment of young people can be secured and 
retained for a longer or shorter perioa to a system, or institution, 
hj strong opinions, or certain common observances, more especially 
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if the latter be of a striking and impressive character, but I cannot 
conceive any attachment to the Church, of a true and abiding kind 
IS the Church of Jesus Christ, excepting by a living faith in Jesus 
Christ. Of course, I mean not a mere holding of historical facts, 
3r even dogmatic truths, or an outward profession of such truths, 
bowever consistent; — ^Imean that supernatural and Divine work 
in the soul, which constitutes the true bond to Christ and His 
Church. Certainly, if one conviction more than another has forced 
itself upon me by ever-cumulating evidence, during the thirty-five 
years I have been working for and among young people, it is this, 
that if the youthful member of the Church is to be secured and 
retained for any really good end, there must be either at Confir- 
mation, or at some other critical period, a personal laying hold of 
Christ as a Saviour, under a deep sense of sin and impotence ; a 
solemn, thoughtful, and loving consecration of the whole self, body, 
soul, and spirit, to the service and glory of the Triune God for ever ; 
in a word, the making the Baptismal Covenant a Truth and a 
Reality. 

If, however, my experience has thus convinced me of the 
ibsolute need of a personal, living faith in Christ, as the only 
su£Bcient basis for true Churchmanship, so have I also, in 
like manner, been led to see that this Faith requires for its 
concomitant, the constant support of holy worship. The 
nfluence of solemn, earnest, devout worship of Almighty God 
»n scarcely be over-estimated. On older persons, often even 
n the case of the ungodly, the effect of such worship is very 
jreat; — ^but on the young, with their impressible minds, and 
heir emotional feelings, it is potent indeed ! It is powerful not 
>nly as exciting the imagination into a religious activity, and 
n solemnising the thoughts and the affections ; but also being, when 
t is real worship, a holy drawing near to and communing with 
3rod, a conscious intercourse with the Eternal Father and the 
;o-Etemal Son, through the all-holy and life-giving Spirit, it 
>ecomes most blessedly and powerfully reflected on the worshipper. 
^any years ago is it now, since I saw the vital importance of tnis ; 
md sought to impress upon the minds of my young people the 
neaning of the words : " Association produces a^simUation ;" a 
ruth and maxim, which if it applies to any intercourse or fellowship, 
loes pre-eminently so to adoring communing with perfect good- 
less, perfect purity, perfect wisdom, — to Christian worship. 

Yet here is a great need of caution and watchfulness, that mere 
leremonial be not confounded with worship ; and that nothing be 
nterposed between the awakened soul and the one only object on 
vhich the spiritual attention and affection should be fixed. 

The tendrils of young hearts ever seek for something to entwine 
iround ; and great care is needed on the part of the labourers in 
he vineyard of Christ, that this entwining be not round the 
outward and transitory, however aesthetically becoming and beauti- 
ul ; but that the outward and the transitory be only aVLoNV^^ ^ 
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far in the Divine worship as they assist the soul in laying hold of 
that which is within the veil ; in enabling it to have true communion 
with its Lord and Head. Anything beyond or apart from this, 
whilst hurtful to others, is dangerous in the last degree to the 
young. And it is well to remenaoer, that it is by looking at Christ 
Himself, not at representations of Him, that we are changed into 
His Image; and also what Jeremy Taylor said in his day, that 
there were many, w^ho were fond of the sign, who were not at all 
so of the thing signified. 

But I am Dound to say, and I say with glad thankfulness, 
that of all acts of Divine worship I have found none so strong 
in its hold, and so lasting in its blessed influence on our young 
people, as that of the Communion Service of the Church. 
My experience would lead me to say with one in whose views I 
should not always agree, Schliermacher — "That if Christ had 
given us nothing but the Lord's Supper, He would have en- 
titled Himself to my adoring gratitude." For some years there 
had been at the Church, to which I was appointed in 1846, 
an administration of the Holy Communion on every Lord's 
Day, to which I subsequently added one on each other day 
for which the Church proviaes a special Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel. And truly can I say, that to this frequent participa- 
tion in the Lord's own ordinance, along with a free ofier of all the 
blessings of the Gospel, as the Goapel, a message of pardon, peace, 
and love, with eternal life, do I conceive, that I and my poor people 
owe more than any language can express. In a locality of a large 
manufacturing town, than which nothing can be more repulsive, 
both physically and morally, we are never without glad attendants 
at the Sacred Feast. The aggregate number of attendances in 
1867 was upwards of 6,000; this year it will be still greater, and 
of those who have thus attended, a large proportion have been 
young people, and those mainly of the working classes. 

We have so far spoken of Faith and worship as necessary for 
securing and retaining the attachment of the Younger Members 
of the Church. Faith and worship are respectively connected with 
the origin and support of the spiritual life; but this life of the soul 
requires for its development, strength, and continuance, just what 
the body itself needs, viz., exercise — occupancy. 

And so one of the first considerations to be attended to after a 
young person has been brought, at Confirmation or other provi- 
dential period, into closer union with us, is, how is he or she to be 
emploved ? The newly felt spiritual life and consciousness cries 
out with St Paul : " Lord, what wilt thou have me to do" ? Without 
work, either directly or indirectly Chi'istian work, we have no 
expectation that our young people will long remain with us. The 
world is much too active and too alluring to allow them to continue 
safely with their minds and hearts not otherwise and more power- 
fully pre-occupied. And so we seek to engage them accoraing to 
their respective fitness, and the time which they can command, in 
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Sunday School Teaching, in Night Schools, in carrying on Savincjs' 
Banks for the Poor, in the Circulation of Sound Literature, in the 
Distribution of Tracts and short Religious Appeals, and in the 
visiting of their sick and poor neighbours. For this last occupancy 
even young people of sixteen and seventeen have been found 
useful. Wnile again it is especially impressed upon thera, that in 
the places, workshops, and Mictories where they are employed, as 
well as in their own homes, they have not only to witness for 
Christ by their meek and consistent conduct, but also they are to 
seek to promote the cause of the Gospel by such direct efforts, as 
may prudently be attempted for the conversion of their uncon- 
verted companions. Many of the previously ungodly have by such 
efforts and such agents been brought to Christ and the Church. 
We have also found the Foreign Missionary work of the Church 
a most useful and elevating subject for the minds and active 
co-operation of the young, appealing as it does by its very nature 
and operations to their tender sympathies. And this, I scarcely 
need say, tells all the more, if any young people have gone from 
among themselves to serve Christ in distant lands. We have sent 
out twelve such, of whom two have fallen in their Master's service, 
— and we have others preparing to go out; and these altogether 
make a close bond between the Church abroad and our young 
people at home, laying stronger hold on their affections, and stirring 
up their active efforts for the further extension of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Resulting from all this occupancy, varied in its character, yet all 
more or less connected with the Church's work and cause, is an- 
other of those influences, which are needed to secure and retain 
the attachment of the Younger Members. I allude to the Chris- 
tian Association and Fellowship thus necessarily induced. They 
cannot work for a common object, without learning to know 
one another, to love one another, to help one another. How 
much this is needed in our large towns, (I leave the country 
clergy to speak for themselves) we who live and labour in 
them are painfully aware. The efforts put forth to attract 
our young people into self-indulgence and vice are thirty-fold 
what they were thirty years ago. We have theatres and 
concert rooms of low character, singing and dancing saloons, all 

Eurposely for the young, and these in all parts of our towns ; we 
ave gardens, where Satan is as busy and successful in his 
temptations to ruin as he was of old; we have infidel opinions 
spouted in almost every workshop, and language of the most 
blasphemous and filthy character dinned into the ears of both boys 
and girls; and, lastly, there are the cheap railway trips, which 
however desirable for recreation, are so often in other respects fruit- 
ful of most serious evil. All these deadly influences and attacks on 
faith and virtue have our young people to face, and imperatively 
do they need all the support which the Church can give them. 
How important for them then their association wil\v t\\fe gfio^\\LQH^ 
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absolutely necessary such fellowship for their comfort, their sup- 
port, and their defence ! 

Therefore we have social meetings for prayer, — for free out- 
pouring of the soul to God ; we have that opemng of the heart one 
to another which is especially a relief and help to the beleagured 
and perplexed youthful Christian ; — pastor and elder members of 
the congregation alike gladly receive them at all times, to 
hear their difficulties and trials ; to suggest the proper course of 
action ; to counsel retreat or advance as the case may require ; to 
offer aid where it can be rightly given ; and always ready to kneel 
down with our dear young people, and make common cause and 
lift up common cry for guidance and help with them before our 
common Father and Qod. Such intercourse is indeed indispensable 
and invaluable, if the younger members of the Church are in these 
trying days to be secured and retained. Helpless and fruitless 
must that Pastor be, who is not practically aware, that with the 
Divine blessing, sympathy is the great secret of success in his 
ministry to the young, and little has he caught the spirit of his 
Master, if he is not ready at all times to be amongst his people '' as 
one that serveth." 

And this brings us to our final consideration, to that further mode 
of influence, closely connected with the one last spoken of, and neces- 
sary for the right and full discharge of the Church's duty towards 
her younger members, the Intellect must be trained. In these 
times, ignorance is a dangerous associate of piety ; — and still more so 
of carelessness and indifference. All classes of our young people 
require teaching, though it may be teaching of a different kind 
according to their station and circumstances. 

For the young men and women of the working classes primary 
instruction is often needed, which ought to be liberally and effi- 
ciently supplied in evening schools : in the case of young people 
of the middle classes the intellect frequently requires informing on 
scientific and literary subjects, for the want of which instruction, 
rightly given, they are easily misled by the specious and dangerous 
sUitements and assertions so current in our day; knowledge of 
history also, particularly of Church history: of moral truth and 
duty as exemplified in the biographies of great and good men ; an 
understanding of the Prayer Book, and of the origin and principle 
of liturgies generally : all these are wanted ; and for the due 
supply of all these the Church, as the society of Jesus Christ, is 
responsible to Him, and to her younger memoers. 

But above all, the great intellectual religious want of the age is 
an intelligent knowledge of the Bible. For this it is not sufficient 
to circulate copies of the Word of God, most valuable and neces- 
sary as such circulation undoubtedly is ; we want oral teaching to 
exhibit the mind of the Bible, — to all, but especially to the young. 
And here again it is not the sermon essay, that I refer to, but 
rather such consecutive homiletic teaching on the divine Scrip- 
tures; as Athanasius, Chrysostom, and Augustine supplied tp to^ 
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early Clmrcli ; we want comments on the whole counsel of God, 
couched in soul-stirring and self-proven terms, such as Luther and 
Calvin gave at the Reformation period ; and we want, in our large 
towns especially, such clear, instructive, and edifying lectures, as 
Trench's on the Parahles and Miracles of our Blessed Lord. Even 
a daily provision, as in the early Church, and at the Reforma- 
tion, might he offered ; — Dr. Hook, when at Leeds, preached 
every evening for the forty days of Lent, and had always a large 
and most attentive audience. 

There should also be Bible classes attached to every church, — 
nay, almost in every street ; for it is a striking and encouraging fact, 
that the working classes will come to such gatherings, wno as yet 
will not come to church. Everything indeed should be done to have 
the Oracles of God, not only in the homes and hands of our young 
people, but also in their minds and hearts. Thus only can we hope 
they will be preserved and guarded alike against superstition, 
infidelity, and profligacy; thus may we expect them to become 
loyal subjects, and good citizens, — and thus, as the children of the 
Bible, " may we best secure and retain the attachment of the 
Younger Members of the Church". 



The Rev. F. W. Farrar, M. A., F.R.S., read the following paper : 
The subject which has been assigned to me is obviously too wide 
for the time allotted. I might, consistently with its scope, enter 
into the details of night-schools, adult education, youths' institutes, 
penny readings, Bible-classes, and the many other valuable organ- 
izations, by which the clergy have endeavoured to further the 
interests and win the affections of the voung, especially among 
the uneducated and poor. But in speaking of these I should be 
speaking of things about which many of my audience have more 
faiowledge than myself; and, however safe and easy such a course 
might be, it would be of little use to dwell on the practical results 
which are the natural outcome of undisputed principles. It will, 
I trust, give more reality, and therefore more utility, to what I 
say, if I deal only with those aspects of the question which have 
been forced most powerfully upon my notice, and have sprung 
most directly from my' personal experience. 

It is probable that the large majority of this audience stand in 
the most intimate relation to younger members of our Church at 
this moment in the great Public Schools of England ; and you will 
naturally be interested to know whether Church influence, — and 
by Church influence I have no other meaning than the best and 
highest religious and Christian influence, — is brought to bear upon 
them. And from a very wide knowledge of our great public 
schools, I answer unhesitatingly that it is. TYiey ate lwt\\\^^^ 
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with school chapels, so enriched with touching memorials, so sur- 
rounded by hallowed associations, as frequently to become the 
central point of all that is best and sweetest m boyish reminiscences. 
They are gathered to worship in services so ordered as to secure 
their interest without fatiguing their attention ; — theyare addressed 
in sermons, short, unconventional, earnest, — so searching that the 
oldest may profit by and the youngest understand them. Masters 
and boys stand to each other in relations so full of mutual esteem, 
that while the system of the confessional is happily unknown, the 
boys will often come to them for aid in things spiritual, as natur- 
ally and as frankly as they would go to a father whom they love. 
The long and careful preparation for Confirmation and the first 
communion is solemn, and simple, and searching, and affectionate. 
The essentials of religion, the great fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity, those infinitely important truths on which we are all equally 
agreed, are so clearly kept in the foreground, while all sectarian 
and party differences are so entirely subordinated, that I daily see 
clergymen belonging to the most widely different schools of 
thought, working together in the most undisturbed and friendly 
harmony, while the boys, happily and profoundly unconscious 
whether their teachers are High or Low or Broad, see only that it 
is their earnest purpose to leave nothing undone which may tend 
to make them thorough gentlemen and true Christians. Nor are 
such influences thrown away. Although, in spite of every honest 
endeavour, there must always be some among the multitude who 
leave us with few lessons save those of sin and sorrow, it is yet a 
law to which I bear emphatic testimony that each advance in the 
school is usually marked by a corresponding growth in manliness, 
steadiness, and sobriety of character, and that year after year as 
our pupils leave us, they give promise of becoming profitable 
members of the Church and Commonwealth, and partakers here- 
after of the immortal glory of the resurrection. 

But these youths leave us for the universities, for public ofHces, 
for business, for the army, for the law ; — and it is at this point, too 
often, that they lose their allegiance and affection, — I will not say 
for the principles of Christian morality, — but for that National 
Church which should represent and embody them. For what too 
often happens? Thrown into the world, surrounded by the most 
perilous temptations at the very moment when they gain an ex- 
ceptional freedom, they are no longer presented with tne broadest 
and most li\ang aspects of true religion; — they are no longer 
taught its principles with an individual and sympathising care. 
They find a parochial system which from the very necessity of the 
case has utterly broken down ; no clergyman takes them by the 
hand; no sj)ecial agencies are provided for them; no great unsec- 
tarian schemes of corj)orate work help to mould their habits in the 
habit-making period by furnishing a vent for their superfluous 
energies ; and worst of all, if they are assailed by honest doubts 
which will not yield to immediate dogmatism, instead ^of being 
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calmly guided, they are accused of moral obliquity or inordinate 
conceit. They need the loving shelter of a Church more spiritu- 
ally warm, more spiritually searching, individual, inspiring, 
directing, soothing ; and they find a Church ringing with unessen- 
tial shibboleths, and torn by intestine feuds. A few of the most 
plastic natures may accept some party influence, and often think 
that they are doing God service while they are but rending yet 
more hopelessly the seamless robe of Christ But what becomes of 
those who are less dull, or less docile? — what becomes of those 
gifted souls who seem bom to lead or rule, — the bold and the 
mtrepid, the keen and the subtle, the most eager intellects, the 
most passionate hearts? 

Look abroad into the world of English life, and you will see the 
answer. The alienation of the most highly educated is as much 
an intellectual, as the alienation of the uneducated is a moral and 
social phenomenon. The Church of England fails to secure in 
any due measure the ability and genius of the rising generation. 
Both at the universities, and in many of the leading professions, 
our cleverest and most influential young men hold aloof from us 
with civil indifference, or undisguised dislike. The tone of the 
Press, as represented by its foremost journals, is one of sneering 
patronage; literary and scientific men of very different schools 
are the warmest advocates of opinions which the majority of the 
clergy regard as disastrous and fatal ; and it would hardly be 
possible to draw up even a short list of the men at this moment 
most eminent as English thinkers, without mentioning not a few 
who, however remarkable for pre-eminence of intellect and stain- 
lessness of life, yet silently dislike, or openly disparage, or deli- 
berately ignore, the accredited representatives of that majestic 
society, which is, or ought to be, the mightiest of all agencies in the 
cause of Religion, of Virtue, and of Truth. 

If this be so, — and as one sign of it we constantly see * Intellect * 
put down by clerical writers as one of the dangers of the age, — it 
is our plain duty to consider the causes and the remedies of facts 
like these. Now it would have been most presumptuous and un- 
becoming in me had I offered myself as in any way competent to 
deal with so great a theme ; but accepting the invitation of your 
Committee as a command, although I well knew that I should 
stand alone and with few friends among you, I can best shew the 
respect which I feel for the manliness, for the intelligence, for the 
Christian heartedness of this high audience, by the undisguised 
avowal of what I believe before God to be the best means of 
stopping that rift of difference which is beginning to be visible 
between the Established Church and those who, under any natural 
state of things, should be the most honoured and the most promi- 
nent among her younger members. 

I. The most necessary truths are usually the commonest and 
the most primary, and the first principle which I would lay down 
as eaaentud to win over the generation which is growiivgWY «ixo\x\A 
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us is the disavowal of sacerdotalism, the recognition to its fullest 
extent of the truth, that the nation and not the priesthood, the 
congregation and not the clergy , the whole society of baptised men, 
and not the bishops, priests and deacons, are the Church of Christ. 
By an organised system, by extravagant pretensions, by unflinch- 
ing dogmatism, by the bold usurpation (in fact) of an authority 
which IS not ours, partisans may be gained among the ignorant, 
and enthusiasts among the weak ; but he must be blind to every 
sign of the present, and every lesson of the past, who does not see 
immistakeably that there is and Tnust be an ultimate and fatal loss 
of influence in any teaching which tends to exalt the priest above 
the people, or to put into sacerdotal hands an uncontrolled author- 
ity in spiritual affairs. Christianity can only prevail among the 
young by being Christianity, that is, by being the religion of the 
SPIRIT, the religion whereby evei'y man may have immediate, 
direct, personal access to God through Christ. I declare, without 
fear of contradiction, that this individual responsibility of the soul, 
this possibility for each one of us of a communion with God, so 
close and personal that in Christ's own language it became even 
expedient for us that He should go away, is the very keynote of 
Christian theology. And just as it is the worst virus of all Rom- 
anising systems to rob the soul of this Divine independence of 
immediate communion, so it is the highest strength and glory of 
Protestantism to overthrow every barrier and strike down every 
arm that would — with its profane ambition — thrust itself between 
us and our Father in heaven. If any teachings or ceremonies of 
ours lead men to assume that we are a privileged mediatorial class, 
which we are not, — if they are meant to metamorphose a function 
which is but representative, into one which is vicarial, — ^if they 
foster an exclusive claim to the priestly dignity, — ^if they lead us 
to put forth any pretension to be the sole authorised interpreters 
of Holy Writ, (a claim which in all ages the clergy have most 
egregioiisly failed to substantiate), — if they lend any sanction to 
the foolish arrogance of a recent clerical dictum, that •* it will be 
the high privilege of the laity to listen and to obey," — then they 
may win a narrow and temi)orary adherence by the final alienation 
of those lofty and energetic minds to whom ecclesiastical dictation 
has ever appeared the most odious of tyrannies. But if, on the 
other hand, as a divinely appointed ministry, we act not for the 
Church, and still less as the Church, but only with it, — if we 
claim no priesthood but that which may indeed be our own, •* the 
priesthood of moral holiness, the ])riesthood of apostolic self-denial," 
tlien what we lose in superstitious reverence we shall gain a thou- 
sand-fold in the warm and manly sympathy not of the young only, 
but of every true citizen in the commonwealth of God, ** as the 
preachers of the eternal word of truth and love, as the models of 
every domestic and national virtue, as the flower of Christian life 
throughout the land." 
11. The second great principle vfVv\Q,lv ap\veara to me essential if 
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we would win tlie attachment of our younger members, is that we 
must aim at a speedier abandonment of disproved prejudices, a 
readier acceptance of unfamiliar truths, and a quicker and more 
enlightened sympathy with the spirit of our age. It is hardly likely 
that our ablest and most ardent youths will sacrifice every worldly 
prospect for the service of any Church which does not shew a 
uving appreciation of those thoughts and impulses which most 
powerfully sway the actions, and kindle the enthusiasm of our 
time. If we attempt to bind the nineteenth century in the intel- 
lectual swaddling-clothes of three centuries ago, — if in the age of 
Kant, and Fichte, and Ewald, and Coleridge, and Bunsen, we are 
able to offer to our most brilliant and earnest youths nothing better 
than the philosophy of Paley, and the chronology of Ussher, or the 
criticism of D'Oyly and Mant, — if we are to array our splendid 
authority against any concession to liberty, against any advance 
of knowledge, against any measure of justice which the consciences 
of the most enlightened and the most numerous among the laity 
tell them to be indisputably right and good, — then the veriest child 
may ascend to the mountain-top and see the cloud no bigger than 
a man's hand, which will soon burst over us in storm and deluge. 
It is not by invoking authority to silence discussion, — which is as 
absurd as to try to make watches keep time by breaking all their 
mainsprings, — it is not by lugubrious prophecies or stem denuncia- 
tions, that we shall win the intellectual and moral sympathies of 
these young althletes who to our logical standpoint add their own 
freshness of enthusiasm and felicity of conjecture. If they see us 
stigmatising as dangerous and pernicious the great moral and 
rebgious writers, at whose feet they crowd to sit, they will naturally 
think that they cannot be regarded as orthodox without intellectual 
servitude or intellectual suicide. To win them we must remember 
that we are men, and thinkers, and citizens, as well as priests. 
If we act in blind masses, if we are guilty of taking professional 
views of imperial interests, if we allow the awful name of religion 
to be degraded into a catchword of moral, political, and social 
retrogression, we shall be repeating again and again the most fatal 
of our errors. A truly holy and high-minded and eminent man, 
and a warm friend to the Church ot England, did not hesitate to 
say " that clergymen seem to find it more difficult than other men 
to recognise the supreme majesty and unconditional claims of 
justice m human affairs, and to estimate the right and wrong of an 
action apart from the motives which led to it." To this charge, if 
there be any truth in history, we must cry peccavimus: over and 
over again have the clergy taken merely ecclesiastical views of 
national duties, turned questions of polity into questions of con- 
science, and even as questions of conscience misjudged them 
utterly. Great, and noble, and devoted as the individual action of 
the clergy has always been, yet while we have too often shared 
in foolish panics and national abberrations, on the other hand, we 
have too often opposed reforms, and discountenanced cowe.<^m<c^TL%^ 
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and denounced discoveries and made sad the hearts which God 
had not made sad. And we are running the same risk even now. 
The world is eager and hopeful, and we have clamoured so often 
'^ the Church in danger'* that the expression has become a jest 
Yet if Christianity were meant to be, as indubitably it was, the 
world's perpetual rejuvenescence and reviving spring, there is no 
reason why we should not breathe and breathe perfectly at our ease 
the atmosphere of the age in which we live. What generous in- 
tellect would dislike, what passionate believer in God's love for 
man, would hold lightly by, the true conception of Christianity, 
as a great progressive society — the enlightmer of the ignorant^ 
the protector of the oppressed, the ennobler of the people^ the liie- 
raloi^ of the slave — a society ever widening its mighty influences, 
a society abreast with, or in advance of, all the knowledge, all the 
criticism, all the science, all the great hopes of the age, and em- 
bracing in the mighty circles of its perfection every great ideal of 
charity, every massive scheme of improvement, every far-reaching 
discovery of truth ? Never, I say it deliberately, was there an age 
more ripe for the guidance of sucn a large and liberal faith — a faith, 
which in the light of the great doctrine of the Incarnation, should 
advocate freedom and progress, and everything that is fair and 
noble in the history of mankind. It depends on ourselves whether 
we should preach it as a faith which satisfies the deepest yearnings 
of mankind, — a faith capable of and intended for the regeneration 
of the world — the faith of the apostles, the faith of the martyrs, the 
faith of the Crusaders, the faith of the Reformation — or whether 
we stereotype it into hyper-orthodox subtleties, and stamp it with 
an impossible finality. The working classes are seething with 
honourable impulses of legislative amelioration, — ^have we blessed 
their aspirations after a grand ideal, or have we been sternly re- 
pressive and contemptuously cold ? The moral aims of our youth 
of genius have been entirely noble in their intensity of truth, and 
have we not preached so conventional a morality as to leave them 
preferring Epictetus to the Bible ? Thousands are thronging the 
temple-gates of science, and have we not attempted in subjects of 
which we were profoundly ignorant, to dictate foregone conclu- 
sions from the false exegesis of misappreciated texts? '^Idie," 
said the most eminent and eloquent of modem Roman Catholics, 
a man whom children loved and youths adored — " I die a penitent 
Catholic, and an impenitent liberal." If there were among us a 
similar spirit, the young, instead of holding aloof from us with 
indifference and suspicion, would crowd round us with all the 
enthusiasm of liberty ; but if that deplorable day should ever come 
in which the Church of England, as an established system, shall 
ever present the spectacle of a Church, disunited in matters of 
doctrine, disunited in matters of church government, disunited in 
matters of ritual, but united like an almost unbroken army in 
opposition to what the most eminent and the most cultivated of 
the laity regard as truths of science and measures of freedom, then 
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re shall, beyond all donbt, have a gradual severance from the 
ising intellect of the nation followed by a deep, universal, and 
mplacable hostility. May God deliver us from the blind unwisdom 
irmch shall render possible so terrible a disaster. 

III. And the third and last great principle which I would lay 
lown as indispensable for enabhng us to win the services of that 
glorious youthful army which, if once heartily bound to the 
Jhurch, would serve her with irresistible and victorious power is 
he principle of toleration. Aye, and I would plead for the tole- 
ation of opinions which I heartily repudiate no less than for those 
rhich I earnestly maintain. I ask it not for one party — if parties 
ve must have — but for all : I ask, not for exclusive liberty, which 
3 mere prerogative and monopoly, but for a Church whose creeds 
nd articles are our best preservatives from that worship of opinions 
^hich is the fruitful source of all intolerance; foraCnurchwhich, 
ike the Jerusalem which is above, is free and the mother of us all. 
' Every day," said Lacordaire, ** I grow more tenacious of purity 
►f doctrine, but charity in the appreciation of doctrine is the abso- 
utely needed counterpoise to imological inflexibility.^* Yet, both 
lefore and after the Reformation, the representatives of the Church 
lave shed the blood, or saddened the hearts, or silenced the lips 
it her wisest and noblest sons. The most earnest reformers, the 
Qost original moralists, the sincerest missionaries of forgotten 
»r neglected truths, men who, because they had the courage to 
lerald unpopular truths, instead of being crushed and brow- 
beaten, ought to have been tended with a thousand exquisite 
lolicitudes, have paid the price of their enlightenment by the ruin 
)f their prosperity, or the sacrifice of their lives. Savonarola, and 
Suss, and Jerome, and Wicklifife, and •Luther, and Servetus, and 
(Vesley, and Whitfield, are names that plead trumpet-tongued 
igainst our persecuting intolerance. And though the power of the 
[nquisition has been crushed for ever under the heel of men's 
latred and indignation, its spirit is yet unquelled. There is hardly 
I single very eminent or original clergyman in this room, or in this 
lay, who has not been brought to law, or episcopally censured, or de- 
Mived, or excommunicated, or silenced, or calumniated, or who has 
lot suffered in fortune, profession, or peace of mind from the oppo- 
sition of those who differ from them often about unessential 
mticisms, or metaphysical beliefs, from what Bishop Jeremy Taylor 
calls that *^ plain art and design of the devil to make us so in love 
inth our own opinions as to call them faith and religion". Over 
md over again from the days of Wickliffe to the days of Wesley has 
the odious tyranny of majorities put into play every engine of 
vfrathful ignorance, popular misrepresentation, and social mar- 
tyrdom to crush some single, and often friendless theologian, who 
with intense sincerity and at the cost of all that makes life sweet, 
has arrived, by heroic and Herculean labour, at some conclusion 
which however distasteful, is yet religiously, morally, critically, 
and legally defensible. These are the errors which disexed\\. e,Q.\xv- 
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munities, and disestablish churches, and alienate generations, and 
fire the whole passion of youthful generosity on tne side of those 
whom authority would oppress. Yet they are as ineffectual to put 
down criticism as the sand- barriers of an infant to stay the march 
of the tidal wave. They may win temporary victories, but it is at 
the cost of permanent catastrophes ; they rruiy dam the river^ hut 
it will be to strengthen the inundation. And do not let us flatter 
ourselves that we are herein justified; we are but injuring the 
principles which we think to defend, and laying unhallowed hands 
on the Ark which we suppose will fall. Our Lord's anger, let us 
remember, fell like lightning among the scrupulous and orthodox 
Pharisees, while it left those sceptical Sadaucees, who believed 
neither in resurrection, nor angel, nor spirit, but little scathed; 
and the type which He chose as the immortal example of the 
noblest ana most ideal virtue, was neither High Priest, nor Levite, 
nor Scribe, nor Pharisee, but one of those irreverent and heretical 
Samaritans, who, rejecting every other book of the sacred canon, 
accepted only an interpolated Pentateuch. Acting in accordance 
with this high precedent, — knowing how little of dogma Christ, and 
Christ's own Apostles required or their converts — ^knowing that 
intellect is one of God's most glorious gifts — ^knowing that we each of 
us have immediate communion with God, I believe that the only 
way to secure the permanence and pre-eminence in the affections of 
the young, of a great and honoured National Church, is to discoun- 
tenance all semblance of an usurped authority over the minds and 
consciences of men, to cultivate a quicker sympathy with all which is 
progressive and noble in the times in which we live, and to allow the 
fullest latitude and the sincerest charity within the pale of our com- 
munion to all who, whatever may be their other differences, accept 
the Nicene Creed as the symbol of their Faith. At any rate it is 
certain that no church can win the hearts of the young, no church 
turn the hearts of the children to the fathers which does not endea- 
vour to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. One 
word, and that a word of the greatest, the most devoted, the most 
enlightened, the most intense of all the Apostles, the Apostle " of the 
third heaven", will sum up all that I have urged, and the last word 
of it is the truest and dearest watchward of a noble and progressive 
society, — " Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is Libbbty." 



The President. — It had been arranged that our friend, the 
Rev. J. G. Scott, of Bray, should now here address the meeting 
on the subject, but as he is unavoidable absent from indisposition, 
I will call upon the Rev. Dr. Dickinson, Honorary Secretary, to 
say a few words instead of Mr. Scott. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The RxY. Hrbcules H. Dickinson, D.D. : — I must ask you to descend 
with me from the heights to which you have just been carried, and to come 
down, for a few moments, into the tamer lowlands of parochial life. It is 
tdmply as a parochial clergyman who has worked for seventeen years in a 
city parish, desiring, at least, to secure to the Church the attachment of her 
younger members, and desiring this almost beyond anything else, that I wish 
now to speak. 

And first, with respect to Sunday-schools. I cannot help thinking that 
the teaching in our Sunday-schools is both excessive in quantity and defec- 
tive in quality. It is excessive in quantity. We surely are making a great 
mistake when we keep children under instruction for two long hours of the 
Sunday while the bright summer sun is shining outside the school-room 
walLi, and the free birds are singing in the trees. One hour of teaching — 
of pleasant teaching — not lecturing, is quite enough for children ; and, I 
believe, that one result of long imprisonment in school is this, that the 
ezoessive strain on the children's attention quite puts them out of tune for 
what is even more important than the school, and that is, the Church- 
services of the day. 

This lengthened or repeated attendance at Sunday-school produces other 
results certainly far from satisfactory. I will tell you a story, not for the 
stoiy's sake, but because it illustrates just what I mean. 

During the visit of the Social Science Association to Dublin, a few years 
ago, a GTerman baron happened to be the guest of a parishioner of mine. 
He was asked to go to Church on the Sunday, but refused ; and the reason 
he gave for his refusal was this : — ^^ You see, sare, I had a mother ; she 
was a verra good and pious woman. She make me go to school one, two, 
tkne time a day ; and I have made a calculation that I have gone to church 
vonce every Sunday till I be eighty year of age ; and so, ven I am eighty, 
I vill begia to go to church again." 

But I think our Sunday-school teaching is often defective in quality. In 
many places, in country districts especially, we have used an inferior class 
of teachers, because no better were to be had ; and I am afraid that by 
such teachers rather loose notions on Church matters have been diffused 
among our children. There has been generally a want of distinctively 
Church teaching, by which I do not at all mean High-Church teaching, in 
our Sunday-schools. Our children have not been always furnished with 
reasons for being and remaining members of our Church. What is the 
r^aedy for this ? One practical remedy seems to be, that, wherever there 
is a Sunday-school there should also be a Sunday-school calendar, a fixed 
course of instruction, and a teacher's class. The clergyman himself should 
preside at this class and carefully go with the teachers through all the busi- 
ness for Sunday, shewing them how they may best proportion, adapt and 
illustrate the lesson. The teachers, in fact, should be the channels through 
which the clergyman's instructions are to be dispensed. I hardly need say, 
that Sunday-school teachers are not to be the substitute for pastoral instruc- 
tion ; or that, in both Sunday and week-day schools no face should be more 
regularly seen, no voice should be more familiar to the children than the 
face and voice of their parish pastor. 
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Again, if we wish to secure the attachment of our children to the Church 
and to her services, we must not banish them into top galleries and dark 
uncomfortable comers of the Church, where they can neither see nor hear, 
nor yet be seen and heard, for it is on this latter ground that they are 
banished. I remember once in an English diocese (not that of the Bishop 
of Oxford, but of one of the English bishops, let him be nameless, who 
would not come to our Congress), seeing a number of luckless children there 
clustered together, upon particularly narrow and imoomfortable seats, under 
the menacing eye and cane of a stem-looking master, and on these childrai 
the music seemed to depend. The words they sang were from the doggrel 
rhymes of our dear forgotten friends, Tate and Brady. They were the fint 
three verses of the 59th Psalm. 

Deliver xne, Lord mj God, 

From all mj spitefal foes ; 
In mj defence oppoee Thj power 

To theirs who me oppose. 

Preserve me from a wicked race 

Who make a trade of ill ; 
Protect me from remorseleioi men 

Who seek my blood to epilL 

They lie in wait, and mighty powers 

Against my life combine ; 
Implacable, yet, Lord, Thon know*st 

For no offence of mine. 

I really heard this psalm sung just as I tell fou ; and it occurred to me 
that the poor children must be foreboding with terror another "Massacre 
of Innocents." But, surely, we cannot take a more effectual way of alien- 
ating the interest of children from our Church service than by giving them 
words to sing which they do not like, and which they cannot reaaonably be 
expected to like or join in. 

The children should either sit in a choir where they are trained and 
habituated to reverence, or else with their own families ; and they ought to 
be carefully instructed in the meaning of the Church Services which they 
attend. It ought to be taken as an axiom, that if children are old enough 
to be brought to church at all, they are old enough to be instructed, to 
some extent, at least, in the services in which they are asked to take a 
part ; and children can be so taught. Allow me, my lord, to say that I 
have tested it. If any of you will try it, you will find yourselves assisted 
by a very useful little book published by the Christian Knowledge Society, 
called, "First Sundays in Church." And children ought to be not merely 
taught the meaning of the prayers, so as to pray with the understanding, 
but they should also be trained to bear their part with skill and taste in the 
musical portion of our worship. It is perfectly possible, with perseverance 
and patience, to teach children to chant, and to chant articulately, all the 
Canticles and even the Psalms, as well as to sing the Hynms. I know that 
it is possible, for I go with all the children of my school, on every Friday, 
through all the music of our Sunday service, hymns, canticles, and psalms. 
Forgive the egotism ; I say this merely to show I am not speaking theoreti- 
cally ; and, certainly, it will be found by all who try, that children may, in 
these ways, be led to take an iutelligeut interest in the Church Services. 
They will then feel that they are themselves part of the congregation, and 
living members of Christ^s Church. The Church will then attract them, 
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and aeem to echo to them the voice of Him who said to those like them in 
older times— ^' Suffer the little children to come unto me." There will be 
then less of that wandering and weariness, and listlessness, which often 
becofmes a habit in childhood, and is so hard to get rid of in after life. 

Next, as regards Confirmation Classes. These are of infinite importance. 
No sacrifice of time, no pains of thought and teaching and prayer, should 
be ooiinted too much for the pastor to give to the younger members of his 
flock at such a season. But he will do well to keep his hold on the con- 
firmed by adult classes, or classes for communicants, or some such instru- 
mentality ; and let me here say a word upon a subject which no one else 
has touched on — ^Young Men's Associations. I know that some are 
almost frightened by the words, " Young men." They look upon them as 
dangerous animals. They are nearly as afraid to approach them or take 
them in hands as if they were so many wild colts. But then, these colts 
will be horses bye and bye, and we shall want them, and shall have uses for 
them. The sooner, therefore, that we begin to train them the better. But 
if we shew to these young men that we do, as ministers of the Church, take 
a real interest in them ; that we like them, would do anything that we can 
for them, and are not at all afraid of them, we shall find them always ready 
to receive our instructions with readiness and with affectionate docility. We 
have been trying the experiment for many years in this city ; and it has 
been tried in many places besides. In our I>ublin Association we have 
taken our young men's classes, week by week, through the greater part of 
the Bible and of the Book of Common Prayer ; we have discussed some of 
the difficulties of the Pentateuch ; we have gone through the types, and 
prophecies, and parables ; the gospels, several of the epistles, and the evi- 
dences of Christianity. We have had lectures and examinations also in 
Bishop Butler's Analogy ; and I appeal to some of the Fellows of Trinity 
College, whom I see around me, to say if the answering which they have had 
npon tiiese subjects from several of our yoimg men has not been such as 
would put many a college student, and many a candidate for ordination too, 
to shame. I do not know that even the learned editor of Butler, who sits 
npon this platform, could answer much better in the text of the Analogy 
than I have heard some of these young men do at our examinations. 

Of one other practical way of securing the attachment of the younger 
members of the Church, let me, in the last place, speak now. I mean the 
establishment of Choral Classes in our parishes. Parochial Choral Unions 
are of great value. The young require some recreation. The pastor should 
recognize the want and provide for it in a wholesome way. Of course, the 
main object of these societies is to teach our young people to bear their part 
in the church music ; and this, the primary design of such societies, ought 
never for a moment to be let out of view. But let them be recognized also 
as opportunities of healthy and pleasant recreation. And, therefore, the 
singing should not be confined to sacred music. It does not seem reverent 
that beginners should practice always on sacred and solemn words : and, 
furthermore, those who sing sacred music only, do not sing that well. The 
Choral Union should be for the cultivation of music generally — ^secular and 
sacred. Let the parish clergyman be present at all its meetings. Let us 
shew cordial sympathy with our flock in their innocent amusements and 
recreations ; and then we shall convince them that we are interested in 
everything that concerns their happiness and good ; then we shall shew them 
that the Church in this day is not lacking in the spirit of Him who beauti- 
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fied with His presence the first miracle that He wrought, the yiUage feast 
of Cana ; and did what He could to promote and to encourage its innocent 
festivity. I will not further occupy your time ; nor wiU I exhaust even 
the portion of time allowed me, for others are to follow, amongst them the 
Dean of Cork ; and I would very much rather hear hi« voice than my own. 
The Rev. Robert Hannay {Belfast) : — In speaking on this subject, it b my 
intention to confine my observations altogether to certain difficulties which I 
have met with in my own parochial work, and the best means in my opinion 
to meet and overcome those difficulties in training up our younger members 
in firm principles of attachment to our Church. But as the district with 
which I am connected is a populous one, in a manufacturing town, it is quite 
possible that many of the remarks I have to make may have no application 
at all to districts and parishes not similarly situated. Now one of the fint 
things which strike the attention in working in such a district as that I have 
referred to is this : the very small attendance of children at the regular 
services of the church, in proportion to the great number of children who 
ought to be attending church in that place ; and when we come to investigate, 
and to inquire what the reason of this is, I have found there is a growing 
impression among both the parents and the children of the poorer classes, that 
the Sunday-school is a sufficient substitute for church in the case of a child. 
Another reason that I have noticed — and it has been forced upon my atten- 
tion — for the non-attendance of children at the regular morning and evening 
services of the church is the (in my opinion) utter unsuitability of the service, 
for younger children especially. The service is far too long, and the sermon 
is invariably (I believe) best described, as regards the children's understand- 
ing of it, by our P*rayer-book's description of matrimony — " an excellent 
mystery." Now I have to observe as the practical part of this subject, that 
as a rule in the class of people among whom I am labouring — ^the mill work- 
ing artisan and labouring class — as a rule, among that class the young men 
and women who are most easily tossed to and fro by every blast of novel 
doctrine, and who are the most easily seduced from the church to the 
meeting-house, are those who when children, although they may have been 
regular attendants at Sunday-school, were not in the habit of attending the 
Church services. That is my practical experience. What we have to do to 
meet this difficulty seems to be this : we must take care that the Sunday- 
school does not take the place of attendance at church ; but that it is to be 
used in connexion with the services of the church. For, remember, however 
carefully in our daily and Sunday-schools we teach the children that the 
doctrines of our church are scriptural ; that her services are beautiful and 
simple, and so on, there is still a wide difference between the theoretical 
knowledge of the services of the church thus accquired, and that practical 
knowledge of them which can be acquired only by personal participation 
and consequent profit from them. What I say, then, is : let the Sunday- 
school machinery, the value of which cannot be over estimated, — ^let it be 
maintained. Let there be a morning Sunday-school ; let the children of the 
district be invited and encouraged to attend it, by a house to house visitation 
of superintendents and teachers, and let them be invited also to attend — not 
an afternoon Sunday-school — but an afternoon special service for children 
in the church. Let the practice be revived of catechising children regularly 
in the church ; and let the children be encouraged and taught to take their 
part in the responses and in the musical part of the service. 1 believe you 
will thus form and gradually foster the habit of attending church, which 
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amnot be formed or fostered by attending the less suitable morning and 
jyening servicee ; and it wiU become with the children, as they grow up, a 
^wing necettsity to attend the services of the church,* by which, during 
iheir childhood, they have profited so much. Another difficulty which has 
foroed itself upon my attention in keeping our younger members attached to 
ihe church is one, in mentioning which I am quite aware I shall draw forth 
ihe (I suppose) '' silent opposition'' of a good many present here to day ; but 
[ can only say, I hope I shall not be considered as trayelling out of my proper 
xmrse for the mere purpose of reflecting apon a particular educational system, 
rrea tiiough I may say I have as hearty a dislike to that system as the 
irdhdeacon of Taunton has for the ^' conscience clause." But this has been 
'oKoed upon me, and I am therefore bound to state it — that in detaching the 
younger members of our communion from the church of their fathers, and 
n introducing and fostering a spirit of utter religious indifferentism among 
liem, the principles and working of the National system of Education in 
[leland, have done an amount of mischief that is positively incalculable. 
rhia must be so, from the very principles and working of the system. In 
ny own district I can run over in my mind the number of schools — I can 
irithout an effort count up twelve * National* schools, and but one chiuxsh school 
n all that immense district, although it has between 7000 and 8000 church 
xople belonging to it. The children of our church attend those National 
ichoold, not, as a rule, that the parents approve of them, but from necessity, 
sither because the National school is more convenient, or that there is no 
ither that they could attend ; and in every single case, in the district to which I 
refer, those National schools are under the patronage of Dissenters — ministers 
Tfr laymen. In very many of them, I should add, a Sunday-school is also carried 
Dm. What is the consequence ? The Church children who attend those National 
ichools are receiving the very trifling — I may say homodopathically trifling — 
illowanoe of religious instruction which it is possible for them to receive 
mder the system from a Dissenter — a person who however conscientious and 
ipright he may be, is not the man we would select to give religious instruc- 
don to the children of our Church. 

Another evil is this : the children having got into the habit of attending 
'he daily school, not unnaturally go to the Sunday-school in the same place. 
Efl'ow, whatever other persons may think of it, to me this presents a very 
lerious difficulty in my struggles to keep the young poorer members of our 
[}hnrch attached to the Church of their fathers. How is this difficulty to 
\ie met 1 Some will say — more Dr. Webster — " attach your schools to the 
N^ational Board, and take advantage of the assistance they are ready to offer 
fou — ^take advantage of the system as far as you can for the good of your 
shildren." I know that some very conscientious and good men, in their 
sxoeesive zeal for education, and for other reasons it may be, with which I 
im not acquainted, have taken this step, and I am willing to suppose that a 
sertain amount of good may have resulted from their individual efforts in 
khat direction. But — and this I express as my deliberate opinion, — for the 
CSiuroh of Ireland, as a Church, to do what some individual members of the 
Dhurch have done, would be simply an act of ecclesiastical suicide, without 
the excuse of temporary insanity to justify it. For remember, it is not so 
much the actual working of the system as the principle upon which the 
lystem works which makes it so dangerous an instrument in ' detaching 
children from the Church. It is the pernicious principle which places all 
rdigioufl professions upon a level, like so many pauns upon a chc&a-bo«xd^\o 
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be moved about at the pleasure of the master haod of the politieiMiy and 
under the specious pretext of respecting the rights of cooBcienoe and parental 
authority, — the actual impression that must be loft upon the mind of ersfy 
child trained under such a system is this, not directly taught by the system, 
but the whole nature of the system tending to produce that impreanoii — that 
provided the child can read and write, do a little arithmetic and have a 
smattering of geography, it is of no earthly consequence whether he belongs 
to the Church of Ireland, the *' Peculiar People,'' the *' New Jemaalam 
Church," or any other monstrosity that may have arisen in our time. Now, 
at present our people do not believe in this principle : they do not receive 
this principle as a truth. They use the National Schoob under protest and 
from necessity ; but they frankly admit in almost every case where I have 
spoken to them about it that the principle of the system is wrong ; and one 
great cause of this belief amongst the laity is the standing, perpetual protest 
the clergy have maintained against the system. Suppose it had been other- 
wise ; and that the clergy had joined the system, would it not naturally 
follow that the principle of the system, which is, that all religions are alike, 
would come to be accepted by the people, under the sanctioKi of the clergy T 
How are the young to be attached to the Church, when every day of their 
lives they see it jumbled up with a crowd of sects, her dignity impaired, her 
claims ou the people ridiculed, and her divinely granted authority utterly 
despised and rejected ? For these reasons I say the true way to meet the diffi- 
culty is, not by joining the National Board — ^the true way to meet the diffi- 
culty is this : first of all, maintain your protest against it, for then you cut 
at the principle which is doing the main damage, and you keep the people 
thoroughly acquainted with the fact that while they use the schools they are 
sanctioning a principle destructive to the Church. Secondly, the way to 
meet the difficulty is, by multiplying as far as lies in our power schools in 
connexion with the Church Education Society, — where the word of God is 
freely used, and, we hope, glorified, and where the principles of the Church 
are taught without restriction or restradnt. Thirdly, the way to meet the 
difficulty is, by diligent catechising of the children on the Lord's day, and 
circulating amongst them true information as to the working and prin- 
ciples and doctrines of the Church — a thing specially necessary in these 
times when false principles and doctrines are erroneously charged against 
us by ignorant men ; and thus to seek as far as possible to counteract in such 
neighbourhoods and districts as that to which I have referred, those agencies 
by which I fear many of the younger members of our Church are being 
detached from the Church of their fathers. It was my intention before I 
closed to have alluded to one other subject ; but it has been so well treated 
of by the writer of the last paper that it is only necessary to make one 
remark in reference to it. I do believe in my heart, from my knowledge of 
the Protestant working classes in the North of Ireland, that nothing would 
cause such a wholesale exodus from the Church, of that class of the popu- 
ation at all events, and it is the one with which I am best acquainted, as 
any attempt to introduce into this country that excess in ritual and those so 
called sacerdotal powers with which some profess our clergy to be invested. 
Nothing could be worse in my opinion for the interests of the Church in 
Ireland than any such attempt. For, from my knowledge of the class to which 
1 refer, I say most positively, that whatever the people of England may choose 
to accept, or whatever they may have been, as we conceive — ^it may be in our 
ignorance — ^gradually " educated*' up to the point of accepting, the Pkotestant 
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people of Ireland will never soffer to be put npou them that yoke of sacerdo- 
tal tTimnny which our fathers were not able to bear ; and if such be attempt- 
ed to be intn>daoed under the sanction and with the authority of that Church 
whose whole spirit and teaching is utterly alien to those claims, and if it 
be tried to force them upon us under the sanction and authority of the 
Chorch, I do verily believe that though it may be done by godly and well 
intentioned men, as I am williug to admit them to be — men full of zeal for 
Chiiat and the Church — ^they will have struck the deadliest blow at the 
vitality and wel&ure of the Qiurch of Ireland that ever iu her long history 
of trial she has yet had to encounter. 

Very Rev. Wx. C. Maoeb {JHam, of Cork) — ^I listened with trembling to 
the kind reception which you have just accorded to me, for I fear that I 
am about to forfeit it^ and perhaps to provoke quite a different expression 
of feeling at your hands ; but I believe in the spirit of liberal discussion 
hare zecognised you will allow me to express my dissent, however briefly, 
from more than one sentiment uttered by the last speaker. I am not, 
however, going to follow his example by introducing matters which are barely 
within the letter and certainly not within the spirit of the subject which is at 
present before us for discussion. I had thought tha# when there had been 
an entire evening devoted to the discusssion of one particular topic, it 
might well have been considered that for this meeting its matter had been 
snffioiently ventilated, and that there hardly remained any necessity for 
now travelling over groimd then so fully and ably traversed. The last 
speaker has, however, said that National Schools in Ireland are largely 
conducted by Dissenters — by whom, I presimie, he means Presbyterians 
and others— and that the Church children are being educated in these 
schools. Now I am not saying whether the clergy of our Church were right 
or wrong in declining to take the patronage of these schools. That is 
not the question at issue. But it seems to me hard to say that it is the 
fault of the Board that the clergy refuse to patronize these schools and 
then complain that in such schools the teaching of Dissenters alienates chil- 
dren from the Church. 

The Archdeacon of Taunton teUs us that in England the clergy are 
fighting manfully against the conscieucp clause ; but it is only right that he 
should know that the clergy in Ireland are fighting just as strenuously far 
that very conscience clause againat which the English clergy are fighting. 

I will, however, now pass on very briefly to notice the beautiful and 
eloquent paper read before us to-day by Mr. Farrar ; a paper so noble 
and so beautiful that I confess I had great difficulty in preventing myself 
going thoroughly with him from beginning to end of it. But I trust, 
indeed I feel sure, he will welcome one honest and sympathising doubter 
about his own opinion. He asserted the great truth that both tiie clergy 
and laity constituted the Church of Christ, that the powers of that Church 
are vested in both as trustees, and that this principle goes to the root of 
the sacerdotal theory. In that I cordially agree, with this qualification, 
however, that if the vital and inherent powers of the Church are vested in 
a corporation, and if there be divinely constituted officers in that corpora- 
tion — and I state it as my belief that there are such — ^then I say that 
certain powers of the corporation do vest in those individuals divinely 
appointed to be officers of that corporation. I believe that in order that 
the powers of this corporation may be properly exercised, it is essential that 
there be an individuid or individuals divinely appointed to be the officer or 
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officers of the corporation ; and just because I finnly beHere in the great- 
ness of the corporate life of the Church ; I believe in^the authority and 
importance of the offices held by the* divinely appointed officers in the 
Church. I believe that although the Church does not exist for the deigy 
no more than I believe that an army exists for the officers, still the officers 
have their authority in the army, and I maintain that the Church could no 
more exist without its duly appointed well-organized body of officers than 
the army could exist without its officers. But there is nothing to prevent 
this body of officers in the Church having their authority from and their 
foundation on the Church. 

There was one other matter touched upon by Mr. Fairar in his exoellent 
paper with which I cannot entirely agree. I aUude to that part where he 
spoke of the Church sympathizing with the spirit of the age. That was 
beautifully expressed no doubt, but still I believe it is based upon a fallacy. 
The Church and the age are not distinct entities, but are merely symbolical 
expressions. The Church is in and of the age, and it is quite right that the 
Church should be en rapport with the spirit of the age ; but it is not to be 
guided by that spirit, but to guide it. It is not the duty of the Church to 
dance to the pipings and lament to the mournings of the age ; nor, on the 
other hand, to listen passively to the earnest cries and impulsive desires of 
the rising generation, but rather to ascertain what the age really needs ; to 
take its youth by the hand lovingly and affectionately, and by her Divine 
power guide them into the presence of their]][Heavenly Father. It is also 
her duty to take care how she perpetuates the doubts of the age. The 
common saying of the present age seemed to^be embodied in the sentiment 
'^ There is nothing new and nothing true and it does] not matter." It 
appears to me then that it is the duty of the Church to shew, that in the 
Church there is something divinely and eternally true, and th&t it is her 
duty to put that before all men as ever and always new,'*and that it does 
matter vitally, for time and for eternity, whether they believe in that tmth 
or not. 

Then it appeared to me that when Mr. Farrar^spoke of dogmas as being 
opposed to progress, he again expressed a fallacy in connexion with an 
important truth. No doubt a mere hard clinging to dogmas as such, is 
opposed to progress ; but unless you have dogmas etemaUy true you can 
never have pro^^ress. You can no more have progress without fixed dogmas, 
than you can have trees without roots. But the real danger lies in the 
possibility of some portion of truth being complimented away in the earnest 
desire to win the doubter by shewing him that you not merely sympathize 
with his doubts but that it is possible that you should actually share them. 

Again, I think there is a vital distinction between toleration of opinions 
and charity for persons. For myself I have no toleration for opinions ; I 
believe a thing to be either true or false, it must be either black or white, or 
if I may use^ homely illustration, I believe my hat is either on my head or 
off it. I hold that there are certain fundamental truths of religion as 
sharply defined as any other truths in science or philosophy, and within the 
limits of those truths there is no toleration for diversity of opinions, though 
there may bo ample toleration for the persons who may hold them. But 
the National Church is the accredited society for teaching certain doctrinal 
truths to the nation, and to tolerate within the limits of that Establishment, 
those who distinctly and positively deny these truths, does seem to me to 
amount to an act of ecclesiastical suicide. 
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The Ret. Jamb Nioolson (Dundee). — Coming after the eloquence that we 
have just listened to, I am sure you will be very happy to hear that I am not 
going to make a speech. I come before you as a clergyman of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, a free and disestablished Church, but none the less a part 
of the Church of Christ, in full and complete communion with the Church 
of England and Ireland ; and if you will allow me to put in an appearance 
here on behalf of that Church I believe she will feel grateful to you for the 
compliment. I have come here for the express purpose of making a state- 
ment which, on the principle '^ Ubi Hibemi Sunt ibi Hibemia," has a clear 
connexion with the subject which has been before this meeting to-day, and 
I tmst it may prove advantageous, for I wish to say a word or two on behalf 
of those Irish fellow churchmen of yours whom we have in Scotland. I 
find that there are no le^ than thirty thousand of these in Glasgow and its 
neighbourhood, and I know there are some five thousand in and about 
Dundee, and more than two thousand in Edinburgh and its neighbourhood. 
I want to ask what the Church of Ireland has done for these her people ? 
It is a question which I think I may ask in all fairness at a Congress gather- 
ing Uke this in the city of Dublin. When these people come to Scotland 
they are of course made welcome by the Scottish Episcopal Church and that 
18 tiie only Church in Scotland which can give them the services and minis- 
trations to which they have been accustomed at home. I have been engaged 
all my life I may say as a missionary among Irish people, and 1 have now 
under my oharge more than eighteen hundred souls, but I cannot help put- 
ting this question to you, ''what are you as a Church doing for those your 
fellow countrymen and fellow churchmen in Scotland?" When I was 
coming through Glasgow a day or two ago, I met a brother clergyman and 
told him where I was coming and what I was going to say to you, and he 
said, ''Well ; if it had not been for the people in Ireland I never should have 
got my Church built at Paisley." But my lord, I know of another Church 
which was built by the alms of Churchmen in Scotland, and in England, 
mainly for these same people, at a cost of more than £3000, and of this 
Bum £7 was all that came from Ireland. The children we have desire still 
to express their sympathy with you, and to forward the best interests of this 
their mother Church ; and when statistics are so much made use of to the 
detriment of the Church in this land, it is just as well that you should not 
forget the thirty or forty thousand of the children of your Church who are 
located on Scotch soil, and who are one and all ready to help her in this her 
hour of need. 

The Bit. Jascbs Bardsley (Manchester). — The special subject which is 
under the consideration of the Congress at present, is one of very great interest 
and importance — ^how to retain the younger members of the Church in com- 
munion with her. I entirely agree with all the Rev. Mr. Jackson said in his 
excellent paper, as to the importance of the rite of confirmation. I think 
as experienced clergymen we must all feel that the period of confirmation is 
the seed time of the Church. I also concur with him in what he said about 
the necessity of the younger members of our Church being instructed in dis- 
tinctive Church principles — ^being taught how* to use their prayer books, and 
being instructed in the Scriptural character of the forms of prayer used in our 
liturgy, and also as to the apostoUc character of our mode of church govern- 
ment. I think also^if I may in one word allude to another topic — I think 
that in the present day it would be an excellent thing if in all our Sunday 
sdiools and amongst all our young people, we were to di&tiibxx^A \»Yi»X \iiQ«^» 
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remarkable edition of Fox's Book of Martyrs, a oopy of whi<^ costs only 
2d. Now AS to the importance of the Holy Scriptures, I beHeve the best 
way of retaining our young people in connexion with our Church is, to have 
their minds stored with Gkxl's word, so that when they grow up it may be 
said of each of them, as was said of Timothy : '^ from a child thou hast 
known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salva- 
tion." But I think that we English clergymen have no right or title what- 
ever to come and teach our Irish brethren how to educate the young ; I 
believe they perform that part of their duty much more effectually than we 
do, and I believe there is not a Church in Christendom that obeys more 
lovingly and more industriously that last loving command of our risen and 
glorified Lord : — ''feed my lambs "^-than the Church of Ireland. Allow 
me to relate to you one little incident that happened to me since I came to 
this city in illustration of what I have just said. While walking through 
the street with the Attorney-General, we were overtaken by a violent storm 
and took refuge from its severity in the nearest building, which happened to 
be the Training School of what you call the Church Education Sode^. We 
went in : the classes were going on upon various subjects, but that which 
specially interested me was a class of young girls who were receiving a 
lesson in Scriptural geography. Now I have always myself taken great 
interest in that branch of Scriptural study, and having made a tour through 
Palestine a few months ago and examined every spot immortalised in the 
history of our Blessed Lord, I rather thought that was what I might call 
my '' strong point" — I just incidentally asked a question of one of the class*- 
I had no intention whatever of conducting an examination ; but as a remark- 
able man, late Lord Chancellor of England, has wisely said, ''When a man 
gets into a horsepond he must get out of it as well as he can.** Accordingly 
I tried to examine the class, and I can only say I was delighted and aston- 
ished at the result of my examination of these girls, and at the intelligence 
and knowledge of the subject which they displayed. Asking them first 
about the limits of Palestine, I inquired why was the northern limit of 
Palestine called '^ Dan" — I got an answer from so many voices I could 
scarcely hear what each person said. I then asked to whom it had belonged 
before the Danites took possession of it ? — The answer was promptly given, 
" To the Sidonians.'' I then ifi quired, "What do you think to be the moun- 
tain of our Lord's transfiguration ?" I was struck with so few voices saying 
— " Mount Tabor." I then said, " Are any of you of a different opinion P* — 
to which several responded, " Mount Hermon." " Why do you think so f 
I asked. A girl in one moment said, ' ' Because Hermon is covered with 
perpetual snow ; and that probably suggested to the Evangelist the expres- 
sion, "raiment glittering and white as snow." I said, " Do you think you 
have any Scriptural evidence from the evangelical history that it waa Mount 
Hermon V From several voices 1 received the answer, " Yes, because our 
Lord had come to the coast of Cesarea Philippi ; and Cesarea Philippi was 
under the shadow of Hermon itself." I was very much struck with the 
proficiency of these girls ; and the Attorney-General said, " All I can say is, 
you have given me a capital lesson in Scriptural geography." But here I 
must be candid enough to say, I do not attribute any portion of that praise 
to the skill of the examiner, but entirely to the vivacity, the intelligence, 
and the accuracy of the girls composing the class. I went out of that In- 
stitution gladdened and yet saddened — ^glad, when I thought that the rising 
generation of this country would be under the care of such excelleut teachers 
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— saddenedy when I reflected that such an excellent Institution received no 
aid from the State. I do say, and I am sure, that if our English brethren 
in their several parishes, can help that most meritorious Society they will be 
doing a great service to our Church and to the cause of Christianity. Allow 
me now to add a word about Sunday-schools. I have not during my work- 
ing career had to deal with the same order of minds that Mr. Farrar has : 
it has been my lot to labour principally amongst the working classes, and I 
can only say this, that I believe conscientiouftly that Sunday-schools have 
done more than any other agency with which I am acquainted, to retain the 
attachment of the working classes — and eApecially the young people of the 
working dasses — ^towards the Church. The Royal Commissioners on Educa- 
tion say — ^this statement is not mine and I am not responsible for it, — '* the 
strength of the Church, we find, in parishes, frequently depends on the 
strmgth of the Sunday schooL" At any rate they utter an opinion which 
I feel bound to respect. They say, ''Very rarely does the day school change 
tiie creed or the r^igious profession of a child.*' I believe it is mainly the 
Sunday school that fixes the creed and stereotypes the religious profession. 
Hie Church of England has 76 per cent, of children in day schools within 
her own schools : that is a blessed fact and we ought to be thankful for it ; 
hot I must say from observation and experience, that while it is very bene- 
ficial to the country, I do not think it has always been so advantageous to 
the Church as we sometimes suppose. I wLU only say this : that as far as 
Laaoaahire is concerned I could give some remarkable facts to prove that 
religion in Lancashire has very little to show, except what is connected in 
some way — directly or indirectly — with our Sunday schools. 1 sent out about 
two years ago fifty or sixty letters to clergymen having large populations 
onder their pastonJc are. My question was this — '* How many of the work- 
ing dasaes who are conmiunicants have been brought up in Sunday schools." 
Ton will observe the question was not, how many of the working classes are 
oommnnicants ; but how many who are communicants were brought up in 
Sunday-schools? The answers showed that 78 per cent, of the working 
people who are communicants in Lancashire had been brought into fuU 
communion with the Church through the operation of Sunday-schools. 

HxN&T Clabkb, Esq. (Liverpool). — The matter which we have to take 
into consideration at this meeting, is the securing and retaining the attach- 
ment of the young to our Church. I agree with the last speaker, that 
the principal means of securing the attachment of the young is by the aid 
of ^nday-schools ; and the fact that hundreds of children come under the 
twn?hi"g carried on in Sunday-schools, and gratefully accept the service of the 
gratuitous teachers there found proves this fact. But the question is how are 
these children to be afterwards retained ? Whatever system has been hitherto 
tried it is too evident that it is not right — ^that it is wrong ; that in fact, it 
has been a signal failure. The fact that school-children disappear from 
attendance at the services of the Church simultaneously with their leaving 
the Bchool is apparent to all. On a recent occasion, when distributing prizes 
in Lancashire in a Sunday-school, under the auspices of the Countess of 
EUeemere, the superintendent stated he had put down the names of one 
hundred scholars who had attended the school, and he had determined to 
try and find out what had become of them. Of 23 he could learn nothing ; 
and of the remaining 77 how many regularly attended a place of worship ? 
Only two I 29 of the others were confirmed drunkards, the rest were care- 
less, lukewarm Christians. Facts like this lead to conclusions most unsatis- 
factory as to the permanent jfood eifects of the Sunday-Bchool \r^n\\i<b Y^gX^^^ 
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mind. How does this happen ? If we examine into the matter we find 
nothing to be surprised at in it. 

The fact is, these children when they grow up and leave the Sunday 
school cannot go to church : a barrier is set up against them — an insuper- 
able barrier — the pew system intervenes. It is not they who forsake the 
church, but the church forsakes them, and casts them oS, This point has 
been well put by Dr. Guthrie, when he said, ** The poor do not so much 
break away as they are cut adrift from the church and the ordinances of 
Divine worship ; and who will not say that they, under these circumstances, 
are less sinners in the sight of God than those— whether patrons or pastors 
— who treating them with neglect and robbing them of their birthright, as 
the Bible says of the kings of Israel, ' make them to sin.' " 

When bringing the subject some time ago before a distinguished dlergy- 
roan, and reminding him of the rows of cleanly, orderly, well-brought up 
school-boys lining the aisles of his church, I put the question to him, " What 
becomes of these boys after leaving school — where are they, and if not found 
in your church, why are they not f * His answer was, ''That, sir, is indeed 
an awful question." '* Where is the flock that was given thee — ^that beau- 
tiful flock V is indeed a serious question, and one which affects every 
clergyman and layman, and especially every Sunday-school teacher. 

May each one of us avoid the responsibility of casting out Chrisf s little 
ones from His own fold on their leaving school ! Are we really using our 
faculties aright on this matter ? Do We look on unmoved by the spectacle, 
that the young, upon whom we have lavished our affections, and bestowed 
pains untold, and on whom good impressions have been created, thus vanish 
from religious ordinances as a morning mist ? Can we behold their declension 
without putting forth a hand to retain them ? What then is to be done ? 
The answer is plain. ** On leaving the smaller fold — ^the Sunday school — 
admit them into the larger fold — their own Church. Let the children feel 
that their pastor is a true shepherd, and not a hireling ; that our mother, 
the Church, hath never a child to honor before the rest." Shew them that 
Christian brotherhood is a reality, and that such a thing as pre-eminence or 
respect of persons in public worship is unknown in the Church. Let them 
see that the Church is Catholic, and welcomes all under her sheltering wing, 
and considers them God's people, and desires to have them, and loves to see 
them kneeliug by the side of their superiors in social rank, and with them 
joining in their common supplications to a common Father. Let them see 
that the highest amongst them can cheerfully sacrifice their claims where the 
good of others renders it desirable. If any doubt exists in our minds whether 
this or that plan be the best, we may well adopt the model of a Christian 
assembly, which is set before us in the Epistle of St. James, and that freedom 
of worship which was practised by the early Christians, and continued for 
IGOO years after Christ, and which is adopted by our own evangelical nussion- 
aries who go forth to preach the Gospel in foreign lands, and who write home 
to us to say that '' pews " are unknown there, and that there is no word in 
the native language of India to represent them. Let us teach the doctrine of 
equality before God, and the right of all freely to partake of Christ's ordi- 
nances and Christ's sacraments. Let every day's worship be the meaoB of 
practical education in this matter. Let them be taught by the spectacle or 
sight of a great Christian congregation, high and low, rich and poor, all alike 
bowing down and joining together in praiae and prayer — that the Chm^ 
has a concern for all her members, and asks them all to take part in her 
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Berrices. Then they may become loyal sons and daughters of the Church, 
and fight under her banner. Then shall the Church be safe, and all fears 
of the overthrow of national establishments shall vanish, for they will be 
guarded and watched by faithful members of her own body. 

The Rbv. Dr. Kay. — ^There was one subject so prominently brought 
before us by Mr. Farrar's paper, that I had hoped some speaker would 
have noticed it. After mentioning the sad fact that many young men on 
leaving school apx>ear to launch out on a sea of uncertainty, he made some 
suggestions with a view to remedying the evil. Of the fact there is, un- 
happily, no doubt. I remember the '^ Friend of India *' stated, a few years 
ago, that a lai^e number of the young civilians came out to India moral, 
refined, and thoughtful, but sceptical. Now it seemed to me that the 
tendency of Mr. Farrar^s suggestions was to deepen the severance already 
existing between these young men and the very persons who might do them 
good. I have occasionally had to deal with such cases ; and have found that 
a very slight amount of explanation has been sufficient to show the need- 
lessoess of many of the doubts, which had been injected into their minds, 
and which were sometimes even cherished by them as proofs of mental 
vigour. To accomplish this work we, the clergy, require not so much an 
increase of physical as of theological science. Exposition of Scripture is the 
proper work of the clergy. In regard to science their main office has been 
to keep the nations of Christendom from the inroads of the powers of evil, — 
one of those powers being the spirit of doubt respecting the character of 
Him who made the world, and the relation in which He stands to the world. 
In thia sense, the clergy have, as a matter of fact, been among the chief 
soBtainers of science. I might add, that they have all along been foremost 
as teachers, — as diffusers of knowledge. Here in Ireland it is recorded of 
your great St. Patrick, that, wherever he came, one of the first things he 
did was to found a school : he is said to have founded above 300. And 
in oar own day who does not know that clergymen, — like Mr. Farrar him- 
self — are the mainstay of our public-school system ? The fact that the 
people of England, after looking out for the best teachers, commit their 
children to the clergy, surely implies that religion and intellect are not yet 
so very widely estranged among us. But this only by the way. The point 
I wiah to call attention to is this ; that it is not the work of the clergy to 
propagate science. Part of their work it is to accept every well-ascertained 
&ct, and to study the bearings of all such facts on the great scheme of 
Truth which they have to expound. Still more ; it is a special part of their 
work to guard men against the moral dangers which beset the world of in- 
teUect, as well as the world of sense. The direct temptations to sensuality 
are in our day very great ; yet the greatest peril of all is lest sensuality 
should win possession of the soul through the medium of the intellect. 
This is a danger which the Bible warns us against. The only man mentioned 
in Holy Writ, as eminent in knowledge of a physical kind, — Botany, and 
Natural History in particular, — fell away into deep sensuality : — ^giving a 
handle to the scoffer to say, '* Look at the wisest man of the Hebrew race, 
Solomon ; — see him in his old age an idolater and polygamist." I too 
would say, Look at him ; — see the intellectually endowed man, the man of 
nsthetic and scientific culture, plunging into the abyss of sensuous folly. 
But look also at the ca^ise ; — his loss of religious faith ; his latitudinariamsm ; 
his sceptioiBm. I firmly believe that if the spirit of scepticism continue to 
be held up to admiration, in the way it now is in many quckX^T^ \ — \i 
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theorists should succeed iu makiug Englishmen at large oonsider a habit of 
doubting to be a mark of intellectual strength ; — ^the next age will be to the 
present what the French Revolutionary Period was to the age ot Voltaire 
and Rousseau. It was the sentim^ital intellectualism of Rooaseau and the 
sceptical intellectualism of Voltaire that pioneered the way for that awful 
tide of ungodly licence. 

The like principles can only lead to like results. What is the remedy ? 
Not that the clergy should abandon their proper office of teaching reyealed 
truth; — the truth under shelter of which Christendom has been able to 
achieve the triumphs of physical science it has achieved. Not that the 
clergy should be loosely and vaguely reproached with '' taking too much 
upon them.*' Not that they who have so heavy a burden of their own to 
bear, should be treated as enemies of science, because, in the maintenance 
of truth, they sometimes speak of the dangers incident to intellectaal pur- 
suits. Not that the clergy should be put in invidious contrast with the 
laity. Not that we should be perpetually told '* the dergy are not the 
Church." What should we think if any one laboriously asseverated, '* The 
nerves and muscles are not the body." Who supposes they are ? Tet it is 
by them that the vital energy circulates from the head through the body. 
And this is precisely the relation in which the clergy stand to the Church, 
as Scripture plainly states. It was '' expedient that our Lord should go 
away ;'^ but this was only in order that from on high He might dispense 
His life-giving energy to all parts of His Church. This is our only hope. 
I am sure Mr. Farrar would say so, and would say it better than I can. 
He has no hope in the regeneration of the age except in the new-creating 
power of Christ. Yonder, in the highest heaven, is the Divine Head, who 
has ascended on high *' that He might fill all things," — fiU them with the 
power of a new life. But how ? *' When He ascended on high He gave 
gifts unto men.'' When His personal presence was withdrawn from the 
cart]i, Ho took gifts from among men and bestowed them on mankind. 
Whxit gifts ? It is a proof how much need we have of deeper exegesis of 
Holy Scripture, that there should be any doubt as to the answer. St. Paul 
tells us plainly what those gifts were. He says : — '^ He gave some apostles, 
and some prophets, and some evangelistSy and some pastors and teadiers, — 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the build- 
ing up of the body of Christ." 

The Rev. D. Trinder : — I do not come before this diminished meeting 
for any other purpose than that of offering a practical suggestion, touching 
the matter in hand ; but, before doing so, I wish to allude to reflectioDS 
which have been made upon a paper, the reading of which has interested qb 
all, but which, I fear, is likely to be misunderstood if not somewhat 
explained at present. I think that many hero must have felt a great deal 
of sympathy with what Mr. Farrar said ; and many of us of the clergy 
must have felt guilty in our clerical position for not having done all we 
might have done in the way of winning young men to the faith which we 
hold. I do myself think that we are, as clergymen, in danger at the present 
time of not properly understanding what are the doubts and difficulties and 
wants of the more intellectual portions of our congregations. If we placed 
ourselves more fre^iucntlyen rapport with tlieir feelings and opinions, wemight 
be able to serve them better by directing their attention more to higher 
and better things. Mr. Farrar, I am sure, did not mean in the least degree 
to disparage that truth which we all here admit, that the Lord ''gave gifts 
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nnto men ;" and that there is a three-fold order amongst us. But he did, 
out of Ms knowledge of young men passing in multitudes through his 
hands from one of the most important schools in the kiugdom, offer us sug- 
gestions which, I think, we should be extremely unwise to throw away. It 
is extremely difficult for us to go to the individuals and find out what the 
weakness of their faith may be, and then do what we can to supply what 
they need in the way of confirmation or encouragement ; and I fear that 
our preaching in general is too much taken up with logical consequences 
of theological truths themselves, rather than with theological truth. I 
believe that it was in Mr. Farrar's mind to impress upon us the truth, that 
we should dwell upon the character of God as it is manifested in the person 
of Christ, and shew those doubting members of our flocks that in the ser- 
Tice of that Divine Being there was employment for the most cultivated 
intellect and the noblest heart. 

I will now descend to the lower level of Sunday-schools ; and I say so 
because I was for several years one of those who thought that the functions 
of the Sunday-school had been thrown into abeyance by the increased energy 
of the day-schools. It appeared to me, then, that if there was good religious 
teaching given in our day-schools, day after day, there was no great use for 
Sunday-schools except as places in which the children could be mustered 
together for Church. I have come now, however reluctantly, to the oppo- 
site conclusion ; and I state not only my own opinion but the belief of 
many others founded, as in my own case, on experience, when I say, that 
in England the tendency of the Revised Code has been to call away the 
attention of the teacher of the day-school from religious instruction, and to 
concentrate it more un the secular teaching. They teach religion only for a 
short time, and to the whole school or large divisions of it together ; and 
the chief attention is given to reading, writing, and arithmetic — for the 
examination on these subjects are separate and individual, but that of 
religious knowledge is general. This is felt so strongly of late in England, 
that it has attracted a good deal of attention. I may state that at a 
meeting of the clergy in my own district lately, we discussed the subject of 
Sunday-schools, and a Committee was then appointed to go into the matter 
more thoroughly ; and that Committee drew up a Beport, a sketch of which 
I desire to offer to the Committee of this Congress. I may state, too, that 
at the last visit of the Bishop of Loudon he called the clergy together after 
the Confirmation, and told us that he had heard from all the Government 
inspectors of schools throughout his diocese, that the religious training in 
these schools was certainly deteriorating. We determined then to work 
more earnestly and systematically with our Sunday-schools. The great 
diffictdty, however, is to connect the Sunday-schools with the services of 
the Church ; and I think we must have distinct services of a special kind 
in the Church for the children attending in our schools. The thing needed 
is to connect the Sunday-school scholars with the Church, and we ought to 
have special school services for our children in Church. It is said, that we 
ought to give up the afternoon Sunday-school ; but I would say, that that 
time might well be devoted to the special service for the children. Such a 
service should not last more than an hour, and should consist principally of 
hymns and nicely arranged catechetical teaching illustrated by these hymns 
TioB can be well accomplished, for the experiment has been tried already, 
A clergyman whom I know, trained under Mr. E. Munro, in Leeds, gathers 
all the children of his schools — five or six hundred in lixrDQbeic — \ii\A V\& 
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churoh, and there gives them lessoiiB — ^valaable truths — in an interestiii| 
way so as to engage their attention, and encourage them in taking part ii 
the sendees of the Churoh and in devoting their hearts to Gk>d. 

The following is the Sketch of the Report of the Committee handed in bi 
the Rev. D, Trinder, which was alluded to iji his Address : — 

The Committee appointed by the Chapter, to consider the Sunday Schoo 
question, decided unanimoudy ; that, in their opinion, Sunday-schooL 
should in no measure be discontinued, but rather carried out with greatei 
efficiency than at present. 

Their reasons for coming to this conclusion were— 

i. The tendency of the Revised Code to discourage the religious teaching 
of the Church. 

iL Because future changes seem likely to be in the same direction. 

iii. Because experience has shewn that the Sunday-school, when well con 
ducted, is capable of producing most valuable results. 

iv. Because it is one of the chief duties of the Church to provide he: 
younger members with opportunities of instruction and worship oi 
the Lord's day, and that she cannot neglect it without great peril 

The Committee also agreed that the following were among the chie 
hindrances to the efficient working of Sunday-schools : — 

A. The too general absence of the clergyman from the school, an( 

his not been '^ personally" acquainted with the teachers ant 
scholars, as well as the subject and mode of teaching. 

B. The desultory and uninteresting character of the instruction given b^ 

the teachers, the too great length of the lessons frequently set, an( 
the practice of imposing too much to be learnt by heart. 

C. The great want of a Church service especially adapted for children ii 

connection with the Sunday-school. 

D. The want of teachers, who, with an aptitude for teaching, possess i 

sympathy for their children, and manifest real earnestness for thei 
work. 
To counteract these evils, the Committee suggest — 

A. i. That the clergyman of the parish should regard the Sunday-schoc 

as part of his own pastoral work, never deputing the superintes 
dence thereof to a layman, except in extreme necessity, 
ii. That where there are two or more clergymen the ukdivided respoE 
sibility of the Sunday-schools should be given to one of them, wh 
should deem it his special duty to become, as far as possible, pei 
sonally acquainted with the scholars and teachers ; to select th 
weekly subjects for instruction, and carefully watch the manner i: 
which that instruction is conveyed to the scholars. 

B. To prevent desultory teaching, and to make it of a more interesting 

and less wearying character, the Committee suggest — 

L That the clergyman hold a weekly class of teachers for th 
purpose of providing them with a definite and suitabl 
subject of instruction for the following Sunday, 
ii. That the subject should be selected, as far as possible, froi 
the Sunday services of each week. This is strong); 
recommended by some of the Committee who, from Ion 
experience, have found that the Sunday services gene 
rally, if not always, provide, in a most convenient sac 
cession, subjects tuU ol vn^t^t axid most appropriate fo 
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practical application, while they omit nothing essential to 
sound doctrine. If, however, wider scope be thought 
necessary, the Trinity Season will afford opportunity of 
introducing such subjects, as the Lord's Prayer, Creed, 
the Ten Commandments, the Offices of the Church, and 
lives of Old and New Testament Saints. 
ilL That only two or three leading texts or verses of hymns, in 
harmony with the subject of the day, be given to the 
teachers to be learnt by the children ; that the hymns 
be learnt with the music, and that constant reference be 
made to the Church services, and especially to the Cate- 
chism and Creeds. 
G. With r^^rd to the providing a Church service specially adapted for 
children in connection with the Sunday-school, the Committee 
suggest — 

L That the service be of a simple but cheerful character, and 
should never last more than an hour, and be held in the 
Church, 
ii. That the children should be taught to join reverently and 
distinctly in the responses, amens, and the portions of 
the service said by both priest and congregation, as Lord's 
Prayer, Belief, d^c. 
iiL That the service include Pbatsb (not to exceed in all fifteen 
minutes) Catbchisino, mainly upon the subject of the day, 
freely interspersed with the singing of hymns, or verses 
of hymns, to which the teaching should lead up ; and 
P&A.I8B, which might in part be supplied by a few selected 
psalms, or the Canticles, which the children should be 
taught to chant, 
iv. The following services have been tried, and found to succeed well : 
(1.) A Hymn. 

Litany or selected portions of the same. 
Catechising. 
A Hymn. 
A Short Prayer. 
The Blessing. 
(2.) Private Prayer on coming into Church. 
The Confession. 
The Absolution. 
The Lord's Prayer. 
Two selected Psalms (chanted). 
Short special Lesson from a portion of the Church 
services of the day, including Epistle and 
Gospel, 
Bxplanatum of same, conveyed as much as pos- 
sible catechetically, with the occasional intro- 
duction of hymns, or verses of hymns, which 
are bung. 
The Magnificat (chanted). 
Selected Collects (not to exceed three). 
The Thanksgiving. 
Hymn. 
The Blessing. 
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D. The Ck)minittee next considered the great want of personB really well 
adapted to carry out the peculiar duties devolviug upon Sunday- 
school teachers, and believe that the following suggestions would 
in some measure be found likely, if not to remove entirely, at 
least to mitigate considerably, the evil in question. 

i. That at the weekly class for Sunday teachers, a portion of 
the time should be devoted to prayer, and that the deigy- 
man, upon whom this duty devolves, should endeavour, 
first of all, to create amongst them a devout eiprii dt 
• corps as assistant labourers among the young of Christ's 
flock, 
ii. That teachers should be selected from any grade of society. 
Earnestness of purpose, love for children, a personal 
religious conviction, with a desire to work for the Lord's 
sake amongst Ms littie ones, will be found the bent 
guarantee for success. Possessing these, Sunday-school 
teachers will seldom, if ever, fail in influencing the 
hearts, as well as winning the affections, of their scholars, 
and when this is effected, to impart knowledge will be 
found a comparatively easy task, 
iii. Where a clergyman is able to obtain such teachers, his 
holding the weekly classes with them, and the instruction 
and help they can receive from him, will, it is believed, 
gradually remedy any want of aptitude for their work, 
and tend towards training up the class of Sunday-school 
teachers so much needed, 
iv. That the teachers should bring their rtsptctU^ classes to the 
Church and sit with them ; and it is strongly recommended 
that each class should have but one teacher on the Sun- 
day ; and any change of teacher be avoided if possible, it 
being most desirable to concentrate responsibility. The 
Committee also thought that there was occasionally an 
amount of unnecessary machinery in the conducting of 
Sunday-schools which took up much precious time to little 
purpose. They, therefore, recommend that as littie business 
as possible be connected with their working ; that the 
entries made, and the marks given, be reduced to the 
minimum ; that no lessons be said in the afternoon, 
which should be given up to the oral instruction of the 
teacher. Under such an arrangement, if one mark were 
given for attendance, both in the morning and the after- 
nooiXy a second might be given in the morning for lessons, 
and a second in the afternoon for conduct during the 
whole day. 
The Rev. Henry Rowley : — I do not come forward to express any opinion 
upon the position which the Church may or may not assume in the future ; 
whether it may remain very much as it now is, or whether it shall so sympa- 
thize with modem thought as to become " tolerant of all but intolerance," 
and make it impossible for her members when repeating the Creed to say 
'* this is the Catholic faith, which except a man believe faithfully he cannot 
be saved." I simply wish to offer a practical suggestion as to how we may 
best secure the attachment of the younger members of our Church, l^y 
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" joiinger " I do not suppose it is meant to limit our consideration to 
duldren in schools ; I take it to apply to all those who are not yet arrived 
at full age ; and the best way to secure their attachment to the Church is, 
in my ojHnion, to make them understand and feel that they have a duty to 
perform to the Church, not merely that the Church has a duty to perform 
for them : that it is as much their duty to work for the Church as it is the 
daty of the Church to work for them. It is because we have lost sight of 
ihifly and have not given the yoimger members'^'of our Church that position 
which it is their right and privilege to have, that they have frequently left 
oor oommonion and joined non-conforming sects which do appreciate their 
^foris and enthusiasm, and give them that position from which we in our 
ccddness and want of wisdom have excluded them. Not long since I met 
with a remarkable illustration of this, and as it is said **ono fact is the 
dystallization of a thousand arguments *' I give it to you . I was lately in 
one of the most flourishing towns in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
while there I met two men who may truly be called ** representative " men, 
men who represent that energy, integrity, and commercial spirit which have 
in a certain sense made England as a nation what she is. 

One of these men happily for us is a member of our Church, and he has 
shown his zeal and love for it by building one of the most beautiful churches 
in this or in any other country : the other was of our communion but he is 
not now, and why ? because when a young man, filled with zeal and energy, 
and anxious to do something for the glory of God and the good of man, he 
went to his vicar and said to him, " Can you not give me some work that I 
as a layman can do for the Church ?'* And the reply, in effect, was this, 
" No, my young friend, — I very much approve of that commendable spirit 
of yours which inclines you to make this request, but you see in the Church 
of England everything is so well ordered and appointed that there is really 
nothing for laymen such as you to do.*' The Dissenters, wiser than we, 
fonnd out and made use of what we rejected, and Sir Francis Crossley, a 
tmly noble man, and the fruits of his munificence, charity, and zeal, were 
thus lost to the Church. 

You may depend upon it that the surest way to secure the lasting attach- 
ment of the younger members of our Church is, to give them something to 
do for it, to make them thus feel that they have a living interest in it. 
And unless you do that, I do not see how you can expect them to resist all 
the temptations of the sectarians with which they are met on every side — 
temptations which appeal to that love of praise, and that sense of self- 
esteem which wo all have, and which rightly directed may lead to most 
beneficent results. 

Why cannot we revive the old system of guilds and lay brotherhoods ? We 
are too much afraid of names which represent principles, in themselves 
good, but which have been perverted, in days gone by, to bad uses, and 
through this fear have given up that which is really useful, instead of reject- 
ing that which is bad and retaining the good. Hie most satisfactory way 
of utilizing the work of the laity is through the agency of Church guilds 
and brotherhoods, into which our younger brethren should be encouraged to 
enter. Thus organized we might employ them in works which as laymen 
they are fitted to perform, and by so doing we should retain the attachment 
of those who, through want of some such agency and employment, are now, 
I am sorry to say, leaving us by scores. I do not say this merely from 
theory ; for before it was my privilege to go to tho heaven m Mtvca^ \ i^t 
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somo years worked as a missionary among the so-called heathen population 
of London. The system, those I was associated with, adopted, was that of 
forming the most prominent of our yoong commonicants into a guild and 
employing them in night schools, the choirs, and amongst the people about 
us. We pointed out to them that thousands were perishing with no one to 
care for their souls, we strive not only to inspire them with love for Christ, 
but to make them understand that they were responsible to Him, and bound 
to do all that in them lay for the good of those who were living in igno- 
rance and sin. 

There is much that the younger laity, rightly disciplined and directed 
might do for the Church, and I repeat that the best way to secure their 
attachment after they have left the day and Sunday schools, is to give them 
something to do for the Church, and to remind them to make sacrifices for 
her ; and in order to do this satisfactorily they must not be left to struggle 
by themselves, they must be associated in brotherhoods, organised and 
bound together by a common rule and purpose. 

The Bbv. H. Edmund Lbou (BrighUm), — I stand here, I trust it will be 
readily believed, not to put forward self, but to try and bring forward some 
profitable truth on the subject before the meeting. The question for dis- 
cussion is, *^ How the Church may best secure and retain the attachment of 
her younger members." Clearly, in one sense of the words, if it is once 
* secured ' it will be ' retained :* still it is true, in another wtue, that the 
best means of ' securing ' will also be the best means of ' retaining ' it. I 
most cordially concur in what has been said, that we clergymen ought to he 
regarded as the Church's officers in this matter. The work should be done 
under the direction or guidance of the cleigy, otherwise, perhaps, there is 
not sufficient security that it will really be the Church's work. But if the 
clergy are to try and secure the attachment of the younger members of the 
Church, how are they to do it ? Clearly they must have fMu^inery, May 
I venture, being a young member of the Church myself, to put before you 
some suggestions as to the machinery best adapted for this purpose ? My 
own work, I should premise, has been hitherto in touims : I have, therefore, 
nothing to say about country parishes ; and also, as all my experience has 
been gained in a subordinate capacity, there is little attributable to myself, 
either in the success or failure of the attempts made. Now I think we 
must all agree that the great bond of union for members of the Church of 
England is ilic Holy Communion. What then would be the best means to 
bring our younger members first to an intelligent appreciation and then to 
the hearty enjoyment of the Holy Communion ? 

(1). Shall we not begin first of all with the Infants* School ? Some peo- 
ple say that family teaching at home is far better for infants, until they 
reach an age when they are able to attend the Sunday School. This would 
be true if parents were (as they ought to be) always able and willing to 
bring up their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. But 
we have, unfortunately, no security that parents will so train up their 
children ; and therefore the Church ought to provide on Sunday Infants' 
Schools, where that which is lacking on the part of parents will be supplied. 
In such schools ladies are, I think, by far the best teachers — acting, of 
course, under the clergyman's direction. 

(2). Passing from the infants we come to the Sunday School proper, — • 
and here I say again ladies are certainly the best teachers for the girls, as 
probably men arc for the boys. But how nillVou ensure that the teaohen) 
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will instmct the children in what they ought to know ? I think that to 
secure proper instruction being imparted in the Sunday Schools, there 
should be established at the same time classes for teaching the teachers ; the 
lady teachers and men teachers separately ; and these classes should be 
specially fiuperintended by the clergymen. In such classes I would suggest 
that there should be a sort of co-operative system of instruction ; by which I 
mean that the clergyman should invite the members of his class to state 
their own views and to make suggestions for the common good of all. In 
our own district we have such classes, both for the men teachers and the 
lady teachers ; and fo? an hour once a fortnight in the evening (I speak 
now of the men teachers only) we meet and converse together on questions 
connected with Sunday School work — for example, ' how to teach children 
the value of true religion ' — * how to teach them to join in the Church 
aervioes ' — or ' how to teach them the doctrines of Christianity.' Part of 
the time is devoted to the special study of Scripture. I merely mention 
this as an illustration of what I have said. 

(S). Passing now from Sunday Schools we have to ask ourselves what 
means the Church shall next employ to secure the attachment of her younger 
members ? And here I think Confirmation is the point to start from ; for 
as soon as children leave the Sunday School they are generally speaking of 
an age to be confirmed. 

Now, it will be allowed that after confirmation is a time when a great 
many of the younger members of the Church fall away. A great many 
give up attending the Holy Communion after the first time ; and very many 
altogether leave the circle of the Church's influence when they leave the 
Sunday-schooL What means, then, must we employ to carry on the work 
at this point ? We should have, I think, classes for young men and young 
women, specially organized for the purpose of taking up the work at this 
point — ^the young men's class should be conducted by the clergyman himself 
if possible, or at all events by some layman whom he should carefully select 
and appoint for the purpose ; and the class or classes for women should be 
carried on, if not by the clergymen, by ladies chosen for the purpose and 
spadally fitted for tiie work. 

(4^. After this, what shall we do 7 Organize an association which shall 
create in its members a special interest in the Holy Communion, inde- 
pendent of the general teaching on the subject in church. I remember, in 
one parish in which I was a curate, there was a very good institution called 
the ^^ Co-operative Society." All men who were communicants were invited 
to join it ; and some portion of Scripture was read and discussed in the 
meeting, under the guidance of the vicar of the parish. This society did 
very great good ; I am sure those who came to its meetings always carried 
away with them something they did not know before ; and the members 
were urged to try and influence their fellow-workmen and friends to join, 
and so to bring them into good ways. 

(5). What, however, are we to do with those who are not reached by such 
agencies 1 It has been often suggested that the clergyman ought to go to 
the Working Men's Clubs and Mechanics' Institutes, and try to gain an 
influence over the members. I do not like to speak of my own experience ; 
but I may state that I have tried to carry out this suggestion and failed. 
I speak of it, however, as a thing that may be done by others, and I fully 
intend to miJ^e another trial myself this winter. The clergyman may, by 
attending the meetings of the Working Men's Clubs, by conveonm^ Nn^\i\^^ 
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men, circulatiDg papers amongst them, and starting subjects for debate in 
a discussion elass^ create an interest in social, moral, and religious questions 
which, perhaps, some of the members have nerer taken before. 

(6). I would only add, supposing that by one or other of these means 
our yoonger members have been induced to take their proper place in the 
Church, there ought to be in every parish communicanU^ meetings^ where 
the clergyman, after prayer and praise, shall explain the meaning of the 
Communion and other Church services, and try to keep up an interest in 
them. 

Lastly, let me point out, in conclusion, what I think Jwould be the result 
of such an organized system as 1 have endeavoured to sketch. We should 
teach our school-children to regard the Church, first as a nursery for heaven, 
and then as a family ; we should teach our young men and women to 
regard the Church as a society ^ and we should teach our adult members to 
regard the Church as a nation or kingdom, so that all the communicants of 
the Church of England may feel that they belong to a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a peculiar people, and may become zealous to bring forth good 
works. 

Thb Rbv. Georob Webster, D.D. (St. NieholaSy Cork), — ^There is just 
one point I wish to allude to, and of which I can speak from experience in 
reference to the subject of interesting and retaining the younger members of 
the Church. — I refer to the system of catechising the young after the second 
lesson at evening prayer. When I first started it, in my congregation ten yean 
ago, there were all sorts of grumbling. I had one old friend whose custom was 
to stand at the Church door as the people went out, and when I first intro- 
duced the catechising system he used to say to the people as they left the 
Church — ** are not these queer times, sir ? What is the Church coming toT 
Another sturdy old member of the congregation got up and walked out of the 
Church, saying — " I am not coming to Church to hear my catechism — I 
learned it when I was a boy, and I am not going to learn it over again at 
this time of day." So it always happens ; every innovation is received with 
oppoBition, but who on earth is there that is worth anything, or that is 
worthy of living at all, who is not able to overcome opposition if he believes 
that what he is doing is right ? I will not detain you by tedious stories as 
to the difficulties I met with ; I may simply tell you this fact that I had 
curate after curate, but never could get one of them to undertake the 
catechising ; and as 1 preach always in the morning myself by special desire 
of the late Bishop, if I took the catechising on Sunday evening also all the 
year round the result would be that the other clergyman would not appear 
before the congregation at all. You may think that the work of catechking 
is easy : but if you try it you will find it infinitely more difficult than 
preaching. But I am glad to say not only has the opposition to it on the 
part of the congregation been overcome, but the system is growing and 
increasing in its interest. My Church is capable of accommodating twelve- 
hundred persons, and on every Sunday evening when the catechising goes on 
it is nearly crammed ; in fact the people look forward to the catechising 
season (the four Sundays before the Annual Confirmation) as the most 
interesting time of the year. Many of them have acknowledged that they 
learn more from the catechising than from all the sermons I preach in the 
year. One objection which has been made to it has great force at first 
sight but I think it diminishes when thoroughly considered. It is said that 
if you catechise the children in presence of the congregation — and by the way 
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ihonld recommend to my brethren if they ever attempt to introduce the 
in into their own congregations, to take this hint from me— wheneyer 
a put a question to any of the children, always repeat the answer you 
t — ^repeat it loudly so that every one in the congregation may hear it. 
^^ slight as it may seem, is very important, for when you ask a question of 
shild the congregation of course listen to the question, and their curiosity 
excited to hear the answer, but unless you repeat it aloud and distinctly 
e majority will not hear it and you make the whole thing become dull and 
interesting. Therefore even though the child may give an incorrect answer, 
Rrays repeat it. I do not of course mean that you should repeat an answer 
it be absurd or nonsensical — such for instance as a child gave me on one 
casion when I asked, '^ Who was the remarkable person whom Abraham 
3t when returning from the war with the five Kings ?" The answer I 
Delved was *' Nebuchadnezzar." I would not recommend a clergyman to 
peat absurd or nonsensical answers of that kind, as there would be a danger 

creating a jocularity unsuitable to a place of worship. But to return to 
e objection to which I have alluded — it is said that if you introduce such 
satechetical system, though it may be very well for children thirteen, four- 
an or sixteen years of age the younger children will learn nothing by it and 
11 be neglected. In the first place this objection is based on the assumption 
at there is no Sunday schooL Now, I by no means recommend the system 
catechising in the Church on Sunday evening as a substitute for the Simday 
hool, quite the contrary. But I will meet the objection even on the 
pposition that there is no Sunday schooL It is taken for granted that the 
tung never become old. I am sorry to say I am getting old enough myself 

see boys in my congregation growing up and becoming men. Now take a 
»y of say ten years old; he will in the course of a few years surely be thirteen 
id thus in the course of time he will come within the domain of your 
struction ; and moreover even in his earlier years he will pick up many 
ombs of instruction. 

But there is another advantage attending the catechetical system if 
Qowed out in the Church in presence of the congregation, namely, you 
ereby teach the parents how to instruct their children ; you give the parents 
I idea of catechising and how to carry it on, so that when they go home 
e conversation may be about the subject they have heard, and the parents 
ill be enabled to put new questions to the children, when perhaps if the 
nth were told they could not have answered the questions themselves, but 
r what they had learned in the church. Another advantage is, it enables 
le clergyman to notice trifling matters, too insignificant to be introduced 
to a sermon, but which nevertheless ought not to be overlooked. Thus, 
hen you see acts of inattention in a congregation they might be offended 
you were to notice them formally in a sermon, but you can convey the 
Bson through the children without seeming to do it. For instance you 
n tell the children it is very wrong for a girl to be turning her head 
und every minute looking at those who are behind her, or watching every- 
le who enters or leaves the church ; so also you might say to them that 

is improper for a boy to hang his cap on the comer of the pew. I 
member being greatly annoyed at the unsightly appearance of a long 
m of hats hung at the comers of the pews every evening ; I did not like 

notice it in a sermon, it was too trifling a matter, but one evening when 
.techising I said to a little boy who had just hung his cap in the same 
aoe, '* do not put your cap there, my boy ; that is not nice." The ^wn 
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up members of the congregation took the hint v and the hats quietiy disap- 
peared. In this way yon can remedy many little matters which are defec- 
tive, you do it gracefully and without offending any one. Again, if any of 
the parents refuse to take the hint from any self-willed motive, the 
children very frequently reprove them in their own way when they go home ; 
thus they will be apt to ask them why they do so and so after what the 
clergyman said, when what he suggested was merely for the sake of order; 
and by a gentle reproof of that kind an improvement of the demeanour of 
the congregation will be effected in a way in which it could not be done by 
direct remonstrance in the form of sermons. The essential thing required 
in every clergyman — of course taking for granted that he is what he ought 
to be — and a clergyman can never be what he ought to be until he flings 
himself heart and soul into his work and gives himself wholly up to Chnsi 
But assuming that he does this, I would say that the next essential is that 
he should be a person sympathising with the young, ready to sympathise 
heartily in their amusements ; to go with them if needs be in their sports; 
to take them perhaps down the river or somewhere else on a pic-nic occa- 
sionally, and not to be always a stiff and solemn parson; as if the fact of 
being ordained alienated him for ever from all kinds of human enjoyment 
I would teach the young that religion does not imply a separation from all 
innocent pleasure and recreation ; quite the contrary. I would penetrate 
their souls with this belief, that there is nothing on the face of creatioii 
their heavenly Father is displeased with but sin and wickedness. 
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THURSDAY MORNING, Ut OCTOBER. 

HIS GRACE THE PRESIDENT TOOK THE CHAIR AT 2J 0*CLOCK,;P.M. 

AUTHORIZED AND SYSTEMATIC LAY AGENCY, 

MALE AND FEMALE. 

The Very Rev. John S. Howson, D.D. {Deem of Chester), read 
the following paper : — 

The Church Congress, though meeting in successive years at 
(U£Ferent places, may now be viewed as a continuous institution. 
This would be true, even if it were to meet, as some think desirable, 
at longer intervals. It is quite natural for any speaker or writer 
to resume a subject where it was left oflF in a previous year, espe- 
cially as he has had the advantage of opportunities of experience 
and observation subsequently afforded. I shall, therefore, make 
no apology for beginning my paper with some words which were 
written for the York Congress, though not read there for want of 
time. 

It appears to me that we are arrived at a period in the history 
of the Church of England in which Lay help must play a greater 

Cirt than it used to play ; or at least when less of the wont than 
eretofore will be done by strictly Clerical hands. Some redistri- 
bation of the work is suggested by the circumstances of the times. 
Education is now much more widely diffused than it used to be. 
So is religious knowledge. And the vast activity and success of 
our industrial and mercantile life must, it seems to me, draw off 
many who would otherwise become Clergymen: while among 
those who are engaged in professions and in business there is a 
great amount of latent religious feeling, and more than a proba- 
bility of obtaining willing labourers, if only the paths of labour 
^ere marked out and sanctioned. Much, too, of the secular work 
Jiow done by Clergymen could be better done by Laymen. Some 
part of the religious work can be done by the latter as efficiently 
as by the former. I cannot help thinking that we have reached 
the period of Lay help, and especially Woman's help, in the 
Church : and in this may be found one hopeful answer to the pre- 
sent anxious cry for more Clergy. Without attempting to define 
precisely what is Lay work, and what is Clerical work, I would 
say this, that we want the services of men, on the one hand, who 
are less exactly Clerical, and of women, on the other hand, who 
are more nearly Clerical. At present the male worker, even if he 
^ a Deacon, is entirely set apart into a professional order; while 
the female worker, however useful she may be, is only a volunteer, 
^ithout any ecclesiastical sanction at all. If we could bring the 
fcrmer class one step onward, so as to include it withm l\v^ cvxv 
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tomarj life of Lajmen, and bring the other class one step in the 
other direction towards the verge of the Clerical office, then, I 
believe, we should begin to have something like what the Primitive 
Church had, and what is greatly wanted again in our day. 

This is the substance of the conclusion of a paper written, two 
years ago, on Female Ministrations in the Church. Now, in pur- 
suing the general subject again, it is incumbent on us thankfully 
to acknowledge that there always has been Lay Agency ia the 
Modern Church of England. We all know what gratitude is due 
to our Sunday School teachers, both male and female. In populous 
parishes the services of District Visitors are invaluable. In coun- 
try villages, in our early days, those who played various instru- 
ments in the singing gallery were Lay agents. The Lay Clerk in 
our Cathedrals represents the same idea in a more dignified and 
systematic form. In Lincoln Cathedral even the Litany is sung 
by Laymen. Nor must we omit to refer to the service done by 
the Laity as Secretaries to our Parish Schools — as Treasurers to 
Funds for Church Building — in superintending Charitable Institu- 
tions — and still further in visiting the sick and instructing the 
ignorant. Still all this agency is loose and irregular. It depends 
on circumstances. It depends on the Clergyman for the time. It 
is, so to speak, outside the system. So far as I can see, the only 
official lay-work in the Church is represented by our Churct 
wardens on the one hand and by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council on the other. Some seem to think that the Lay 
side of active Church life is adequately provided for in this way, 
and that, if we take into account further the action of Parliament 
and the Royal Supremacy, we have nothing more to wish for. 
But let us look into the matter more closely. 

What is the Christian Church ? We might answer the question, 
from our j)resent point of view, very correctly, by employing a 
familiar modern phrase, and by saying that the Church is a Great 
Co-operative Society. All Christians are presumed to be living 
members of a living body. Everv baptised person, who does not 
give of his service, according to liis abilitv, is in a false position. 
This assertion is obviously correct, from tne very nature of the 
case ; and it is in harmony with the picture of the earliest Church, 
as i)rescnted to us in the New Testament. While we find there the 
proofs of the existence of a stated Ministry and the record of system- 
atic Ordinations — and I hope nothing said in this Congress will lead 
to any hixity of view on this point — still it is most evident that the 
habit of active service was diffused through the whole body. We 
read, not simply of the orderly arrangement of offices, but of the 
exercise of very various gifts. There is no proof that Aquila, for 
instance, or A polios, was ordained. I need hardly say that this is 
not a true description of the Modem Church of England. We 
have trained our people to think that we, the Clergy, are to do all 
the religious work, and that they, the Laity, are simply the recipi- 
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ents of the spiritual benefits we are commissioned to convey to 
them. 

And now let ns look at some of the Communities which surround 
us, and see how they differ from us in this respect. I will take 
two, the Presbyterians and the Methodists. With the former the 
Lay Elder has a co-ordinate place with the Preaching Elder. He 
is by his office a member of the Kirk Session : he has an equal 
voice in the general religious questions which arise in the parish : 
he is responsible for the superintendence of a district or a section 
of the congregation ; and, though he does not administer Sacra- 
ments, or officiate on the Lord's Day, he takes part in minor 
religious services. And the same principle is carried upwards 
from the Parish to the Presbyteries and the General Assemblies, 
where Laymen sit and vote on equal terms with their Ministers, 
and take their part freely in the discussion of all religious ques- 
tions. All this must imply a training of Laymen, and a feeling of 
interest widely diffused, in regard to religious matters. It is easy 
for us to say that it produces a hard and argumentative habit of 
mind. This may be so. But I am not proposing any absolute 
imitation on our part. I am only drawing a contrast between their 
system and our own in one particular; and the contrast is not in 
our favour. The Methodist constitution is extremely different 
from that which we commonly understand by the Presbyterian. 
The Wesleyan Conference is strictly a body of Ministers. But on 
the other hand a large part of the financial business of the Con- 
nexion is done by Laymen : and if we turn to examine what is 
done by Class Leaders — ^many of whom are women — ^in close and 
continuous efforts for the religious good of others, and if we 
consider what a large amount of exertion is undertaken by the 
Local Preachers, we shall not be surprised at the strength and 
coherence of the Wesleyan Body. Lot not any one suppose that 
I am pronouncing a panegyric on Methodism. But neither do I 
think we are called on here to pass any censure on it. What I 
urge is that we have in it an example of Lay Work in detail, as in 
the other case we see the presence of Laymen in Church Councils. 
As regards the Congregationalists, I dare say many in this meeting 
have read in one of the London daily papers a series of letters 
concerning Deacons. I think good might result if those letters 
were published in a collected form. Even they supply an illustra- 
tion of systematic Lay agency. In fact, at whatever religious 
community we look, we seem to see in it a greater amount of 
united action than among ourselves. It may truly be said that 
many of the Dissenters realise the idea of the Church as a Co-ope- 
rative Society far better than we do. 

No doubt it is easy to assign some reasons for this. We need 
not be afraid to say that certain things were left incomplete at the 
Reformation. Especially is this true as regards the absence of 
any authorized place for women in our system of Church-work. 
Ajgain, the Acts of Uniformity have had a stiffening efL^eX.. Oxxx 
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State connection — ^great as is the benefit of combining Chnrchand 
State — has benumbed our energies, by causing us to think mucb of 
our prestige. Our Endowments — not that we wish to lose them — 
have had a demoralizing effect, in causing our people to forget 
the duty of exertion. They have not perceived that if die 
voluntary principle in past times has secured to us large resources 
now, it is their part to work in a similar manner for rature times. 
And further, it must be admitted that there has been a great deal 
of Clerical sensitiveness in this matter. We have taught our peo- 

I)le a lesson of passive acquiescence: and they have learnt the 
esson only too well. 

This is a very serious state of things, serious at all times and 
particularly serious now. The loss of a large amount of useful 
work is no light matter. The Clergy are sadly over-burdened; 
and the complexity of our modem civilization points more and 
more to the division of labour in everything. Again it seems 
rather hard that the Clergyman should be called to exercise all 
manner of gifts, when he certainly cannot possess them all, and 
that the Layman should be precluded from exercising a gift, 
which perhaps he has in great perfection. Let it be remembered, 
too, how much wc need the building of a bridge, and a convenient 
bridge, between the Clergy and the Laity ; and, further, how great 
a tempt^ation there is to our Laymen, through having no recognised 
status with us, to go where they will obtain such a status. We lose 
many of our best i>eople in this way. Those who long for oppor- 
tunities of usefulness will find them elsewhere, if we do not supply 
them. And especially I would lay stress on the faint idea which 
we have of Church life, through the want of united action. If we 
exacted more, we should have more. Self-sacrifice always produces 
attachment to that for which we sacrifice ourselves. We are 
enthusiastic on behalf of that for which we toil. All this habit of 
mind we lose in our Lay People, by being almost exclusively a 
Clerical Church. If the Church of England were disestablished 
to-morrow, it would be thrown out' into the country, as regards 
organization, in the form of a Clerical Skeleton. I take it as a 
matter of course that its main organic framework ought to consist 
of an authorized and regularly-ordained Clergy ; but this is not 
enough, without the sinews and muscles of the Laity, to constitute 
a living and working body. 

This may suffice as a statement of the evils under which we are 
suffering in this respect. It is now time that we should consider 
the remedy. To provide a complete remedy, I think an entire re- 
novation is required throughout the whole framework of the 
Church, from our highest Church Courts andCoimcils down to the 
smallest parochial details. For the accomplishment of all this 
wish there is need of obtaining some new permission and power 
from the State ; but very much lies within the ability of the Bishops, 
the Clergy, and the Laity. 

As regards Convocation, I am very far from under-rating its 
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yalne as an opportunity for debating subjects of high impor- 
tance, as an instrument for exerting a strong influence on puolic 
opinion, and as preparing the way for the settlement of many 
questions which must be dealt with before long. But Convocation 
18 no true representation of the Church. It is broken up into two 
sections, which might be discordant with one another, at Canter- 
bury and at York : it does not adequately represent even the Clergy ; 
and it contains no Laymen at all. As regards the Constitution of 
Church Courts, I will only say this, that while I conceive our pre- 
sent Courts are unsatisfactory, I can see no reason why Laymen 
shouldbe precluded from dealing even with doctrine. In our popular 
view of this subject I believe that we are more stiffs than even the 
Roman Catholics themselves. In some recent Theological Confe- 
rences at Munich I understand that Laymen were conspicuous, and 
even at one of the Conferences at Malines, Montalembert, if I 
remember rightly, was one of the speakers. And this leads us to 
say, that even without legislation, much is within our own power, 
in this matter of Lay-consultation on religious subjects. 

The Diocesan Conference and the Ruridecanal meeting are not 
likely to be interfered with by the State, whatever form they mav 
take ; and when Laymen are invited into conference in this way, it 
is obvious that they are placed in a semi-official position, while yet 
there is nothing imprudent in such a step. So far as experiments 
of this kind have been made, the best results seem likely to follow. 
I may take as an instance the diocese of Ely, where Diocesan Con- 
ferences of Clergy have been followed by Diocesan Conferences 
of Clergy and Laity combined, and these are now to be followed 
by similar Conferences in the several Archdeaconries. Con- 
sultations of the same kind, within the smaller area of Rural 
Deaneries, are taking place from time to time in various parts of 
the country. Thus the habit of co-operation, we may hope, will 
be gradually formed, and the way safely prepared for more 
organic changes in the future. I wiil only add tnis, that I think 
the Laity ought to be met on such occasions with perfect confidence 
and fearlessness. It is very good for us the Clergy thus to be 
brought face to face with them and to learn from them many 
things which we are not in the habit of learning for ourselves. 
And it is very good for the Laity to be taught that they are not 
merely the recipients of the spiritual good which we are supposed 
to do to them, but are constituent parts of the Church and 
fellow workers with us, and that they ought to take some trouble 
in this matter, and to do it under a sense of responsibility. As to 
any fear lest the Laity should be disposed to tread either upon our 
heels or upon our toes, this, I am persuaded, may be dismissed as 
an idle dream. It must be remembered that the Laymen who are 
likely to be present on such occasions, however chosen or elected, 
will be the best, the most serious, the most thoughtful, and the 
most ready to give us help. 

But now I pass on to the Parish, and turn from the &\i\]Cieet ol <:.c^tl- 
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sultation in general to practical work in detail. And here I rejoice 
to know that everywhere the conviction is growing that " antho- 
rized and systematic Lay-agency, male and female," is needed to 
a far greater extent than we have it at present. And I think it 
may be said, in the first place, that without any change in our 
Church system, the parochial Clergy might do more in this direction 
than it has been their custom to do nitherto. How few, for instance 
call their communicants around them for the purpose of asking 
what each one of them will do in parish work ! Commonly we are 
content to get the communicants and to see that they lead orderly 
lives. But this, as I have said, is to allow each of them to be in a 
false position. Much more might be done than has hitherto been 
done in pressing this point upon the people. Then, again, associa- 
tions of Church helpers, male and female, might be formed in 
parishes far more generally than at present, to work out the two 
principles of common responsibility and division of labour. One 
parish too might learn from another. There is much experience 
stored up in such places as Yarmouth, Kidderminster, Doncaster, 
Leeds, which might be made useful elsewhere. Thus doubtless 
parochial work would be made systematic. Still it would not, 
according to my notion, come up to what is meant by the word 
'^ authorized." It would still depend upon circumstances, and woold 
be liable to collapse on a change of incumbency. 

In order to realise what is meant by "authorized,"! think we want 
the Bishop's mark upon selected parochial Lay-agents, both male 
and female. This would create a continuous tradition ; this would 
give the element of permanence, and so to speak, would incorporate 
Lay-af]jency in our Church-system. As regards Women, I would 
have them carefully selected and trained, medically and otherwise, 
during a sufficient probationary period — presented by the Clergy to 
the Bishop for his approval — and then sent, with his sanction, to 
work in Parishes, or Institutions, as the business of their lives, but 
without life vows. The two things are very different So I dismiss 
that part of the subject. With regard to Men, the mode of pro- 
cedure which I recommend is not very different, except that these 
would not be professionally set apart for religious work. The 
very essence of the Lay -agency of Men here contemplated is that 
they remain in their business and professions. I say nothing of 
Scripture Readers ; not because I am unconscious of the good ser- 
vice they have done. But they are paid agents of one particular 
grade. Nor do I say anything of a development of the order of 
Deacons. I doubt very much the possibility of having two sets of 
Deacons : one, as is the case now, in the probationary year for the 
Priesthood, the other, on the understanding of always remaining 
Deacons — unless indeed the latter w^ere to continue to be engaged 
in some business or profession. Deacons, however, are not Lay- 
naen ; and our present subject is Lay-agency. My earnest wish 
is to see in our parishes carefully selected, and well educated 
Lajmen working parochially under the Clergy, with the Bidiop's 
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formal sanction. I believe that on these conditions they would 
willinffly undertake responsibilities from which they would other- 
wise shrink, and that work might be wisely committed to them, 
which otherwise, if I may say so without disrespect, could hardly 
be safe in their hands, and that thus a machinery would be pro- 
Tided, which would vastly extend and strengthen the operations 
of the Church. 

A word may be said now, first upon the title of such officers, 
and then upon their duties. 

Perhaps the word ** Reader" might be sufficient, which has been 
sanctioned and accepted by some of the English Bishops : but I 
confess I do not like it ; partly because it is in danger of being 
confused with " Scripture Reader," partly because the mere reading 
of the Bible is by no means the most important part of such work 
as is required. Possibly more terms than one might be adopted, 
to correspond with different branches of work. The phrase *' Sub- 
deacon"* is not very satisfactory, and does not correctly describe 
the office I can think of nothing better than " Lay-Deacon." 
It may be an anomalous compound ; but it correctly designates 
both the condition of those who do the work and the nature of 
the work which they do. 

As to the work in general undertaken by such officers, a catalogue 
of many things might easily be made, to which no one could 
demur. Just as the Female Lay-agent would be occupied with 
questions of health, with attention to neglected children, with 
helping to prepare girls for Confirmation, with Sunday Classes of 
young women : so Men would find parallel lines of occupation in 
Evenmg Schools, in pioneer work and Missionary work of various 
kinds — ^all such work ffrowing, as it always does, in proportion as 
it is honestly attemptea. 

Here we touch the point, where the greatest differences of opi- 
nion are perhaps likely to arise. What we would say about preach- 
ing and the conducting of services ? Wliere are we to draw the 
line between the Clergyman and the Layman in these respects ? I 
confess I should find it difficult to draw a theoretical line. But I 
would draw a practical line at the Church Porch. I think it most 
important that the ordained Clergyman should retain in his own 
hands not only the general parochial superintendence, but all 
ministrations within the consecrated building, except as regards 
the Choir and the reading of the Lessons. So far I venture to 
differ from Archdeacon Hale, who some years ago proposed an 
order of Lay-ministers, with the conducting of certain services in 
the Church as one of their duties. This is one of the cases, I think, 
to which the Greek proverb is applicable, that " the half is greater 
than the whole." As to services in School Rooms or Mission Houses, 
these are among theopportunitiesin which Lay Church-officers might 
be most eminentlv useful. In such cases it is sometimes insisted 
that the Lav-minister ought always to read a printed sermon, from 
an approved book. I venture entirely to differ from^ihi&^e^^^^ccidL 
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to think that, if a Layman has the gift of utterance and of ex- 
position, he ought freely to exercise it. Indeed I am bold enough, 
perhaps rash enough, to go much further. It seems to me that it 
would be a very good thing if some of our Clergy did not preach at 
all, and if some of our Laity were to preach a great deal, — always, 
however, in co-operation with the Parish Clergyman, and with the 
safeguard of the Bishop's sanction, separately given to each such 
person and revocable at any time. 

Two objections to this view occur to me as natural, and at first 
sight serious. It is proper that I should state them and answer 
them as well as I can. 

It might be said that to put an official mark upon work of this 
kind might hinder, and take the place of, the voluntary work which 
is now done so well and so freely, and that it would be a very bad 
substitute for it. My answer is, that I believe it would have pre- 
cisely the contrary effect ; that it would stimulate a great deal of 
effort which is now dormant, and organize and consolidate a great 
deal which is now desultory. I have had some opportunity of 
inquiring into the matter on its feminine side. I have seen on the 
Continent the Parish Deaconess — ^an educated woman, work- 
ing, not for pay, but for the love of Christ, — with her mission room 
stored with simple medicines and whatever else may be needful for 
adding to the comfort of the suffering poor — forming a link be- 
tween the Pastor and the Physician— -ehciting large bounty, because 
the givers know that it will be properly applied — and surrounding 
herself by a committee of ladies, who work willingly, as feeling that 
every little fragment of time that they can spare from their nome 
duties has a real value, because it is combined with a system of 
charitable exertion that goes on continuously. And I could men- 
tion a similar instance nearer home, in the case of two ladies whom 
Dublin has contributed to Liverpool, where this system would have 
taken deeper root, and would have been strengthened by larger 
help, if good people would give a little more time to honest inquiry 
and open their hearts a little more widely to generous sympathy. 
I may just mention one illustration of the manner in which 
official female work does not weaken voluntary work, but, in fact, 
reinforces it. Our District Visitors must withdraw in the case of 
virulent fever ; and thus the help is lost when the need is the sorest 
And to answer this by saying that now and then a District Visitor 
is found who does not withdraw under such circumstances, is to 
trifle with a serious subject. For what we want is an agency com- 
mensurate with our needs. And what has just been said of Women 
is clearly, under changed circumstances, applicable to Men. A few 
educated men, well chosen, officially charged with definite duties, and 
scattered through the various parishes of the country, would bring 
a strong influence to bear on many inferior agents, would excite 
much that is now languid, and give coherence to much that is irre- 
gular. And after all, this objection, if pushed to its extreme point, 
wovld lead to an absurdity. We, the Clergy, are offidal workers- 
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yill any one say that, if our office "were abolished, the yolunteer 
fork would be more copious and systematic ? 

The other objection is, that we are so much divided into reli- 
^ous parties, that the establishment of a general system of this 
dnd would be impossible. Different Parishes, it might be said, 
nd even different Dioceses, might take different complexions in 
his matter of lay-agency, whether of men or women ; and what is to 
tappen, it niight be asked, when one Vicar or one Bishop succeeds 
nother of different sentiments ? Certainly the existence of these 
livisions cannot possibly be denied. In fact, nothing can be more 
oiserable than the Party Spirit which poisons our atmosphere. But 
ny reply to the objection is, that if Laymen had been associated 
nth us, throughout our Church frame-work — in labour and in 
onsultation — we should have had far less of this party spirit than 
ire have. This friendly friction would have a tendency to rub off 
ome of our clerical angles. We must admit that in clerical life 
here is some danger of angularity. Once or twice a week, in the 
»ulpit, we have everything our own way. If a Clergyman is suc- 
essfnl and popular, a little contradiction is the best possible 
[iscipline for nim. But how seldom does he get it ? I am inclined 
o lay great stress on the value of mixed meetings, merely as 
opportunities for forming acquaintance. We all belong to the same 
i^hurch, — and we ought at least to know one another. In propor- 
ion as we do know one another, we often find out that we differ 
)ss than we thought. In proportion, too, as we act together, we 
radually learn to agree more and more. Again, he Lay view of 
cclesiastical subjects is an important correlative of the Clerical 
ew ; and each is likely to be modified by being placed side by side 
th the other. 

Two remarks of a practical kind will complete what I have to 

', and will fill up the measure of my time. 

rhe first is this, that whatever arrangements we may make for ac- 

iplishing the union of Lay-men and Lay- women with the Clergy 

Church Ministries, we cannot be too careful in all outward 

!;ers, — in costume, for instance, or phraseology, — to avoid all 

itions of that which is distasteful to the majority of our fellow- 

trymen, and which, at the present crisis, is likely to excite 

cion. There is no doubt, for example, that the principle of 

.iation is one of great importance in this matter, and much 

will be laid by some on Sisterhoods and Brotherhoods. As 

Is the former, I would suggest that the Sisterhood element 

be viewed simply as a means to an end, just as association 

raining College is made subservient to the planting out of 

mistresses in various parishes. As regards the latter, in the 

ition of any thing like Guilds much must depend on the 

ad outward manner of them. In the formation of all 

associated bodies there is great risk of bottling up Party 

I its most concentrated and dangerous form. Therefor^ 

be careful. 
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The other remark is this, that in this matter, as perhaps in some 
others, we are likely to learn our best lessons from the experience 
of the Colonial Churches and our sister Church in the United 
States. They have some time ago been called upon to face some 
of the difficulties which we are beginning to feel, and they are 
already in advance of us in the solution of some important prob- 
lems. The Dioceses of New Zealand and Lichfield have, in the 
course of God's Providence, been brought together in so remark- 
able a manner that on that point I will say no more. I may men- 
tion the Diocese of Melbourne as one in which the cooperation of 
Clergy and Laity has been accomplished with very excellent 
results. But I believe we should especially derive benefit from a 
close study and a published account of the operations of the 
American Church, both in its General Convention and its 
Diocesan Conventions. I hold here in my hand a bundle of 

rtmphlets, all of which belong to the one Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
will simply read the titles of three of them: Women's Mission 
in the Christian Church ; The Church's Mission to Working Men ; 
The Vocation and Ministry of Church Members. And there is this 
difference between these three pamphlets and any that might be 
written by ourselves and published m Waterloo Place or in Grafton 
Street. These are all " Reports " carefully drawn up and presented 
to the Diocesan Convention. It is too late for any of us this year 
to attend the Triennial Conventions ; but I believe great benefit 
would result from sending some competent men in 1871 to study 
the ecclesiastical facts of America on the spot, and to give us the 
result on their return. 

Meantime it is our duty to keep this subject of Lay agency well 
under discussion. I am very glad that I am now to be succeeded 
by a Layman ; and if he and I do not in all respects agree, so much 
tne better for the purposes of debate. 



T. Gambier Parry, Esq. then read the following Paper : — 
Why does the Church need organized agency of the Laity ? 
What are the strongest agencies she can organize ? I propose to 
answer these questions shortly as the time allowed to me will per- 
mit — not by any means in respect of the Church of Ireland 
particularly, but of the Church generally at home and abroad. 
The Church's ^reat enemy seems to have drawn up his whole army 
in array for a last and desperate attack. The Church and the 
world must always be antagonistic, because the standard of God's 
faith is one thing, and the convenience of the world's respectability 
is another. 

The conceit of ignorance and the conceit of philosophy have 
equally filled the world with heresies and doubts. Human power 
and human reason have raised their standard of defiance. The 
glorification of human genius is the idea, and progress is the pas- 
filon of the day. The Church may y^ell bestir herself. She has 
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the faithful to encourage and the lost to regain. Thank God, she 
has those who are still true to her. They see her trouble. They 
see her on one side attacked by infidelity, on another by spiritual 
enemies in marching order. On yet another side they see her 
drawn down and weighted by a multitude of professed members, 
who, whether knowingly or unknowingly, are striving to lower to 
their own level, to what they please to think more convenient and 
suited to the times, that high standard of faith and doctrine of 
which the Apostolic Church is alone the depository and the guar- 
dian. And on yet another side they see her linked to earth by the 
force of a secular arm which has chilled her ardour, aud now checks 
her exertions and impedes her self-defence. 

The Church may well call her faithful Laity to their allegiance, 
and to her aid. God knows her difficulties. They have increased 
by her own fault, but their origin lies at one door and one only, 
that of the Church of Rome. That Church had a difficult task to 
perform in the dark times of the early Middle Ages. The intel- 
lectual resources of Europe were mainly concentrated within or 
around her Papal Court, or bound to her by some tie of interest 
This advantage appears to have raised her ambition, ambition in- 
duced abuse, abuse induced revolution, and revolution induced anti- 
pathy. Hence our troubles. The Reformers were true members of 
that Church. They saw her corruptions. Their object was not to 
reconstruct the Church, for that was neither needed nor possible, 
seeing that the Church is One, in its Master, its faith, its ministry, 
and its sacraments. Their object was simply to purge it of its 
dross and restore its purity. There had, however, grown up side 
by side with the true Reformers, men who marred their work, 
men who proved themselves as violent and excessive one way as 
Rome had been excessive on the other. It was a very extremity of 
reaction. Their object was not to reform but to destroy. 

Among the misfortunes which their violence produced, not the 
least was. the destruction of those institutions of lay brothers, as 
Dugdale describes them, " religious places, built, endowed and 
adorned to the glory of God, the service of Religion, and the relief 
of poor Christians." I mention these institutions, because they 
were conducted by laymen imder strict spiritual rule and organ- 
ization for hospitals and infirmaries, by the well-intended charity 
of their founders and benefactors. These all were swept away 
with ttTireforming hands, their sacred endowments secularized, and 
their very walls destroyed. Good Latimer protested against this 
wholesale destruction, and begged for the retention of two or 
three at least of such institutions, in each county, as centres for 
learning, piety and charity. He protested in vain. Good fell with 
bad, and the Puritans completed the universal ruin. 

Since those days the work of the laity in the Church has been 
weak and spasmodic. The lay helper has had no official status 
given to him in the Church. Lay- work has depended on accident, 
on individual religion in some clergymen, and mere ^t«>oTia\ w^X.'^ 
in some of the )aitjr, on local necessity, and so iot\Iki. T\i^ m\S!va 
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was often bright and beautiful, but it burnt alone, and was extin- 
guished by the first draught of adversity. 

The especial difference between all such lay work and that 
which is proposed for consideration here is " organization,^^ There 
has been plenty of it, but, alas ! the Church has been blind to avail 
herself of it till of late years. The great Protestant bodies, as they 
are called, meaning thereby, I suppose, the Wesleyans, the Anar 
baptists, Independents, Presbyterians, and others, essentially lay- 
associations, formed for religious purposes, have been organised with 
a completeness that might serve as a model to the Mother Church 
they have deserted. 

The Church has, however, by this time, learnt the value and the 
need of lay-help ; and with it she has learnt the lesson how unsatis- 
factory all such is, unless it be submitted to definite rule and 
discipline. District visitors, both men and women, are a sort of 
irregular troops, who have done, and may do, good service ; but at 
best they are well-meaning and unreliable volunteers. The 
organisation of Scripture readers was an improvement, but a 
dangerous one. They have often done invaluable work — but what 
thev have needed has been official status in the Church, under direct 
action of Diocesan authority and discipline. 

Such irregular lay-help induced a conviction that a more dis- 
ciplined system was necessary. In several colonial churches such 
more organised system has been already adopted, as, for instance, 
by the Bishop of Melbourne's revival of the old Church Order of 
Readers ; — the Bishop of Honolulu's similar course in instituting 
the order of reader and native catechist as lay-helper ; and the 
Bishop of Orange Free State's Missionary Brotherhood, in which 
the old order of catechists appear — " a body of men," as the Bishop 
describes them, ** trained in habits of self-denial, labour, and devo- 
tion, subject to their Bishop and Superior." 

All this is noble work, and in the right direction, at home and 
abroad, because it is based on the principle of organization under 
rule and authority. 

In the rapid progress of organized lay-agency at home, nothing 
has been more remarkable than the revival of the old order of 
deaconesses, and sisterhoods bound together by rule, under direct 
episcopal appointment and blessing in many dioceses, as for in- 
stance, in that of London, Oxford, Gloucester, Ripon, Manchester, 
and others. These associations are for works of active charity of 
all kinds, and for the not less valuable occasion of devotional retire- 
ment, for the culture of spiritual life and constant intercessory 
prayer. But I need scarcely refer to them now, for the battle of 
sisterhoods is won. They have passed the time and need of advo- 
cacy. The voice of Christendom has blessed the establishment of 
the Religious Houses of the Sisters of Charity. Those of the 
Russian and Roman Churches are well known. Protestant Ger- 
many has established them in Berlin, in Dresden, and at Kaiser- 
worth, with branches ui all directions. In England the subject 
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is not new either in desire or reality. Bishop Burnet (the historian 
of the Reformation) writing about 170 years ago, says, *' something 
like monasteries for women would be a glorious design, and might 
be set on foot as to the honour of a Queen on the throne." What 
he desired to see established under Queen Anne, we, thank God, 
have seen completed under Queen Victoria. I cannot here refrain 
from mentioning the case of a small religious community of women, 
established so long ago as a.d. 1725 by a lady at York. Although 
it was small, it su£Sces to illustrate what Bishop Burnet desired. 
It was a nucleus on which a very valuable establishment might 
have grown up ; but by the indifference and utilitarian spirit of the 
age between this and then, it has not been maintained even up to 
the religious intention of the foundress. It was not an almshouse, 
but in fiict a religious sisterhood, only that that title was not in use 
at that time. The abstract of the foundress's will runs thus, that 
she leaves " all her lands in trust for gentle-women who were never 
married ; who were of the religion practised in the Church of Eng- 
land, who should retire from the noise and hurry of the world, 
into a Religious House — ^a Protestant retirement, where they 
should be obliged to continue for life, where they might all live 
together, and form a congregation once at least every day at 
prayers." 

We may confide in God's blessing on the ministry of women in 
the Church. From the deaconesses in the early days, to the Sisters 
of Charity in our own, they have plied the same sweet service. The 
first minister our risen Lord employed was a woman, '* Go to my 
brethren and say unto them I ascend unto my Father" and thus the 
first note in the hymn of man's completed redemption was struck 
by a woman. 

The next step in the organised work of laity in the Church will 
probably be a greater and more powerful one. It was begun long 
ago, but it failed for want of discipline. It did good work, and not 
the least good was this, it proved that such organizations can 
only be reliable and effective, which are free from individualism, 
or private judgment, sentiment, and will. 

As long ago- as the year 1670, lay -brotherhoods of the Eng- 
lish Church were begun in London. Their origin was entirely 
among the laity. The vice and profligacy of the time caused 
a reaction. Men of all ranks in the English Church started 
back. Thev formed themselves into brotherhoods of professed 
piety. Then: annalist states that, as their numbers rapidly in- 
creased, there were at one time fully forty such confraterni- 
ties in London alone. Each of these societies was constructed 
upon a method — each had its rule. The order of their rules was 
as beautiful as it was simple. Those of one of them ran thus — 
" (1). To practise Christian poverty* of spirit, in the sense of their 
own imperfection and impurity; (2) to cultivate a disinterested 
mind, and renounce all carnal objects ; (3) to practise, habitual 
prayer to God with courageous and unwearied i^urswit oi ^w.^ 
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things as are agreeable to His will, and subservient to His glory; 
(4) unfeigned charity towards all men ; (5) quiet resignation to tne 
Providence of God in all events." Other companies of these 
brotherhoods had similar rules. Among them were interspersed 
such as these — (1) To love one another; (2) when reviled not to 
revile again ; (3) to speak evil of no man ; (4) to pray, when pos- 
sible, seven times a day. To appoint a Clergyman of the Church 
of England to direct them. To keep close to the Church, — and 
much else of a similar kind, which the time allowed for these papers 
obliges me to omit. 

Such were the lay-brotherhoods of the Church of England 
nearly 200 years ago. Their prescribed objects were — (1) The 
cultivation of the highest and purest religion among themselves, 
and the aiding each other in its attainment; (2) the constant em- 
ployment of their leisure in visiting the poor, tending the sick, and 
seeking those who were out of the way. Among tneir favourite 
occupations were the teaching of children in the faith of the 
Church, and the cultivation ot psalmody. Besides these things 
they adopted the practice of private fasting, especially before their 
approach to the Lord's table. They disallowed at their conferences 
all discourse on controversial matters, or state affairs — ^but aided 
each other to advance in heavenly-mindedness ; and accustomed 
themselves to holy thoughts in all places. 

I can only add my own impression, that such a code of rules and 
practices might have formed the education of the Saints. 

This is a little picture, and a very beautiful one, of former piety 
and organised lay-agency in the Church of this country. If men 
look shy on brotherhoods now-a-days, let them know that at the 
time I refer to, viz. : about 200 years ago, there existed forty such 
in London alone ; that half a century later they were in their full 
vigour. And for those who value the Reformed Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, I may add that both islands were scattered over 
with such brotherhoods — that they were fostered by the influence 
of such men as Ken, Beveridge, and Stillingfleet — that they were 
regarded with such interest and affection, that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1699 especially refers to them in, his charge — that 
in thi8 city Dublin there were ten such confraternities in the year 
1712, under the pastoral care of Archbishop King — and let me add 
also that the two great Church societies, viz. : that for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge, and that for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, were founded by the influence of men of those lay-brother- 
hoods of the Anglo-Catholic Church. 

So much then for our brotherhoods of the past. They flourished 
so long as their discipline was maintained. They drooped because 
they depended on individual exertion and piety. Had they been 
recognized and accepted by the authority of the Church, and 
incorporated into her system for charity sake, as school teachers, 
training colleges, and theological colleges, are for education, those 
reformed Catholic confraternities of England and Ireland would 
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have existed now, and to the end of time, to the great aid of the 
Church, and the consolation of the poor. 

Bnt unhappily our Church has had many precious things offered 
to her in vain by the self-sacrifice of her laity, which, had she but 
accepted them, would have crowned her head with jewels. 

My lord, I know not that it is worth the trouble to establish 
any organization in aid of religion, which does not -combine the 
elements of power and durability. There are among the laity at 
the present time many, very many, whose spirits are crushea by 
the life they are forced to lead. They long rather for the freedom 
and purity of spiritual life. They are ready to submit to a life of 
poverty, and to devote the energy of body and soul to cultivate 
spiritual life and to labour in woXs of charity. There are many, 
such as these, in full vigour of health and age, and there are others 
who, by trouble, or by some physical infirmit}', or other cause, are 
unfitted for the struggle and antagonism of secular life. The 
establishment of religious houses woiild afford at once to such men 
as these the retreat and the occupation which they sigh for. 

Such would be the communities which the modern necessi- 
ties of the Church demand. They would gather into centres of 
activity the scattered energies which are now wasted or lost. They 
would cast no disparagement nor indignity on the irregular work 
of good men with little leisure ; but tney would rather make that 
work perfect by giving to it the certainty and permanence which 
it lacks. Men or education, submitting to discipline, and living 
for charity, might thus be made so many right hands of the 
Church. It is useless to begin a catalogue of tneir resources, for 
their works might be as wide and as various as charity itself. 

Southey, an author whom no one, I presume, will charge with 
tinfaithfulness to the Church, writes in his Colloquies, about such 
establishments, thus : " What opportunities would they afford to 
literature, what aid to devotion, what refuge to affliction, what 
consolation to humanity !" And of sisterhoods he continues thus : 
" The establishment of Protestant nunneries upon a wise plan and 
liberal scale would be the greatest benefit that could possibly be 
conferred upon these kingdoms." Colloquies, pp. 35, 37. 

Archbishop Leighton (quoted by Burnet) said (with regard to 
religious communities of men), that *' he thought the great and 
fatal error of the Reformation was that more ot th^e houses and 
of that course of life, free from the intanglements of vows and 
other mixtures, was not preserved, so that the Protestant Churches 
had no retreat for men of mortified temper." 

Mr. Paget writes more fully thus, "If monasteries, instead of 
being swept away^ had been reformed . . . reserved for persons, 
not tied by monastic vows, but who, satisfied to endure hardship, 
and content with poverty, were ready, from the pure love of God, 
to devote themselves to preaching, study and prayer, our large 
towns woidd have been supplied, not as now with some three or 
four over-burdened cldtgymen^ but with a numeto\i&\>oA.^ oi xaaw^ 
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ready, under episcopal guidalice, to do the work of apostles and 
evangelists to multitudes now lying in darkness and in the shadow 
of death/' 

But for a description of the motive and inner life of such esta- 
blishments the most complete is in a quotation from Law*s Serious 
Call. That author, writing of the degrees of perfection for laity 
as well as clergy, advocates '* separation from the world," and 
** retirement," and adds '* the highest rules of holy living, devotion, 
self-denial, and renunciation of the world, chanty, virginity, and 
voluntary poverty, are founded on the sublimest counsels of Christ 

and His Apostles and all followed by the greatest Saints, 

of the best and purest ages of the Church." 

By such means and by such spirit as this the cause of the Church 
would be prospered, and its forces would be gathered. It would 
be brought more nearly to the homes and hearts of the poor — the 
Church's battle would be half won at once. 

Those communities of men, living under rule, would afford 
inexhaustible resources of benefit. From them could at once be 
drawn, with the greatest efficiency, trained men, fitted by study 
and experience for the minor or lay Orders of the Church. Great 
injury has resulted from the lapse of those valuable ministries. 
An Act was passed in the reign of Edward VI., ordering that 
provision should be made for their appointment, but it was not 
done. The Church too often waits while heresy and Rome snap 
up her people. It waits and waits in vain for some rich man to 
rise up from the crowd, and build churches and schools in its 
(crowded parishes. Why not rather begin with the men, and let 
the bricks and the mortar follow as they would? Why not avail 
itself of that ministry which the early Church employed, training 
her laymen as readers, catechists, preachers, and so forth, under 
direct episcopal authority and mission? Those lay orders were 
authoritatively settled as long ago as by the Council of Carthage, 
A.D. 417. Our Church, by neglecting these lay orders, has depri- 
ved herself of great strength, and has departed from the usage of 
very venerable antiquity. 

The present weakness of the Church results in great degree 
from her diffuseness. By revival of her lay-orders she would give 
authority and occupation to men who now employ their talents in 
the perpetuation of schism. She has taken too much for granted. 
She has trusted too much to spontaneous and individu^ action. 
She must wake at once, or wake too late, to her need of concen- 
trated and organized force within her ranks. She must assert 
herself, her mission, her authority. 

In all the ways open to her people for lives of devotion and 
charity, short of the greater or lesser orders of the Ministry, in 
none would the Church gain more vigour than in the communities 
of Lay Sisterhoods, Brotherhoods, and Guilds. The models upon 
which these would be founded should vary according to the pur- 
pose of each, and the class of persons fof which tney wonla be 
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formed — some open and of slight discipline for persons living in 
the world, but privately under rule, employing their leisure in pre- 
scribed works ; — others close and with strict order for persons able 
to devote themselves entirely, living in community under a superior. 
But it might be well that they should not be too numerous. Large 
commimities under one head, with numerous branches, constantly 
supervised, constantly occupied, acting under direct authority and 
encouraged by Episcopal visitation, would be a tower of strength 
to the Cnurch. in their lower branches they should descend to 
companies and Guilds of the young, and in all they should extend 
from our home to our colonies. These are no vague Utopian ideas, 
but such as have been realized in other branches of the Church, to 
their inestimable benefit. The larger the body the wider the 
sphere of sympathy open to its memoers, the greater the vigour of 
action, the stronger the support to the individual, and the more 
powerful the front presented to the world. 

In such communities of the highest character, two rules must 
ever be paramount and indispensable, viz., for the practise of pov- 
erty and of perfect obedience. There are few matters about which 
so great and general misapprehension exists as that concerning 
*' "^ws." Their use is forgotten, their abuse only is remembered. 
Vows are sanctioned throughout the Holy Scriptures by the most 
illustrious examples. There is the widest difference between a 
monastic or life-long vow, or one forced upon a reluctant person, 
and one taken in free will for a limited perioS, and after long pro- 
bation of the life, in which that vow marks a step. Such only are 
the vows required in the religious houses of the Church. They 
are indeed no more nor less than solemn declarations, formally 
made of submission to the Rule during residence, and obedience 
to the Superior. Without such no order could be maintained. In 
that sense a vow is a double benefit. It is as a drawn sword before 
the door. It scares insincerity, and lays bare low motive. A vow 
is a confirmation to a strong mind, and a resource to a weak one. 
In prospect a vow is a caution and a safeguard, in retrospect a 
privilege and a support. The word ** Vow " is, however, so com- 
monly misunderstood at present in the Church of England, that, 
for all who value the right and guarded use of the principle invol- 
ved in it, it might be desirable to drop the employment of the 
word, so long as it be really an offence, retaining its meaning and 
its use, " in such a promise of obedience solemnly made," as is in 
accordance with the principles of the Reformed Church. 

Of the practice of Poverty I need only say that it is enjoined 
by Our Lord. His words are the highest standard of our life. 
One of His commandments was, " Be ye perfect," and in another 
place He explains its obedience. He says, " If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast and give to the poor." The practice of 
poverty is therefore one of Christ's own institutions, in the Coun- 
sels of Perfection. 

It would be vain to attempt here a description o{ ^^^m'ojvj Q\)ck&T 
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ways that are open for the agency of the Church's faithful laity. 
One is, however, pre-eminent, viz : the combination of laity and 
clergy in synods and conferences. It would be difficult to devise 
any scheme promising a wider benefit, more likely to induce unity, 
to mitigate party spirit, and to invigorate the whole body of the 
Church. 

But there is yet another side of the picture. If the Church 
to expect this devotion and self-sacrifice irom her laity, she must 
first inspire them with confidence in herself. It was not very long 
ago that there rose up from the crowd single figures — ^figures which 
have now grown into a multitude, protesting, not merely against 
vice and ungodliness, but against the weakness of the position 
taken by the Church, her laxity in discipline, her feebleness under 
State pressure, her loss of courage as a militant, her wavering voice, 
her timid silence. They had seen her people wandering in a Babel 
of sects — left to form their own standards of religion by that vague 
meteor, the light of undisciplined conscienee. The protest was 
renewed, that the fault was not of the laity but of the authorities. 
The Church's regiments were scattered because her voice faltered 
in command. 

Thank God, the warning protest was not in vain. If there be 
now a cry of " the Church in danger" it is because her foundations 
are attacked, and her faith assaulted. The strength of her enemies 
is their organisation and their definiteness — by these they bind to 
them the heart and the reverence of their followers. The Church's 
people ask their way. Is it the State that is to be the interpreter 
of our faith, or are you ? If the trumpet give an uncertain sound 
who will prepare himself for the battle r The world waits for no 
answer, its voice is clear enough ; it says, " We want a more com- 
prehensive religion. Life, busmess, society, science, demand much 
of us." I quote their own words, " We want a more charitable, a 
more Christian Church." What ! is the Gospel truth or fable ? 
Near two thousand years ago the Church, and she only, was declared 
to be '* the pillar and ground of the Truth." Is she now to reduce 
that ground to sand? is she to make that pillar flexible? is she to 
chip off pieces from the great Comer Stone, to suit the convenience 
of the passers by ? 

Iler true sons rally round her. Only let the Church hold fast 
by the high standard of the Faith. Her decision will rally the 
wavering and the deserter, her courage will command fidelity. 
Being true to her own, they will do battle for her Faith. And 
when in the end they lay down their arms in repose, they will 
testify of her truth, in the words of the Prophet, not as a mere 
enthusiastic aspiration, but as a loved reality, '* Thou dost keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee." 
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DISCUSSION. 

The Very Rev. William ATKnra, D.D. {Dean of Ferns), — There is an 
old saying, ** There are two sides to every question ;*' yet it seems to me 
our present subject has but one side. Are we, the clergy, to avail ourselves 
of lay agency ? I can conceive only one answer : '* Yes.'' Ought this lay 
agency to be systematic, and authorized ? The same reply must be repeated. 
Whatever be the system, or whatever authority be invoked, there can be 
no doubt of the fact, that both system and authorization are desirable. 

Again, as to the point of view from which this question is to be regarded, 
there is but one, and that is the Church point of view — the High Church, if 
yoa wish to call it thus. We cannot take any Low Church view of this 
matter ; we cannot say, Let every lay helper do as he sees right in his own 
eyes ; let all the good and pious people, who work in our parishes, be inde- 
pendent of us and of one another ; let there be no system. We cannot say. 
Let there be no one to authorize ; no supervision by the rector of the parish ; 
no authorization from him of the lay-helper, under the bishop's sanction ; 
no prayer of the Church on his appointment to his sphere of. labour. This 
is one of the questions that make us all good Churchmen in a moment. 
Let but a few Plymouth Sisters, or a few Evangelist Brethren, enter our 
pariahes, and we all, see the necessity for systematic agency ; we all, condemo 
the unauthorized teaching. 

Our subject has been treated, in the paper read by the Dean of Chester, 
from an English point of view. I shall take an Irish view. The paper by 
Mr. Gambler Parry taught us the great height to which lay-agency, under 
■ystem, has been advanced in England. We are hardly beginning ; we are 
but learning the ABC. We shall press on I hope and greatly improve ; 
but I trust we shall never reach, nor desire to reach, towards those heights 
already attained in the English institutions we have just heard of. 

In our review of lay agency, as regards the Irish part of the United 
Church, we, the clergy, admit that there is a great amount of what we may 
call spiritual " vis viva ^ among our Laity. Some of this force is at work, 
fairly systematic and partially authorized, and doing good service, but a still 
greater amount lies in the inert mass not yet evolved ; and another quantity 
of this force is at full work, but is employed unadvisedly, and often acts 
injuriously. An example of each fact I shall state in the briefest form. 
1st. We must acknowledge, with gratitude to God for his blessing on their 
work, the vast amount of help that the clergy have received from the 
Laity in the work of the Sunday-school. 2ndly. We have in a small degree 
reoeived help in the management of the charitable institutions in our parishes, 
bat not at all to the amount that we might if it were more sought, not at 
all to the amount that we certainly should, if there were system and organi- 
zation, and if it were felt by all, as it ought to be felt, that the Clergy should 
have every facility afforded to them to give themselves continually to Prayer 
and to the ministry of the Word, and have less to do with serving tables. 
3rdly. As to the unadvised and sometimes injurious agency, I may give as 
an example, the practice of parochial visiting by good and well inteatlcmfid 
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people witl^oiit clerical supervision, many of whom take in hand a yariety of 
cases and treat spiritual maladies as the simplest things possible. No 
circumstances of the cases are inquired into— all are treated alike. 

Hardened and really impenitent sinners are comforted by the assurances 
that all are equally lost. That those dark spots of sin which dwell on the 
conscience, and have not been rubbed out by the wear and tear of life, are just 
what everyone feels, and ought to feel, and just what are felt by the guileless 
spirit who comforts thus a guilty creature frightened — ^but not penitent — 
guilty of crimes of which the visitor has happily formed no conception. 
The case is treated by the clerg3rman, who sees it necessary to lead to con- 
trition, to penitence, to reparation ; the visitor is teaching that there ought 
to be at once all the fulness and joy of believing, and all the peace of aa 
experienced and sanctified believer. Nor is this all — we are members of a 
Church in whose Canons it is laid down, that Preachers in the same pulpit 
should not take opposite views of doctrinal points, and yet we have con- 
stantly in our parishes our lay-helpers inculcating, in visits from house to 
house, opposite views of doctiine from what we preach. Indeed from the 
nature of the circumstances we are now considering, this must oftener be 
the case than we know of, for the lay-helpers who coincide with their pastor 
in doctrinal views, are likely to take counsel with him, but those who do 
not coincide are more likely to be at work without his supervision, some- 
times without his knowledge ; in either case however, in my opinion, they 
act unadvisedly and injuriously. 

Is there no remedy for all this loss of spiritual via tfioa ; no means of 
directing all the forces in one direction, so that they shall not neutralize 
one another ; no plan by which we can evolve more forces under system and 
organization ? There surely must be, and certainly such organization ought 
to be diligently sought for. 

In the first case to which I have referred, once, in my experience 1 
discovered how the lay agency may be rendered systematic. A clergy- 
man, — one who has ceased from his labours, — one not of name or cf 
great learning or attainments, but a good man, with a love for details 
and system, asked the teachers of the ten senior classes in his Sunday- 
school to meet him once a week to read over the chapters for the following 
Sunday's lessons, and to consider difScult texts together. Thus a system 
commenced, and it succeeded and progressed, till it became the oppor- 
tunity to him of indoctrinating all his teachers with his views (they were 
decidedly Evangelical 1 may mention). He secured by it, that all taught 
his views of doctrine. It was very simple and quite successfuL If the 
teachers had been at first drawn together with the expressed design of 
making them coincide, probably it might not have succeeded, but we can 
easily see this weekly meeting of the teachers with the pastor must ulti- 
mately lead to uniformity of teaching in the school. Those who cannot 
argue at the lecture their views against the clergyman will either come over 
by degrees, or convinced against their will, of the same opinion still, they 
will be led to resign their posts. 

Is it not possible that some similar and equally simple system might be 
found to give steadiness and uniformity to the visits of laymen among our 
parishioners, giving instructions, or inducing them to read certain books, 
and after adequate knowledge of their sentiments, granting to them, both 
male and female, a delegated authority from their own Hector, confirmed by 
the Bishop of the diocese. This is the system adopted by the Lay Helpers 
Society, and it works admirably. la liot thia a step deairable in evaay 
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parish ? So far, at least, we may safely follow in the steps of dur English 
brethren. 

But have we here the agents willing to put themselves under super- 
Tision, ready to act systematically and under due authority ? Yes, my 
Lord Archbishop, we have. As a proof of tlus, I place in your Grace's 
hands a document entrusted to me to bring forward at this Congress. I 
cannot now turn aside to read it to this audience, though I would willingly 
do so ; but the memorial proves this, that there are here in Dublin many, 
very many of our sisters who are only waiting to be invited to co-operate 
with our clergymen. They are anxious for systematic and authorized lay 
agency, and in God's name, and for Christ's cause they offer themselves for 
the work — each as she can, so many hours, each day or each week, to be 
assigned by her, during which she will be found ready to undertake any 
work allotted to her. Ever obedient to the caU of the pastoral authority, 
yet never entering any parish without the approbation of its rector. These 
our sisters will work under authority, but they do not seek to leave home 
duties, or to retire into dark comers to avoid the trials or perplexities, or 
self-denials of the positions assigned them under the providence of God. 

But I must hasten to the question of the authorization of such institu- 
tions, as we have heard of from Mr. Parry. Lay agency, I hold, ought to be 
systematic, and to render it so is a legitimate subject for experiment. Let 
idl varieties of system be tried and proved. This they are doing in England, 
and we ought also to try. Then, when sufficient experiments have been made ; 
ihen^ not before, we should seek for the Church's authorization. Now, on 
this part of our subject, here in Ireland at least, the first question asked is 
invariably — Are these institutions scriptural ? Have we texts to support 
such authorized lay helpers and these sisterhoods ? Can we find authority 
for vows of retirement from life, and for voluntary poverty 1 Where are 
the texts ? There is sometimes added the usual observations — '' These 
things are Romish — they are all Popish." This latter I dismiss, inasmuch as 
any value it has can be resolved into the former query, '^ Are these various 
systems Scriptural ?" and in any other form, it is not a question on the 
merits. 

Now, with respect to the question of Scripture authority, as I am to dis- 
cuss the matter as an Irishman, I shall follow the custom of my country, 
which is to demand a direct answer, and yet be unwilling to give one. I 
shall, therefore, say, as the direct answer demanded, Yes, they are Scriptural ; 
but let me explain the sense in which I conceive them to be ScripturaL 

I do not appeal to this or that text. I do not think St. Paul's allusion to 
'' the widows, " or to whatever institution admitted lay helpers after three 
score years, has anything to do with the ^matter. Just as I reject the 
application of the passage *' Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of his saints " to Monkish institutions, though it has been so used, so I 
reject all those applications of texts that are often tried to support details 
of Church polity. Our ground is much higher. Jesus Christ, the bead of 
our Church, established a kingdom ; he honoured it by calling it the King- 
dom of Heaven : by that he designated the visible Church, and he in- 
tended it to have the power of making its laws, to bind its members by 
enactments of its own, and to loose them from others. General principles 
in abundance he left for the guidance of her law givers, but no details. 
Even St. Paul, when he went to set things in order, tells us not^ Komo ot 
vhai he did set in order^ le^t the details might mislead \xa. In. ^o^ ^^taa 
w© hold that it is the oMce, the duty of the Ohuxcli to xedxxc© \« «5%\«ai^ 
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and to organize lay agency ; and, holding this principle, we are glad to see 
every attempt that is made, whether by Scripture reader societi.es, or Bible 
women, or lay teachers, or even by those institutions which approach nearer 
to being copies of Rome's sisters of charity. It is a fair and lawful experi- 
ment, and it is to be desired that each party in the Church (alas ! that we 
are obliged to speak thus) should try to enfore its own system. Thus let 
all be proved. 

One plausible objection I notice. If all this question is to be resolved 
into the greater question of Church goverment, what can we do, when 
we really have no executive powers ? Now, let those who urge this, 
consider that the advance as yet made with systematic and organized lay 
agency has not arrived at that point at which the interference of the 
governing power of the Church is required. The State does not interfere 
with hospitals or lunatic asylums, or with mendicity institutions for years 
— no, not for centuries. The part that is experimental is carried out 
fairly ; slowly, yet surely, the State learns from the experience of years. 
After due observation, it introduces system or adopts the system that has 
best succeeded. So ought the Church, as a kingdom, allow its subjects 
liberty under its sanction and with its approval to try various systems, 
and when sufficient trial has been made, then to authorize, then to make 
rules and laws. This matter is but in its infancy among Protestants. We 
do not yet want a Church 'enactment. Let us rather be philosophers at 
present, and make more experiments. Thus we at present need not hesitate, 
or make objections on the want of executive power in Convocation, or that 
we have no Convocation, and such like difficulties ; rather let us work on 
with lay agency and experiment on it, and the very need of authorization, 
which after a time, it must demand, wiU help us to regain for our United 
Church those powers which, as a kingdom, she ought to possess ; which, 
though she may have shared with the State, she should never have alto- 
gether lost for herself. 

One word as to what the experiments of the Roman Catholic Church 
have taught. In my opinion, monasteries and nunneries have been failures ; 
and so, a priori^ we ought to have expected. Action, not contemplation, 
is the life of Christ's Church. It is not for male or female to retire into 
those dark comers and spend their years in holy devotion, and a Platonism 
of adoration ; to be af work for God is the end and design of the Christian's 
daily service. There are, perhaps, some cases in which these houses for 
the sisters are desirable, but they are exceptions ; they should not afford 
a too easy escape from home duties, or even from the difficultly which beset 
those who desire to join in the work of the Church, or be an encouragement 
to the broken -heartedn ess of disappointed affection. We should remember 
those words of our Catechism, the bravest words which uninspired man ever 
wrote — ** To do our duty in that stat« of life to which it liad pleased God to 
call us." 

The Rev. C. P. Reichel, D.D. : — The subject on which I am going to say a 
few words may appear, perhaps, to go beyond the bounds marked out by those 
who settled the program of this Congress. But I hope that you, my Lord 
Archbishop, and Christian friends, will not think me improperly digressing 
when you have heard what I intend advancing on behalf of the Revival of 
the Primitive Diaconate, or deacon's office, as one of the best methods, if 
not the very best, of attaining the object contemplated under the head of 
** Authorized and Systematic Lay Agency, Male and Female." 

Tbo motto of my remarks may weWAoe ^ncsl Vn \Saft ^otds^ " Look unto 
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the rook whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye are 
digged " (Is. li. 1). Look, in other words, to the primitive and apostolic 
constitution of the Church, which must surely be the best. 

L What then was the primitive diaconate ? or, in other words, in what 
respects did the office of deacon in the earliest Church differ from ours, so 
as to admit of my speaking of reviving it 1 

I think it differed in the following respects : 

1. That it was much more of a lay office than ours is : in consequence 
of which, 

2. It admitted of being conferred on women as well as men : 

3. And thirdly (and this is a most important difference), it was a real, 
permanent and substantive office, instead of being, as the (Uaconate is with 
us, a mere step or passport to a higher office. The deacon in earliest times 
was not, as he now is, the mere chrysalis of the presbyter or priest. 

I will take these points of difference in succession. 

1. In our Church (or, indeed, in the whole modern Western Church) the 
office of deacon is purely clerical, and differs from that of presbyter only in 
these two things, that a deacon cannot absolve, and cannot consecrate the 
Eucharist. For though deacons cannot preach without being specially 
licensed thereto by the bishop, this license is, I believe, invariably given as 
a matter of course ; whilst that part of iheit duty for which the office was origi- 
naUy created, the attending to the wants of the sick and poor, is to no greater 
extent performed by them as deacons, than it is by every clisrgyman as such. 

Now in the earliest Church this was not so. Not only were the first 
deacons created for the very purpose of *^ serving tables " in contradistinc- 
tion to preaching the Word of God (Acts vi. 1), (for I take the liberty of 
following the general tradition in supposing that the seven were deacons, 
though not perhaps the first so ordained, in spite of the doubtji of the 
Council in Trullo) not only were the seven thus created for a lay rather 
than for a spiritual function, but deacons throughout the earliest and purest 
ages of the Church discharged most of the duties which are supposed to be 
performed by churchwardens and sidesmen, nay even by vergers and 
sextons amongst us ; thus dignifying the very lowest functions necessary 
for the Church ; and it is one indication of the decadence of the diaconate 
proper, when in subse<ftient times we find a host of minor orders, unknown 
to the apostles* times, called into existence for the discharge of duties which 
the deacons began to think beneath them. Thus, besides attending espe- 
cially to the wants of the sick and poor, the deacons admitted the faithful 
into the assembly and took care that they were duly and orderly placed 
there ; the young men who carried away the bodies of Ananias and 
Sapphira (Acts v. 6, 10) were very probably deacons of the Hebrew Church, 
of earlier creation than those of the Hellenistic Church, whose creation and 
ordination is recorded in Acts vi. ; the deacons not merely acted as door- 
keepers by admitting into the assembly, but looked to their behaviour 
during worship, roused their flagging devotion at certain times during the 
sacred offices, by the exhortation, *' Let us pray : let us pray more earnestly ;" 
read aloud the Scriptures, especially the Gospel, in their hearing : they 
acted as the bishop's eyes and hands by reporting to him anything it con- 
cerned him especially to know, and by bearing his messages and orders : 
they took charge of the vessels used in the Holy Communion : they 
distributed the consecrated bread and wine, though they themselves 
never consecrated ; they baptized — indeed, it seems to have been oiSkft o^V 
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their chief funotioDs to do this ; and they sometimes, bat probably yery 
seldom, preached. 

Now these fuuctions, except the last named, are by no means what we 
call clerical, and even baptising and preaching were not reckoned properly 
clerical functions in the earliest Church, or indeed in any age of the Church, 
for lay baptism has been always considered valid ; and of lay preaching, 
under the hishop^a aaneUofiy we find numerous instances in almost every 
century. With the hiahop*8 sanction, I repeat, for I must take this oppor- 
tunity of protesting against the wild notion that because the 500 brethren 
who saw the risen Saviour at once (l-Cor. xv. 6), were j»er^ap« present when 
he gave the eleven his last commission (Matt. xviiL 16-20), (though St. Paul's 
language in the next verse (1 Cor. xv. 7) seems quite opposed to this); and 
because the first believers who were driven out of Jerusalem by the persecu- 
tion that followed the martyrdom of Stephen, went everywhere prodaimisg 
(IvayyiXiZofievot) the Word, making known to those they met the glad tidings 
of the risen Redeemer, that iherefore every private Christian has a right to 
set up as a preacher and teacher of others without the least regard to order : 
A notion which would reduce the army of Christ to the condition of a 
disorderly and undisciplined rabble. 

2. Again, it is well known that female deacons existed from the apostles' 
times down to the end of the twelfth century in the Eastern, and to the 
sixth century in the Western Church, and that they were ordained by 
imposition of the bishop's hands according to the Apostolic Qonstitutions and 
to the canons of the Council of Chalcedon, one of the four first general 
councils whose canons our Church accepts. Now it has always been held, 
agreeably to the spirit of St. Paul's words, '^ I suffer not a woman to teach, 
nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence " (1 Tim. iL 12), 
that spiritual office, properly speaking, as being necessarily connected witii 
the power of teaching and authority, cannot be held or administered by 
females. The very existence, then, of a female diaconate goes far to prove 
that in those early times the diaconate was considered a lay, rather than a 
spiritual function. 

3. And this, again, explains why it was in those times a permanent and 
substantive office, an office which men were often content to hold for life. 
Had the diaconate then been what it is now, a mere transition to the priest- 
hood ; had the deacon been considered a mere unfledged priest, the very 
same result would have taken place then as now ; no one would have been 
satisfied with a merely transitional and imperfect office, and deacons for life 
would have been unknown. 

I suspect, indeed, that in the earliest times it was not necessary to be a 
deacon in order to become a priest, or a priest in order to become a 
bishop ; in other words, that ordinatio per saltuniy as it is called, was in the 
early Church rather the rule than the exception. There is no prohibition 
of it before the Council of Sardica (a. d. 347), and the reason given by its 
Tenth Canon for prohibiting it is not one of necessity, but simply one of 
expediency. Such ordinations are uot declared invalid, but only undesir- 
able, because they sacrifice that test of fitness for higher office which the 
due administration of lower office afibrds. In the same way speak the 
Apostolic Constitutions, (I quote them not as authoritative, but simply as 
historic evidence) : " Let no one who is only just converted from heathenism 
or reclaimed from vice be made at once a bishop, for it is not fit that he 
who has given no proof of himself should be made the teacher of others, 
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unless tt he so ordered according to divine grace or providence, leard Odav x^ptv. 
Here the very prohibition, as you perceive, is accompanied with an excep- 
tion, intended to take in such a case as that of Ambrose ; and the very 
prohibition on such grounds, proves the existence of the practice. 

Indeed we cannot deny the intrinsic validity of ordinatio per saltum, 
unless we choose to say that some of the most illustrious bishops, both in 
the Eastern and Western Churches, of whom I may take Athanasius and 
Ambrose as instances, were never bishops at all. And what is most remai'k- 
able, such ordinations seem to have been common in the Ancient Irish 
Church, a fact which may, I conceive, be considered almost decisive of the 
usage of that part of Christendom from which Ireland derived its Chris- 
tianity and its orders.* For the Ancient Irish Church, before it became 
oorrupted by Roman interference under the patronage of England, was 
peculiarly tenacious of her customs on the very ground that she had derived 
them from the highest authority. (Vide Dr. Todd's St. Patrick, pp. 70-76), 

Thus it would appear, that in the earliest and purest times, the three 
orders were not like a ladder or staircase, one round or step of which must 
be taken ere the second is reached, but rather like seats of different heights, 
or placed on different levels. 

XL Now without recommending anything so revolutionary as a return 
to this usage, however venerable, I would venture to suggest, 

1. That the diaconate be reduced to its original condition, in so far as 
that can be done by making it a real substantive office in itself, and not 
a mere step to the priesthood. 

And to obviate all difficulties connected with this, 

2. That deacons be no longer required by custom, for they are not re- 
quired by law, to abandon all secular employments or caUings except teach- 
ing. Unless, indeed, they wish to dedicate themselves wholly to the ministry, 
and to go on to the higher office of presbyter or priest. 

For saying that there is no law or canon of our Church which obliges 
deacons to resign their secular callings, I have the authority of my friend 
the Archdeacon of Meath, well known as one of the best ecclesiastical 
lawyers in Ireland, though he be not graced with the appropriate academic 
degree, which, indeed, could reflect no lustre on him, since it is conferred 
by all our ancient Universities without any regard to the knowledge or the 
ignorance of its wearers. 

The office of a deacon in the Church is thus defined in the ordinal : — 

'* It appertaineth to the office of a Deacon, in the church where he shall 
be appointed to serve, to assist the priest in divine service, and specially 
when he ministereth the Holy Communion, and to help him in the distribu- 
tion thereof, and to read Holy Scriptures and Homilies in the Church ; and 
to instruct the youth in the Catechism ; in the absence of the priest to bap- 
tize infants, and to preach, if he be admitted thereto by the bishop. And 
forthermore it is his office, when provision is so made, to search for the 
nek, poor, and impotent people of the parish, to intimate their estates, 
names, and places where they dwell, unto the Curate, that by his exhorta- 
tion they may be relieved wii^ the alms of the parishioners or others.'' 

Now all i^ese functions, except, perhaps, that of preaching, might well 

* The most ancient Churches of GanI, frobfi which St Patrick probablj came^ had 
receiTed Christianitj from the Eaut But Christianity may probably ha^e ex\a\A^ m \tf^a.Ti\ 
before the time of St. Patrick, and tbns bave a^more directly Eastern <>t\^t\. 
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be discharged by any pious layman of good sense and fair education. So 
that what I am proposing really comes to this : to increase and extend the 
amount and the kind of assistance that laymen are often glad to give to clergy- 
men, and by raising such lay agents into regular officials of the Church, at 
one and the same time to give them greater weight with the people, and to 
keep them in more orderly subordination. 

Probably there are few clergymen in this room with large parishes who 
do not sufifer from the present dearth of curates — a dearth which, in Ireland, 
Mr. Gladstone's beneficent proposals, if carried out, will raise to absolute 
famine. Many of us are literally crushed by the weight of what I may call 
almost mechanical duty, for whidi we can get no assistance under the present 
state of things. And yet, I dare say that almost every one of these suffering 
incumbents could name several men, each in his own parish, most fit to be 
made deacons in every respect required by the ordinal save one. *' Virtuous 
conversation and sufficient instruction in Holy Scripture " are not uncom- 
mon ; but where now, even amongst University men, shall we find that 
'* learning in the Latin tongue '' which the ordinal demands, and which in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, when the ordinal was settled, meant the power of 
speaking Latin with fluency, if not with perfect accuracy*? Perhaps, there- 
fore, a good general education may be allowed to take the place of an 
accomplishment which has almost died out, even at the seats of learning. 

But, perhaps, the most powerful recommendation of my proposal is, that 
by giving a recognized position and sphere in our own Church to zealous 
men impatient of inaction, it would keep within her pale numbers who now 
leave her for denominations where they have more scope for their abilities 
and energies. Probably nothing has so much injured our Church, — not the 
abuse of patronage by statesmen or private individuals, not the lethargy 
and nepotism of bishops, not the carelessness of the clergy, — ^nothing has 
done so much mischief as the exclusion of the laity from all part and lot 
in her service. The revival of the primitive diaconate would do away with 
this — would bridge over the fatal chasm which has separated the clergy 
from the laity ; for in her deacons she would have an order common to 
both, open to every intelligent and pious layman, giving him that interest 
in Church matters which can alone spring from authorized activity in her 
service. There can be no difficulty as to the higher order, if it be only 
understood, that though a deacon need not abandon his secular calling, a 
priest must. Whilst this very difference would put the office of priest or 
presbyter in a higher and more sacred light before the people. At present 
there is but a shade of visible distinction between the young deacon, just 
ordained in the plenitude of his inexperience, and the presbyter. They 
wear the same dress, they live the same life, they do nearly the same things. 
But if our people saw in every large Church numerous deacons waiting on 
the priest in order to assist him reverently, according to primitive usage, 
especially at the sacrament, by giving to each communicant the consecrated 
elements with the prescribed words, and thus expediting the service with- 
out abridging and thereby spoiling it ; catechising the young, visiting, each 
in some district assigned to him, and reporting to the priest thooe cases 
which might require his office and his experience ; occasionally, perhaps, 
ascending the pulpit, when specially gifted and specially licensed and 
Specially invited ; connected with the laity by their life and avocations during 
the week, with the clergy by the reverent and most useful assistanoe they 
could ^'ive them on the Lord's-day and during service, but never occupyiug 
anjr position of apparently independent «t\i>3[iOTv\»5 •, V3t«5 ^OMld^ I t]]dnk, 
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conceive a more distinct notion of the real difference between the two 
orders, and entertain juster views than they generally do of the work and 
dignity of the purely spiritual function. 

Every consideration I have urged applies with equal force to the revival 
of the female diaconate. That cannot be a useless o£5ce which apostles 
instituted, and to the holders of which St. Paul addressed greetings and 
thanks, and gave commendatory letters. Women can gain each others sym- 
pathy and confidence where men, even though they be the ministers of Christ, 
may hardly venture to intrude. In eastern countries, where women are se- 
cluded from male society in the zenana or harem, female deacons are simply 
necessary, if missions are to reach the souls of one half of the population. 

Summing up, then, I would say, that to revive the primitive diaconate 
must be good in itself, because it is reverting to the theory and practice of 
the purest times ; good in its effects, because it will afford an immensely in- 
creased amount of assistance in Church work where such assistance is most 
needed and can least be payed for ; because it will retain in the Church 
much zeal and piety which are now lost to us for want of scope ; and because 
it will contribute in the highest degree, not only to the service, but also to 
the dignity and estimation of the priesthood. 

And, besides all these advantages, that it may be effected with the utmost 
ease, without the introduction or the change of a single law or canon, by any 
bishop who is not paralysed by the fear of doing something not improper 
but — unusuaL 

The Rev. Jambs Barosley. — Dean Howson opened the session this morning 
by reading for us one of the most striking and practical Essays I have ever 
heard upon the subject of Lay Agency ; and he has laid this vast assembly 
under great obligations by giving us such a paper. As so much has been said 
about lay agency that is to be, may I just for two or three minutes trouble 
you with a slight account of a lay agency already in operation in the 
Church ? In the year 1836 Mr. Frederick Sandes, a layman, employed in 
the East India House in London, conferred with a few clergymen there about 
the social condition of the Church of England, mainly caused by the want of 
Church accommodation and pastoral superintendence. The result of the 
conference was the formation of a society for the collection of funds for 
distribution amongst overworked and underpaid clergymen, to enable them 
to pay curates, and also to provide that wherever the vicar of a parish, or 
the incumbent of a district, saw that a la3rman could be employed in the 
parish or district with advantage, arrangements might be made to secure such 
lay help for the Church in that locality. We should have expected that a 
proposal like this would have met with a universal welcome, but instead of 
that, it was met by aU kinds of opposition ; and it was actually declared that 
employment of lay agents under these circumstances was an invasion of the 
authority of the Church in England, and that if the Church allowed it to 
continue it would hasten its downfall. The only prelate who gave in his ' 
adhesion to that society was the weU known Dr. Sumner — elarum et 
venerahile nomen — who in a sermon preached on behalf of the society, said 
that " we ought never to see danger where God has prescribed duty." 

For a layman to devote a little of his time to do what every layman is 
bound to do according to his measure, cannot be in any wise imhealthy. 
That society for thirty-two years has been employing hundreds of lay agents, 
under the conditions that 1 have mentioned. I may allude to one instance 
which came under my experience, when incumbent of a parisli in M«iic^\v!^\/^T^ 
some years ago. There I bad ten thousand poor under my cfiace, ^xi^^^^sx^^ 
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a soul in the parish except two or three who ooold keep a BerTant, and I 
found lay agents of very great value and importanoe in my work ; and I 
may be permitted to say, that the hundreds of scripture readers who are 
employed in that way here and there throughout the kingdom have laid t^ie 
Church of England under great obligations. I believe that a scripture reader 
who acts thus in my parish, under my control, and directly under my sanc- 
tion, is sufficiently authorized to do that work. I do not mean to say that 
if, as the result of the discussion of this question amongst us here and else- 
where, that reader receives a higher mark of authority than mine, namely 
from the Bishop himself, I would value his services less — ^no such thing — I 
have not one word to say against that course ; the men who go out as pioneen 
into an unknown country, and thus open out for us new sources of commerce, 
and lead, it may be, to the acquisition of further territorial possessions for our 
Empire, have their names embalmed in the memories of their fellow-country^ 
men, and gain for themselves honoured places on the pages of nationtl 
history. I do say, my Lord Archbishop, that a society which has been tlie 
pioneer in higher enterprizes than belong to merchandize, and has produced 
more precious commerce than the mere interchange of mercantile commodi- 
ties, should have and enjoy in the consideration of such a question as the 
present, this emphatic and honourable mention on the part of an humble 
though grateful individual like myself. Lay agency now differs from what 
it was when that society was started : it now sails before a prosperous gale ; 
and though I find that the late Bishop of London did not co-operate with the 
Pastorial Aid Society actively, yet with the candour which belongs to a great 
and vigorous mind, he admitted that his fears were groundless; and the '* Lon- 
don Church of England Scripture Headers Society " was the fruit, if I may so 
call it, of his repentance. Professor Plumptre, in his writings, has spoken of 
the London Church Missionary Society as the first which established in Eng- 
land lay agency. But I say that that was not the parent but the legitimate 
offspring of the other society to which I have alluded. 

There are two systems in London for the employment of Lay Agency. 
Why not bind these together and make them subservient to the great object of 
seeking and winning souls ? I wish them both God speed, but I cannot help 
thinking that if these laymen of the Church of England had given in their alle- 
giance to the association which works under the Bishop of London, they would 
have done better. They might not perhaps have cut down so much grain, but 
they could have gathered more wheat into the gamer. I cannot but regret 
that, just as I regret the conduct of John Wesley. I desire to speak in all 
kindness and brotherly love, but I do believe John Wesley was never excluded 
from the Church of England. He had access to multitudes of pulpits through 
the length and breadth of the land, and if he had followed the example of 
other good men — Owen of Huddersfield and Walker of Truro— he would not 
perhaps have left a people behind him to perpetuate his name, but he would 
have done better work perhaps for the Church of Christ. This association in 
London proposes to send out persons under the Bishop's direction and control, 
and with his authority to conduct schools and classes, to manage choirs, 
to read the scriptures to the sick, to visit from house to house and, occasion- 
ally, to perform services in mission-houses and school-rooms. The programme 
of work done and to be done is most elaborate, and in reading it over I thought 
there was work enough to satisfy the yearnings of every individual who 
has an interest in the cause of Christ. This association is intended to carry out 
what we think is wanting — that is, interparochial communion and interparo- 
chial sympathy ; and as the pToductiona of one dimate are carried to another 
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where they are needed or desired, so where there are resources in ooe parish 
which are not there required, they are carried to other districts where 
they are more needed, and their loss more felt. We are getting laymen on 
in this way. Some little time ago some laymen in Maochester asked the 
Bishop to place a clergyman in a very poor locality. They built and 
endowed a Church for him, and aU in consequence of what he had accomp- 
lished there ; and they did not leave him to raise the funds, to endow and 
maintain his schools, because they knew that that would waste the energies 
and depress the spirits of any clergyman. It is not the work of collecting, 
though that is bad enough ; but it is not work that kills a man, it is worry. 
I am in the habit of telling my Manchester merchants you ought never to 
go to Church twice a day — they say, Why 1 I say. Go once ; have an early 
dinner, and come down then to the valleys of city life from the pleasant hills 
and b^iutiful groves in which your homes are located, and mix with your 
fellow workers, and do something for Christ by your example and your 
conduct. I believe, my Lord, I have the largest Ragged School in all England, 
and on Sundays we have more than one thousand children at our schools, and I 
have a band of female teachers, gathered out of factories and shops^ who for 
their knowledge of scripture are fit to be compared to Priscilla, and for love 
of Christ to Tryphena and Tryphosa ; and I have a band of young men 
teaching there from our factories and shops too, whom I never see without 
a feeling that I could take ofT my hat to them. At the same time, 
you know, we want men of the higher classes to leave their comfortable- 
homes on Sunday afternoons, and come to work amongst our street Arabs. 
As to female agency, I cannot but feel that the women in apostolic days 
were more devoted even than the men ; they were the last at the Cross and 
the first at the Sepulchre ; and all the loving feelings of the Apostle Paul 
seem to gush out when he begins to speak of those women who laboured 
in the Lord. I believe these were not only voluntary labourers, but that 
they were set apart by authority ; and I believe the more that subject were 
examined into by men like Dean Howson, the less controversy would there 
be on the subject now immediately before us. 

Augustus Arthur, Esq. {Eadbonmt): — In considering the difficult problem 
of **Lay Agency, Male and Female, authorized and systematic" within the 
compans prescribed by the short period of time allotted to this address, the 
field of inquiry must needs be narrowed in some way or other. This may, 
perhaps, be fitly done by confining our remarks, in the first instance, to 
the system, or rather lack of system, in the malt lay agency of the present 
day ; and by afterwards adverting to the remedies which seem applicable 
to that grievous defect. 

None of us can look at a parish in a populous town in England or Ireland 
(London, Birmingham Or Manchester, Dublin, Cork or Ijimerick) without 
shuddering at the inadequacy of the machinery which the clergy attempt to 
bring to bear upon the mass of ignorance, irreligion and vice with which they 
are boi^nd to deal. Just a few untrained district visitors, a Scripture reader 
or two, some volunteer Sunday-school fceachers — these form the sum and 
substance, the bone and sinew, of the lay staff in our best-managed parishes. 
And each of these individuals, working almost independently of all the 
others, derives little or no help from them, but goes on his own unassisted 
way, trying to do the work which his parochial or district clergyman has 
assigned to him. The thought occurs to us — Is this loose system, such 
working by himself apart, nece9$ary ? Is it the usage and practice vxl cA^«t 
religious communions 1 la it the practice even in regaxd to ^qksvAkc \(oi^\ 
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Answers to such questions as these will, I think, lead as to the bottom of 
the matter and make ns see clearly both the defect and its remedy. 

First take the case of combined secular work of any kind, and how different 
is the principle of combination ! See the beautiful order and exact system 
of an army — its divisions, its brigades, its battalions, its companies — all 
under their separate heads, all having an organic union, all bound up in them- 
selves and to each other by minute contrivances and devices, the slow growth 
of the centuries since the world began. Descending lower in the scale of se- 
cular co-operation; behold such bodies as the Freemasons, Foresters, Friendly 
Brothers, &o. Have not they, likewise, a corporate union, a corporate life, 
totally wanting among the lay agencies of the best-worked parish ? They 
meet together frequently and know each other personally. They have their 
several surbordinate officers, their rules, their interchange of functions, their 
^^ esprit de corps." So it is with all other kinds of secular work — with fire 
brigades, colleges, corporations, &c. In all these, order, regularity, and 
association, corporate union and corporate feeling, nourished by corporate acts 
and intercourse, reign over and guide every movement of the individual 
agent in respect of his work. 

Turning now to religious systems of lay agency in ofcher communions, we 
see the same common-sense principle prominent. The^ Romanists, on the 
one hand, the Dissenters (for instance the Wesleyans in their class meetings) 
on the other, are too wise to neglect the very first principles of our common 
nature. They know that man is a gregarious animal, and that in nothing is 
he more gregarious than in his mode of working. They know that union is 
strength, that combined efforts multiply tenfold the results produced by the 
same amount of power exercised through isolated individuals. 

Now, how or why have we, in our Church Work, alone of all bodies reli- 
gious or secular, almost entirely passed over this first principle of co-operative 
association ? 

It seems to me that our mistake has arisen thus. 

VCe have begun at the wrong end. We have begun with organizing the 
work — and then — not till then — have looked out for individual workers, as 
so many isolated units, to do its seyeral portions. But does not all analogy 
teach us to reverse this process, and to begin by organizing the workers them- 
selves as the primary and more important step, with an assured conviction 
that work enough will be found for trained and willing hands. 

Let us then, for a moment, consider what are the elementary and indispen- 
sablc conditions of this process of organizing a band of lay helpers. Clearly 
they must have some common object distinctly presented to their view ; they 
must have some common undertaking, or at least some similar undertakings, 
to be carried on by them in the same spirit and with like aims. Moreover, 
iu order permanently to keep such a body together there must, obviously, 
be created among them at least as strong a corporate feeling as that subsist- 
ing between Friendly Brothers, Foresters or members of Benefit Clubs ; and, 
like those bodies, in order to maintain the brotherly feeling which is the 
very life and soul of their motive power, they must meet together fre- 
quently, and come to know each other face to face, unless the lack of such 
personal acquaintance can be supplied by the higher bond of a real spiritual 
communion. We must know one another before we can become personal 
associates. We must meet in order to know. 

It may here be urged that just such bands of lay workers as I have 
described are already collected together, and are now working vigorously 
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and effectually. Most readily and gladly I admit that there have been 
several partial attempts, on a more or less limited scale, to form organized 
bodies of religious workers possessing all the needful conditions of a real 
corporate union. However, what I am especially desirous to point out is 
that such bodies are rare exceptions, whereas the principle (if it be a 
universal one) should be carried out wherever there is a congregation or 
pariah affording lay helpers in such numbers as to admit of organization. 
On anything like a large or general scale there have been hitherto but few 
atti^pts to organize lay work. 

Those few attempts seem now to claim some distinct notice : — 
They may, perhaps, be conveniently divided into two classes : — ^namely, 
associations which are formed on a Low Church model, and those which 
are moulded on a High Church type. 

Of the former class, the only association which has happened to come 
within my own notice as claiming a real corporate life and unity, is the 
Association of Lay Helpers for the diocese of Loudon. As a mere ouilvn^ 
association (if I may use the expression) — as a bold sketch to be filled up 
in derail hereafter, it strikes me as being a most valuable scheme, which 
will, doubtless, some day gain bone, and flesh, and sinew, and will then 
acquire more of a corporate character than it now possesses. At present 
it may be likened to the skeleton of an army or of a militia which as yet has 
not a single r^meut called out or embodied ; it is like an atlas comprising 
nothing but a map of the world. From the founder and from the first 
organizer of this prospectively important Association — from the Bishop 
of London and from his active chaplain, the Bev. W. F. Erskine Knollys, 
I have made careful inquiries as to the practical working of this scheme : 
its main defects, if I may venture to criticise it, seem to be twofold : — 

1. It lacks the bond of cohesion supplied by a corporate feeling. There 
is little or nothing to create an '^ esprit de corps," among the members. 

2. The tie binding them together, slight as it is, professes to be only tem- 
poraiy and occasional. The lay helpers do not seem to be expected, nor 
certainly are they required, to help each other by mutual counsel, instruction, 
and sympathy, in carrying out their allotted works ; nor are they, indivi- 
dually, helped by the Association itself, except just so long and so far as 
may be necessary to procure for each of them, separately, some distinct 
employment. That object once attained, their couQectiou with and benefits 
from the Association (excepting a chance lecture or address) virtually cease 
until the next occasion arises for their requiring fresh help to find out some 
new channel of work. 

The London Association of Lay Helpers begins at the right end indeed, 
inasmuch as it attempts, however feebly, to organize the workers first of 
all. But it discharges only half, and that the least important half, of its 
mission. It organizes the skeleton of an army, but does not attempt to 
form regiments. Regiments can do without army organization better than 
a so-called army can do without its smaller bands of rank and file. What 
ia a mere handful of men spread over the whole vast area of London from 
end to end ? It cannot attempt to cope with the work clamouring to be 
done in the haunts of vice and ignorance and irreligion. 

Passing on now to the other class of lay organizations — ^namely, those 
which assume a so-called High Church or Catholic form, I regret that on 
this head my information is almost entirely limited to the details of one 
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«mall association, in contact with which I have been recently brought by 
accidental circumstances. 

This particular instance, however, strikes me as being a peculiarly illus- 
trative one, helping to confirm my previous views as to the defects of the 
ordinary system of lay agency. 

But, before proceeding to give in detail the results of my own small 
experience in this case, I wish to yield a hearty recognition of the genuine 
work which I believe is now being done, in London and elsewhere, by 
several guilds and brotherhoods, of whose constitution and working I have 
no personal knowledge whatever. It may be further necessaiy to premise 
(in order to obviate a possible misapprehension arising from the similarity 
of the names) that the small association which I am about to describe, 
although connected with the Church of St. Alban's, Holborn, has absolutely 
no connection whatever with the Gu\Jld of St. Alban\ which works in 
other and remote parts of London and the provinces, having been estab- 
lished for several years. 

The younger and much smaller association with which I am connected, 
although itself of very recent origin, is an affiliated offishoot from the sister- 
hood of St. John Baptist, founded at Clewer, near Windsor, in the year 
1862. Attached to it simply by the bond of common work with a common 
object, there have been associated with that sisterhood two entirely distinct 
bodies — the one consisting of men, the other of women. The small branch 
association at St. Alban's, Holborn, forms part of the larger body of men 
associates of Clewer. It was in the following manner that this very small 
body of lay helpers was formed. Last November I was asked (as secretary 
to the Clewer sisterhood) to help in organizing a small band of men, chiefly 
of the middle class, living in the world and engaged in the active duties of 
life, who were about to be admitted associates of Clewer, in connection with 
St. Alban's Church and congregation ; many of them being already actively 
employed in the lay work of the district. 

The ideal of such a body seemed to be something, on the one hand, 
approaching towards the compassionate and self-devoting zeal of the well- 
known lay society at Florence, called the '* Misericordia," and, on the 
other hand, borrowing some of the peculiar features of Christian-fellowship 
and unreserved religious intercourse between various social grades which 
distinguish the Wesleyan system of " class-meetings,*' carefully guarded, 
however, from the dangers of their morbid practice, of exposing to view 
their inner feelings and " experiences." 

On this conception of what was to be aimed at we have hitherto 
attempted to conduct our small working society, not, as it seems to me, 
without some encouraging success. 

The distinctive features of our scheme are as follows : — 

1. A corporate feeling created by a close religious tie, fastened at our 
entrance into the association by a solemn and cautious undertaking, but 
no vows, and afterwards strengthened and confirmed in various ways — a 
religious tie not intended to be severed by any change of time, place or 
circumstances. 

2. Daily prayer at the same hour for each other, and for the whole 
community of sisters and associates. 

3. A feeling of moral obligation to undertake, not merely this or that 
work, but any work that can tend to the glory of €rod or the good of our 
neighbour. 
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4. A thorough practical equality as regards our work, and especially at 
our meetings, although the associates belong to different social grades. 

5. The elasticity of a body unfettered by mere parochial restrictions, 
with a plastic power of adapting itself to circumstances, like a sort of army 
staff corps, unattached, yet under the control of its own officers, and ready 
(so far as may be consistent with other duties) to work, if required, in any 
fresh field of labour. 

6. Subordination to the clergy, and reference to them for advice and 
guidance in eyery difficulty. 

7. Lastly, as being indispensable for carrying out our purposes, a com- 
mon room near St. Alban's Church (open daily to the associates as a reading- 
room), where are held monthly meetings under the presidency of one of the 
clergy, at which meetings, in ^e perfect freedom and equality of brethren 
engaged in the same work, we confer together, and receive the counsels and 
instructions of the chairman. In this room, moreover, Sunday-classes for 
adults and boys are taught by associates, a weekly meat dinner is also given 
by them to twelve poor and sick children, and for various other purposes of 
charity and instruction the associates' room has been found most useful. 

From the commencement one of our associates has acted as secretary and 
treasurer, in whose book of minutes and proceedings are entered rules 
embodying the above principles. 

Such is a slight outline of our undertaking, which though certainly 
successful thus far, cannot, until it has stood the test of time, be looked 
upon as more than an exceedingly hopeful experiment, doing meanwhile a 
palpable amount of good in the district of St. Alban's. 

Having -necessarily had occasion to refer to the larger body of associates 
of Clewer, numbering upwards of 260 men and women living in different 
places, I may here mention that, for their use likewise, a set of rules 
similar to that of the St. Alban's subdivision has just been drawn up and 
approved by the warden, the Rev. T. T. Carter, of Clewer. 

These general rules will shortly be printed, and sent for their guidance 
to all the associates. 

The following is the substance of these new general rules for the entire 
body of Associates of the Community of St. John Baptist. 

After stating the object of our Association to be ''the diligent, faithful, 
and loving practice of spiritual and corporal works of mercy," there are 
regulations as to the mode of election and formal admission of associates ; 
then as to their duties, both in respect of their private and social life, and 
also in regard to their undertaking special works of mercy, various kinds 
of work being suggested for their free adoption. Then follow rules as to 
saying daily a prayer for the whole community ; as to attending no services 
but those of the Church of England and Ireland ; as to receiving the Holy 
Communion, if possible, on the first Sunday in the month, with special 
prayer for the community ; as to observing in common an annual com- 
memoration day. 

It cannot escape notice that the whole of the above organization of 
associates of Clewer is framed on a distinctly Catholic, or so-called High 
Church type. This corporate union of our associates, or, to borrow and 
freely adapt the pregnant words of the noble sermon we heard on Tuesday, 
this '' organic unity of an inner life " pervading the association, does amount 
in fact to a religious guild or brotherhood without vows. And, so far, it 
must needs be deemed essentially different from any merc^^ YToXMeXAai^ q»x 
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so-called Low Church associatioD, being, to that extent, in my opinion 
necessarily and greatly superior. 

But the leading idea which influenced the formation of the Si. Alban's 
branch of workers — ^namely, that of collecting together the workers firsts and 
then helping them to find out, as well as to leam how to do, their work — 
this getting up (as it were) of the human $ttam first of all, and then care- 
fully directing it into the right channels, so as to tell with full force upon 
the social machine— this peculiar and essential, yet by no means novel, 
principle appears to me applicable in a greater or less degree to all modes of 
lay work, whether so-called High, Low, or Broad ChurdL 

Indeed it often astonishes me to find that so few of the working deigy 
seem to perceive this principle to be the very key to the solution of the 
problem of lay agency. Were each active incumbent in our poptdous towns 
to organize among his congr^^tion such a body of lay helpers as Mr. 
Mackonochie has gathered around him at St. Alban's, Holbom, surely the 
problem would then be well nigh solved, at least so far as it admits of a 
merely human solution. The ordinary lay agencies, such as district visitors, 
Scripture readers, Sunday-school teachers, &c., would be far more effi- 
cient were they bound together by a definite organization, by personal 
intercourse, and by the communion of an inner life. At present there is 
only to a slight extent such a mutual bond of cohesion, for their fellowship 
is neither of a sacred, nor even of a closely corporate character. 

Moreover, there can be no reason why the principle of corporate unity 
(so far as it is attainable without a distinctly religious bond) should not be 
carried out to some extent, even by those among our clergy who object on 
principle to anything in the nature of a brotherhood. It is not for me to 
presume to suggest the modes in which this could be done ; but^ having 
touched on this point, I may be expected to give, for whatever it may be 
worth, my own opinion as to the form which such lay-associations might 
take in those places where the clergy conscientiously object to the machinery 
of religious guilds or brotherhoods. Almost the only question, I think, that 
would arise is this — whether the association should be congregational or 
parochial. In London, it seems admitted on all hands that the system of 
everyone going to his own parish church is now become impracticable ; 
consequently, in London, lay associations must be more or less of a con- 
gregational kind. So also in nearly all the large towns. In the country, 
the parochial system not having yet become so overweighted as to have 
virtually broken down, a parochial plan of working together would seem 
preferable. 

In conclusion, I would desire to recall our thoughts to the one main 
argument of this paper — namely, that the old and tried principle of a real 
corporate union between all available lay w^orkers, is the principle which 
should be adopted in every populous parish and district of the land. 

The Earl Nelson. — Before I say a few words upon the present subject, I 
must take exception to a too transparent allusion to myself yesterday, in 
the speech of my great friend, Archdeacon Denison, lest you might be in- 
clined to believe, on such high authority, that, in my opinion, one of the 
authorized duties of a layman Lr, when on deputation work, to keep a sort 
of discipline over the clergy ; for he said that when I go as a deputation 
for any society, I do not hesitate to give a rebuke to the clergy, who kindly 
receive me, if I find them negligent. I should never dream of doing such a 
thing. All I know is, that, notwithstanding the emptiness of the meeting. 
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I have always determined to deliver the message for which I have attended, 
as well as if it was a full one, and I have been often thanked by the clergy 
for so doing, and have been told that they would take care to have a better 
meeting next time. 

The reason that I have ventured to send in my card as an intending 
speaker to-day, after the many papers you have heard read and speeches 
delivered on this subject is, that these Church Congresses do not die ; and 
thoBO who have taken a part in former Church Congresses feel that they 
have a sort of interest in watching those special questions which have been 
in some former Congresses confided to them. At the Congress meeting at 
York I had the honour of opening, or at least reading the second paper, if 
not the first one, on the question of lay agency ; and 1 cannot help lament- 
ing that, while so much has been said upon that question, so little has been 
done relative to it since then. I look upon it that all will allow that our 
Church is in great danger from the vast amount of infidelity among the 
masses in our great towns. History will tell us that this is not the first 
time that the Church of England has been in danger from a similar evil, 
though it has arisen from different causes. I was reading the other day, 
in Dr. Hook's lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, an account of the 
first rise and origin of the mendicant friars, who, when they were first insti- 
tuted, did a great work of revival in England. The increasing infidelity of 
the masses of the people, caused by the devotion of the clergy to secular 
pursuits, first called them forth. And wheta we come to read the history of 
our reformed Church, we find that the increasing infidelity of the masses 
called forth the Wesleyan movement. The evil here arose because the 
clergy n^lected their religious duties, not for secular work, but I am afraid, 
in very many instances, for secular ease and enjoyment. At the present 
time we have the same cry upon us again, but the cause of the evil is not 
the same. Happily — we may thank God for it — there is a living earnest 
zeal amongst the clergy at the present day. The cause of the infidelity now 
forcing its way upon us is not the neglect of their work on the part of the 
clergy of the present day, but the want of men to do that work. And, as 
in the former period the preaching friars, and in the later the Wesleyan 
movement, became the means, under God, for the revival of religion amongst 
us, so I do believe now, to meet the overgrowing amount of infidelity among 
the masses of our people, the organization and authorization of lay agency 
by the Church would have a similar result. 

On the other occasion, the means adopted to meet the evil were opposed 
by the clergy of the Church of England because the evil itself had been 
caused more or less by their own neglect. In the present case it is not so 
caused and, therefore, there need be no fear whatever of opposition between 
the lay agent and the clergy. The advantages that, I believe, will accrue 
from the adoption of this remedy would be that there would be greater 
strength and power given to Church work as such, instead of our present 
individual and disconnected efforts in the carrying on of such work. All 
the work of sects is reckoned for the benefit of that special sect from which 
it emanates, but a great deal of the work of members of the Church of 
England consisting of individual effort does not go before the nation as the 
distinctive work of the Church of England. I believe there would be a 
much greater efficiency resulting from this combined action, just as there 
is a superiority in the movement of an organized over those of an irregular 
army ; and it is well-known that there are many people ^\iO, iTouL N«2cv.o\3i3^ 
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causes, will never work in an irregular way, but 'whol'will work earnestly 
and energetically under a well-organized system. I belieye that the insti- 
tution of minor lay orders in the Church will do a great deal to enable us 
to sap the strength of Dissent in the land ; and, so far from degrading, it 
will essentially tend to exalt the character of tiie Christian ministry. A 
Nonconformist preacher now can only compare himself to an ordained 
minister of the Church of England, but when there is a recognised lay agency 
in that Church, as well as ordained ministers, the Nonconlormist will see 
that it is with the lay agent rather than with the ordained minister that he 
will have to compare himself. 

You will find, too, that we should draw men from the same sources from 
which the Nonconformist teachers now come ; and an organized lay agency 
would form at once a position into which Nonconformist teachers might 
honourably be received if they wished to unite themselves to the Church of 
England. It will be the means of opening a never-failing supply for the 
higher branches of the ministry of the Church ; because, after aU, though 
examination is a good thing, and a necessary thing, what can be a better 
proof of fitness for the full ministry of the Church than the practical evi- 
dence of zeal and ability which may be shewn among the Lay agents of the 
Church ? I do not think it would be a healthy thing that all our ministers 
should be selected entirely from the lower classes of society ; but I do think 
it a most essential matter, that our ministry should be formed of men from 
all orders and degrees of men amongst us ; and that it should be seen that 
each man, if he be but an earnest and Christian man, and has the ability, — 
no matter what his rank or station in life may be, — may have a chance of 
rising to the highest dignities in the ministry of the Church of England* 

Major General Dobbs : — I come before you here as a lay-preacher — as 
one who has beeu preaching the Gospel for forty years — and who has 
practically entered into, yea experimentally realized my responsibilities as a 
member of the Church of Christ. After labouring in India for forty years 
in many capacities, I have come back again to my native land with the 
most intense desire to work with the clergy of Ireland. I have been laboiir- 
iug for these forty years in connection with all denominations of orthodox 
Christians, and though having a deep sympathy with all, I have come home 
to heartily work with the Irish clergy. 

Here I would make a few practical remarks on this important question 
of lay-agency. 

First of all, to be successful, there must be the most cordial un- 
reserved feeling of love between the lay-agents and the clergy. If 
there be any jealousy between them, any suspicion or reservation, no 
good can be done. Therefore it is, I believe, absolutely essential towards 
progress and success that the clergy and lay agents should understand 
each other, that there should be the most free expression of feeling 
between them on every subject connected with their work. We all 
think for ourselves in this age, we can't help it, and there is not per- 
haps a single one amongst us who can agree in all respects with our 
clergy. Therf was a time when it was considered an insult to the cloth to 
speak against anything said or taught by a clergyman. That time is, happily, 
passed ; still there are many who will not give an opinion in presence of a 
clergyman if they do not think the clergyman will approve of that opinion. 
Thank God I am free from that feeling, and say freely and openly what I 
approve of, and what I do not. There must be then this feeling of cor- 
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diality and unreservedness between clergy and lay agents if they are to 
further the good caase. 

There are several distinct agencies which might I think be employed at 
this present time to aid the parish clergy generally who are overworked. I 
would in the first place recommend a paid agency to connect the clergy with 
the lower classes. I have been in the army all my life, and what, I may 
ask, could a colonel of a regiment do without his adjutant, who knows the 
men personally and can communicate between him and them, knowing their 
peculiarities, capacities and requirements ? Now there is such a difference 
between the higher and lower classes of society that unless through some 
agency like this I have alluded to, it is impossible for the clergyman to 
reach the lower classes amongst his people. It is, I am persuaded, abso- 
lutely necessary for the efficiency of the clergyman entrusted with a large 
congregation, that he should have a lay agent connecting him with the lower 
classes of his flock. Do not misunderstand me; I mean men of English 
education and of training taken from their own class, who may not have 
got a classical education in Greek or Latin, but yet who can do much to 
assist the clergyman in his work among the poorer ranks of life. 

Then there is another sphere in which lay agency is needed, that is, in the 
direct preaching of the Gospel I believe that that duty is not confined to 
the ordained ministers of our Church. I cannot conceive the idea of a man 
on receiving the love of Christ into his heart, andbeing convinced of his power 
to teach others what he has learned for himself, refraining from doing so. 
I never thought of asking any man's leave to preach what I believed and 
knew myself. I felt constrained to begin at once to preach the Grospel 
when I joined my corps, in a cantonment where there were two r^ments 
stationed without a single minister of any kind in the place — ^though the 
youngest ensign of the force, I commenced holding two services on the Sun- 
day, and an exposition on Thursday. At first I commenced writing out 
and reading sermons, but after some time I was waited upon by some of 
the men who told me that they could perfectly understand every word I 
said on Thursday, but that they could not understand one word of what I 
read to them on Sunday. I then determined at once to give up the writing 
out of sermons ; while studying the Bible all day, I considered my subject 
well ; but from that time to this I have never read a sermon. I believe the 
real power of preaching lies in our preaching what God has taught us, 
instead of composing sermons from books and other men's opinions. What 
a man knows in his own heart he should tell to others. I believe a band 
of evangelists such as these should be recognised by our bishops. 

I am preaching the Gospel now in Ireland — I cannot help it. I know 
there are principles of government, and that we cannot get on without them ; 
but that government in the Christian Church must be united with the most 
genuine unreserved feelings between the clergyman and lay agent. Let 
our bishops and clergy select men of known principles and character, 
who are honest, thoroughly honest, sound, practical men, but lay down 
no formal rules for them. Let them be careful, very careful, in selecting 
those who are honest and earnest, and then trust in their character, ezp» 
rience, and knowledge, and not cramp them by unnecessary rules and regu- 
lations. Let them first know that the men they select are true and 
faithful, and then being true and faithful to Christ 

The Bishop OF Oxford. — 1 wish first to take up the last words of the 
stirring address which we have just heard, and say that m 107 o^m ^ooMi^ 
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in England, and in one or two other dioceses, we have been acting ondci 
the authority of the whole Episcopate npon the plan of employing laymen 
as readers, and committing officially to them a work of evangelization ; 
and I do say with good effects. We have on sufficient testimony selected 
certain laymen, to whom the bishops Jiave, with prayer, granted licences 
to assist the parochial clergy in any work in which those clergy desire 
their aid. I trust that this will be carried on further, because it is the 
way, in my opinion, of promoting an excellent work ; for it combines two 
important elements — that burning individual zeal with the free expression 
of which just now each heart in this room must have been warmed, and 
that acting under order, and not purely on those impulses of individual 
feeling, which in the long run are too commonly weak, and must always be 
irregular in operation. 

But the point upon which I am anxious to say a few words, is that, upon 
which Mr. Bardsley was about entering when time failed him. I wish to 
suggest for your thoughtful consideration one or two things concerning this 
question of ^^ sisterhoods " which he was about to speak of. Circumstances 
have led me to see and think a good deal about them. They labour, first of 
all, under this most natural imputation, that they are an attempt in our 
Keformed Church to imitate the system of Nunneries in another Church. 
Kow I entirely sympathize with those who have a dread of any miserable 
attempt to mimic in our system that which is going on under another sys- 
tem from which we have been obliged by the deep necessities of the Gkwpel 
to depart But I think it is a mere waste of power if an institution — 
capable of great usefulness — is thrown aside, merely because it has been 
misused elsewhere. Surely it is the part of Christian wisdom and duty to 
ascertain, if we can, what are the evil principles which have made it an abuse 
elsewhere ; and if the institution is capable of existing, and did exist before 
those evil principles were injected into it, then to see whether it may not 
be possible to start it without them. 

Now here the evils which we are to avoid are three. 

First, there is no suffering vows of perpetual obligation to be made by 
women. I would never myself be connected with any institution in my 
own diocese in which this is not laid down as a foundation principle, 
that there shall be no such vows. I think that instead of such a vowed 
life being a higher life than one free from vows, it is a lower life. What 
would the services of these women be for one day if they were con- 
ducted not voluntarily but by force, carried on under the force of obligations 
contracted at a time when they were of a different frame of mind« and 
from which they would at the present time much desire to be free ? Such 
services should be from day to day the free will offerings of redeemed hearts 
to their Lord and their Redeemer. 

The second great evil seems to me to be closely connected with this system 
of perpetual vows, and it is the ready receiving of very young women, some- 
times almost girls, into these societies. I say this is a great evil, and for this 
reason I think the primary obligation of the Christian woman is distinctly 
laid down for us by the Holy Ghost, through the pen of the apostle St. 
Paul : ** Let the younger women marry." I am sorry, very sorry, indeed, 
that such words raise a smile amongst us, for I am speaking here in all 
deep seriousness to you the very words of God. Put aside, I beseech you, 
any connexion the thought may have with ideas which could make you 
smile, and consider the matter with all the seriousness you can give to it 
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The avocation of the Chrifltian woman under ordinary circumstances is 
family life— its obligations and its blessings. But we know that in a 
highly civilized and artificial state of society there are and must be many 
women who, by the providence of God, have no opening to devote all that 
God has given them in their hearts to this service of family life. We know 
that as life goes on, those persons become as it were stranded so far as the 
direci obligations of family life are concerned ; and we see not unfrequently 
the energies of their deep loving hearts wasted upon miserable pets. We 
see them, and do we not grieve to see them thus wasted ? What a tragedy 
it is if you regard it in its true light, that one, whom God has furnished 
with all that He has given to that great work of His — woman in her purity — 
should so miss her high calling, that a heart capable, with the love of 
Christ purifying it, of being a most precious instrument for doing His 
work in the world ; that the heart of a living thinking loving woman 
should be cast into something like a forced solitude, and finding itself day 
by day more and more alone, should at last waste its sympathies and afiec- 
tioos upon mere pampered domestic animals, instead of spending them in 
the love and services of God. If the young are not admitted into these 
societies ; if St. Paurs rule is followed out, and those whom he calls widows, 
and those whom the hand of God has set aside from the other work, if 
these are encouraged to give themselves to the work of Christ, there is then 
a great gain secured. 

The third essential point for the true success of Sisterhoods, is that 
these members should enter them not merely for the sake of cultivating 
their own religious life, but that the religious life itself is to be purified and 
elevated by works of charity ; for such is our selfishness, even in religious 
matters, that if we come to regard only what is good for ourselves, a fearful 
morbidity takes possession of oiir hearts, and eats all the strength and 
healthfulneas of our Christian life. Therefore it is that I say that if 
these Betreats are places into which women are encouraged to go, only to 
cultivate their own religious life, they will inevitably be lowered in their 
tone and character ; whilst if they are connected with works of charity 
done to the Lord and for the Lord, then there will be an element brought 
with them which will perfect them and keep them clear from morbidity of 
feeling and selfishness of spirit. ^^ Why need these places be dark,'' is the 
answer I would make to those who say, ^* Why should we send our females 
into dark places such as these ?" Why should it be a '^ retiring from the 
duties of their station ?" 

We have women who have not got homes of their own in which they could 
work. And for such, these jointly-held houses provide a home where they 
can live with their fellows in rank and age ; in which they can give and 
impart comfort ; whence they can engage in works of charity ; and instead 
of retiring into dark places, let their light and blessing shine upon all men. 
I believe to provide such means for such souls to do the work of Christ is a 
I>art of our Church's duty ; and that the way in which we are to guard them 
from danger is by the Church providing for them rules and directions as 
safeguards, and securing to them its own pure teaching and its own simple 
habits of service and Scriptural form of worship, and so, indeed, sending 
forth her daughters to do Christ's work under her own guidance. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON: lat OCTOBER. 

HIS GRACE THE PREisIDENT TOOK THK CHAIR AT 2 O'CLOCK. 

THE AMERICAN AND CANADIAN CHURCHES: THEIR 
ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICAL WORKING. 

Fleetwood Churchill, Esq., M.D. (President of the King's 
and Queen's College of Physicians), read the following Paper : — 

It is not without great misgivings that I appear before you 
to-day ; and I only do so in consequence of the absence of an 
authoritative communication from America. 

For many years I have watched with the deepest interest tlie 
working and progress of the American Church. None could help 
feeling deep veneration for her maintenance of Catholic Truth 
and Apostolic Order, and for the saintly men she has produced : 
none could refuse admiration of the wisdom which has marked 
her course, and the zeal which in eighty-four years has multiplied 
her Bishops from one to forty-four, and increased her clergy to 
2,530 ; and which, in the same period, has taken possession of all 
of the States, and nearly, if not quite, of all the territories of 
America. 

The time allotted for each paper is so short, that it requires 
some skill to compress the information I have to lay before you, 
without rendering it incomplete. At best it can only be an out- 
line ; and if on that account defective, I must throw myself on 
the indulgence of the meeting. 

For this reason I cannot enter into any detailed history of the 
American Church, but must content myself with a notice of her 
initiatory movements in self-government. First, let me beff of 
you to realize the position of this new branch of the Churcn of 
Christ It had no state patronage or state help ; it had, I believe, 
but one endowment ; it had no traditions, except those which pre- 
judiced it in the eyes of the public, because it was a branch of the 
Church of England, and with England war had only just ceased. 
Moreover, she was probably one of the smallest religious commu- 
nities ; and in the midst of those who regarded the Episcopacy as 
a sin. She was emphatically a Voluntary Church ; voluntary as 
regarded funds, and voluntary as regarded the obedience of her 
children : she could not enforce her doctrine or discipline by 
law ; nor did she claim to possess those spiritual powers assumed 
by another ecclesiastical organization. 

The war with England, involving as it did the independence of 
America, and the separation of the episcopal clergy from the 
authorities of their church in England, led to the first attempt at 
corporate action. Anticipating the conclusion of the war, and its 
results, the Rev. Mr. White, Rector of Christ's Church and St. 
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Peter's, Philadelphia, " set himself to gather into one, the various 
limbs of the episcopal communion, that they might apply in 
concert to the motner country for the consecration of their 
bishops.* 

On the 24th of May, 1784, a preliminary Convention met, and 
agreed upon " certain fundamental principles as a basis for after 
action ;" and other local assemblies were also held, but there was 
" still wanting some common bond which should hold together the 
episcopal communion in the several independent governments 
which together form the confederation of the United States.*' 

By the patience, gentleness, and perseverance of Mr. White, 
the chief difBculties were overcome, and in October, 1784, a 
Council met in New York, ** eight of the different States furnish- 
ing some voluntary delegates." They *' agreed on seven leading 
principles of union," says the Bishop of Oxford, '* which they 
recommended to the several States, and which, with little altera- 
tion, have formed ever since the basis of their combination."! 
Five of them are as follows : — 

" 1. That there should be a General Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America." 

" 2. That the Episcopal Church in each State should send de- 
puties to the Convention, consisting of clergy and laity." 

*' 3. That the said Church shall maintain the doctrines of the 
Gospel, as now held by the Church of England ; and adhere to 
the Liturgy of the saia Church, so far as shall be consistent with 
the American Revolution and the constitutions of the several 
States." 

**4. That in every State, where there shall be a Bishop, duly 
consecrated and selected, he shall be considered as a member of 
the Convention, * ex-officio.' " 

" 5. That the clergy and laitv, assembled in Convention, shall 
deliberate in one body, but shall vote separately ; and the concur- 
rence of both shall be necessary to give validity to every mea- 
sure."t 

So far we have a representative body, capable of governing to 
a certain extent only, until completed by the possession of dulv- 
consecrated bishops. It seems to us very sad that there should 
have been any difficulties on the part of the English Church in 
granting consecration ; but these either were, or were supposed to 
be, so great, that Dr. Seabury, who had been sent over to seek 
for consecration, was ind^uced to apply to the Scotch Bishops, who 
were less fettered ; and by the Bishops of Aberdeen, Ross, and 
Moray he was consecrated, Nov. 14th, 1784. 

This precedent, and subsequent consideration seem to have 
removed the objections felt by the English Bishops, for, on Feb. 
4th, 1787, Drs. White and Prevoorst (and, subsequently, Dr. Pri- 

* Wilberforoe*s History of the American Chnrch, p. 190. 
t Ibid, p. 192-8. X Ibid, p. IW, 
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deaux), were consecrated in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace, by 
the Archbishops.of Canterbury and York, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and the Bishop of Peterborongh. Now then, the Ame- 
rican Church had obtained the power of transmitting the Apos- 
tolic Succession, as well as of self-government ; and, as a daughter 
of the English Church, she had inherited certain fundamental 
principles — viz., the Bible as the source of religious truth, and the 
supreme authority; the three orders of Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons; the two Sacraments; and a Liturgy — which were not to be 
matters in debate. 

What is called '' the Constitution '* of the Church was adopted 
in a General Convention, held in Philadelphia, in October, 1789, 
and only slightly modified since : it consists of ten articles, as 
follows : — 

1. Provides for a General Convention, with arrangements for 
the time and place of meeting. 

2. Decided the proportion of representatives from each diocese, 
and the mode of voting by dioceses and orders. 

3. Concerns the House of Bishops, giving them a negative upon 
any act of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 

4. Ordains that the mode of electing Bishops shall be according 
to rules drawn up by the Diocesan Convention ; and limits the 
jurisdiction of each to his own diocese. 

5. Lays down the mode in which new Dioceses are to be 
founded, or older ones divided. 

6. Provides for Ecclesiastical Courts, trials, and sentences. 

7. Describes the. conditions of ordination. 

8. Adopts a Book of Common Prayer, and provides, that no 
alteration in it, or in the offices of the Churcn, or Articles of 
Religion, shall be made, *' unless the same shall be proposed in 
one General Convention, and, by a resolve thereof, made known to 
the Convention of every diocese, and adopted at the subsequent 
General Convention." 

9. Points out the only mode in which alterations in this Con- 
stitution can be made. 

10. Authorises the consecration of Bishops for foreign 
countries. 

Besides these fundamental articles, we have a body of Canons 
enacted by the General Convention, on points of moment to the 
Church in general ; and also Canons, on matters of local inter- 
est enacted by the different Diocesan Conventions, to whom 
a wide latitude is given — providing only that their enactments 
shall not contravene those of the General Convention. All the 
information I possess is derived mainly from these two sources, 
together with the works of the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Caswell, 
and another by a layman. But instead of a simple abstract of 
these Canons, I propose to show their practical working, by com- 
mencing with the formation of a parish, and Uie election of a 
clergyman ; and then proceed to \X\e ioTti\«utiou of the diocese; 
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diocesan convention ; and, finally, to the supreme General Con- 
vention. 

In order to constitute a new parish, a petition, signed by com- 
municants, declaring their adhesion to the doctrine and discipline 
of tlie American Church, must be presented to some ecclesiastical 
authority : to the Bishop of the Diocese, if there be one ; if not, 
to the Standing Committee, or some other Bishop, or to the pre- 
siding Bishop, and his or their consent is essential. In the case 
of a parish within the jurisdiction of a Missionary Bishop, his 
consent is necessary. When constituted, the parish may obtain 
an act of incorporation, as in Ohio ; so as to hold property, sue, 
atd be sued, &c. On the Monday in Easter-week, after morning 
prayers, a Vestry is chosen from the parishioners, varying in num^ 
bers, but not exceeding ten ; who in turn appoint two Wardens 
(one selected by the clergyman, and one by themselves), a Trea- 
surer, Secretary, and Delegates to Convention. The Treasurer 
fixes the impost upon each pew, collects and receives all the parish 
moneys, pays salaries and other expenses ; and the Secretary keeps 
records of parish meetings, at which the clergyman presides, and 
which are opened by prayer. 

On the Vestry devolves the election of a clergyman, though, 
doubtless, it will be influenced by the general feeling of the 
parish in making the appointment. When the election has taken 
place, a formal Certificate, prescribed by Canon, is forwarded to 
the Bishop ; or, if the See be vacant, to the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese ; and, if satisfactory, it is placed on record, and 
authority is given for the Institution of the Clergyman, who must 
always be in priest's orders. The Vestrymen also act as advisers 
and executive oflScers of the Clergyman ; and hold meetings when- 
ever desirable. 

Before proceeding further it is right that we should see what 
provision is made by the Canons for securing a trained and edu« 
cated clergy. 

For three years a young man remains a " candidate " for Holv 
Orders, unless for special and suflScient reasons the Bishop, witli 
the consent of the Standing Committee, consent to shorten the 
term; but no one can be ordained Deacon before the age of 21, 
nor Priest before 24 ; and at least one year must intervene between 
the ordinations. 

During the period of probation, the Candidate is, more or less, 
under the supervision and direction of the Bishop, and is subject 
to him, or to the clerical members of the Stanaing Committee. 
Before ordination, very strong testimonials of good character and 
fitness are required, and are submitted to the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese ; and if approved, they transmit to the Bishop a 
testimonial stating their satisfaction with the Candidate. 

After ordination as Deacon, there is still a further probation 
before being ordained Priest, of, ordinarily, three years ; but tlila 
may be reduced, if the Bishop see fit, to nol\esa\3aacii ou^^««t^ 
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during which time he cannot ofSciate in any parish, without the 
consent of the Rector, and assent of the Bishop : nor can he be 
settled over a congregation or parish, or accept a Chaplaincy in 
the Army or Navy, until he has passed the three examinations for 
Priest's Orders. Before ordination as Priest, he must also produce 
a Diploma of Graduation in some University, or a Certificate of 
having passed examinations in Natural Philosophy, Moral Philo* 
sophy, Rhetoric, Latin, and the Greek Testament; after which he 
must undergo three examinations — the first, in Scripture, and ia 
translating from the Greek and Hebrew ; the second, in the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, and Systematic Divinity ; and the last, in 
Ecclesiasticalii'Polity, Church History, the Book of Commai 
Prayer, and tte Constitution and Canons of the Church, and of 
the Diocese for which he is ordained : besides producing ard 
reading a series of Sermons, on subjects assigned to him, or chosen 
by him. These exercises are performed in the presence of tie 
Bishop, assisted by the Clergy; if they are satisfied, and the Can- 
didate produces satisfactory testimonials, and a " title for orden,'* 
his ordination as Priest takes place ; and being duly elected, he is 
instituted to his Cure.* 

Although the requirements I have cursorily enumerated are by 
no means small, I hear that in the ensuing General Convention, 
in October, it is hoped still further to raise the standard of quali- 
fications for Holy Orders. 

Next to the election of a minister, the most important duty of 
the Vestry is choosing one or more delegates to the Diocesan Con- 
vention. Every parish priest, and in some, if not all, of the 
Dioceses, every canonically ordained clergyman, not under sen- 
tence of an ecclesiastical authority, is entitled to a se^t in Conven- 
tion ; and every parish sends at least one layman (a communicant), 
chosen at the Easter Vestry. In some dioceses more are sent — in 
Wisconsin four laymen, and in Vermont the number is in propor- 
tion to the number of communicants. Nor does this variation in 
numbers give additional power or influence to the laity, except 
when the votes of the two orders are taken together, which is only 
the case when there is little or no difference of opinion. 
I In more important cases (and, indeed, in any case), any two 
persons, clerical or lay, may call for a " vote by orders," and for 
the question to be carried then, there must be a majority of both 
orders in its favour. 

The Convention of each Diocese is sunmioned by the Bishop, 
who presides. And in case of new Dioceses, the following Canon 
has been made. 

" I. Whenever any new Diocese shall be formed within the 
limits of any other diocese ; or by the junction of two or more 
dioceses ; and the same shall have been ratified by the General 
Convention, the Bishop of the Diocese within the limits of which 

* Title I. Canon 7. 
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another is formed ; or, in case of the junction of two or more 
dioceses, or parts oiF dioceses, the Bishop of eldest consecration over 
the diocese furnishing portions of sucn new diocese, shall there- 
upon call the Primary Convention of the new Diocese, for the 
purpose of enabling it to organize, and shall fix the time and place 
of holding the same, such place being within the territorial limits 
of the new diocese* 

''II. In case there should be no Bishop, who can call such 
primary Convention, pursuant to the foregoing provisions, then 
the duty of calling such Convention for the purpose of orga- 
nizing, and the duty of fixing the time and place of its meeting, 
shall be vested in the Standing Committee of the eldest of the 
dioceses, by the junction of wnich, or parts of which, the new 
diocese may be formed ; and such Standing Committee shall make 
such call immediately after the ratification of a division by the 
General Convention." 

So far, then, the Bishop, or Standing Committee acting in his 
place, summons the Diocesan Convention, fixing the time and 
place : the members are, as I have said, all the clergy, and as 
many laymen from each parish as the Canons of eacn Diocese 
prescribe. The Bishop, or senior clerical member of the 
Standing Committee presides. After Morning Prayer, a sermon, 
and Holy Communion, the House is "called to order," and 
a clerical Secretary and other officers, and a Committee on 
Testimonials are chosen. After the formal proceedings are con- 
cluded, the Bishop delivers his Address, which generally com- 
prises a detailed account of the present state of the diocese, and 
of his labours during the past year. After which, at the differ- 
ent sittings, the regular business is gone through, but upon which 
I need not detain you. 

The Convention meets annually, and all appointments are for 
one year ; but I believe the Bishop has power to summon special 
meetings at his discretion. So far as the diocese is concerned, the 
powers of the Convention are limited only by the " Constitution *' 
and the Canons of the General Convention ; in fact, these two 
Church legislatures bear much the same relation to each other 
(but, so far, with different results), as the State Legislatures do to 
the Federal Legislature. 

The Diocesan Convention makes Canons for discipline, for the 
election of parish ministers, the due celebration of Simday, the 
election of Vestries, for the composition and mode of proceeding 
of conventions, the appointment of lay readers, and the conduct 
of Home Missions. It cannot, of course, legislate for the church 
in general, nor pass canons binding on other dioceses, nor is there 
any attempt to secure uniformity in each diocese. Of course 
each diocese may alter its own canons. After each meeting a 
Report is published, with the Bishop's Charge, Canons, Roles, &c. 

• Title III. Canon 6. 
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There are, however, three functions which the Convention fulfils 
of supreme importance : 

1. The appointment of a Standing Committee, which is essential 
to every diocese. 

2. The election of Delegates to the General Convention. 

3. The election of a Bishop. 

1. The composition of the Standing Committee varies in differ- 
ent dioceses at the pleasure of their Conventions. 

In Maryland, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, it consists only of 
Presbyters chosen by the clergy and laity ; in Tennessee, of two 
clergy and two laymen ; in Ohio, Vermont, Masachusetts, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Minnesota, of three clergy and three lay- 
men ; in Wisconsin, of four clergy and four laymen ; and in Penn- 
sylvania, and South Carolina, otfive clergy and five laymen.* 

The Committee is elected annually ; appoints its own clerical 
Secretary, who keeps careful records ; and the chair is taken, I 
believe, by the senior clerical member. Where there is a Bishop, 
it constitutes a council of advice for him, somewhat analogous to 
our Cathedral Chapter ; and shares with him some of the minor 
duties of his office, especially the examination of the qualifications 
of candidates for ordination. In some cases they form a part of a 
Court of Discipline. 

When the See is vacant, they constitute the ecclesiastical autho- 
rity of the diocese, governing it according to Canon, but of course 
performing no functions especially Episcopal. 

The Senior Clerical Member is chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee, ** sede vacante." Their duties are prescribed by the 
canons of the different Conventions ; but without the consent of 
a majority of the Standing Committees in the United States, no 
Bishop can be consecrated. 

2. Each Diocesan Convention appoints representatives to the 
General Convention, varying in numbers, but not more than four 
clergy and four laity. These are chosen according to rule laid 
down by each Convention. In Rhode Island, for instance, tlic 
Clergy nominate the cleric, and the Laity the layman ; and then 
they ballot separately for them : if two members demand it, the 
ballot may be taken on each candidate separately. 

3. But by far the most solemn and important function of the 
Diocesan Convention is the election of a Bishop ; not necessarily 
from the clergy of the Diocese. This requires a separate " vote 
by orders ;" and in some dioceses — Maryland and Rhode Island, 
for instance — the clergy nominate and ballot for the Bishop ; and 
then the nomination is submitted to the Laity ; two-thirds in each 
order being required to carry the election. 

As a practical illustration of the w^ay in which such elections are 
conducted, I have taken the following account of the election of 

* Canons of Maryland, Vermont, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, MassacliOBetti, ConnecUcnt, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Loaisiana, Minnesota, and Tennessee. 
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Bishop Potter to the Diocese of New York, from a work of a lay- 
man published in 1861.* 

" Before entering upon the very important business of the vote 
which was to place a bishop in this vacant diocese, the President 
rose and said, that it was meet and proper they should first of all 
implore the Divine guidance and blessing upon their endeavours 
to secure the object they were so anxious to attain. He would ask 
them, therefore, to join him in singing three verses of the 80th 
Psalm (in metre). They then knelt down and engaged in private 
prayer. It was a scene of silent devotion most solemh to behold. 
Clergy and laity on their knees, each in the silence and solemnity 
of his own private and personal communion with God, beseeching 
Him so to direct and govern his conduct on this momentous occa- 
sion, that one might be chosen as their chief pastor who would so 
fill the high office as to promote God's honour and glory and the 
good of His Church." 

'' After the lapse of a few minutes of profound silence they 
united aloud in the General Confession of the Communion Office, 
at the conclusion of which, they joined in the Lord's Prayer; and 
the President then said the following Prayer used at the meetings 
of the Convention — as contained in their Prayer Book. •' Almighty 
and Everlasting Grod, Who by Thy Holy opirit didst preside in 
the councils of the blessed Apostles, and has promised, through 
Thy Son Jesus Christ to be with Thy Church to the end of the 
world ; we beseech Thee to be present with the Council of Thy 
Church here assembled in Thy Name and Presence. Save them 
from all error, ignorance, pride, and prejudice ; and of Thy great 
mercy vouchsafe, we beseech Thee, so to direct, sanctily, and 
govern us in our present work, by the mighty Power of the Holy 
Ghost, that the comfortable Gospel of Christ may be truly preachea, 
truly received, and truly followed in all places, to the breaking 
down of the Kingdom of Sin, Satan, and Death ; till at length the 
whole of Thy dispersed sheep being gathered into one fold, shall 
become partakers of Everlasting Life; through the merits and 
death of Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Amen." 

" This was followed by two of the Collects appended to their 
Office of Holy Communion. Then, these devotions concluded, the 
President nominated two tellers each, for the Clerical and Lay 
votes, which are taken separately. No candidates are proposed, 
they vote for whomsoever they like. The voting immeaiately 
began; the tellers collecting the votes, which are given on slips of 
paper. There must be a clear majority of both clerical and lay 
votes to constitute a valid choice. At the first ballot, as many as 
six different persons were voted for ; but no one had the requisite 
majority. At a second ballot, four were voted for ; and in a third, 
fourth, and fifth, as many as seven were voted for, all without 
giving any one the number necessary to a choice. 

* Uecent BecoUeetioDa of the Anglo Ai&erlcaQ Chiocbcft \ '^. ^« 
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" An adjournmeDt for two hours took place. At the expiration 
of that period, the voting was renewed. A sixth, seventh, and 
eighth ballot took place, each for four candidates, but all failing of 
the necessary number of votes. The last ballot showed that the 
contest was between Dr. Horatio Potter, of Albany, and Dr. 
Francis Vinton, of Brooklyn. Dr. Vinton had been ahead of Dr. 
Potter when there were four or six candidates; but now at the 
eighth ballot, the latter had a majority of clerical votes. As there 
must also be a majority of lay votes, however, another ballot was 
taken, and the ninth ballot gave Dr. Potter a majority of the 
whole; he was therefore declared duly elected." Dr. Vinton and 
another clergyman were deputed to wait upon Dr. Potter, and in- 
form him of his election. 

So far as this account by an English Layman goes, I think it 
will tend to remove the fears of those who dread popular elections 
within the Church, and to show that canvassing and strife need not 
necessarily disturb the solemnity and calnmess suitable to such an 
occasion. 

We have already seen that the Episcopacy of the American 
Church has a twofold origin : from the Scottish Bishops in the 
case of Bishop Seabury,and from the English Prelates in the cases of 
Bishops White, Prevoorst, and Prideaux. The possession of the 
canomcal number gave them the power of transmitting the succes- 
sion ; and the American Church enacted a canon requiring the 
presence of three Bishops, at least, at each Consecration. 

In order that any Diocese should elect a Bishop, it is necessary 
that there should have been at least six officiating Presbyters, re- 
gularly settled in a parish or church and qualified to vote ; and 
also six or more parisnes represented in the Convention.* Provision 
is made that where episcopal supervision is desired, two dioceses, 
each containing fewer than six clergy, but not less than nine 
together, may elect a Bishop for the government of the joint 
dioceses, until by increase of clergy and parishes, it may be desi- 
rable that a Bishop be elected for each.f No Bishop can be conse- 
crated until he is thirty years old. 

The Bishop, elected as we have seen, ** before his Consecration 
shall produce to the House of Bishops, from the Convention by 
which he is elected, evidence of such election, and from the House 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies in General Convention, evidence of 
their approbation of his testimonials and of their assent to his 
Consecration, and also certificates in the following words." ** We 
whose names are underwritten, fully sensible how important it is 
that the sacred office of a Bishop should not be unworthily conferred ; 
and firmly persuaded that it is our duty to bear testimony on this 
solemn occasion without partiality or affection, do, in the presence 
of - ^ Imighty God, testify that A B is not, so far as we are informed, 
justly liable to evil report, either for error in religion or for 

* TitJe I. Canon 18. Sect. 1. ^ Ckojira. 18« Sect. 4. 
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viciousness in life, and that we do not know or believe there is any 
impediment on account of which he ought not to be consecrated to 
that Holy Office. We do, moreover, jointly and severally declare, 
that we do, in our conscience, believe him to be of such sufficiency 
in good learning, such soundness in the faith, and of such virtuous 
and pure manners and godly conversation, that he is apt and meet 
to exercise the office of a Bishop to the honor of God and the 
edifying of His Church ; and to be a wholesome example to the 
flocK of Christ," Such certificates in both cases to be signed by a 
constitutional majority of the Diocesan Convention, or of the House 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies as the case may be. The same evi- 
dence of election by, and the same certificate from, the members 
the Diocesan Convention shall be presented to the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies in General Convention."* 

If this testimony be satisfactory, the Clerical and Lay Deputies 
give a testimonial to that effect, f which is presented to the House 
of Bishops; and if after due consideration the House of Bishops is- 
satisfied, they consent to the Consecration, which is performed 
either by the Presiding Bishop and two others, or by any three 
bishops he may appoint. 

But the General Convention referred to only meets every third 
year, and it might be a serious loss to a Diocese to remain without 
a Bishop for even part of that time. 

Accordingly, it is provided that if the interval before its assem- 
bling be more than six months, ** if during the recess of the General 
Convention, the Church in any Diocese should be desirous of the 
Consecration of a Bishop elect, the Standing Committee of the 
Church in such diocese, may, by their President, or by some person, 
or persons, specially appomted, communicate the desire to the 
Standing Committees of the different churches in the different 
dioceses, together with copies of the necessary testimonials ; and if 
the major number of the Standing Committees shall consent to 
the proposed consecration, the Standing Committee of the Diocese 
concerned shall forward the evidence of such consent, together 
with other testimonials to the Presiding Bishop of the House of 
Bishops, or in case of his death, to the bishop who, according to the 
rules of the House of Bishops, is to preside at the next General 
Convention, who shall communicate the same to all the Bishops of 
this Church in the United States ; and if a majority of the Bishops 
consent to the consecration, the Presiding Bishop or bishop afore- 

* Ctnon 18. S«et 2. 

t *' We whose names are nnderwritten, ftdlj sensible how important it is that the sacred 
office of a Bishop shocdd not be nnworthilj conferred, and firmlj persaaded that it is onr dnt j 
to bear testimonj on this solemn occasion, without partiality or affection do in the presence 
of Almightj God, testify that A B is not, so far as we are informed, jnstl j liable to evil re> 
port, either for error in religion or for ricionsness of life ; and that we do not know, or believe, 
there is anj impediment on acconnt of which he oaght not to be consecrated to that Holy- 
Office ; bnt that he hath, as we believe, led his life for three years last past, pioDoly, soberly, 
and honestly.** 
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said, with any two bishops may proceed to perform it, or any three 
bishops to whom he may communicate the testimonials.* 

Special Canons define the duties of the bishop as to residence 
within his diocese ; visitations of all the churches at least once in 
three years ; the delivery of Charges, giving an account of the con- 
dition of the Church in the Diocese ; keeping a record of visitations, 
addressing Pastoral letters from time to time ; composing forms of 
Prayer and Thanksgiving for special occasions. As many of the 
Bishops are Rectors of Churches or Principals of Colleges, it has 
been enacted ''that it shall be the duty of the Clergy, in such 
reasonable rotation as may be devised, to officiate for him in the 
performance of his parochial duties, provision beinc^ made for the 
S.vmentpfhisexpei8es."t 

The Diocese is expected in such a way as it may deem proper, 
to provide for the expenses of the Bishop*s visitation. 

Very careful arrangements are made for the temporary absence 
of the Bishop in search of health, or for other reasons ;t and in 
case of old age or infirmity rendering a Bishop unequal to the per- 
formance of his duties, an Assistant Bishop may be elected bv the 
diocese, and consecrated ; the formalities already mentioned being 
observed.§ He is to perform such episcopal duties, and exerdse 
such episcopal authority in the diocese as may be assigned to him 
by the Bishop ; unless Convention should declare the bishop unable 
to assign such duties; in which case, all the duties and all the 
authority of the Bishop devolve upon him. I believe that the 
Assistant Bishop succeeds to the See, on the death of the Bishop, 
as a matter of course. 

If the American Church suffer from the absence of State sup- 
port, she certainly gains in elasticity, and in the power of adapting 
her action to the new and varying wants of the community which 
is so rapidly spreading over the country : thus as States and Terri- 
tories have been formed, she has adopted an order of Missionary 
Bishops for home as well as foreign service. 

Home Missionary Bishops are exceptions to the rule of diocesan 
election. They are nominated by the House of Bishops, and 
elected by the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies.§ The evidence 

♦ Canon 18. Sect 8. 

t Canon 13. Sect. 11. 

X By Sect 13, of Canon 13. I find that *' it shall be lawful for any Bishop of a Diocese 
who is abont to leave, or has left his diocese, with the intention of facing out of the limits of 
the United States, or of remaining out of his Diocese for the space of three calendar months, 
without leaving the United States, to authorise by writing nndcr his hand and seal, the As- 
sistant Bishop, or should there be none, the Standing Committee of snch diocese, to act as the 
ecclesiasticel authority thereof. The Assistant Bishop, or the Standing Committee, so autho- 
rised, shall thereupon become the ecclesinstical authority of snch diocese, to all intents and 
purposes, until such writing shall be revoked, or the Bishop shall return within hia}Dioceae. 
Provided that nothing in this Canon shall be so construed as to prevent any bishop who may 
have signed such writing, from exercising his jurisdiction himself, so far as the same may be 
practicable, during his absence from his diocese, or from permitting and authorising any other 
bishop to perform episcopal duties for him.'' 

§ Canon 13. Sect 7. 
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of such election is a certificate subscribed by a majority of the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, similar to the one given by 
the Diocesan Convention to their Bishop elect. This is produced 
to the House of Bishops, and if they are satisfied, they may take 
order for the Consecration. The limits of the ministration of 
Missionary Bishops are fixed by the House of Bishops, and their 
functions are exercised in conformity with the Constitution and 
Canons of the Church, and such regulations as the House of Bis- 
hops may prescribe. In case of a vacancy, the episcopate devolves 
upon the senior bishop, who may appoint some other bishop as his 
substitute. 

The Missionary Bishop is entitled to a seat in the House of 
Bishops, and is eligible as bishop by any organized diocese, or he 
may accept the office of bishop of any diocese which may be formed 
within the limits of his missionary jurisdiction. 

He must each year appoint a Standing Committee of two Presby- 
ters and two laymen (communicants) residing within his jurisdiction ; 
and report to each General Convention, his proceedings and the state 
of his diocese. 

Foreign Missionary Bishops are elected with the same formalities, 
and in the same manner as Home Missionary Bishops. Their 

i'urisdiction is limited to the place and country for which they 
lave been consecrated. They are entitled to a seat in the House 
of Bishops, but can only be elected to a diocese in the United 
States " with the consent of three-fourths of all the Bishops entitled 
to seats in the House of Bishops, and also of three-fourths of the 
Clerical and Lay Deputies present at the session of the General 
Convention, or in the recess of the General Convention, with the 
consent of three-fourths of the Standing Committee."* 

Having gone as fully as time would permit, into the formation 
of parishes and dioceses — the election of clergy and bishops — ^I 
must now beg your attention to the composition, powers, and duties 
of the General Convention. 

The Central Governing Power, the Supreme Legislature and 
Court of Appeal in the American Church, is the General Conven- 
tion, whose existence was decreed by the Constitution adopted in 
1789, and whose composition is still the same. It consists of two 
Houses, the House of Bishops and the House of Clerical and Lay 

Deputies.t 

1. In the House of Bishops, all bishops have seats, and over it 
the Senior Bishop in order of consecration presides, — Whence called 
the Presiding Bishop of the American Church ; analogous to the 
Primus of the Scotch Church, and with some of the functions of a 
Metropolitan. The presence of three bishops is necessary to con- 
stitute a House of Bishops ; if there be not three, any bishop present 
votes with the Clerical and Lay Deputies of the (uocese to whioh 
he belongs. 

♦ Canon 18. Sect 8. \ TU\c 111. C«iOXi \. 
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The House of Bishops may originate Acts for the consideration 
of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, and they have a negative 
upon all Acts sent up from that Mouse. This obviously gives 
to the House of Bishops the power of deciding all theological 
questions, and in a great measure, the control over all matters 
affecting the general interests of the Church. From this house 
alone is formed the court for the trial of a bishop. 

II. The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies is chosen by each 
diocese, as prescribed by its canons, in equal proportions, but not 
equal numbers. I believe most send two clergy and two laymen, 
but some, four of each : there may not be more than four of each 
from any diocese. 

It is provided by the " Constitution of the Church that in all 
questions, when required by the clerical and lay representatives 
from any diocese, each order shall have one vote, and the majority 
of suffrages by dioceses shall be conclusive in each order ; provided 
that such majority comprehend a majority of the dioceses repre- 
sented in that order. The concurrence of both orders shall be 
necessary to constitute a vote of the Convention :"* thus doing for 
the General Convention what simple " voting by orders" does for 
each Diocesan Convention. 

The General Convention meets eveiy third year in the month 
of October, in such place as may have been appointed by the last 
Convention, unless for urgent reasons a special meeting be sum- 
moned. The meeting commences with Morning Prayer and Holy 
Communion ; after which the Convention is ** called to order," and 
organized : officers chosen, &c. In theory, at all events, the power 
of the General Convention, in matters affecting the whole Church 
is unlimited ; but matters purely Diocesan are not necessarily under 
its control. It alone can alter the Constitution, or the Praver 
Book ; or authorize new versions of the Bible and Prayer Book ; 
and it alone makes canons binding on the whole Church. For any 
of these purposes, however, it is necessary that due notice be given 
in one General Convention ; and three years must elapse before 
any action can be taken upon it, so that ample time is secured for 
mature consideration, and for the subsidence of excitement or party 
feeling. 

The body of Canons passed from time to time by the General Con- 
vention exhibits the wide range of their control, and the minute 
care for all the concerns of the Church. These canons regulate the 
different orders in the Church ; prescribe the qualifications neces- 
sary; arrange the mode of ordination and consecration, and the 
relation of the bishop to his clergy, and the clergyman to his 
parishioners. They prescribe the mode of forming new parishes 
and new dioceses; and provide episcopal supervision for districts 
not yet dioceses. They have called into operation Missionary 
Bishops, foreign and domestic, and define their relations with 

• Constitution II. 
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foreign episcopal churches. Not many years ago, the General 
Convention decided that the Church (as a corporate body) was the 
proper Missionary Society ; and the one which was in existence 
was dissolved, or rather merged into the General Convention. 

In addition, the General Convention,- or selected members, act 
as a Court of Discipline. A Registrar and other officials are 
appointed, and arrangements made to secure a thorough knowledge 
of the state of the Church. Records are carefully kept of all 
Consecrations and of the meetings of Convention ; and arrange- 
ments made for the preservation of documents. 

A full report of the meetings both of the General and Diocesan 
Conventions is published soon after their session, and takes its 
place as an authentic record ; to which, in many, if not all cases, 
the General and Diocesan Canons are appended. 

I have now, my Lord Archbishop, endeavoured to lay before 
the meeting a brief sketch of the Constitution and working of the 
American Church, broad in its foundations, and, so far as I can 
judge, wise in its superstructure, and effective in its operation. It 
still remains that I snould give some account of the mode in which 
it exercises discipline ; and, if you permit, say a few words upon 
the position occupied by laymen in its organization. 

To a considerable extent the mode of exercising discipline over 
clergy and laity is left to be provided for by the Diocesan Con- 
ventions, but of course the General Convention alone could take 
cognizance of the offences, and provide for the trial of a bishop. 
The grounds on which a bishop may be brought to trial are : — 

*' 1. Crime or immorality. 2. Holding or teaching, publicly or 
privately, any doctrine contrary to that held by the Protestant 
Church of the United States. 3. Violation of the Constitution, 
or Canons of the General Convention; or the Canons of the Dio- 
cese to which he belongs. 4. Any act which involves a breach of 
his Ordination or Consecrations v ows."* 

The charges against the bishop must be in writing, signed by at 
least five male communicants of his own diocese (except m the case 
of teaching heretical doctrines, when the charge must be brought 
forward by a bishop), or by three of his own, and four of another 
diocese, of whom two must be Presbyters ; and delivered to the 
Presiding Bishop, if he be not the accused, nor related to the ac- 
cused — if so, to the Bishop next in seniority. 

The Presiding Bishop then appoints a Board of Enquiry from 
the Clerical and Lay Deputies to the last General Convention, 
consisting of two Presby tears, and two Laymen, from the deputation 
of the Diocese of the accused ; and two of each, from the deputa- 
tions of the three dioceses adjoining that of the accused: a major- 
ity forming a quorum. A meeting is then to be summoned by the 
Presiding Bishop, within the diocese of the accused; and on 
assembling, the Board chooses a President and Secretary and 
appoints a lawyer (a communicant) as Church Advocate, and whose 

•Title II. Cftn<m9. 
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duty it is to conduct the case for the Church. If after thorough 
investigation the Board refuse to present, a certificate to that 
effect is sent to the House of Bishops to be preserved among their 
archives, and no further proceedings can be taken unless new facts 
are discovered. 

If a presentment be made, the Presiding Bishop gives notice to 
the accused, and fixed time and place for him to appear personally, 
or by an accredited agent, for the purpose of selecting by lot the 
seven bishops who shall form a Court for the trial. 

A choice of the seven having been made, notice is given to each, 
and time and place appointed for the trial, and to each is sent a 
copy of the Presentment. When the Court of Bishops meets, a 
Pi^sident is chosen, and a Clefk appointed, who is directed to call 
upon the Church Advocates and the accused to appear, and the 
latter to plead. Provision is made by Canon for non-appearance, 
or contumacy. 

The trial proceeding ; it is to be conducted upon the principles 
of the Common Law of the United States, and witnesses are all 
obliged to sign the following Declaration, which is read aloud: — 
'' I, A. B., a witness summoned to testify on the trial of a present- 
ment against the Right Reverend , a Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of the United States, now pleading, do 
most solemnlv call God to witness that the evidence I am aoout 
to give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. So help me God." 

I may mention here that provision is made for taking depo- 
sitions when a witness cannot attend, and for cross-examination, and 
the service of notices and papers. The accused is allowed Counsel 
who must be a communicant. 

" The Court having fully heard the allegations and proofs of 
the parties, and deliberately considered the same, after the parties 
have withdrawn, shall declare respectively whether in their opinion 
the accused is guilty or not guilty of each particular charge and 
specification contained in the presentment, in the order in which 
they are set forth ; and the accused shall be considered Not Guilty 
of any charge and specification of which he shall not be pronoun- 
ced Guilty by a majority of the members of the Court"* 

The judgment of the Court is to be reduced to writing and 
signed : and if the accused be found Guilty, he is to be allowed 
time and opportunity to be heard before sentence is pronounced. 

" The accused having been heard, or not desiring to be heard, 
the sentence of the Court shall then be pronounced, and shall be 
either Admonition, Suspension, as defined by the existing Canons 
of the Church, or Degradation, as the offence or offences adjudged 
to be proved shall seem to deserve. It shall be the duty of the 
Court, whenever sentence has been pronounced, whether it be 
upon a trial, or for contumacy, to communicate such sentence to 

• Canon 9. Section 7. 
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the Ecclesiastical Authority of every Diocese of this Church ; and 
It shall be the duty of each authority to cause such sentence to be 
made known to every clergyman under his jurisdiction."* 

But for holding and teaching false doctrine the Presentment 
against a Bishop can only be made by a Bishop, and not " by two 
or more persons." And the Court before whom he must be neard 
consists of all Bishops entitled to seats in Convention, excepting 
the accuser and accused. Three- fourths constitute a quorum, and 
the consent of two-thirds is necessary to a conviction. 

Provision is made for the remission or modification of judicial 
sentences, but only at a meeting of the House of Bishops during 
the session of the General Convention ; or at a special meeting 
convened by the Presiding Bishop, or the reqmsition of five 
Bishops, with a notice of three months to each oishop, and with 
the consent of a majority. 

As regards the Clergy, the Canons of the Church provide for a 
renunciation of the ministry, and forsaking the Church but within 
certain limits she remits the exercise of discipline to the Diocesan 
Convention and its Canons. 

The offences for which the Clergy are amenable, are : — 1. Crime 
or immorality. 2. Teaching false doctrines. 3. Violation of 
Canons of General or Diocesan Conventions. 4. Breach of Ordi- 
dination Vows. 

The Board of Enquiry consists of clergy and laity, and if the 
Presentment be proved a Court of Presbyters is selected to form 
the Court. Advocates are allowed to the accused, and in short, 
the trial is in all essential points conducted as in the case of the 
trial of a Bishop. 

The sentences are the same as in the case of Bishops : Admoni- 
tion, Suspension, or Degradation, with provision for restoration; 
and sentence must always be pronounced by the Bishop. 

I now, my Lord Archbishop, beg to say a few words upon the 
position and functions of the Laity in the Ajnerican Church. 

First, let me recal to you what I have already said as to the 
situation of the American Church at the close of the War of 
Independence. Up to that time she can only be regarded as a 
Missionary Church and incomplete, inasmuch as it was only in 
1784 that her first Bishop was consecrated. She had no traditions, 
and no traditional hold upon her children, and she entered upon 
her career of independent action prejudiced in the eyes of the 
public by presenting the same forms and constitution as the Church 
of England. Moreover she was, if not the smallest, one of the 
smallest religious communities in America, and surrounded by the 
descendants of the Puritans who regarded Episcopacy as an unholy 
thing. 

She could expect no support from the Government and she 
derived no help irom the Law for the enforcement of her doctrine 

* Canon 9. Section 10. 
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or discipline. Nor did she lay claim to those spiritual powers 
asserted and exercised by another Communion. In the uttermost 
sense of the words she was a Voluntary Church ; voluntary as 
regards the obedience of her children ; voluntary as regards her 
pecuniary support. 

The question of supreme importance under such circumstances 
was in what way coald the laity be so incorporated with the Church 
as to ensure their submission to her laws, and hearty co-operation 
in her work. • 

They who took the lead in this matter appear to have thought 
that only in the principle of representation could this bond be 
found ; real enough to give them the feeling of being a living 
working portion of the Church, and strong enough to ensure their 
thorough co-operation. 

They, therefore, deliberately, and I think wisely, adopted this 
principle as part of their Church Constitution ; with as many limi- 
tations and counterpoises as effectually to preserve the legitimate 
influence and liberty of the clergy without neutralizing the'Jfetion 
of the laity. *c^ 

Let me shortly mention the occasions and the mode of lay 
action in the American Church. 1st — The Laity elect the Clergy 
of the parish, and the Vestry and the Delegates to the Diocesan 
Convention. 

2nd. They constitute a portion of the Diocesan Convention, 
numerically equal or superior to the Clergy, taking part in all dis- 
cussions, and voting upon all questions, ecclesiastical and economical. 

But of themselves they can carry no measure, because it is open 
to any two who differ to call for a " vote by order," in which case 
the Clergy vote apart, and the Laity apart, and it requires a ma- 
jority of both orders to carry any question. 

3. They may and often do form half of the Diocesan Standing 
Committee, and may be called upon to exercise some ecclesiastical 
functions, such as summoning Conventions, deciding upon episco- 
pal and clerical qualifications. 

4. They form an equally numerous portion of the General 
Convention : taking part in all its discussions, aiding in the forma- 
tion of Canons, or in alterations of the Constitution, if such should 
be entertained. Here again we have not only the check of voting 
by orders, but as the House of Bishops has negatiye upon the acts 
of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies they may be said to 
have absolute control over the proceedings. 

5. In cases of discipline, they form part of the court of inquiry, 
and join in deciding whether the presentment is valid or not, but 
then their functions cease ; they form no part of the court for the 
trial either of a Bishop or a Presbyter. 

No doubt, the position thus occupied by Laymen and the func- 
tions entrusted to them, differ in some respects from the practice 
of the older churches ; but on closer investigation, the difference 
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is less th^ it appears at first sight. In what does the difference 
consist ? 

1. It is not in the mere presence of Laymen in the Convention, 
for ancient Sjmods and Councils were summoned by the Emperor 
who, at least occasionally, presided in person as a delegate* 

2. Neither is it in the fact that the consent of the Laity is neces- 
sary for making Canons or Laws ; for in England this has been 
the case from early times, and is still so. Theoretically and prac- 
tically, Parliament has always been regarded as the lay element in 
our church system, and its consent is still necessary before any 
Canon enacted by Convocation can becoma law. Since the 
doors of Parliament have been thrown open to men of any 
religion or of none, churchmen have felt this more or less 
incongruous and inconvenient. 

3. It is, therefore, neither the presence nor consent of the Laity 
which constitutes the innovation, but in the numbers that are pre- 
sent; in the power they possess by their votes; and the share they 
may take in the discussion. For to put it as strongly as possible, 
the Laity may discuss freely any question, on equal terms with the 
Clergy ; they may vote on any question : a layman may give notice 
and move the alteration of an existing Canon or the addition of a 
new one ; or the alteration of the Prayer Book or Constitution. 

Again, laymen in Standing Committees form a part of the 
Bishop's Council ; and, in the vacancy of the See, they share in 
the government of the diocese ; and they have to share in the 
decision as to the competency of the testimonials produced by 
bishops-elect. I shall presently show you the checks and limi- 
tations by which the lay power is judiciously and effectively 
limited. 

The objection to this extended function of laymen, so far as I 
know, are chiefly three, 1. That it is an innovation ; 2, That it 
might establish a species of lay tvranny ; and 3. That laymen 
might injuriously interfere in tneological questions. 

1. There is no contesting the fact that, m the early Church, we 
do not find the laity occupying any such position as is occupied 
by them in the American Church ; but may not this have in part 
arisen from the defective education of the laity? as certainly the 
only educated body of men were the cler^. 

There is certainly no prohibition in Scripture, and if there be 
no inhibition by Canon, on which I am not learned enough to 
decide, I do not see that we can attribute very much force to this 
objection, not more surely than may be considered to be neutra- 
lized, when we point to tne results of the American plan — forty- 
four bishops, 2,500 clergy, and 160,000 communicants, in a church 
eighty- four years old. 

* The ezolosion of the Laitj from lome of these Coancils is the more to he regretted as 
thej might have rendered them more orderlj, and certainly oonld not hare made them moro 
dimrderiy. See Mihnaii*i Latin Ghriiiiam^, tol. L, pp. SOI, 902^ «00. 
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But, secondly, it is said that the balance of numbers, or, in some 
cases, numerical superiority, with the equal right of discussing and 
voting on all subjects, tend to give a preponderating power to the 
laity, a condition of things very much to be deprecated. 

Certainly, if no checks were provided. We find, however, in 
the first place, that whilst the clergy and laity vote together in 
Diocesan Convention, on indifferent questions, it is in the power 
of two or three of either to demand a " vote by orders." In 
such a case, as I have already said, the clergy vote by themselves, 
and the laity by themselves, and a majority of both orders is 
required to carry the question. 

Again in General Convention, voting bv orders according to 
dioceses may be demanded and the double majority is equally 
necesssary. So that it is quite impossible that the laity can carry 
any measure to which the clergy are adverse. The only * role ' 
open to them is that of obstructives ; they can certainly prevent 
the clergy carrying their pet measure that session. 

Is this an unmitigated evil? Lay tyranny would be an unmixed 
evil ; is clerical domination many decrees better? 

The danger of all volimtary religious societies, unless some 
counter balance be provided, is an excess of clerical zeal, leading 
to an interference not only in the beliefs but even in the soci^ 
practices of those imder their superintendence, which is not with- 
out grave inconvenience. And the history of the Puritan settle- 
ments in America would supply abundant illustrations of this state 
of things even if there were none nearer home. I may at least 
venture to express my own firm conviction of the excellency of a 
system which has provided so successfully against both these evils. 
I remember the late Bishop of Tennessee being asked if the laymen 
in his Convention had not the power to stop even a good measure 
proposed by the clergy. His answer was, ** Certainly, they could." 
" Then," said the querist, " what do you do ?" " Go back to our 
parishes and teach them better," was the reply. So if a question 
DO negatived by either clergy or laity in one Convention notice 
may be given of its renewalin the next, the lapse of one year (or 
three, if it be in General Convention) will probably meantime 
modify the previous opinions and lead to unanimity. 

3. It is fancied that possessing this power and influence laymen 
might put a sacrilegious hand to theological questions and so in- 
terfere in matters beyond their depth. One can hardly suppose 
that men like some of those who have taken part in former Church 
Congresses and who have honored us by their presence here ought 
to be prohibited from theological discussions on the ground of 
incapacity or because that the clergy have a monopoly of such 
questions, although doubtless the mtter bring a mind better 
trained in theological investigations and greater stores of learning. 
So far as I can judge the delegates sent to Convention are men of 
education, judges, barristers, physicians, merchants, <&c. 

But let us suppose the possibility. Any great theological ques- 
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tion, such as making canons for the Church in general, an altera- 
tion of the Constitution, changes in the Prayer Book, &c., can only 
come before the General Convention ; when the proposal must be 
agreed to by the clergy as well as the laity, in the first place ; and 
in the second, by the House of Bishop, which has a negative upon 
all Acts of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. So that lay 
theology » tmless of a correct kind, would nave no chance of accept- 
ance. 

4. But I conceive that the true answer to their objections is 
this, — the plan was adopted after mature consideration to meet an 
unprecedented difficulty, and it has been perfectly successful. I 
have conversed with many Americans, ana had a great number of 
the Reports of the General and Diocesan Conventions, and I have 
neither heard nor read of an instance in which the laymen either 
attempted to domineer over the clergy, or to intrude into discus* 
sions for which they were not qualified, or to propose rash changes. 
Some time ago a Canadian Bishop was asked in my presence if he 
did not find the laymen in his synod fond of- changes. ''My dear 
Sir," said he, ** the laymen of my Synod are the Conservatives, 
the innovators are the clergy.'' 

Thus we find, that allottmg to laymen a representative share in 
the government of the Church, has the advantage of enlisting them 
warmly in its support: that by the arrangements adopted, neither 
clerical nor lay influence can preponderate to the injury of the 
church ; that the obstruction which is possible is not without its 
advantages in preventing hasty or partial legislation ; and lastly, 
that in practice, as shown by the history of the American Church, 
it works well. 



Thb Rev. Samuel Gilson, M.A. {late Archdeacon of Montreal)^ 
then read the foUowinj^ Paper: — 

The first bishop of the " Protestant Episcopal Church " in 
America, Dr. Samuel Seabury, was consecrated as bishop of 
Connecticut in 1784. That Church now numbers 45 bishops with 
about 2,600 clergy. The first bishop of the Anglican Church in 
Canada, Dr. Jacob Mountain, of Quebec, was consecrated in 1793. 
There are now within the limits of what was then his diocese, 
seven bishops,* and between four and five himdred clergy; of 

* The followifig are the Daxnet of theae seyen Dioceaes, with the dates of their erec- 
tions: Toronto, 18 9; Rnpertsland, 1849; Montreal, ISSO; Huron, 1857; Colnmbia, 
1859 ; Ontario^ 1863. Besides those there are in other proriiiQes of British North 
Amerkft, Nora Sootia, 1787 ; Newfoondland, 1844 ; Fredericton, 1845. 
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these, five bishops and more than 400 clergy are within the Pro- 
vince of Canada. Both these Churches owe their origin to the 
United Church of England and Ireland. By that Church they 
were nurtured, through the labours of her missionary clergy, in 
their infancy ; from that Church and her sister Church in Scotland 
they received the gift of an apostolic episcopacy in their youth ; 
and to that Church they look, and not in vain, for sympathy, 
substantial help, and co-operative action in their growing maturity. 
This debt of gratitude, of affection, and of dutiful service the 
bishops, pastors, and people of the American and Canadian 
Churches neither have been nor are slow to acknowledge heartily 
and loyally. 

Both these Churches are now independent of the home Church. 
Though one with her in the succession of their ministry, in the 
Catholic Faith, and in primitive discipline, they are under no 
legal subjection to her. They are " particular," though not national 
Churches. But their earnest desire is to maintain with the 
mother Church the closest possible union consistent with the 
freedom they now enjoy. Within the last few months they have 
shewn by the active interest they took in that memorable event, 
the Episcopal Conference at Lambeth, that their hope and their 
effort are so to be united with the Church of England and Ireland, 
that they together with her and the whole Colonial Church may, 
through the gift and grace of God the Father, become one organ- 
ized body, acknowledging one Supreme Head, even Grod the Son, 
quickened by one indwelling Spirit, even God the Holy Ghost, 
striving for the one Faith, even that once for all delivered to the 
saints, and seeking one infinitely noble and beneficent end, even 
the glory of God m the salvation of men. 

As the Churches in the United States and Canada are respec- 
tively independent of the controlling jurisdiction of any other 
branch of the Catholic Church, so are they independent of the 
will and authority of the State. They derive nothing from State 
patronage, they possess nothing from State endowment, they fear 
nothing from State interference. In common with every other 
religious communion they render to the State loyal homage, they 
are guaranteed by the State liberty and protection in the perform- 
ance of their public religious duties and in the enjoyment of their 
corporate religious privileges ; and in cases of contested discipline 
when the possession of property or civil rights is involved they 
appeal to the State, as the common arbitrator, supreme in all causes 
and over all persons, for the upholding of law and equity. Their 
separation from the State was not of their own seeking. It was 
the civil government which, alike in the United States and in Cana- 
da, abolished all connection between itself and the Church. The 
result of this action on the part of the State the Churches in both 
countries are content cheerfully to abide by, as best for them, and 
as that which in God's providence has been allotted them. 

This independence, in the case of the Canadian Church, extends 
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beyond the Colonial to the Imperial Government. The Crown 
has been pleased so far to resign its supremacy by assenting to 
what is called the ** Canadian Synod Act/' as to confer upon the 
Church entire freedom to regulate her own affiiirs. For nolding 
synods, diocesan or provincial, for forming and enacting canons, 
for the final decision of questions of doctrine or discipline, for the 
creation of new sees or for the division of old ones, for the election 
and consecration of bishops, for the formation of parishes, for the 
ordering of divine service, the Canadian Church now needs ask 
no permission from Parliament, Imperial or Colonial, from temporal 
rulers or civil courts. 

This independence of the Church in Canada is of recent date. 
The possession of the Clergy Reserves as an ecclesiastical endow- 
ment bestowed by George III., conferred originally on the Cana- 
dian Church the condition of a State-endowed Church.* But after 
prolonged and vexatious agitation, an agitation prejudicial alike 
to the mner and outer life of the Church, the Imperial Government 
in 1853 permitted the Colonial Legislature to deal with these 
Church lands as it pleased, with but one proviso, that the life in- 
terests of existing incumbents should be secured. Accepting this 
permission the Canadian Government passed an act which, with 
the stipulated exception, secularized the whole of the Church's 
patrimony. 

For the sake of removing " all semblance of connection between 
Church and State and of effecting an entire and final disposition 
of all matters, claims and interests arising out of the Clergy 
Reserves, by as speedy a distribution of their proceeds as may be," 
the Colonial Act permitted the clergy to commute their life inter- 
ests, calculated at the rate of six per cent, per annum, for a fixed 
money payment, provided the commutation took place with the 
consent of the authorities of the Church. No separate clergyman 
could commute of his own private act, and so appropriate the 
capital sum to himself. This proposal all the clergy in the Pro- 
vince, with one exception, consented to accept, upon the under- 
standing that the whole amount received was paid over according 
to its respective diocesan proportions to the Incorporated Church 

* These lands were allotted oat of those belonging to the Crown, in accordance with an 
Act of Parliament passed in 1791, for the sole benefit of the Protestant clergy. The same 
Act empowered the Governor, together with the Execntive Cooncil, to constitute rectories 
and endow them ont of the appropriated lands. Until 1817, the words Protestant clergj 
were regarded as designating the clergj of the English Church alone. Bat in that jear a 
claim was made on behalf of the ministers of the Presbjlcrian Church of Scotland. After 
much bitter contention the question was referred to the Imperial Parliament, and bj that 
bodj a case was submitted to the judges who decided that the ministers of all Protestant 
denominations were included under the words in dispute. This was in 1840, when Lord 
Sydenham was GoTemor of Canada. After that date, the English Church received five- 
twelfths of the income arising from these resources, the balance being appropriated to the 
Presbjterians, the Weslejan Methodists, and even to the Roman Catholics in Upper Canada. 
Thus matters remained till the year 1849, when the question was again before the country, 
assuming no longer the form of the distribution of the profits arising firom the Reienradlandk^ 
but their entire secularization. 
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Society in each Diocese; and further, that this Society guaranteed 
the clergy entering into this arrangement their full stipends during 
their lives, and while serving in the Diocese where they were 
resident at the time of effecting the commutation. These proposals 
were adopted, and a sum of between two and three hundred thou- 
sand pounds was thus capitalized for the Church,* while the clergy 
who consented to this unselfish arrangement, suffered no wrong, as 
their incomes were in every case, I believe, regularly paid, though 
of course the commutation fund did not nearly produce the required 
annual revenue, as many of the clergy were old men. But though 
by this act of the Colonial Legislature the Church in Canada was 
stripped of State endowment, she was still to some extent depen- 
dent upon the State. In common with all the other Colonial 
Dioceses the Royal Letters Patent granted to the Anglican Bishops 
in Canada were presumed to place the Church under subjec- 
tion to the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown, and to permit 
appeal in all cases of discipline to the English ecclesiastical courts. 
Though actually in the position of a voluntary society the 
Canaman Church was thus hampered with the restrictions of an 
establishment. The first step towards deliverence from this 
vexatious entanglement was the passing of an enabling act by the 
Provincial Legislature, removing all doubts as to the lawfulness 
of holding synods, and conferring upon synods, when held, power 
to *' frame constitutions and make reflations for enforcing 
discipline in the Church, for the appointment, deprivation or 
removal of any person bearing o£Sce therein of whatever order or 
degree, any right of the Crown to the contrary notwithstanding." 
This act received the Royal assent and was proclaimed in 1857. 
It was one of great importance to the Canadian Church, for it 
secured to that Church the exercise of the right of self-government. 
By that act Her Majesty was pleased to surrender whatever 
prerogative she possessed that stood in the way of using such 
powers as were necessary for dealing with all ecclesiastical matters 
within the Provinca The Canadian Church was thus placed in a 
position different from and superior to any other Colonial Church.t 
A position for which it is but mere justice to say she is, under 
God, very largely indebted to the foresight, patience, and admin- 
istrative ability of the late Bishop of Montreal. 

* The actual amount was £275,851 58. 2d. At the time of the Secularization of the 
Reserres the number of the clergy in Upper Canada receiving stipends from that source 
was 147, the total amount of whose incomes was £20,778 12s. 4d., or an average of about 
£148 per annum. The number of clergy in Lower Canada drawing stipends from the 
Reserves was 25, and their combined incomes amounted to £2,258 16s. 2d., or on average 
of £90 per annum. Of the whole amount of the commutation money the Diocese of 
Toronto received £245,614 19s. 8d., and those of Quebec and Montreal £80,236 5s. lid. 
between the two, in about equal proportions. Beudes the amount received from the 
Commutation by the Anglican Church the Presbyterian Church of Scotland received in 
Upper Canada £108,424 5s., and in Lower Canada £24,024. The United Synod of the 
Presbyterian Churdi of Upper Canada received £2,240 lis. 

t ** Whatever might have been originally defective in the authoritv intended to be 
conveyed by the Royal Letters Patent, has been repeatedly acknowledged, confirmed and 
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One link, however, of the connection between the Canadian 
Church and the Crown yet remained. The Synod of a Diocese 
was free to elect its bishop, but before his consecration the inter- 
position of the Crown haa to be invoked. Not for Letters Patent ; 
those documents, so mighty in appearance, but in reality so feeble, 
had, in consequence of the judgment delivered in the case of the 
Bishop of Natal and the Bishop of Cape Town, ceased to be issued. 
But a Royal Mandate authorising the Metropolitan and his suffrar 
gans in Canada to proceed to the consecration of the bishop-elect 
was presumed to oe requisite. This presumption proved to be 
erroneous. In the year 1866, Lord Carnarvon, the then Colonial 
Secretary, after consulting with the Law Officers of the Crown, 
advised the Metropolitan of Canada that a Royal Mandate *' could 
have no legal effect," and that it was in the power of the bishops 
in Canada, under the Provincial Act already mentioned, to '* oe- 
termine, without hindrance or assistance from the Royal Prero- 
gative, in what manner the consecration of the Bishop of Niagara 
shall be effected.** This momentous document completed the 
severance of the Canadian Church from the State; and by its 
publication the Church became a dis-established as she had thirteen 
years before become a disendowed Church. At the same time 
she became free ; possessed of *^ powers of self government, 
reproduction and extension." 

Such are the circumstances under which the organization 
of the Church in Canada has been originated, and is being carried 
on to completion. The central principle of that organization 
is the spiritual authority of the Episcopal office. The bishop 
of a diocese Ls accepted as the minister of God, bearing a 
divine commission that bestows on him spiritual and ecclesiastical 
power, not only for conferring Holy Orders and administering 
Confirmation, but also for the executive government of the Church. 
This central principle has been partially nullified in many of the 
dioceses in the United States. The bishop by the constitution of 
their synods is reduced to the position of a permanent presiding 
and administrative officer ; the clergy and laity of his own diocese 
may by their combined action constrain him to adopt measures he 
does not approve, and, as though he were a mere unit in the 
minority oi a deliberative body, he has to obey the will of the 
majority. Not only is he unable, as a bishop, to do anything 
without the consent of the clergy and laity, but he is liable, as a 
bishop, to have to do something at their bidding contrary 
to his own convictions, and so far to be deprived of tne divineljr 
conferred right of his office as one that ** ruleth in Israel." This 
serious defect in the organization of most of the dioceses in the 

fully nipplemented by acts of the Provincial Legialatare, and of the Synods acting xmdet 
the power given by some of these acts. The Qaeen's Advocate writing to me some time 
aller the judgment in the Cape Town case had been delivered, says, after having noticed 
that judgment and its effects, — * But the case of the Canadian Church is happily jwj 
different firom that of other Colonial Churches.* ** — Bisnop ot Mo!!(TB&ku 
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United States has no existence in any one of those in Canada, nor, 
so far as I know, in any other branch of the Colonial Church. In 
the Canadian dioceses the lawful authority of the bishop is not 
impaired, though it is limited, by the action of the Synod; it is 
exercised in conjunction with the Priests and People of the Lord, 
who at his bidding and by his request are associated with him, 
not to override his jurisdiction, not to bear his responsibility, but 
to co-operate with him in counsel, and in active service for the 
Church. 

It is this joint action of the bishop, clergy and laity through 
their representatives in Diocesan Synod assembled, which is tne 
motive power of the organization of the Church, alike in America 
and in Canada. In the synod the corporate life and activity of 
the diocese is concentred, and through the same it is diffused. 
The name of this ecclesiastical assembly in the American Church 
is Diocesan Convention ; but it is almost only in name that it 
differs ; in both branches of the Church its constitution is substan- 
tially alike. It consists of the bishop of the diocese, the licensed 
clergy, and a regulated number of lay representatives elected from 
each congregation or parish by the bond fide members of the Church 
of adult age. In some few of the dioceses in America and in all 
in Canada the lay representatives must be communicants of at 
least one year's standing. This diocesan synod is assembled under 
the presidency of the bishop at a fixed date once every year, or at 
other times for special business at the call of the bishop, or on due 
requisition made to him. To it the bishop delivers an account of 
his own episcopal acts and of the general state of his diocese, and 
introduces such matters as he may think fit By it all business 
affecting the condition of the Church in the diocese, and its rela- 
tion to other dioceses, is considered and determined. No measure 
is decided without the assent of a majority of the clergy and of 
the laity, nor without the approval of the bishop. Limitations as 
to the subjects that may be brought forward, and rules of order 
for the regulation of the proceedings vary in some small particulars 
in different dioceses, but into the details of these it is impossible 
now to enter. 

The chief characteristic of synoda, both in America and in 
Canada, is their frank and full recognition of the ecclesiastical 
position of the laity. The interdepenaence of clergymen and lay- 
men in the whole common life and work of the Church is happily 
so complete and so continuous that there is little or no distrust or 
jealousy on the part of the one towards the other; and the result 
has proved that there is no occasion for any such feeling. There 
is, I believe, but one opinion among churchmen in America or 
Canada on thb point, and that is, that the action of the laity in 
sjmods has been almost invariably for good — that their influence 
has been, in the true and best sense of the word, a conservative 
influence, and that their presence has largely contributed to the 
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temper, thorougliness and practical character of every discussi< 
and has added weight and influence to the measures aeterminec 
Beside being the ecclesiastical legislature of the diocese, 1 
Synod is also a corporate body, possessed of all rights and privilei 
requisite for holding or managing the property of the Church, 
the diocese of Ontario, the synod has from the beginning be 
such a corporation. Dr. Lewis, its first bishop, with wise fo 
thought, withstood the foimation of any separate Church socio 
and with the consent of the members applied for and obtained 
act incorp(yratmg the synod of the diocese. This example has be 
followed in those earner formed Canadian dioceses where 
incorporated Church society already existed. Permission has bi 
obtained from the Colonial Legislature to amalgamate the Chui 
society with the synod, and thus to make that body the trustee 
all property, whether commutation money or property of whate^ 
other kind that belongs to the Church m the diocese. The m; 
agement of this property consequently is in the hands, not 
small detached bodies of elective trustees, nor of one or m( 
sectional societies, but of the representative Church itself. 

The Diocesan Synod is also the agency for carrying on ' 
mission work of the Church. From its members are electee 
certain number of clergy and laity who constitute a Miss; 
Board, whose business it is to watch over the interests of existi 
missions and to encourage the opening of new ones, to recei 
manage and dispense funos intended for missionary work. Yi 
by year this board renders up its account to the Synod. T 
arrangement not only avoids the complication and party aspect 
separate societies, but it recognises the truth that the vast 9 
important work of missions does not belong to a self-constitu 
. society within the Church, but to the Church itself, and t 
responsibility for assisting in that work is not to be accepted 
^ rejected according to individual ideas of duty, but that it i 

responsibility resting upon all baptised members of the Church 

^ virtue of their membership. 

^- Time will not allow me to say more respecting the organizat 

of the Church as it exists in each diocese. I must pass to that 
which the diflFerent dioceses are knit together into one Proviri 

•^ and here I must confine myself exclusively to what has been d< 

with a view to this end in the Canadian Church. The same C 
onial Act which secured to that Church the legal right of hold 
Diocesan Synods secured that of holding a Provincial Synod. 
enacted that the ** bishops, clergy and laity, members of tne Chu 
of England and Ireland in the Province, may meet in Qenc 
Assembly within the Province by such representatives as shall 
determined and declared by them in their several dioceses, and 
such Greneral Assembly frame a constitution and regulations 
the general management and good government of the said Chu 
in this Province." In 1851, six years before the passing of 1 
Act, at a conference of the bishops in British ISotXk kxivi^TV^^ 
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at Quebec a resolution has been adopted expressing the desirable- 
ness of such a Provincial Council and the necessity for appointing 
a Metropolitan. In 1859, two years after the passing of the above 
quoted Act, petitions were presented to the Queen from the 
Diocesan Synods of Quebec, Toronto and Montreal, being three 
of the four then existing Canadian Dioceses, praying Her Majesty 
to appoint one of the Canadian Bishops to be Metropolitan, **who 
mignt hold and preside over the General Assemblies of the Church 
in the Province." These petitions were graciously accepted, and 
in, July, 1860, Royal Letters Patent were issued appointing Dr. 
Fulford, the then bishop of Montreal, Metropolitan, and elevating 
the See of Montreal to the dignity of a Metropolitan See. The 
powers conferred by these Royal Letters were, nowever, believed 
to be not in accordance with the Canadian Synod Act This, to- 
gether with certain important omissions in their preamble, made it 
necessary that new Letters Patent should be prepared. Before 
they were issued the meeting of the first Provincial Synod was 
held, and to its consideration the whole subject of the action and 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan was submitted. In order to brin^ 
the new Letters Patent into harmony with the legal position of 
the Canadian Church, it was carried that they should embody 
certain additional clauses. The two most important of these pro- 
vided that the succession to the Metropolitan See should be 
subject to such regulations and canons as the Greneral Assembly 
of the Canadian Church might make for that purpose,* and that 
the ** powers and authorities conferred " upon the Metropolitan 
and his successors should be ** subject to the rules, regulations and 
canons " the General Assembly may " from time to time make in 
respect thereof." These suggestions were graciously accepted by 
the Crown, and the amended Letters Patent were issued in 1862. 
It will be seen from this narrative that the appointment of a 
Metropolitan was the result of the action of the Canadian Church 
within itself, and that the privileges and powers of his office 
became subject to the direction of that Church as expressed through 
its Provincial Synod. Thus matters were so adjusted as to hold 
out reasonable expectation that the whole organization of the 
Church would work cordially and satisfactorily together. 

The appointment of a Metropolitan prepared the way for holding 
and constituting the General Assembly of the Canaciian Church. 
Its first meeting was held in 1861, and was attended by all the 
bishops and by clerical and lay representatives from all the Dioce- 

* A canon paBsed at the second meeting of the Provincial Synod held in 1865, has deter- 
mined, subject to the consent of the Montreal Diocesan Synod, that the See of Montreal shall 
be the permanent seat of the Metropolitan See, provided that in the event of a vacancy 
occurring in the Bishopric of Montreal, the Synod of that Diocese consents to have its freedom 
of election limited to a choice between two persons at least nominated for the vacant office 
by the Hoose of Bishops. A special meeting of that hoose is to be sununoned by the senior 
bishop of the province immediately on the notification that the See of Montreal has become 
vacant, and that meetmg is to be held at Montreal two months after the date of such notice 
haTJDg been giyen. 
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san Synods. At this first meeting the Provincial Sjmod was fully 
organized, and a constitution for the government of the Church 
of the whole Province was adopted. Like the Convocation of 
Canterbury it consists of an upper and a lower house. The former 
composed of the bishops of the Province under the presidency of 
the Metropolitan, the latter of an equal number of clergy and 
laity, twelve of either order being elected by each diocese. Its 
Prolocutor is chosen by the members of the house from among 
their own number. To the Provincial Synod belongs supreme 
power for the *' general management and good government of the 
Church ;" provided it does not interfere with the rights guarded 
by the Colonial Parliament. The exercise of these powers is, 
however, limited by the action of the Provincial Synod itself, as 
expressed in the declaration adopted at its first meeting. ** It is,*' 
says that document, *' our earnest desire and determination to 
confine our deliberations to matters of discipline, to the temporal- 
ities of the Church, and to such regulations of order or moaes of 
operation, as may tend to her efiiciency and extension." A like 
limitation has been fixed by each Diocesan Synod. By this 
restriction matters of doctrine are excluded from the consideration 
of the Synod. The constitution, rules of order, canons and other 
particulars must be passed by a majority in each house, and no 
proposition, until it has been declared in writing by the President 
to have received this joint assent, is accepted as having the sanction 
of the Provincial Synod. It is in this oody that the organization 
of the Church in Canada culminates. By it the several dioceses 
are knit into one communion, and unity of action between them 
is secured in all matters which affect the whole Church within the 
Province. To its decisions every licensed clergyman in each 
diocese pledges himself to submit ; no bishop being permitted to 
grant his license to any clergyman until he has suDscribed a de- 
claration that he assents to and abides by the canons which have 
been or shall be, from time to time, passed by the Provincial 
Synod or the Synod of the Diocese in which he resides. 

The organization of the Canadian Church for the exercise of 
discipline is as yet incomplete. Like every other action of the 
Church it is under the control of the Synod. Each diocese, ac- 
cording to the first clause of the Synod Act, has power to exercise 
judici^ functions. It can summon offenders to its bar, or it can 
constitute a committee or court to which it may delegate the 
power of summoning them. But the Synods of the respective 
dioceses have not hitherto passed any Canon nor erected any 
ecclesiastical court for the administration of discipline. The feel- 
ing prevalent among Canadian churchmen is, that so grave a 
matter should not be left to the action of any one diocese, but that 
the canons on discipline should be alike in each diocese, in order 
to avoid any discrepancy of procedure. The Provincial Synod 
has already enacted a Canon for the trial of bishops, and has also 
established a Court of Appeal. This court cot\%\^\& oi \)cv^\vo\xafe ^1 
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bishops, presided over by the Metropolitan or President of the 
Upper House, or senior bishop in their absence, with two or more 
assessors nominated by the bishops from time to time. The pow- 
ers which the Letters Patent conferred on the Metropolitan, of 
determining and deciding on appeals from the decisions in any of 
the suffiragan dioceses, have been confirmed under certain limita- 
tions by the Provincial Synod. Upon that body judicial functions 
had been conferred by the second clause of the Canadian Synod 
Act already referred to, and to it belonged the power of erecting 
a Court of Appeal and of enforcing its decisions upon the Court 
below. Whether its decisions would be final, or whether an appeal 
would lie to the Committee of Privy Council, is, perhaps, doubtful. 
But the opinion of the learned Chancellor of the late Metropolitan of 
Canada is, I believe, that in the regular course of procedure there 
is no such appeal ; though in the case of a supposed grievance the 
Queen might in right of her prerogative interfere and issue an 
inquiry. There can, however, be no question as to the fact that 
the Letters Patent conferred upon the Metropolitan and his suc- 
cessors " full power and authority finally to decide and determine " 
appeals mad^e from the courts of his suffragan dioceses.* 

The organization of the Canadian Church for the election and 
consecration of its bishops has yet to be perfected. The election 
on a vacancy rests with the Diocesan Svnod. Such a mode of 
election is not without liability to faults. Facts have already 
shewn that it may not always be conducted with the gravity, 
and quietude befitting the episcopal character and office. But 
it should be remembered that the Church in Canada is yet in 
its earlier life, that it is to some degree agitated by the same eager 
controversies which unhappily disquiet us at home ; — and yet fur- 
ther, it ought not to be forgotten that no method of episcopal 
appointment is free from the risk of unbecoming infiuence and 
party intrigue, and that though the evils attendant upon the elec- 
tion of a bishop by the clergy and laity of the diocese, may be 
more open, and so bring more public scandal, they are on that very 
account more likely to be corrected and redressed, while they are 
in themselves probably neither more numerous nor more offensive 
than those which have occurred and do still sometimes occur in 
branches of the Church where bishops are otherwise selected. As 
this part of the working of the organization of the American and 
Canadian Churches is most important, I must ask permission to 

* The ProTineial Synod has conferred upon the Metropolitan visitatorial powers. A canon, 
passed at the second meeting of the Provincial Synod, enacts, that, '* When a memorial, 
signed by two-thirds of the clerical and lay members of any Diocesan Synod, requesting the 
Metropolitan to exercise visitatorial power in snch Diocese, the said Metropolitan Bishop 
shall have fall power and anthority to visit snch Diocese ; and the Bishop thereof, and during 
such visitation, to inhibit the ezerci^ of all, or of such part or parts of the ordinary juris- 
diction of such bishop, as to him the Metropolitan shall seem expedient, and to exercise snch 
powers, functions, and jurisdiction in and over the said diocese, as the bishop thereof might 
have exercised, if he had not been inhibited from exercising the same.** — Journal of Pro' 
ceedingt of Provincial Synod, Montreal, 1865. 
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add my own belief that whatever scandals, real or imaginary, may 
have attended upon the synodical election of bishops in either 
Church, such elections have, for the most part, been conducted 
with decorum and devoutness, and have resulted in the selection 
of men neither, to say the least, unworthy of their office, nor in- 
competent to discharge its duties with efficiency. 

But apart from the working of the elective system, the organ- 
ization of the Church in Canada for the appointment and conse- 
cration of Bishops is imperfect. In this respect it is far behind 
that of the Church in America. There, the Diocesan Convention 
can do no more than nominate the Presbyter they desire should 
preside over the vacant diocese. This nomination must be approved 
and confirmed by a majority of the Standing Committees of the 
different dioceses, and a majority of Bishops of the same, before 
the bishop designate can receive consecration. By this arrange- 
ment the election made by the individual diocese is, not in show 
but in reality, confirmed by the whole Church, 

But I must proceed to the temporalities of the American and 
Canadian Churches. In respect to these it must be confessed that 
there is almost an entire absence of organization. But notwith- 
standing this mischievous deficiency much is being done towards 
the sustentation of the clergy ancf the providing funds for the 
general work of the Church : — synodical action has in this respect 
also proved its efficiency. Precise information is much more 
effectual in securing permanent offerings than the most eloquent 
appeals. And it is exactly because Diocesan Synods make the 
laity more intelligently acquainted with the necessities of the 
Church that they promote so largely the gifts which are regularly 
presented for the service of God. I am not prepared to go into 
statistics, but I know that the opinion I have expressed is sustained 
by the facts of the case. By way, however, of bringing this opi- 
nion to a definite test I may adduce the Diocese of Montreal. The 
offer from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel of a thou- 
sand pounds towards the formation of an endowment fund, on 
condition of five thousand being raised for the same purpose within 
the diocese, has been promptly met. Much progress has also been 
made towards providing endowments in separate parishes and 
missions. But, perhaps, the most satisfactory eviaence of this 
increase of liberality is found in the fact, that whereas in 1850, 
when the Diocese of Montreal was founded, there was only 49 
clergy, — there are now more than 70; — and this larger staff of 
clergy is maintained notwithstanding the diminution of the gnmt 
from the S. P. G. by more than a thousand pounds. Again, while 
in 1850 out of the 36 missionaries on the Society's list it was ne- 
cessary to allow £100 a year out of its grant to 29,— there are now 
only 1 3 who draw that amount, the deficiency in all the other 
cases being supplied by the free-will offerings ot the people. The 
amount raised in the whole diocese for church purposes has more^ 
thi\n doubled within the ten years between lo5b wcA \%Rft»«tvvx 
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during the same period the Parsonage houses have increased from 
13 to 42, — to all of which more or less glebe is attached ; — ^like 
facts I know exist in other dioceses. In the diocese of Toronto 
the Church has become independent of all regular external exist- 
ence ; its clergy, missions, colleges and schools are, with the 
exception of a mission to the Indians, self-sustained. In Upper 
Canada generally the progress made in providing for the support 
and extension of the Church is attested by the steady increase of 
the number of the Clergy in the respective dioceses. In Toronto 
that number has advanced from 103 in 1860 to 128 in 1868; in 
Huron from 44 in 1857 to 83 in 1868, and in Ontario from 55 in 
1861 to 74 in 1868. From these facts it will be seen that the 
organization of the Church in Canada, as in America, works success- 
fully for providing the funds required for church purposes. Speak- 
ing of this subject the late Bishop of Montreal says in a letter I 
received from him last month : — " It is certain that our people are 
becoming accustomed to support their Clergy, or contribute to their 
support m a way they were not used to do, and I think our Synods 
and self-government, and the interest taken in this by the Laity 
have contributed very much to bring this about."* 

These facts will be accounted all the more encouraging when it 
is borne in mind that the emigrant members of our Church come 
to Canada untrained in the habit of contributing regularly to- 
wards the sustentation of the Church. They have been so accus- 
tomed from their childhood to find every spiritual provision made 
for them free of exertion or expense, that they are very slow to 
understand, and still more slow to adapt themselves to a different 
state of things; and it is no exaggeration to say, that in most 
instances it is not till the second generation of emigrant families 
grow up in the land of their adoption that they can be relied on for 
contributing liberally and statedly, according to their means, towards 
the maintenance of the Church and her ministry. It must, however, 
be confessed that in the Canadian Church the Temporalities are 
too much left to hap-hazard. This, chiefly, is the cause of the 
complaints which are occasionally made, with justice, of the irre- 
gularity and insufficiency of the stipends received by the Clergy, 
and ot the difficulty of making provision for new settlements. 
Voluntaryism is doubtless a good thing ; but its excellency is 
seriously diminished when it is not worked systematically ; when it 
is not backed up by partial permanent endowments. Bare, casual 

* lu regard to the general progress of the Canadian Charch the late Bishop of Montreal 
made the foUowing statement at the last meeting of the Synod of his Diocese, at which he 
presided. ** If we look back through the past years and mark the gradual progress we have 
been making since we held onr first preliminary meeting in January, 1852, when the question 
of the government and discipline of the Church was discussed ; when we were in reality no- 
thing more than a missionary off-shoot of the mother Church in England, without any assured 
system to regulate us, or means of administering it, if we had — and then look at our present 
organization and increase, both Diocesan and Provincial, surely we have great reason tu give 
humble and hearty thanJEs to Him who has thus far led us on our way." — Report qfSjfnod. 
Montreai, June, 1%^^. 
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voluntaryism, unsystematized and unsustained, always has been 
and always will be attended by many evils. 

Much remains to be said, but there is no time for saying it. The 
conclusion to which a fair and unprejudiced review of the organi- 
zation and practical working of the American and Canadian 
Churches brings us is, I believe, this : — ^That while the position of 
those churches may be cheerfully and hopefully accepted, it is not 
to be desired nor sought, — not at least by a Church in an old coun- 
try. Should the position of the American and Canadian Churches 
be forced upon any branch of the Anglican Communion ; or should 
any branch of that Communion be compelled by the manner in 
which the secular power may treat it to fall back upon that position, 
the facts which have been related show that the result need not be 
dreaded ; on the contrary, if accepted frankly by clergy and laity it 
may be embraced with hope and confidence. 

The life of the Church is a divine life; a life not derived from 
the world, and not sustained by the world. Should the State 
sever itself from the Church; or should the Church be constrained 
by loyalty to her Lord and His truth, to separate herself from the 
State, the life that is in her, if cherished by the personal faith and 
united action of her members will suffer no lasting decay; rather 
it will become more and more vigorous. The Church belong to 
Christ ; it is '* His Body ; the fulness of Him that filleth ^1 in 
all,'' and nothing but unfaithfulness to Him can destroy its life, 
retard its progress, or hinder its final triumph. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Lord Oranmore ajud Browne : — I am afraid that I might be deemed 
presumptuous in Tenturing to intrude upon your notice had not the Com- 
mittee kindly wished that I should speak on this subject, I suppose because 
they deemed it desirable that laymen should be here as representatiyes of 
the Church as well as clergy. At this time it is very difficult to get public 
men who are not occupied in the not more serious matters of politics ; and 
I am sorry that I happen to be here as the representatiye of the laity, for 
after the very able and eloquent speeches we heard yesterday from the 
clergy — as able and eloquent as ever I heard in my life, I fear that the 
fairer part of my audience will even be more inclined than ever to give too 
great attention to my clerical friends. But there is this much to be said 
from a layman's point of view, that had they always listened to that cham- 
pagne torrent of eloquence which had burst from the speakers who have 
preceded me on this platform, they would not listen with much pleasure, 
but rather be inclined to leave the house when they heard the small beer of 
hesitating and faltering speech which I have to deliver, whereas, perhaps 
after hearing me, they will see there are difficulties as well as ^l«ASsv£Ki& \!^ 
the elevated position we men occupy, and they "wVii \» \«a» vwSiMx^ H» 
diapluco us. 
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The subject to which I will address myself, as briefly as possible, is this, 
^' Is there any analogy between the change of the Clergy Reserves in Canada 
and the proposed measure with regard to our own Church ?*' It has been 
urged that there is an analogy, and it is necessary, I think, as far as we 
can, to examine it and refute it. But before considering that particular 
point it may be well to ask ^* whether there is any analogy between the 
other parts of the constitution of Ireland and of Canada V* Canada has a 
nominal connection with Great Britain, but is governed by its Chambers of 
Kepresentatives, now the voice of the common Confederacy. They make 
their own laws, and are liable only to such taxation as they themselves 
choose to impose, and they are not subject to Imperial legislation and pay no 
part of Imperial outlay nor of the interest of the National debt ; but they 
have the benefit of Imperial protection and of borrowing large loans upon 
Imperial credit. Now, until the Parliament of Great Britain is prepared to 
grant Ireland these elements of separate authority and power, I do not 
think any analogy can be drawn on Church matters. No one values the 
Union with Great Britain more than I do, but we would rather risk the 
trial of self-government for ourselves than continue to be the playthings 
of English political parties. 

I will now proceed to shew that there neither is nor ever has been any 
analogy between the circumstances of the Church in Ireland and the 
Church in Canada. The properties of the Church in Canada were granted 
by George III. at the end of the last century, and by the same power that 
gave them these properties, were withdrawn from the Canadian Church in 
1853. But there can be no analogy between that and the property of our 
Church, which is not, I maintain, her property under any statute whatever ; 
but is hers not for one hundred or three hundred years, but for a thousand. 
Now this I hold not to be mere words, not to be assertion or declaration, 
but to be the simple fact ; for though for some time our Church was in 
union with the Church of Rome, still at the time of the Reformation all 
the bishops but two, and the great body of the civilized inhabitants of 
Ireland conformed to the Reformed religion ; and our clergy and onr 
bishops and our Church now represent here the same body, which has held 
the property from time immemorial. The State did not give that property 
to the Church. The property never was hers, she holds it only as a trustee 
for the religious requirements of the nation, and except by fraud and injus- 
tice the State cannot take that property away. 

There is another and very important point which I think we must endea- 
vour to make plain, and it is this : — " Whether there is any analogy in the 
circumstances under which the Canadian Clergy Reserves were taken away 
and those under which it is now proposed to despoil our Church of its 
property 1" The Canadian Clergy Reserves were taken away by a combina- 
tion of different sects, jealous of her position and power. But what are the 
circumstances under which it is possible that we may be deprived of our 
religious rights ? They appear to me to be three in number ; and first 
that great element which now unfortunately takes such a great hold of the 
mind of England and of Europe — that want of subordination to all autho- 
rity which desires to upset all existing things. This is no slight moving 
power, and it takes advantage of every other circumstance and element. 
We had then the disruption in the Church in Scotland ; and since that took 
place the members of tiie Free Church have been antagonistic to all Estab- 
iJBbmenta, and their principles are those of the greater part of the lower 
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orders in Scotland. They also dislike our Church, because we are the 
members of an Episcopal Church connecting us with that part of the 
Church which, I say, in my opinion, unfortunately appears to be too much 
attached to the Church of Home : and who unfortunately for us and for 
our well-being as Christians, do not follow the disinterested example of the 
Free Church and separate themselves from our body. 

We come then to the last of the elements to which I alluded, and it is as 
strong a one as any. It is because, while the Evangelical principles which 
had their revival, and gave such an impetus to the religious life of the 
Church in England still subsisted they attracted the sympathies of the great 
body of Dissenters in Great Britain, but the approximation of the High 
Church party to the doctrine, and ceremonies of the Church of Rome have 
now created direct antagonism. Why, what did the Wesleyan body come 
forward and do the other day ? — It was the chief support of the English 
Church, and now it has disclaimed all connection with it. God forbid that 
I should wish to limit the expression of opinions which I can respect while 
I believe them to be wrong. But allow me in conclusion to appeal to those 
who differ from me, and ask what is the result of this movement ? If they 
do not like to be repudiated by the Wesleyans, do they like to be repu- 
diated and snuffed out by the Roman Catholics ? What does Cardinal 
Cullen say of our clergy ? I submit it to you, to hold as tried friends those, 
who, though somewhat separated, have received support from and given 
support to the Established Churches of Great Britain, as being the bulwark 
of Protestantism throughout all Europe, as being the centre toward which 
all circulate who regard Protestantism as their defence for civil liberty and 
religious'^truth. 

The Lord Bishop Of Casuel. — I feel a great interest in the Church and 
people of Canada, because, among other reasons, a large number of the 
good Protestants who emigrated out of my parish of Powerscourt settled 
themselves in Canada, and I have had correspondence with them ever 
since they went there. At first, those who went out were quite out of the 
way of any means of grace, and they told me that their nearest Church was, 
to many of them, thirty miles off; and I had correspondence with them about 
building churches and obtaining ministers who would look after them and live 
amongst them. I am very happy to say that our efforts were not without 
success, for many churches were built, and many worthy families are 
there now enjoying the ministry of faithful Evangelical clergymen who 
preach to them " the unsearchable riches of Christ." 

There is one fact connected with the Church in Canada which gives me 
hope, and that is the introduction into the administration of the Church of 
a good lay element. I have always maintained, that it was a sad and 
Popish way of speaking of the Church to speak as if we, ecclesiastics, were 
the Church. If we follow the instructions we have in Scripture, it says — 
" We are your servants for Jesus Christ's sake ;" and the laity form the far 
larger part of the Church, and have the deepest interest in it. In the letters 
which I have had from Canadian friends, they have spoken of error and 
false doctrine, which we may expect will rise up in Canada, as they do rise 
up amongst ourselves. But they aU say that the laity are staunch to the 
truth. We have reason to think they are in this our own country 
and in England, where the soundest part of the Church is the good middle 
class of laymen, who have the truth and hold it fast; therefore, wa do 
hope that good wiU come when those who are indrvidM^V^^ wA \sst "Cassyx 
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families, interested in the truth, have a share in carrying on the work of the 
Church. There are errors and false doctrines springing up in Canada as 
well as in other places, for the enemy will sow tares ; but I entertain the 
belief, that the proper introduction of a lay element will be the great 
means of opposing the introduction of these things. 

I hold in my hand here a pamphlet which was published some little time 
ago in Canada. It gives an account of the rise of some very erroneous doc- 
trines, and is itself a protest from some of the members of the Corporation 
of the College in Toronto. They protested against certain doctrines which 
were taught there. I will only mention one, for the short time given to 
me will not allow my alluding to aU. It asserts that the Provost of Trinity 
CoUege holds and teaches that the pardon of sins obtained from Grod by the 
penitent when he truly confesses them and pleads for forgiveness in the 
name of Christ, cannot rightly be regarded as being other than contingent 
and provisional, though sufficient for the immediate necessity, and that the 
absolution pronounced by the priest is to be regarded as more than declar- 
ative, even as a full and effective conveyance of pardon to the penitent. 

Now, a more awful introduction of sacerdotalism could not be^brought 
forward in any place ; but from what I have heard, I believe that the respect- 
able lay men there are staunch against such doctrines as that. [The resoln- 
tions of the Synod subsequently held proves this assertion.] We heard yes- 
terday statements well put, of tiie value of each individual soul having access 
to God by Christ, without the interference of any man whatever ; and that 
sentiment seemed to meet with the approbation of those who heard it ; and 
in according to it your approval, you go no further than, but only go up to 
that, which is said in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that ^' We have boldness 
to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way 
wiiich He hath consecrated for us through the veil, that is to say, His flesh. 
And having an High Priest over the house of God, let us draw near with a 
true heart in the full assurance of faith." I am sorry to say, that when 
these and the other doctrines I alluded to, were brought before the Bishops 
of Canada, four out of five of the bishops said they saw nothing objection- 
able in them or the other doctrines referred to them ; only one faithful man 
stood out against them. We ought, however, to remember what Paul says 
-— *' That there would be heresies and errors which would come in, but that 
the true disciples were to stand fast in the things which they had learnt, 
knowing that the Holy Scriptures were ^ble to make them wise unto sal- 
vation through the faith which is in Christ Jesus. I have a hope that the 
Synod which is expected in Canada, when it is working with a good lay 
element of honest Protestant laymen, will stick close to the Scriptures, and 
will not allow any doctrines to be brought in which are not Scriptural, 
but will steadfastly adhere to the Word of the Lord, which is able to 
make us wise unto salvation. 

Thb Bbv. Thomas Fales (Massachussets) : — I esteem it a great privilege 
to speak on this occasion. I feel, however, that I ought to address this 
meeting with great diffidence, and I do. I saw on the list of subjects. for 
this Congress that the organization and working of the American £^iscopal 
Church were to be discussed here, and I hoped that there would be other 
representatives of that Church at this Congress. I deeply regret that the 
wise and excellent Bishop, whose name appears on your programme, could 
not be present. He has been on your shores, and has recei7ed a welcome 
here which I am sure those who met him know that he deserved. But the 
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reason of his absence is obvions. Our General Convention meets this 
month, and that keeps our Bishop and presbyters at home. I hoped, how- 
ever, that others of our ministers would have been here. But, perhaps, it 
maj be fitting after all that, as our Bishops came in large numbers last 
year, and received the welcome which they did receive from English and 
Irish hearts — a welcome which lingers still in their memories, and will ever 
linger there, and has made them love yourselves and your Church all the 
more ; perhaps, I say, it is fit that you should hear something now from 
one of the humblest working men of the American Church. 

The great body of our clergy are with you all in sympathy — a sympathy 
more close than the electric influence which passes beneath the ocean and 
unites our lands together ; and could all your proceedings be flashed by 
that electric agency across the ocean this day, they would find willing ears 
to hear, and hearts to sympathize with you all. I feel that were I to have 
the voices of all oar clergy, and unite them in one, and were I able to 
express in language which your Grace has taught us to use with all the 
more skill, the sentiments which warm hearts entertain, I could not tell 
you the amount of gratification which I experience in being present at this 
Congress. I heard the moment I touched your shores that there was to be 
this meeting of the Congress of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
and I gladly procured a member's card ; and I thank God for the privilege 
of being here to hear all that has been said. 

You will excuse me if I seem to say too much of myself, but you can- 
not imagine the deep interest with which an American Churchman finds 
himself standing for the first time upon the soil of Great Britain. I am 
speaking for the whole body of our clergy and laity, when I express the 
depth of love and gratitude we owe to many of the venerable men whom I 
see before me here. We have learnt to use our English language all the 
better for the light which you, my Lord Archbishop, have thrown upon its 
beauties and peculiarities ; and if we have any skill in using that language 
oratorically and logically, we owe it to another of the Archbishops of 
Dublin, who is especially known and prized in all our theological semi- 
naries. 

Tour reception of me proves, in an especial degree, the intercommunion 
between the American Episcopal Church and the United Church of England 
and Ireland. This was expressed from the first, and it continues to this 
hour. Our great organization comes from the Church of England. You 
do not want to know what the organization of that Church of America is, 
for the papers which you have heard are so clear and able that I, although 
coming direct from the soil, have nothing to add to them. You want to 
know something of the working of that system. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States has, from the beginning, great reason to be 
thankful to God for the large sluure which she gives to the lay element in 
our Church. If you read the proceedings of our Convocation to be held 
next week, you will see how wisely and largely the laity take part in them. 
We find it is so in our Councils and in all our practical working. Some of 
those here may be ready to ask me, '^ If your laity take so important a 
share in all your work, do you not find that they assume too much V* I 
answer, that, as to the practical working, they do not assume half enough, or 
half as much as we would desire ; and, secondly, that they do all under the 
authority and direction of the clergy ; and there is no disposition among 
them to assume the office or prerogative of the clergy. 
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CONVOCATION AND DIOCESAN SYNODS IN 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

The Rev. William Reeves, D.D., read the following Paper: — 
The genius of the religious system introduced into Ireland by 
its Apostle, and fostered by his saintly successors, was eminently 
favourable to the eliciting of wisdom, and the promotion of fellow- 
ship, by Christian synods ; so that, notwithstanding the exactions 
of time, the constitutions of a " Synodus Sancti Patriciiin Hibemia" 
are the earliest which appear in Archdeacon Wilkins's great col- 
lection of British and Irish councils. Large bodies of ancient canons, 
framed at various Irish synods, are preserved in manuscript, from 
which D'Achery and Martene have drawn ; and at Cambray there 
exists a volume in which are entered the canons of an Irish council 
held in the year 684. We are informed that about the middle of 
the sixth century St. Columba underwent public censure at a synod 
held at Teltown, in the county of Meath, which was the place 
of resort for the great national sports, and where at a meeting sub- 
sequently convened, in the eleventh century, there was the 
remarkable combination of the lay element with the clerical that, 
concurrently with the public games, a synod was held, at which a 
successor was appointed to fill the chair of St. Columba, — in other 
words, to be the chief ecclesiastic of Derry. Another synod was 
convened at the instance of St. Adamnan, about the close of the 
seventh century, and was rendered memorable among the Irish by the 
enactment of certain regulations which affected the social and civil as 
well as religious condition of the people. The names of thirty-nine 
venerable ecclesiastics, and forty-eight chiefs, who attended this 
synod of Birr, are on record. The component parts of this assembly 
are stated to have been the nobles, clergy, and laity ; and, indeed 
in almost all the notices of synods held in Ireland, though generally 
brief and unsatisfactory, care is taken to mention this peculiarity 
of their constitution ; so that we must regard them as partaking of 
the nature of parliaments almost as much as of convocations. In 
the twelfth century, under Papal interference, the Irish synod 
assumed an almost exclusively clerical character. 

From the Invasion onward to the Reformation, national synods 
were on a few occasions, provisional synods occasionally, and 
diocesan synods more frequently celebrated, even after similar 
assemblies were discontinued in England ; and it is remarkable that 
the English Clergv who fought so hard in the reign of Edward the 
First for their ecclesiastical status, and succeeded in obtaining an 
acknowledgment of their professional independence, submitted so 
servilely to the demands of Henry the Eighth, as not only to 
acquiesce in his measures but even consent to the declaration that 
thejr were justified in so doing hy the Common Law ; thereby 
placing themselves in the dilemna of either declaring an untruth 
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or of professing that all along their order had been acting in con- 
travention of the law. 

The Irish Church, on the other hand, was excused this humilia- 
tion : possibly she was not judged worthy of it, — though the disso- 
lution of her religious houses was not beneath the sovereign s 
notice; — possibly the different constitution of her parliament was 
deemed to be a practical and sufficient declaration of subjection ; 
and when, in after times, the intermission of convocation excited 
uneasiness in the minds of churchmen, it was the prevailing 
opinion of the wisest and most painstaking, who no doubt had the 
benefit of legal advice in making up then* minds, that the Irish 
archbishops and bishops continued to retain the ancient prescriptive, 
and never extinguished, though dormant, right of convening and 
holding their provincial and didcesan synods, and of enacting at 
them constitutions and canons for the advancement of religion and 
morality. 

Foy, Bishop of Waterford, writes in 1697, " At the beginning 
of the parliament I did most earnestly beseech my brethren to 
petition his Majesty for liberty to hold a Convocation, which is our 
undoubted right and most valuable and useful privilege. But if 
after our endeavours we cannot prevail for a Convocation, why 
might not the bishops of each province be convened by the metro- 
politan, and make such synodical constitutions as shall answer the 
present necessity of the Church. This power is taken away from 
the archbishops in England, but in Ireland I have never heard but 
'tis continued to them." Doctor Lambert, a leading member of 
Convocation in 1704, was of opinion that the ** Statute of submis- 
sion of the Clergy in England was not in force against the Clergy 
in Ireland, and that therefore the National Synod of Ireland might 
remain in the possession of several privileges which the Provincial 
Synods of England were debarred from by that statute." Arch- 
bishop King, writing, in 1717, to Archbisnop Wake, says — ** Let 
me observe further to your Grace that the Clergy of Ireland never 
made such a submission as the Clergy of England did to Henry 
the VIII., nor have we, that I know of, any law making it penal 
to us to make Provincial Constitutions. We have several of these 
Provincial Constitutions remaining, and an account of the synods 
that enacted them, and particularly in Queen Mary's reign. The 
Diocesan Synods are kept up in many dioceses, and I believe rules 
and orders may be made in them as is allowed by our 26th Canon 
for the Bishops to make in their Visitation, as Bishop Bedell did 
in a synod of his diocese before the year 1641." 

In the Registers of Armagh there are occasional notices of Pro- 
vincial Synods, of the formalities observed at them, and of the 
constitutions enacted by them, some of which extended even further 
than religion and morality, and affected the acts of social life. The 
best printed information on the subject is to be found in the 
pamphlet (1864) entitled ** The Provincial Synod of Armagh " <i^^ 
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in another form, in the Parliamentary Paper, printed in 1864 on 
the motion of the Right Hon. James Whiteside. 

In the province of Dublin the Provincial Synod is held pro 
forma in conjunction with the triennial Visitation ; and Archbishop 
King, writing upon the subject, states: "It has been dropt in the 
other three provinces, but has all along been kept up in that of 
Dublin, and is so still, according to the ancient custom ; and at it 
appear all the Bishops of the province, the Deans, Archdeacons, 
and Proctors of the Chapters, and other Clergy." 

Before the Reformation the course of procedure at a Diocesan 
Synod in Ireland was as follows. The bishop, or his commissary, 
presided ; mass de Spiritu Sancto was celebrated ; a solemn proces- 
sion to the high cross was made, the clergy chanting the hymn 
Veni Creator Spiritus. On arrival at the high cross the Archdeacon 
harangued the assembly, and certain provincial statutes touching 
the liberties of the Church were recited. The procession then 
returned to the church, and the Bishop from his throne delivered 
an address to the clergy, exhorting them to purity of life and 
decency of conduct, admonishing them of the dignity of the 
sacerdotal office^ and of the duty of rightly administenng the holy 
Sacraments. After an adjournment, they meet together in the 
afternoon, and the Bishop, sitting at the high altar, caused the 
clergy to be called, and having enlarged upon the above duties 
adjourned till the following morning, when, sitting judicially, 
certain articles demanding redress or remedy were read and deli- 
berated on by the Synod; sentence was pronounced; the absent 
were judged contumacious, and the Synod dissolved. 

This Synod was a distinct court from the Visitation, as was also 
the Convocation of the diocese ; the Synod was a religious, and 
partly deliberative assembly, while the Visitation was a court of 
inquiry and censure, and the Convocation secular, and essentially 
fiscal. 

In the Diocese of Dublin the Synod and Visitation have, since 
the Reformation, been understood to be one and the same, and 
we have in print "Instructions and queries for the Clergy of Dublin, 
agreed to at a Synod and Visitation held in St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
April 23, 1718;" and "Offices to be used for the consecration of 
a church new built and restoration of a church rebuilt, in the 
Diocese of Dublin : agreed to at a Synod and Visitation of this said 
diocese held in the Cathedral Church of St. Patrick, Dublin, April 
5th, 6th, 7th, 1719." But, collaterally with these ecclesiastical 
meetings, there existed another class of assemblies in which the 
clergy were present by representation, and took their part, namely 
— the Parliamentary sittings. 

Edward L contrived a mode of reaching the inferior clergy for 
the purpose of taxation, which was done by inserting a clause in 
the writ of summons to Parliament of each bishop, admonishing 
him to bring with him the deans, archdeacons, and proctors for the 
clergy ; which, from thefirst word in it, was styled, the Prcemonented 
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or Prcemunientes clause. So it was in England, but it soon became 
a dead letter, as the object sought by it was obtained in a more 
canonical, and apparently more comprehensive form. 

In Ireland, however, the parliamentary writs of summons to the 
bishops was at first only personal, and, till the early part of the 
reign of Edward III., this clause did not exist. But about this 
time a constitutional programme, called the Modus tenendi Par- 
liamentum appeared in England, which was, presently, with 
certain modifications, introduced into Ireland. Among the 
alterations was this, that instead of the representation of the clergy 
of a diocese by at least five individuals, it was to be in Ireland by 
two, who were supposed to bear a better numerical ratio to the 
temporal representation, — counties being few and boroughs rare. 
Also the word proemunientes was omitted, for which mandarmLS 
was instituted. Accordingly, we find the Archbishop of Armagh 
summoned, in 1370, and 1372, to Parliament •* unacum procura- 
toribus sufScientibus pro clero vestre diocesis," and the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin '* unacum sufficientibus procuratoribus pro decano 
et capitulo et clero diocesis vestre." 

This form continued in use till the first parliament of James I., 
when it was altered to correspond with the English model. 

The two proctors accompanied the bishops to parliament, essen- 
tially to represent the clergy in voting subsidies, and accidentally 
to lend their counsel when required. But in process of time they 
assumed to themselves (under the fiction of their forming a spiri- 
tual Commons) a considerable amount of importance, and even 
took precedence of the Commons proper, so that in various statutes 
of the fifteenth century the members of parliament are classified 
in the order of Lords, rroctors, and Commons. In 1534 the Lord 
Deputy represented to the English Government that the business 
of Parliament was " greatly obstructed by the frowardness and 
obstinacy of the Proctors of the Clergy" ; that some bills were 
passed the Commons house, which the Speaker delivered to the High 
house to be debated there. The spiritual lords thereupon made a 
general answer that they would not come nor debate upon any 
bill till they knew whether their Proctors in the Convocation house 
had a voice or not. The reply being in the negative, accordinp^ to 
the advice of the best law authorities, a subsidy bill, and otner 
measures were thrown out, and the Parliament prorogued. But 
this obstruction was soon removed by the potent hand of Henry 
VIII., who, three years after, caused an Act to be passed, declaring 
in the preamble that these Proctors were never by anv order of the 
law, usage, custom, or otherwise, any member or parcel of the whole 
body of the Parliament, nor have had of right any voice or suffrage 
in the same." Still they were allowed and even required to attend 
the meetings of Parliament as bearers of the clergy's purse ; and it 
was not till the reign of James I. that they were legally discon- 
tinued. 

After an interval of twenty-seven years, PafLiAXCVi^TA. ^^& wosfi^^ 
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moned by James I., and met at the Castle of Dublin on the 18th 
of May, 1613. As strict conformity with the English model was 
the aim of the Sovereign and his advisers, one would expect that 
provision should be made concurrently for the meeting of the 
clergy ; and I have ascertained that the clergy were convoked at 
the commencement of this parliament, though the proceedings of 
convocation, like those of the parliaments, were at first ^ntative 
and attended by many irregularities. In the unpublished statutes, 
and on the Patent Rolls, oi James I. are the records of a subsidy, 
in which it was stated that it was granted by the prelates and 
clergy of the province of Armagh together with the prelates and 
clergy of the other provinces of the Church in Ireland, legally 
convoked in a general sacred synod or convocation, begun and 
celebrated by virtue and authority of the royal briefs to them 
directed, in the Cathedral Church of St. Patrick of Dublin, on the 
24th of May, 1613, and continued from day to day till the 25th of 
April, 1615, when the grant was made. 

At this time Doctor Christopher Hampton was Archbishop of 
Armagh. He had been consecrated only sixteen days before the 
convocation met, and a letter written by him to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the 16th of Augustfollowing, records the procedure 
at the commencement of the first general Convocation held in 
Ireland. '* When the day of the Convocation came, my Lord 
Chancellor would have the sermon after dinner ; but yielded to me 
therein that it should be at nine of the clock in the morning, after 
the manner of England, and I did requite his Lordship's kindness 
therein with relenting in the matter of our habits, albeit I and 
most of my suffragans were provided of scarlet robes : yet finding 
my Lord Chancellor unfurnished thereof for convocation, I per- 
suaded my suffragans to leave our scarlets at home, and to go to 
convocation in our rotches to cover my Lord Chancellor and his 
omission. After sermon, his Lordship taking the first place caused 
the bishops to be called, and first himself, by the name of Thomas, 
Archbishop of Dublin: then his three suffragans; afterwards 
Christopher, Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of all Ireland. Before 
I would answer to my name, I excepted against the injury that I 
held it a wrong done to the Primate to be called in a national 
council after the Archbishop of Dublin and all his suffragans. 
His Lordship answered. It was God's business. I replied. He was 
the God of order, and his business might be done in order." 

There is no further record remaining of the transactions of 
Convocation in this year: indeed the unsettled state of the country 
rendered the present parliamentary experiment so critical that the 
House of Commons met but twice, and from the 21st of May, 
1613 till the 11th of October in the following year there were 
constant adjournments and prorogations. Convocation, however, 
conlinued its sittings, and gradually worked itself into shape. In 
1614, a license to^ frame articles oi religion was granted by the 
Crown to Convocation, and the writ was in existence in Archbishop 
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King's time, who informed Dean Swift, in 1711, and Archbishop 
Wake, in 1717, that he had seen it. In virtue of this license, a 
confession of faith was compiled, consisting of 104 articles, under 
19 heads, with the titles " Articles of religion agreed upon by the 
Archbishops and Bishops, and the rest of the Cleargie of Ireland, 
in the convocation holden at Dublin in the yeare of our Lord God, 
1615, for the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and the establishing 
of consent touching true religion." They were signed,as Doctor Parr 
states, by Archbishop Jones, the Speaker of the House of Bishops 
in convocation, and also by the Prolocutor of the House of Clergy 
in their names, and signed by the then fLord Deputy Chichester, 
by order from King cTames, in his name. 

Parliament was dissolved on the 24th of October, 1615, and was 
not again assembled till July 14th, 1634. But meanwhile the 
controversv of precedence was finally decided, and it was ruled by 
the Lord t)eputy in Council that " the Archbishop of Armi^h 
should have precedency and rank before the Archbisnop of Dublin 
in Parliament and Convocation House." 

On the 24th of May, 1634, writs were issued to the four Arch- 
bishops requiring them respectively to cause their suffragans, 
deans of catnedral churches, and the whole clergy of their provinces, 
to appear before them in the Cathedral Church of St. Patrick of 
Dublin, or elsewhere as may seem fit to them, on the 21st of July, 
— that is, seven days after the meeting of Parliament. Archbishop 
XJssher was Presiaent, and Dr. Henry Leslie, Dean of Down, 
Prolocutor. License to confer, treat, and conclude upon articles, 
ordinances, and constitutions, having been granted, the clergy 
addressed themselves with all zeal to the compilation of a body of 
canons and the adoption of the 39 Articles of England. In the 
course of their proceedings, the Lord Deputy happening to see the 
draught of their first canon, which had been penned by the Presi- 
dent, expressed his disapprobation in the following terms: — " Mr. 
Prolocutor, I send you here enclosed the form of a canon to be 
passed by the votes of this Lower House of Convocation, which I 
require you to put to the question for their consents without ad- 
mitting any debates or other discourse : for I hold it not fit, nor 
will suffer, that the Articles of the Church of England be disputed. 
Therefore, I expect from you to take only the voices consenting or 
dissenting, and to give me a particular account how each man gives 
his vote. The time admits no delay, so I further require you to 
perform the contents of this letter forthwith, and so I rest, your 
good friend, Wentworth." The important measure of adopting 
the English formulary having been secured,*the compilation of the 
remaining canons was easily effected, and a collection, numbering 
100, having been agreed upon by the members of both houses, 
it received the royal confirmation in letters patent of Charles I. 

After the restoration. Parliament met on the 8th of May, 1661. 
The provincial writs for the Convocation had been issued ta X*W 
four archbishops on the 26th of March, atvOi \.Vift\io^'3 ^aa«aM^^^^^ 
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St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, on Friday, the 10th of May, when 
Archbishop Bramhall presided, and Doctor Robert Mossam, Dean 
of Christ Church, was elected Prolocutor. The sermon, on 1 Cor. 
xiv. 16, was preached by Thomas Hackett, Dean of Cork. A royal 
license to treat, consult, and conclude on articles and ordinances, 
bearing date the 21st of May, was presented to the President, and 
on the 26th of August, 1662, the Prolocutor brought up the 
amended Book of Common Prayer, and prayed for the compilation 
of a special office for the 23rd of October. On the 11th of November, 
the English Liturgy being read in the Upper House, with the 
alterations proposed by the Lower House, it was unanimously ac- 
cepted, and the President was authorized to submit it to the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council that it might be transmitted to the King, — the 
office for the 23rd of October, and a form of prayer for the Chief 
Governor or Governors being inserted. The Royal assent was 
given to the Act of uniformity on the 19th of June, 1666. 

The right of self-taxation was always enjoyed by the clergy of 
Ireland as a community, distinct from the laity, — previously to the 
accession of the house of Stuart, — through the Proctors in Parlia- 
ment, and subsequently, by their representatives in Convocation, 
after the model of England. Thus they granted six subsidies in 
this manner, in 1661, which grant became law in 1666. But in 
1664 the English practice, which hitherto had resembled the Irish, 
was altered, and agreeably to an understanding between Arch- 
bishop Sheldon and Chancellor Hyde in this year, the clergy con- 
sented, in 1665, to be taxed together with the laity, having received, 
in consideration of their acquiescence, the remission of two 
subsidies which were unpaid, the right of voting for members of 

farliament, and the insertion of a saving clause in the statute, 
nfluenced, probably, by this precedent, Convocation was ignored by 
the Irish government in the reign of William IH., the Praemo- 
nentes clause being omitted in the parliamentary writs of the 
bishops ; and an act was passed for raising a sum of money on all 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments in the kingdom, irrespective 
of the previous distinction of clergy and laity. When the bill was 
sent up to the House of Lords, the bishops entered on the books a 
protest or salvo for the preservation of their and others of the 
clergy's rights to tax themselves in subsidies and other taxes in 
Convocation only. But shortly after the re-assembling of Convo- 
cation in the reign of Queen Anne, the right was surrendered by 
the Lower House, under the following circumstances. On 
Saturday the 10th of March, 1705, the Lower House learned that 
the heads of a bill for encouraging the hempen and flaxen manu- 
factures were to be considered in a committee of the whole House 
of Commons on that day, and knowing that there was a clause in 
that bill which seemed to bear hard on the rights of the Clergy, 
the house resolved that a memorial on the subject, drawn up with 
the utmost caution, should be forwarded to the Speaker of die 
House of Commons. AccorOlm^y \\. vj^^ Y^^^^x^i.^^\^^d by 8. 
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Synge, the Prolocutor, and read in the House of Commons on the 
12 th of March. Great indignation was felt at what was regarded 
as an invasion of the rights and privileges of the house: resolutions 
were passed expressive of the feeling, and John Sale, the actuary 
of the Lower House of Convocation, was taken into custody by the 
sergeant-at-arms. After several efforts on the part of the clergy 
at pacification, a letter of explanation was sent by the Prolocutor 
to the Speaker, on the 19th, in which it is stated: "We assure the 
honourable house that our meaning in the said memorial was to 
express that we in Convocation represent the inferior Clergy of 
the Church of Ireland in matters ecclesiastical, and that we are so 
far entrusted with the care of their civil rights as to be obliged, by 
suitable applications to the legislative power, to endeavour the 
preserving of them ; but we never meant thereby to draw in ques- 
tion the undoubted right of that honourable house to represent the 
clergy as well as laity in their civil rights and properties." This 
was declared to be satisfactory to the house ; but they refused to 
expunge the memorial and the resolutions thereupon from>their 
journals. Two bishops in the Upper House entered a protest with 
reference to this explanation : — " 1st. Because it was sent by the 
Lower House when very thin, and without the concurrence of the 
Upper House ;" and 2ndly. Because there are some expressions in 
the paper which seem to give occasion hereafter to the House of 
Commons to construe them as yielding up the ground and founda- 
tion of the Clergy's taxing themselves in Convocation," Arch- 
bishop King, writing to the Bishop of Cloyne, April 5, 1705, thus 
observes on the conduct of the Lower House of Convocation : " I 
did believe Mr. Higgins and some warm people would lead you into 
some inconveniency, but I did not expect so great a mischief as 
giving up your rights would have followed : the votes of the House 
of Commons are universally condemned, and so far as I can find, 
they would never have got a more favourable opportunity to assert 
them; they should have insisted on the breach of privilege in 
committing your Actuary, and insisted on it till you had received 
satisfaction, and must have had it. But there goes a most scan- 
dalous story of some bishops and clergymen that at the castle 
concerted your giving up your rights, and played a trick to obtain 
it in the Convocation. I hope in God there was none so lost to all 
honesty." 

Concerning this Convocation it is to be observed that soon after 
the accession of Queen Anne, the parliamentary writs were about 
to be issued, omitting the Prasmunientes clause, but certain of the 
bishops wrote to the Duke of Ormond, and succeeded in procuring 
its insertion. Upon this the elections took place, and a great body 
of clergymen met in Dublin on the 21st of September, 1703. But 
it was found that they were incapable of incorporation or discussion. 
So the bishops, on the 7th of October, applied for the provincial 
writs, as they had been issued on previous occasions \ «lTv4. vs\ ^^Kv^ 
instance an unanimous and well organized apig\\cw\AO\i ^wc^^^^^- 
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The writs were granted, and the clergy, 159 in number, met at St 
Patrick's Cathedral in Dublin, on the 11th of January, 1704, as the 
Lower House of the Convocation or National Synod. 

At first all things were done decently and in order, although, 
from long disuse and synodical awkwardness, the body had frequent 
occasion to refer to Gibson's Synodus Anglicana then recently 
published. Strict order and punctilious regard to form were 
observed, and the journals of either house were regularly examined 
and signed by the members of committee until ihe prorogation, 
June 23rd, 1707. In the February of 1706, two members of the 
Lower House, Archdeacon Perceval and Rev. Francis Higgins, 
happening to be in London, were invited, in the course of Atter- 
bury's disputes about " Intermediate sessions," to attend and state to 
the Lower House in England the practice in Ireland regarding this 
controverted question ; which they did in a manner very much to 
the satisfaction of Atterbury and his party, although nrchbishop 
King subsequently characterised their statement as ^* a most false 
and ignorant account." It was printed by Atterbury in his tract, 
" Some Proceedings of the Convocation, 1705," which he dedicated 
to the members of the Convocation of Ireland, and which has been 
since reprinted in various publications. In 1707, Doctor Lambert 
impeached their members before the house as guilty of breach of 
privilege, but they were triumphantly acquitted and justified in 
their act. Then appeared Doctor Lambert's anonymous reply, in 
the form of a letter, which was printed in Trimnell's answer to 
Atterbury, entitled " Partiality detected." This was brought under 
the consideration of the house, and was voted to be a false and 
scandalous libel. Much bitterness of feeling was engendered by 
the discussion, and the strife of tongues became so loud that in 
1710 the Crown was advised to still the tumults of the house by 
prorogation, although the controversy was continued till the follow- 
ing year in a series of pamphlets from the pens of Perceval, Lam- 
bert, and Synge, abounding with curious information, but exhibiting 
much rancour and violence of spirit 

In 1711 the Convocation was allowed to resume its sittings, and 
in August the Queen granted a license for framing canons, in 
virtue of which a small supplemental collection was compiled, which 
presently received the royal sanction. Besides this, little business 
was done, except the drawing up a representation of the state of 
religion to her Majesty, against which, on the motion for its printing. 
Archbishop King entered a protest, which is on record in the 
journals of the Upper House. After various prorogations, the 
Queen's brief was issued on the 21st of May, 1713, and Convocation 
was dissolved by the Archbishop of Tuam. 

It met again towards the close of the year, and when presenting 
an address to the Lord Lieutenant on the 21st of Decemoer, 1713, 
in praise of Sir Constantino Phipps, the Tory Chancellor, the Right 
Hon. Robert Molesworth, who was in attendance in the audience 
chamber, observing Atchdeacovi Perceval at the head of the de- 
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putation, as Prolocutor, who a few days before bad taken a very 
conspicuous lead at a city election, slyly remarked to a person 
standing beside him, " These that have turned the world upside 
down have come hither also ;" alleging afterwards in his justification 
the marginal reference to *' These men being Jews do exceedingly 
trouble our city." The observation, however, was not lost upon the 
Lower House of Convocation, who represented it to their protectors, 
the House of Lords, as a combination of impiety and insult which 
demanded redress. The affront was accordingly condemned by the 
Lords, and the result was that the offender's name was struck off 
the list of privy council. The Convocation survived till 1714, when 
it died in the full odour of Toryism, — a condition which was no 
recommendation for its revival, when, on the 1st of August, this 
year, the death of the Queen placed a new sovereign on the throne. 

The writs, however, with the praemunientes clause were issued 
in 1716, and in the winter of 1715 it was in contemplation to 
assemble the Convocation, but it was recommended that the clergy 
should not be called up from their cures till after Christmas. The 
elections were made previous to the 5th of November, 1715, as 
Archbishop King states in his letter to Secretary Stanhope, but the 
agitation about the Pretender alarmed the authorities ; and as the 
Irish Clergy were suspected to be to some extent leavened with 
Jacobitism, the Pretender's movements impeded theirs, and they 
were not embodied. When on May 25th, 1716, the bishops met 
in Dublin to address for a Convocation, Archbishop King refused 
to take any part in the movement, and failing his co-operation, the 
project fell to the ground. Henceforward the parliamentary writs 
dropped the prsemunientes clause, and no opportunity has since 
been afforded for the Irish Clergv to meet in their ancient and 
constitutional deliberative assembly. 

The question of revival of Convocation in Ireland, which has of 
late gained possession of the public mind, is one full of interest and 
importance. As far as I can judge, the great, the overwhelming 
weight of church opinion, is in its favour. Commencing from our 
revered Primate, and descending through the various grades of our 
order, both among the practical and enthusiastic, the investigator 
and the borrower, the theorist and common-sense man, there is a 
longing for the privileges* of olden times. Multitudes who knew 
nothing of Convocation but the name, and have a very confused 
idea of clerical representation, still feel that the Church is in bondage, 
and that the strait-waistcoat which was put on in 1714, though 
possibly required for the passing moment, has been allowed to 
remain unchanged too long, and that this century pays too dearly 
for the errors or eccentricities of the past. Some, as we have heard 
on Tuesday in this hall, not only desire ancient liberty and revived 
action, but demand a reconstruction of the old system. But to 
such it may be said that the body to be reformed or readjusted 
must first be called into existence, and that after thia^it '^^VVi^NAssia 
enough to consider the expediency or the meaa\>ie^oi\\&VcK\ft^^^ 
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ment. It is vain to talk of a heterogeneous ecclesiastical council, 
such as some fancy can be easily and advantageously had, while 
the framework of the old constitutional one remains in desuetude 
rather than extinction. Further, the Church in Ireland is apart of the 
same whole as that in England, and though the Irish portion labour 
under disabilities, it is no reason why it should stnke out a new 
svstem for its own action, or invent as it were a new language for 
the expression of its wants. It will be time enough when England 
sets the example, for the smaller component to follow it, and not 
put itself in the condition of a pilot boat to the great ship — unless 
indeed it were judged desirable in this case to carry out the maxim 
" experimentum fiat in vili corpore." 

Supposing our old Convocation revived, some technical difficul- 
ties will have to be dealt with at the outset — such as our Upper 
House with a maximum of twelve members ; and a lower house 
abounding with titular deans, and some small* dioceses which are 
unable, as Kilmacduagh,or barely able, as Kilfenora, to supply under 
existing circumstances the normal complement of representatives, 
while an extensive diocese, as Meath, sends up a fewer number of 
members. Again it may be urged that the old Convocation is 
calculated to produce a spirit of rivalry or cross purposes between 
the two houses. Every one who is acquainted with the history of 
Convocation knows what time, what labour, what zeal were wasted 
in frivolous discussions, and what bad feelings were engendered 
by party struggles in one house, and its antagonism to the other: 
how wild precipitancy was charged on one, and timid vacillation on 
the other, euphemistically expressed by Zeal and Wisdom. But Con- 
vocations with all their defects have done a great amount of work, 
and have done it well. In Ireland, the Convocation provided 
confessions of faith, compiled ecclesiastical codes, and stamped 
with ecclesiastical authority the formularies of the Church. It 
brought together in co-operation the various orders of the Church, 
and gave opportunity to men from the remotest ends of the country 
to meet and practically learn that they were embarked in a common 
cause. 



DISCUSSION. 



The Kbv. Geobge Tbevob (Prebendary of York), — As I have been called 
on to speak upon this question at three former Congresses, I might fairly 
have claimed ejemption at another, had the meeting been held anywhere 
else but in Ireland. But when I urged at Wolverhampton that our next 
assembly should be in Dublin, I accepted the obligation which I regret to 
find 8o imperfectly discharged by the English clergy, of a personal attend- 
ance on this side the OhanueL And when I was afterwards beckoned from 
the other boat to take part in ^q ^Tooeo^^^^V^i ^«a \iqH» ioit tea to say no^ 
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thoagh in this land of genios and eloqnenoe you would easily bave supplied 
the place of a much greater man. I have been fully compensated for the 
journey by the pleasure and information derived from all that has passed. 
The very able paper just read is full of importance, and the vigour of 
Church life and work disclosed in the discussion of yesterday filled me with 
the highest and most hopeful auguries. As for this question of Synodal 
action, I have always contemplated in it the prospect of such an hour as 
has suddenly come upon Ireland. 

Fifteen years ago, when we were demanding the revival of the Convoca- 
tion of York, I stated, in the Introduction to my first publication on the 
subject, that the Church — and I had no thought of the Irish branch in 
particular — had entered upon a crisis in which it would be impossible to 
preserve the Establishment imless the corporate life of the Church were 
restored by a large and timely measure of Synodal action. That conviction 
has been deepening in my mind ever since, and I base it on this simple 
proposition — that in a free nation you cannot long preserve the union of 
Church and State if they are administered on a different, not to say an 
antagonistic, principle. You cannot hope to maintain the religious organ- 
ization and the political in harmony unless each is actuated and governed 
by the same common sentiment. It was easy enough in the days of the 
Heptarchy^ when the petty States were imbibing corporate life out of the 
unity of the Church ; it was easy when the Papacy reigned supreme over 
the whole nation, clergy and people together ; it was comparatively easy 
when, revolting from that foreign usurpation. Church and State lay prostrate 
with excess of loyalty at the foot of the throne. The difficulty began when 
the State, which had learned the secret of corporate life in the Church, 
plunged into the healthful tide of representative institutions ; while the 
Church, oblivious of her history and her gifts, stood shivering on the brink, 
clutching at the apron-strings of Royal and Parliamentary authority. In 
that hour the separation of Church aud State began, and it has been widen- 
ing, and must widen, while the State continues more and more to rest on 
the broad basis of an enlarged Parliamentary and municipal representation, 
and the Church refuses and neglects to avail herself of the corresponding 
action of her Provincial and Diocesan Synods. I cannot stop to work out 
the proof of this proposition, nor is it necessary ; the thing will speak for 
itself to those who consider the history and traditions of this United 
Kingdom. 

Let me pass on to what has been done in this matter at a deplorable 
cost of time and energy in England. We have restored the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York to some degree of action, and the very first paper 
read at this Congress assured yoii that we are disappointed at the result. 
Perhaps there may be some disappointment, but I can assure the learned 
writer of that paper — himself (if I mistake not) no friend to Synods — that 
no one looks to his remedy — a lay representation in Convocation. The 
learned gentlemen, however mindful of other enactments, showed no respect 
for the game laws when he thus trespassed upon another question. And 
my friend Archdeacon Denison, who, though he is no poacher himself, in- 
variably rushes after every other poacher and punishes him on the spot — 
not forgetting, by the way, to take a stray shot of his own — did not fail in 
his accustomed part. But the Archdeacon knew he was not the appointed 
keeper on this manor, bo he left it to me to show why the laity really csa.^ 
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not be represented in Convocation. The reason simply is becatifle we an 
still an Established Church. 

^>The English Convocations are the Churches Provincial Synods, and some- 
thing more. They are Synods called at the instance of the Crown in time 
of Parliament, to aid and counsel the State in defence of the realm and the 
promotion of the common good. As such they are clothed with certain 
political privileges and restraints. Among the privileges is the legal recog- 
nition of their representative character ; and, as I wish to save my Irish 
friends from a peril which is often very rashly incurred in England, I wiU 
just notice that by the ecclesiastical law of England, if any one shall affirm 
that the National Synod, composed of the two Provincial Convocations 
assembled by the King's writ, is not the true Church of England by repre- 
sentation, he is ipso facto excommunicate, and cannot be restored but by the 
Archbishop himself, after public retractation of that his wicked error. This 
is one of the privileges of Convocation in our constitutional union of 
Church and State. Among its restraints, one is that it shall not contain a 
lay element. It is the voice of the spiritualty, and of the spiritualij 
only. The laity meet it in Parliament. The result is this : that if any 
measure pass the Convocation, it is not a law ; no, not even of the 
Church, because it has not yet been accepted by the laity. It is simply a 
pastoral exhortation — ^the mind and counsel of the spiritual guides of the 
nation ; binding only in the forum of the conscience, and as far aa the 
individual freely submits to his teachers, but without the character of an 
external law. This character it can only acquire in Parliament, and when 
acquired there it becomes the law of the land in the same moment that it 
becomes the law of the Church. This is the union between Church and 
State, that both are governed by the same laws. 

Now, if you were to associate a lay representation with the clergy in 
Convocation, you would take away the authority of Parliament altogether. 
Because the Bishops, clergy, and people, duly convened, make a New Tee* 
tament Church. A measure passed by them would be, in its sphere, that 
voice of the Church which every Christian, as a matter of religion, is bound 
to obey. But the Imperial Legislature might, and probably would, refuse 
to pass it into a law of the land ; and then you would have one law for 
the Church and another for the State. The ecclesiastical jurisdiction would 
be paralysed, and that is disestablishment and separation of Church and 
State. 

The question has been thoroughly gone into ; and no one in England who 
at all understands the case now, advocates a lay element in Convocation. 
Their place, as I will presently show you, is in the Diocesan Synod. This 
is what Convocation really requires to complete its action. It is true that 
in Canterbury the Lower House wishes to reform its own representation of 
the spiritualty. It feels itself overweighted with dignitaries — placemen 
they would be called in Parliament , but I must be careful how I si>eak 
here. My friend, the Dean of Ely, is following hard after me at this 
moment ; and I am speaking in a coimtry which rejoices in an exuberant 
efflorescence of Deans, blossoming over the deserted sites of their vanished 
cathedrals, and filling the solitary place with beauty. Well, I do not know 
why any one should envy those quiet spots their black rose. Suppose it 
wastes its sweetness on the desert air, if it is content to bloom unseen, 
why interfere with so modest a satisfaction ? If the Irish Deans have 
nothing to do, I am assured that they get something less for doing it^ and 
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where Ib the benefit of rudely tramping them out ? Let the Deans flourish ; 
but when you gather them into Convocation, the fragrance of the rose is 
said to be too overpowering. The clergy of Canterbury want to temper it 
with other odours. There is no wish to turn out the Deans and Arch- 
deacons, but to enlarge the representative element in proportion — ^not a 
levelling down, but a levelling up. It would be a natural and useful 
reform ; but it is not, in my opinion, the chief thing wanted, and I doubt 
if they are likely to get it. 

The Convocation of York, again, has its grievance. It enjoys a greatly 
superior constitution to that of Canterbury. There are fewer dignitaries 
and more Proctors ; the Proctors are elected by the direct suffrage of the 
clergy ; and the Bishops, being few in number, sit and discuss face to face 
with the Lower House. I can assure you there is great plainness of speech. 
In fact, it is as perfect a Synod as now exists in any Church. But the 
clergy are dissatisfied with their remoteness from the centre of political 
life ; they wish to be united with the Convocation of Canterbury — a thing 
which cannot very easily be done, and which I venture to think again is 
not the remedy most needed. What both Convocations now require is the 
Diocesan Synod ; their weakness springs from the want of organization in 
the constituencies more than in themselves. Let the constituent bodies 
make up their mind in the Diocesan Synod, and the Convocations, with all 
their imperfections, will be fully able to present it to the Parliament and 
the nation. The Diocesan Synod is what is now wanted to complete and 
animate our Synodical action. In them, as having no political or legal 
character, the laity will find a place without injury to the union of Church 
and State, nay, to their closer alliance from a larger unity of information 
and sentiment. But now, when we ask for our Diocesan Synods, as before 
when we asked for Convocation, there is a difficulty in the way. There 
always is ; indeed, I think your Grace's order is more to be condoled with 
on this head than any other class of men whatsoever. I never knew a 
Bishop try to walk in the way he should go but he found a lion in the 
path. 

When I was a very young and impatient clergyman, I used to suspect 
the Bishops of making their own lions, but I have found out my mistake. 
The real keepers of the lions are the lawyers. Years ago, when Convoca- 
tion was first demanded in England, the Archbishop of Canterbury's lawyers 
let loose a lion which roared loud enough to daunt the stoutest heart that 
ever beat beneath purple. It was the Bishop of Oxford, I believe, who first 
encountered that formidable animal, and as I have heard, in a very charac- 
teristic manner. I was not there, but if I am wrong his lordship can 
correct me. I am told that the Bishop walked up to the noble beast in the 
midst of his most awful roar, and laughed in his face. The effect was 
magical. The discomfited animal turned tail on the spot and fled out of 
the province of Canterbury, where he has never been heard of from that 
day to this. But the lion was not dead. He fled away up behind the 
north wind and ensconced himself in the Chapter-house of York. There 
he kept up such an incessant roar that not one of our few Bishops would 
come near the place, and we could get no Convocation for thirteen yean*. 
Then we got a new Archbishop, the present primate of All England. He 
did me the honour to considt me on the question, and allowed me to go and 
reconnoitre the Hon and just see what harm he could do us. I went siLd 
threw open the door, but when we came to look^ I |^vq 'Jou tsv^ \vo\iss^ ^Oda^ 
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there was not a Testige of the lion to be found. We have never oaoght 
sight even of the tip of his tail to this hour. The very dignitaries whom 
I hare seen shaking in their shoes and imploring us all with tears in their 
eyes to ran away immediately, or the lion would eat us all up in a moment^ 
are now sitting in the very Chapter-house which he guarded so long, so 
oblivious of his existence that at times they are inclined to think it a joke 
of mine that there ever was any real lion at all in York. 

Well, after that final disappearance out of England, I did think this 
Convocation lion was really gone to his own place, and we should hear of 
him no more. But only the other day I caught the echo of his old roar 
again. It was a long way off, but I could swear to his voice anywhere. 
When I got over to this side of St. Gorge's Channel, lo and behold 1 there 
was the king of beasts, full maned and tailed, lashing out in Dublin Castle- 
yard, and roaring so lustily that I should not a bit wonder if the Duke 
said, '' Let him roar again V* I could detect a slight variation in the ani- 
mal's tone. In England his bellowings used to shape themselves into the 
word pretnunire. Here they sound like Convention Act That is to me a 
new tenor. I don't know what lies behind it, and a legal friend reminded 
me before I rose that I am now in a country where the Habecu Corp%u Aet 
is suspended. Well, I am rather afraid ; but I have provided myself with 
a return ticket to Holyhead, and I shall take good care that no one at the 
Castle knows of the day or hour of my departure. I mean no treason, and 
I hope to get safe home to my wife and children after alL Before I go I 
wiU offer one suggestion to your Grace, and my Lord Primate, who sits by 
your side. I speak of course in confidence, relying upon Irish honour that 
no one here will betray my secret. But if your Grace will but raise your 
Arohiepiscopal crosier and smite that old leonine fogie over the head, I lay 
my life the pasteboard vizor will fall off, and you will find our old friend 
Bully Bottom the weaver behind, '^ roaring at you like any sucking dove." 

Very Rev. Henby Goodwin (Deem of Ely), — Some time ago a dis- 
tinguished Irish layman said to me, ** The difference between your country 
and mine with regard to Convocation is just this : you have got a 
sham and we have got a grievance." Whether the first part of this 
sentence is true or not, there can be no doubt about the truth of 
the second. Ireland, undoubtedly, has a grievance, and one of no small 
magnitude, with regard to her Convocations — a grievance, I may add, 
which has been thrown into great prominence and made conspicuous to all 
the world by recent events. Here was the Irish Church in a position of 
extreme difficulty, and apparently likely to lose her position as an Estab- 
lishment, not to mention that she was being sat upon at the same time by a 
Boyal Commission ; and yet, when her chief rulers desired to call the clergy 
into consultation upon the grave circumstances of her position, they find 
legal impediments lying in their way. It really pats one in mind of a 
caricature produced, I think, in one of the phases of the great French 
Bevolution : a number of fowls became acquainted with the fact, which 
they deemed important, that the cook intended shortly to slay and cook 
them ; they wished to meet and discuss the matter : thoy thought that if 
they failed in reversing the edict entirely, they might at all events be heard 
on the question of the sauce with which they should be served up ; where- 
upon the cook dispersed them, saying, '' Allez, allez, cela n'dst pas voire 
affaire." This being the present condition of affairs in Ireland, we who 
iXHne from England can only offer to our Irish brethren our respeotfnl ^ym- 
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pathy, and trust that the grievance may exist not much longer. In fact it 
may be doubted whether the extremity of the present trial of the Irish 
Church may not t^d to set her free from this and perhaps other grievances, 
and whether the peril of her situation may not open a mouth which has 
long been dumb, just as we reiekd the other day in the newspapers of a young 
man who had lost his voice by a fever, but one day, when bathing, he was 
in danger of drowning, and his perilous situation brought back his voice, 
and he shouted lustily for help. Nevertheless, it is highly desirable that, 
if the grievance should cease, it should not be succeeded by a sham. And 
I proceed, therefore, to remark briefly that in my opinion the Convocations 
of England, though not as efficient as we could wish to see them, and as I 
believe we shall see them, are yet very far from being shams. It may be 
true that the influence of Convocation is moral and not coercive, but it 
would be a strange thing to undervalue power because it was only moral ; 
what is the influence of religion, but the highest and purest example of 
moral power. But not to speak merely in general terms, I would suggest 
two things. First, I think that even as matters are now Convocation is 
exerting a beneficial influence which many persons do not know, and there- 
fore cannot estimate. Many important religious and social subjects are not . 
merely discussed viva voce^ but are made the subjects of careful reports by 
committees ; and those reports remain and become important elements of 
discussion, when the subjects in question come on for discussion by the 
Legislature or otherwise. I wiU illustrate what I mean by observing that 
the report of the committee of the Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury on the subject of marriage is printed in the appendix to their feport 
by the Royal Commission on the Marriage Laws, and a similar report on 
ritualism has been printed by the Royal Commission on Ritual. Kor can 
it be doubted, to take an example of narrower interest, but still an im- 
portant one, that legislation on the subject of ecclesiastical dilapidations 
will soon take place, upon the basis of the conclusions arrived at by the 
Convocation of the two English provinces. It is unnecessary to add that, 
with a large section of the Church, both at home and in the colonies, the 
conclusions of Convocation upon doctrinal matters have a weight which can 
scarcely be over estimated. 

The other suggestion that I wish to make is this — ^that people generally 
would think more of the influence of Convocation if Churchmen knew more 
about it and believed in it themselves. Of course, there will always be a 
portion of the public press which will make itself merry upon clerical houses 
of Lords and (Commons, and opposition from this side will do no harm ; but 
unfortunately you meet continually with members of the Church — aye, with 
members of Convocation themselves, who have no faith in Convocation, and 
who do not scruple to abuse it. These wounds received in the house of our 
friends are, I think, very sore and painful to bear. But can any measures 
be suggested for the improvement of our Convocations ? I had intended 
to devote some little time to this part of the subject ; but I shall confine 
myself to one or two passing remarks partly because I am afraid of appear- 
ing presumptuous, and partly because I wish to reserve a few minutes for 
another part which appears to me to be now rather pressing. I observe, 
then, as was observed by another speaker on another occasion, that we can- 
not reform Convocation by introducing a lay element without producing a 
revolution. I am most desirous that the lay and clerical portiona ol -V^CkS^ 
Church should work together, and I am quite oectain ^ick&\i ox^s^scoJb^JWQXL V>x 
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that purpose is one of the Church's chiefest needs ; but our Ck>nTocationB 
are emphatically Convocations of the clergy, and I should be only wasting 
time if I discussed an imaginary reform, at once open to difference of opi- 
nion and not likely to be realised. TiJcing Convocation as it is, I would 
remark that its influence would be immensely increased if those persona who 
are entitled to attend allowed nothing but illness, or some such grave 
cause, to interfere with their attendance. I speak as one who has himself 
no love for public discussion, and for the anxiety, and often the labour, 
which attendance upon Convocation entails ; but I speak also as one who 
believes that it is as incumbent upon Deans and Archdeacons as it is upon 
little children who learn their Catechism, to do their duty in that station 
of life to which it has pleased God to call them. Again, we want a more 
simple and regular co-operation between the two provinces of Canterbuiy 
and York. Putting aside all consideration of antiquity, I should be dis- 
posed to say that the wants of the Church would be best met in these days 
by one Convocation for the two provinces. I do not venture to propose 
this, much less to discuss so English a question upon Irish ground ; but I 
do think that both in England and Ireland all that tends, as such an amal- 
gamation would, to unity of action, tends also to strength. But, above all, 
Convocation needs that which I think it might fairly have, both in England 
and Ireland — ^namely, a hearty and ungrudging recognition by the oivil 
power. 

If I know myself, I am sure that there is nothing which I less desire than 
clerical usurpation : all history shows that there is danger in this, and the 
reasons of it may be found deep in the human heart ; but at the same time 
there is such a thing as civil tyranny, and civil unjust suspicion ; and, 
moreover, it is not agreeable or dignified to find occasionally a lively yoong 
member of the House of Commons inquiring of the law officers of the Crown 
what is the nature of that curious body which appears to be sitting in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, and calling itself Convocation-r-not agreeable or digni- 
fied, I say, although the answer is very simple — namely, that that body is 
as ancient and as constitutional as the House of Commons itself. He who 
claims for Convocation any exorbitant power which does not belong to it is 
not its real friend, but let us know precisely what place it does occupy, and 
then let that place be candidly acknowledged and admitted by the civil 
power. 

But I pass on from this point, because I am expected to say something, 
not only about Convocation, but also about Diocesan Synods. In doing 
this I shall at once divest the subject of all difficulty which may arise from 
the use of a name. I shall not discuss the question of Diocesan Synods 
from the historical point of view, though of course I think it ought to be so 
discussed ; but I shall go at once to the question of Diocesan Synods, 
Diocesan Conferences, Synodical Conferences, call them what you will, pro- 
vided that you mean by the term employed the union of the Bishop of the 
diocese with his clergy and laity in common consultation for the work of 
Christ and the benefit of His Church in the Diocese. Referring to a ser- 
mon, to which reference has often been made, I would remind you that we 
were told, and told truly, that whereas the Church of England and Ireland 
has got the organisation of the parish, she has, to a great extent, lost the 
organisation of the diocese. Now, it is this diocesan organisation that we 
want, and which in some of the English dioceses we are endeavouring to 
aeoure. Perhaps I shall render what I have to say most useful by avoiding 
ifpeculative diBCussion, and telling -yow m l^^w "^ox^^ \<\id.\.\i»&\)Kfe\i ^<sKi<Q^ b^ 
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the Bishop in that diocese with which I am myself connected, premising 
merely these two things — first, that the Bishop of Ely is a man of undoubt- 
sd sound head and moderate theological views ; and, secondly, that being 
such, he has expressed himself to this effect — namely, that he regards a 
more complete organisation as an absolute necessity both- for the Church in 
England and for the Church in Ireland. 

This year, was held in the south transept of Ely Cathedral the Fifth 
Diocesan Conference. It consisted of the Bishop, the Dean and Chapter, 
the Chancellor, the Archdeacons, the Honorary Canons, the Proctors in 
Convocation, the Rural Deans, besides a number of laymen nominated 
by the various Kural Deaneries. This Conference had under its consider- 
ation, not only a variety of important subjects, but also the results 
3f the discussions held during the year by the meetings of clergy and laity 
in the Rural Deaneries : so that the small parliaments of the Rural 
Deaneries met by representation in the larger parliament of the whole 
iiocese. 

I shall be told probably that this is an imperfect organization : I at once 
admit it — all human institutions are imperfect. Nevertheless, 1 think it is 
by no means a bad organization, and one which is capable of doing much 
s;ood, and under certain circumstances might be specially valuable. But I 
im not careful to defend it, because I have also to say, that our good Bishop, 
Ending that there was a desire in the diocese for something further, has 
ondertaken to meet the desire by holding this autumn a synod or conference 
[call it what you please) in each archdeaconry to which every beneficed and 
licensed clergyman in the archdeaconry shall be invited. 

I am afraid I should be stopped by the bell, if I attempted to follow these 
conferences into their probable future ; if they do not prove to be the last 
[xrand that breaks the bishop's back, I anticipate from them much benefit, 
X)th direct, by bringing the mind of the diocese to bear upon important 
:'eligious, social, and ecclesiastical questions, — and indirect, by bringing the 
bishop into the most wholesome contact with the clergy and laity of the 
Iiocese. 

This is the way in which we are endeavouring in Ely to construct our 
liocesan net. In concluding my remarks let me say, that all such endea- 
rours deserve consideration ; they are confessedly experiments ; they may 
>e troublesome, or even unsuccessful experiments ; still it is only in this 
jv'ay that the problem can be solved. Oh ! what expensive and troublesome 
experiments we make in human affairs ! We build up a target of almost 
ncredible strength, and then we fire at it with guns more and more power- 
'ul, each bang of which consumes the annual stipend of a working curate, 
]ntil at length the target yields, and then we set up another, and all this 
because, perhaps, at some time or another enemies may come to attack our 
ihores. Shall we in contemplation of the Church's dangers, present and to 
Kjme, grudge the trouble and anxiety necessary to increase her efficiency to 
prepare her to resist her foes, and enable her to hold her spiritual inheri- 
iance ? 

Lastly, I must observe that we shall need eventually a joining together 
n harmonious working of the provincial synods and of our diocesan organi- 
sations. Perhaps the time for this is not come — but come it will ; and 
;rhen the time does* come, and we find the parish successfully connected 
fvith the diocese, and the diocese with the province, and ^hftxi cAst^^ «xA 
aity consent to put aside all unhappy divisLona and vfotVi \x^<b\^cst iott \Xv^vc 
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common Lord, then the work in which we of this generation are making our 
humble and it may be sometimes our unsuccessful experiments will ba a 
recognized result, and the Church-neb will be complete. 

Key. J. fl. Blunt : — So much has b^n said this afternoon reapecting 
the details of the question before us, that 1 may, perhaps, be permitted to 
confine the few remarks which I have to make to the general subject of the 
synodical action of the Charch. And I will begin by saying that what we 
have heard from previous speakers, while it shews how far we have already 
advanced, suggests also that we may now hope and expect to advance stiU 
further, and begin to appreciate synodical action from a hew, or rather £ram 
its most ancient but long lost sight of aspect. For such gatherings as we 
are talking about have a value far beyond that which belongs to them as 
assemblies of the best men among our clergy. The true synodical gather- 
ings of the Church are founded upon a much higher principle than that. 
They are assemblies in which there is a Divine element as well as a human 
element ; and hence we may expect them to give us not only the good sense 
of a body of learned and wise men, but the conclusions of a body oi men 
deliberating on the affairs of the Church under the influence of Divine 
guidance given for that special purpose. 

From the human action of synods, if I may use the expression, we may 
hope for great advantages. When men of different schools are brought 
together they learn to know each other better, and to observe that their 
differences are seldom such as to be irreconcileable. Angles are rubbed off 
on both sides ; the great principle of ''give and take" comes into play; 
opponents learn to think from each other's standing points, and opposition 
becomes softened in character by such a habit of thought, and in short 
those who thus meet together learn to understand each other, to part more 
at one than they met, and to draw towards a common ground of opinion. 
We pee the effort even in these congresses, although they are not assemblies 
for deliberation, aud we see it still more in the case of Convocation. But 
this is the working of the human element in the synodical action of the 
Church, and I claim for it still greater advantages from the action of the 
Divine element. 

For the Divine element in synods brings us into a distinct and definite 
relations with Divine vdsdom. Convocation and Diocesan Synods are essen- 
tially assemblies of the Clergy. Much is said about the co-operation of the 
laity ; but to introduce the laity into these assemblies would be, as a pre- 
vious speaker has said, to revolutionize the whole system, and as I venture 
to add, to pervert an institution of our Divine Master. No doubt it would 
be a very good thing to have gatherings of Clergy and Laity — we have some, 
and good ones too, in our annual Church congresses — ^but do not let us call 
such mixed assemblies Synods, or try to make them substitutes for Synods, 
or we shall be making a great mistake. Convocation, Provincial Synods, 
and diocesan synods, are, as I have said, essentially assemblies pf the Clergy, 
that is, of men to whom special promises are made, and special gifts given 
with reference to the work of God's Church. And among the gifts so be- 
stowed there is the gift of a supernatural wisdom for deliberation, as well as 
of supernatural powers for action in spiritual things. And it is because the 
Clergy are thus set apart, and have thus a promise of the ''spirit of counsel" 
given them, that there is so much more value to the Church in their solemn 
synodical meetings, than there would be in their meetings as members of 
anj ordinary Committee, however grave its objects. They gather for con- 
BuItatioD, and they do bo expeoVing tiisAi ^<^ 'D^VmA ^^na^oo^ d»^^lo^^ from 
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the Gift of Ordination will prevail in their deliberations, prevent them from 
going wrong, and guide them in the path that will l«id most to the true 
advantage of the Church. 

But, my Lord Archbishop, I will venture most respectfully and most 
submissively to say, that we want at the present time something moioe than 
a revival of such clerical gatherings as Convocation and Diocesan Synods. 
This is an age of building, and an age of fortifying ; of building up our 
decayed institutions within— our ritual, our theology, the spiritual life of 
our people— of fortifying our part of the City of €rod against foes that are 
attacking us from without, especially nationalism and Bomani^m. With all 
this in view, my Lord, in one way or another the heart of the Church of 
England, and, I doubt not, of the Church of Ireland also, is yearning for a 
voice of authority to come to her ears, to direct her members as to the path 
in which they should walk in these difficult days. The Church is yearning for 
the voice of her chief Pastors, gathered together in a solemn Episcopal Synod, 
and speaking to her with Apostolic authority. And I doubt not that if such 
a voice were heard we should all submit ourselves obediently to it, what- 
ever our private opinions, as being the very nearest approach that we can 
have to the voice of God himself, speaking to us on these subjects. We 
remember, my lord, a former age of building and fortifying, between which 
and our own there are many points of resemblance. We remember the age 
of the Reformation of the Church of England in the sixteenth century ; and 
we remember that all that was great and glorious in that Reformation was 
the work of our Bishops assembled in synod. Our own age is one in which 
a new Reformation is being effected, and to be done effectually, it must be , 
done by the same authority. There is the great question of Ritualism to 
be settied, the other great question of .Scepticism, and, perhaps, the greatest 
question of the coming time, that of Roman Supremacy. As to the last, my 
own belief is, that the Church of England has rejected once and for ever the 
jurisdiction of Rome, and that even with the help of the State it can never 
come back again. But the claims of Rome were never more vigorously put 
forward than at the present time ; and we want to meet them not by mere 
declamatory Protestantism, but by a Protestantism based on sound EListory, , 
learned Theology, and grave Authority. 

It may be said that a Synod of Bishops speaking authoritatively on such 
points would never be supported by the State. But it seems to be almost 
forgotten that a Concordat between Church and State was entered into 334 
years ago, and that under this Concordat all the really authoritative expres- 
sions of the Church's opinion on matters of doctrine have been set forth. 
The '^ Institution of a Christian Man," the Prayer Book, the Thirty- nine 
Articles, the Canons, were all put together by the Bishops, with the aid of 
other divines, and promulgated or published by the Crown ; and the Crown 
has never ventured to depart from this arrangement. But suppose the 
Crown should think fit to refuse its assent to documents compiled by the 
collective Episcopate assembled in Synod, would that prevent the clergy and 
laity from receiving them and acting upon them ? I firmly believe, my 
Lord Archbishop, that it would not ; that there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of churchmen who would take the voice of such an Episcopal Synod 
an utterance of Divine wisdom, and would thankfully and reverently submit 
themselves to it. It would be more to them than ten Privy Council judg- 
ments, or the blue books of a hundred Bitual Commissions. 

It is to this view of the synodical action of the (jh\uct^>i VicA^i\TL^^ ^^T^3>QSA 
to call the attention of the Congreas. WKen ^e laXJL ol Terqvnsi%^^ ^cy^^ 
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SyDOd or a SyDod of bishops, let us remember that we are asking to revive 
the operation of a Divine power of wisdom in the Church, and of an aatho- 
rity to which we must give willing obedience. 

The Very Rbv. W. G. Magbs (Dean of Cork), said : — 

I am aware that for an especial reason time is very precious with all of 
as, and that the thoughts of those present are already tending towards St. 
Patrick's Cathedral : I shall therefore be very brief. I wish in the first 
place to do an act of justice to a class of persons rather hardly dealt with 
by my friends Canon Trevor and the Dean of Ely, and that is the lawyers. 
I think that in what they said they forgot thab every class has its own 
peculiarities. Speaking simply as an outsider and from hearsay of what 
after all may be an outline report of the peculiarities of the l^^l mind, I 
have heard that that mind is specially distinguished by two characteristics. 
One is a great dislike to any one having any freedom of speech except 
themselves ; and the other is a somewhat professional jealousy of Ecclesiastics 
and ecclesiastical bodies. And making due allowance for these pecidiarities 
I don't think we have much right to complain of the intentions at least of 
the lawyers, bearing in mind always the fact that nearly all the mischief 
that has been done in this world has been done by very well intentioned 
people. 

I now proceed, my lord, briefly to mention two facts — ^to relate a brief 
narrative in illustration of these facts, and to conclude with the expression 
of a very brief wish. The two facts are these. First, as I had occasion 
lately to say in writing — and now take the liberty of speaking — that in the 
last nine or ten months, during which the Irish Church has been passing 
through a struggle unparalleled in its history, nearly every religious body 
in Great Britain has had the kindness to meet together and discuss our 
present and our future, and to make this or that recommendation concern- 
ing us, with the one single, and I venture to add, singular exception of the 
Irish Church itself. Neither in Convocation, nor yet in Provincial Synods, 
nor even in Diocesan Synods or Conferences, however limited and private, 
have the Clergy of this Church — not to speak of the Laity and Clergy toge- 
ther — yet gathered together in numbers, however small, to offer to their 
Bishops their views or thoughts, or to receive from them theirs, except in 
those public Charges which we have gratefully heard at visitations. Tliis 
is one fact. 

The second fact is that from this first one has arisen a most odious, and 
unjust, and injurious imputation both upon Bishops and Clergy in Ireland 
— an imputation which I have heard again and again both in Ireland and in 
England. It is said, '' Oh you bishops and clergy of the Chiirch in Ireland 
are taking things exceedingly easy. Ymir life interests are to be secured, 
and you don't trouble yourselves about the matter or take any interest in 
its discussion." This is an utterly untrue, but nevertheless it is unfor- 
tunately a natural, inference from our silence. 

I have now to relate a brief narrative. About twenty years ago a ship 
sailing from the port of Liverpool to that of Deny was caught in a sudden 
and perilous storm. The first mate — who might be described as a kind of 
marine vicar-general to the captain — rushed forward in his great zeal, and 
in order to save his chief from the inconvenient fears and enquiries of the 
afiTrighted passengers who crowded the cabin, threw over the hatches a heavy 
tarpaulin. The result was that there was no sound heard on deck from 
thoae who were below. Ko ptABengeT^a voice disturbed them as the ship 
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ighted herself amidst the storm, and with her cargo of goods and her freight 
she reached the port in safety, but she reached it with the passengers dead ! 
I think that that proceeding of the mate was an unwise, even though it may 
have been a well intentioned act on his part. He was tried for his life in con- 
sequence, but for his extreme ignorance of the laws of health — ^his inconceivable 
ignorance of the laws of nature — the mate was acquitted. The goods were 
saved, and the passengers all perished. Now the lives of the passengers were 
of more value than the most valuable cargo ; and if it was an unwise thing for 
the mate to act as he did to the passengers, it would have been a still more 
unwise thing to have done as he did to the crew, who were there to assist in the 
struggle with tossing waves and roaring winds, and were ready when called 
upon to lend their aid. My lord Archbishop, I can assure your Grace that a 
good many of us clergy who form the crew in this our ship, have been feeling 
very uncomfortable under the " tarpaulin" which has been cast over our heads 
at this important time. 

There is one wish which I now desire very briefly to express in conclusion. 
It is, that whatever fate befalls the Irish Church, it may not die that most 
ignominious and agonizing of all deaths — ** Asphyxiation by Lawyers." 

The Yen. Qborob A. Demison (Archdeacon of Taunton). — I am not going 
to poach on Canon Trevor's grounds, for I have the fear of Canon Trevor 
before my eyes; and everybody knows that all that is known about Con- 
vocations he knows, and particularly that he embodies in his own person 
the Convocation of Tork. But I feel that there is a thing which has not been, 
as I think, sufficiently pressed upon this Meeting of the Congress. We are in a 
state of great danger — ^I do not say the Church in Ireland merely, but the 
Church of England and Ireland; and we ought to be in a state of greater 
strength to meet that danger. Now these Congress Meetings themselves shew 
the want of strength. They are themselves the expression of that want. If 
Convocation comes into any real life in England and in Ireland, it must have 
the Diocesan Synods to help in the work and supply it with fresh vigour from 
time to time. Congresses will then die ; there will be no need for them, and 
no more room left for them ; and that will not be a bad thing at all. I am 
happy to see what progress is made by them as the years roll on ; but Con- 
gresses are not the proper expression of the voice of the Church, but are only 
means of embodying the feeling of weakness in the Church of England as well 
as of Ireland. Whether I may live to see that carried out in all the Dioceses 
of England and Ireland which has been already carried out so well in some of 
the Dioceses in England, I cannot tell ; but if that shall once take place, and 
there are Diocesan Synods of clergy and laity in every diocese under the 
presidency of their Bishop, then there will be that real voice of the Church 
expressed throughout all the land. In that voice is the Church's strength. 
All that we are about now, is only ways and melons to it. We came together to 
shew where we are weak, what our need is, and what would be our strength. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, Xst OCTOBER. 



Evening Prayer was said in S. Patrick's Cathedral, 
at 7 o'clock, p. m. There was full Choral Service. 
The Psalms were chanted to Lord O'Neill's Chant in 
6 ( CJiangeahle). Cantate Domino and Deus Misereatur, 
for double choir by Robebt Pkescott Stewart. Mus. D. 
(Professor of Music in the University of DullinJ. 

The Anthem, from Psalm cxlv., 1-21, "I will magnify 
Thee, God, my King," was by the Rev. George Wil- 

UAM TORRAKCB, M. A. 

The Sermon, in aid of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and the Church Missionary Society, was 

{)reached by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. The Col- 
ection amounted to £90. 3s. Od. 

After the Sermon "Gloria Patri," by Sm John 
Stevenson, Mus. D., was sung. 



THE SERMON. 



8. JoHK, xvU., 26 (part). '*I hare declared unto them Thy name, and will 

declare it." 

My Brethbesv — There seems to me to be no chapter in the whole 
New Testament which opens to our reverential and eager gaxe so 
much of the great mystery of the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
as this seventeenth chapter of the Gospel of St. John. That great 
mystery of the Incarnation, remember, is the secret of all our hope 
and of all our comfort. If our blessed Lord was not^ in very deed, 
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mnn, He had not wherewith to offer sacrifice for us men. If He was 
not in very deed, man, He could not — as man — be acquainted with 
the secrets of every one of your hearts ; and, by the law of sympathy, 
'' know how to succour them that are tempted :** and so, He could not 
be for you the High Priest that you need, tempted in all points, like 
as we are, yet without sin ; or the perfect atonement for your sins. In 
this deep mystery of His being perfect Man we are to find our assur- 
ance with Grod. In His sacrifice, as Man, for our sins, we are to find 
our one sure comfort amidst all the trials of this present world ; and 
further, we are to find here the perfect pattern, to which we are to 
conform ourselves and our lives. 

And now, bear well in mind, what this doctrine of the Incarnation 
is. It is, that He, who was from all eternity the everlasting Son 
of the Father, one Person in the Divine and blessed 'Trinity; 
not merely a representation of God; not a mere relation of God 
to His external universe ; not a part in a manifestation to man of the 
one Godhead in three persons as the Creator, and the Redeemer, 
and the Renewer, but one Divine Person in that undivided Trinity 
before the love of God had breathed itself out into any reasonable 
creation — one Person in the everlasting and inherent inter-relations 
of the several Persons of the blessed Trinity to each other ; — that He, 
thus God, from eternity with the Father, did, in the unity of His 
Divine Person, so knit our nature to Himself, that He was thence- 
forth God and Man, in one Divine Person. And, observe, there 
resulted hence — not as our thoughu so naturally suggest, a sort of 
mixture between the manhood and the Godhead, which, in fact, 
would be to make Him neither Man or God — ^but by the power of the 
Almighty, the two natures, perfectly combined in the one Person, 
were in themselves perfectly uncommingled, so that the Godhead 
was perfect in its acting as God, the Manhood perfect in its acting as 
man : the Godhead restraining or allowing its communications to 
the Manhood, as was necessary for the perfect acting of that Man- 
hood which He took for our redemption. 

Now, I say, it is this mystery which seems to me to be opened here 
to our reverend gaze in the most perfect and in the most touching 
manner. It is revealed in the very fact of our blessed ]jord ** pray- 
ing " to the Father — As God, He wqs the hearer of prayer — as Gt)d, 
He was the answerer of prayer. The sigh of every heart throughout 
the universe mounted up to Him. As Gt>d, He could not pru^y to the 
Father. As the eternal Son of the Father, prayer was not for Him. 
And S0| when we read such passages as those ifhich dna^x^X)^ ^mx 
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blessed Lord as retiring into a mountain and spending the whole night 
in prayer to God, we have there the most complete conceivable 
declaration of the absolute perfection of the humanity which He took 
for our redemption ; because that, in intercourse with God, there must 
liave been the most perfect acting of that human nature which He 
had taken to Himself; and as He prayed in very deed, He was, in 
▼ery deed, Man. 

But even more than this is revealed in this chapter. The disciples 
had seen Him retire to pray ; they had been taught by Him how they 
were to pray ; but now it was to be permitted to them — and to be 
permitted to us, and to all His people to the end of time — to hear the 
very communings of that heart of Jesus with the eternal Father. We 
are permitted in this chapter to see the action of that human soul, as 
that human soul addressed itself in supplication to the everlasting 
Father; and therefore it is that the perfectness of His manhood is 
revealed to us here, as it is nowhere else in the New Testament 
record. For we see in this chapter the communings which had 
existed between the Father and the Son throughout all eternity, now 
conditioned by the relations to the everlasting Father of that creaturely 
being which the Son had taken to Himself. 

The wisdom and the power of God which devised the marvellous 
plan of our redemption provided that this mighty mystery should be 
accomplished ; that the Everlasting Son should, in that nature which 
He had knit to Himself in the unity of His Divine Person, enter 
into the creation of the Father, and thus — consequent on the relation 
which He had assumed to man, whom He came to save — assume a new 
relation to the Father, and so qualify the communings which, as the 
Everlasting Son, he had held with His eternal Father by this new 
condition which he had been pleased to adopt for man's redemption. 

And, further, we may here see the buman nature acting in its 
greatest conceivable perfectness ; because it is when the human nature, 
dear from the stain of sin, presents itself before God and communes 
with God, that every faculty of that nature is drawn out. Just as 
the perfume is drawn out from the flower which God has given to 
possess that perfume, when the sun in its power pours down from the 
heavens above, and wakes out of its secret depths that breath of sweet- 
ness ; so, the human soul, when, being purged from sin, it becomes 
capable of communing with the Everlasting Father, yields up in that 
intercourse, out of the deep recesses of its being — which the power 
and wisdom of God had created — every secret of its most perfect 
actiog. A&d| my beloved brethren, mark you, all this prayer is 
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written for us, word by word, as the Eternal Son of God spoke HI 
The apostle who heard it, no doubt, let every word of it sink deep into 
his mind ; but we do not depend upon that for its absolute correct- 
ness. The Almighty Spirit of God, according to the promise of God, 
restored to the pen of the Evangelist every word of that prayer which 
the Eternal Son then poured out to the Father. And so here we way 
see, what we cannot see even upon the cross of Calvary ; because the 
mysterious shadows of death (with which we are none of us yet 
acquainted, although every one of us has to make an acquaintanoe 
with them), Tcil, upon the cross, the perfect acting of the mind of 
the Lord. But here, in this prayer of His, before His departure, 
everything is laid bare, so that the eye of faith and love eaa rest upon 
it, and mark, as it were, every palpitation of that Ipvilg hearty and 
every desire of that Spirit of our Lord. 

And now, my brethren, what is this prayer when we read it ? It 
is, in fact, a prayer from beginning to end, for the accomplishment of 
His great work of the redemption of mankind. It begins with 
*' Father, glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee. As 
thou hast given him power over all flesh that he should give eiemri 
life to as many as thou hast given him.** And so, when H says 
** glorify thy Son," it is the humanity of the Lord reaching forth for 
the glorification of the Father in the glory to be given to Him as the 
8on of mnn. As the Eternal Son, He was the equal sharer, even 
then, of all the glory of the throne of God's Majesty. Nothing could 
1)6 added to it, as nothing could be }aken from it. But it was as the 
SSon of Mary — it was as the bearer of your nature and mine — that He 
prayed to the Father to glorify Himself in this, which, above all his 
other works, was to set before men and angels and the heavenly 
powers, the glory and the love of God in the redemption of mankind. 
The Lord prayed for this glory — not for Himself alone personally, 
but as the Son of man, the king of men, the one true head of all 
humanity, who Himself ascending into that glory was to draw up 
all His brethren after Him, causing, of His love and mercy, all the 
long race of redeemed men to pass with Him into that glory of the 
Father, and to partake of it through all the countless ages of eternity. 
It was, then, for this that the Son prayed ; and if you look through 
the chapter, when you reach home to-night — for it would be too long 
for me to attempt now to go through it with you — ^you will Be&that this 
is pre-eminently throughout a prayer of intercession. He •* wills " that 
those whom the Father has given Him "shall be with Him where He 
is." He " wills " that the Father should " keep them in tha wotldw" 
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as He has kept them whilst He was with them — He (commits them to 
the keeping of the Father — He '' wills *" that they shall be with Him 
in the Father's glory, and that they shall behold His glory — the glory 
which He had before the world was. 

We come then to this : — ^We gaze here upon the acting of the soul 
of Jesus as it is lifted up in prayer to the everlasting Father. That 
human soul was the one flower of all humanity which fblfllled in its 
bright perfectness the idea of humanity iii the mind of God. We see 
it at the time of its highest acting ; and now, just before the shadows of 
His own great self-sacrifice closed in lipon Him in their intekisest 
blackness, when we might suppose He would be casting forth, as mab. 
His supplications to the Father to be upheld in the bloody sweat of 
Gethsemane, in the desertion of His disciples, in the hall of Herod, 
and up that hill of Calvary : instead of that, the heart of the Lord 
Jesus poiirs itself out in this earnest intercession for those whose 
nature H^ had taken — those for whom He is about to pottr forth His 
life as a sacrifice for sin ; that the full work of their redemption may 
be accomplished to the glory of the everlasting Father. 

Observe next, what is the peculiar characteristic of the prayer from 
the beginning to the end; — an intensely earnest tenderness. He 
pleads as a brother for His brethren : looking at them as they stand in 
their desolation in the world, seeing their need of keeping ; pleading 
with the Father that He will keep them by His word, and bring each 
one of them safe to the everlasting haven. The one distinguishing fea- 
ture, from beginning to end of the prayer, is this intensely earnest 
tenderness. 

Now advance a step further. Why was it that the soul of the 
Kedeemer was poured forth with this earnestness in supplication to 
the Father ? I think we may say for three reasons : — 

First, because He knew what it was for man to be able to commune 
with God. He as man had rested that human soul of His upon the 
Father, and had found in it the perfectness of peace. That eye of His 
took in the whole vision, so far as the creaturely soul enlightened by 
the indwelling of Deity could conceive it, of what it was for the crea- 
ture to be one with tlie Creator. He knew that His Father had made 
man capable of this communion. He knew, my brethren, what we 
are always forgetting, the revealed difiei'ence l>etween man and 
angels; that God made man a little lower than the angels, to crown 
him, as we read in the Psalms to-night, with glory and worship: that 
whereas the angels are spoken of in the Book of Kevelation as 
*< spirits/' '*fiames of fire," and ''powers of God,'* there is no intima- 
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lion that they possess anything analogoas to the human soul ;— -to that 
soul so vast in all its powers of suffering and of enjojing ; to that 
mighty instrument for the praise of God which it pleased the wisdom 
of God to create in man ; to that power of knowing evil and rejecting 
it — of knowing it as having been deliveiced from it, — and therefore of 
entering into the blessedness of redemption and the love of Christ : i^ll 
these powers given to us, there is no intimation that the mighty '* elder 
ones" possess. Th^se powers dwell in that soul of man which it 
pleased the Eternal Soi\ to take to Himself when He became man. 
He knew the capacity for all but infinite enjoyment in God, which 
the Father had prepared for those whom He shoul4 redeem, and 
who through His redemption should mount up to the everlasting 
throne; and, so knowing this, there was this intensity of earnestness 
in His prayer that each one of these for whom He was about to shed 
His blood might attain to this blessedness, and not one come short 
of it. 

And then, secondly, we may notice that He knew what it was for 
man to lose this ; that His eye looked down the deep abyss of fallen 
humanity, and without wavering and without confusion saw each one 
separate soul God had created, with all its capacity of communing 
with Him, and knowing this blessedness, throughout eternity ; and yet 
He saw multitudes losing it because they had not the word of God ; 
and, not having the word of God, knew not God. Seeing, therefore, 
at once the blessedness which men might have, and seeing also the 
misery which men had, there was this earnestness in His tender inter- 
cession that it would please the Father to accomplish the number of 
the elect and to hasten His kingdom. 

And, thirdly, we may see, as a reason for this earnestness, that there 
was in this the promoting in the highest degree the glory of God. 
It was not the earnestness of the head of a party anxious for the 
success of that party. There is something most narrowing and lower- 
ing in all seal which is no more than party seal. For, just in the 
degree in which there is the kindling of interest ftnd zeal towards 
those who are of our own party, there is a freezing up of sympathy 
towards those who are not of our party. So the head of a great naiioa 
may have a feeling of the deepest interest for the people committed to 
fais charge ; but, just in the degree in which that fbeling takes perfect 
possession of his mind, yon will see in him a coldness towards all those 
who are without the range of his care. But in the Lord Jesus it was 
"Father glorify Thy name;" there was no narrowing, for even a 
moment, and therefore there was no diminishing of the intense eirnest- 
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ness of that desire ibat the Everlasting Father might be glorified in 
the salvation He had given to mankind. 

And, lastly, we may notice this, that there was in the heart of the 
Lord Jesus a firm faith that the Father would accomplish this His 
will. Now remember, I pray you, what I said in the beginning as to 
the perfectness of the human nature in Christ, because if you do not 
keep that thoroughly in your minds you will not be able to enter into 
this idea* Did you ever realise the fact that one of the great tempta- 
tions of our Lord when He was made acquainted with all our tempta- 
tions was this, the sense of failure in His work besetting Him in His 
ministrations ? If our Lord had not felt that temptation He could not 
have been truly said to have been tempted in all points like as we are ; 
because who is there, be it the father of a family, or be it one whom 
God has set to minister in His Church, who is ready to spend and to 
shed his own blood for the salvation of others, who does not daily find 
his spirit faint at the coldness and the unbelief of men in rejecting the 
message of Grod ? Who has ever laboured hard for God and not been 
tried with this temptation, until at times he is ready to cast himself 
down upon the ground, in utter dejection, and to say, " My work is 
in vain, and my labour has been fruitless ?*' Now, my brethren, the 
Lord Jesus, as the head of the Christian ministry, must have felt the 
same sharp trial. No one can read the Gospels carefully without being 
able to see this temptation besetting the Spirit of the Lord in His 
ministry. For we see Him looking round and seeing the little flock— 
we see Him grieved with the hardness of men's hearts, and not able to 
do any mighty work there because of their unbelief. " Will ye alio 
go away ?** was the passionate outburst of a heart feeling this tempta- 
tion as the darkness of unsuccess gathered round it whilst it was 
labouring and spending itself for the redemption of man. 

How must this feeling have been intensified with Him in that which 
was almost His darkest hour? He foresaw that even those few 
faithful ones would soon fail Him : He foresaw the betrayal of Judas, 
the denial of Peter, the unbelief of Thomas, the scattering of all. He 
looked around, knowing that His hour was come ; and what did He 
seem to have gathered in as the result of His three years' ministry 
amongst that people ? Why even of that small band of disciples some 
followed Him with hearts in which lower motives mixed strangely 
with their highest affections, and others of those to whom He preached, 
including almost the whole of the Jews, turned against Him. Surely 
it is plain that this temptation was suffered to fall upon Him, that He 
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was tempted to cry out» in dejection and despondency, *^My mission is 
in vain, and man will not be redeemed." 

Mark, then, what the Lord does say at the moment of that tempta- 
tion : " I have declared unto them Thy name, and will declare it " 

'' will " declare it still, notwithstanding all the seeming fniitlessness 
and seeming failure ; " will," yet in the bitter agony of the garden 
of Gcthsemane ! ** will," yet in the hall of Herod ! *< will," yet before 
that judgment-seat of Pilate! ''will," yet up that hill of Calvary I 
''will," yet upon that cross of anguish! *'will," yet when I return 
again to earth after my three days* sojourn in the grave ! " will," yet 
by my apostles and ministers in ages to come ! " will," yet by my 
word of truth and by my Gospel message, until the last of the elect of 
my Father is gathered in to receive all the salvation and glory which 
Vi^J cross has purchased for them! 

We have reached then this point, when we gaze intently upon 
the acting of the perfect humanity of our Blessed Lord in His com- 
muning with the Father. We find that a prayer for the redemption 
of man is the one master subject of His supplications ; and that it is 
characterised in Him by the intensest earnestness of love for man. 
Further, we have seen the reasons for this earnestness ; and all this 
bears directly upon a strictly practical subject on which I am now to 
address you. 

I ask you, brethren, to make a new exertion for the two great Mis* 
aionary Societies of tlie Church of England— -the " Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel " and the " Church Missionary Society." 
Why need I press you, my brethren, to renewed exertion ? Why do 
you, any of you, want pressing ? Is not the answer plain — because 
there is a great apathy amongst us about this matter ? We need not 
go beyond this congregation to find what an apathy exists about it. A 
certain number of those now standing or sitting in this cathedral have 
an interest some in one of these Societies, and some in the other — that 
is, brethren, you have a " Society" interest in them, or in one of them. 
No doubt it is better to have even such an interest as that than no 
interest at all ; but after all is not such an interest a very poor substi- 
tute for the burning zeal for the salvation of souls, for whom Christ 
Jesus died, which should fill your breasts and animate your minds as 
Christian people ? What do you give at present to the work ? Our 
gifts are very poor things, very poor things indeed, by which to test 
affirmatively the measure of a man's zeal for a cause. Men may give 
much without having a very deep interest in the cause of Christ or 
His Church, from a habit of giving, whether they like the particular 
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object or not. But the DOt giving, where 700 have the meant of 
giving, must manifeat the absence of that true fbeling which should 
reign in your hearts. As the quicksilver of the thermometer, how- 
ever it may rise or fall, cannot in the slightest degree affect the 
heat or the cold of the atmosphere ; yet, nevertheless, by its move- 
ments, tells us what the temperature around us is: so while our 
gifts themselves cannot affect our acceptance or favour with Grod, 
yet they do undoubtedly serve to show whether or not there be in 
us any true zeal for the cause of God. If, therefore^ at this 
moment, sitting or standing before me in this building, you feel con- 
scious in your heart that you have never made a real sacrifice to 
spread the Qospel of Christ abroad, and to convey the message of 
salvation to those who yet are without it in this world, I think you 
must see that in the sight of God you have very little true zeal for the 
cause of Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Then take another test, my brethren. Do you << pray ^ much about 
this missionary work ? When you repeat tlie words in our blessed 
Lord's own Prayer — '* Thy kingdom come ; thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven " — do you really pray the words in the same spirit 
of earnest longing and hearty desire with which you would pray that 
God might restore to you once again the loved child who had been 
stricken down by some sickness ? Do you as really and heartily desire 
that His kingdom may come on earth us it is in heaven, as you would 
pray for some mere temporal blessing to be bestowed upon you, or 
that God in His mercy would relieve you or yours A*om some trouble 
which had come upon you ? Does the full desire of your heart go up 
in like manner with that prayer of yours for His kingdom being esta- 
blished here on earth ? I am afraid, my dear brethren, that we can- 
not, many of us, stand this test : and if the mind of the Christian 
Church at this time is not that — if it cnnnot earnestly and heartily 
thus pray that prayer — it is very unlike what the mind of Christ was, 
as we see it here pourtrayed in its utterances to the Father. And the 
reason of this may be found in a moment. It is because we lack just 
these things which we have seen were the cause of that earnestness in 
*< Him." We grievously lack the knowledge of what the blessedness 
is, which communion with God means and implies. In some degree I 
trust we know the joy of having our conscience purged from evil works, 
and of having the soul (Veed from the absolute dominion of sin. But 
do we know anything of the blessedness of sweet communion with 
iGod — of bringing the burden of our sin and iniquity in prayer to 
Hiffii and resting that burden upon the bosom of Christ our Saviour— 
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of coming hambled to the dust by the conscionsnesB of our own Im- 
purity and infirmity, and seeing with full faith, deliverance from them 
through the working in us of the everlasting Spirit of the Lord ; and 
even when we are beginning to sink in the Waters of temptation, 
through our feebleness, crying out to Him Whom the waves obey, to 
stretch out His hand and save us ? Do we know What It is at onoe to 
fly to Him in all our troubles— do we kno# the blessedness of sub- 
mitting patiently to the dispensations of His will— K>f communing with 
Him in meditation, and resting upon Him in prayer ? I ftar not, my 
brethren $ and what is worse than all that, I fear that we are too 
easily content to be ignorant of these things : that we think we have 
done enough when we have received Qod's message of salvation for 
ourselves, and then have little interest in Its farther progress. Is not 
the course of most of us too like that of a criminal who^ having received 
a free pardon for his crime from his Queen, goes back to life and 
liberty again, not, indeed, to a career of absolute criminality or of 
open ofience against the laws, but to lead the ordinary common 
life of others, untouched and uninfiuenced by the knowledge that 
all which he enjoys is owing to the mercy and forbearance of his 
Sovereign. Thus, too often we act after we have heard God's mes- 
sage of mercy and saltation, as if we had no present sense of what we 
owe to that great love which has redeemed na, and no realisation of 
the great truth that thiere is no blessedness in this world at all to be 
compared with the blessedness of communion with Him who b the 
very embodiment and manifestation of that love. 

I fear, moreover, that as a necessary accompaniment of this ignor- 
ance, we are ignorant for the most part of the great evil of sin. Do 
we not too often laugh at it ? Do we not hear even the better kind 
of men speak lightly of the sins of others, and treat them more as 
follies or faults than as sins. Sin thus In our tj%% becomes less sinful 
than it is. What else can we think when we hear men speak after 
this sort, of bursts of passion, of covetousness, of ambition, of evil 
speokiiig, of habits of drink, or of other acts which show the heart to 
be utterly selfish, instead of being devoted to God and His service ? 
Should not these things, instead of creating a smile of amusement, 
or calling up some careless word of unconcern, rather Induce us to 
cast ashes upon our heads, and fall down upon our knees in prayer, 
to cry mightily that the souls of men, redeemed by the blood of 
Christ, may be awakened from their sleep of death to claim their 
redemption, and thai the love of Christ may be shed abroisd in their 
hearts and ours ? Surely, if we have a deep sense of the sinfulneaa 
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of our own hearU» we Bliall be led more and more eameetly and 
anxiously to pray to Him who has saved us by His graoe, that His 
kingdom may indeed come, and that our zeal in the missionary work 
may be strengthened and intensified. 

But then, again, when we do some work for the cause of missionsi 
is it really done by us for the honour of God*s name ; is that the motive 
which influences us in our proceedings and our labours ? Are we not 
very much, indeed, entangled in the snares of party ? Do not we 
overlook the faults of men who agree with us in religious matters; and 
do we not say sore and sharp, and even bitter, things against those 
who differ from ourselves ? Are we not zealous defenders of those 
who agree in expressing exactly the same religious opinions as oor 
own ; while we are very open-eyed to the imperfections of those 
who hold views at all opposite to ours ? Is there not a sad sabstitu- 
tion in our minds of the spirit of party for the spirit which looks to 
God's honour as the incentive for doing work for the furtherance of 
Christ's cause and the advance of his His kingdom ? 

And once more, brethren, is there not a terrible despondency amongst 
us ? What is it we are so often hearing said about our missionary 
labours ? Is it not that '^ there is so little result from the mission 
field," as if we were meant to measure the labours we were willing to 
undertake there for the cause of Christ Jesus by the apparent results 
which attend our efibrts. Was it thus that Christ himself acted and 
thought ? Look at Him when the shades of the evening tide of his 
ministry were falling upon him, when even He was weighed down 
with the seeming failures of that work for which His power, and love, 
and tenderness were perfect, and for the accomplishment of which He 
had humbled Himself even unto death ; and hear Him saying, *' I have 
declared unto them Thy name, and will declare it." 

Now, brethren, if these things are so, is it any wonder if the success 
of our missions is not what we would have it be ? And further, if we 
do desire to see that success increased, is it not plain where we roust 
seek the remedy? We must rise above alike the spirit of party and 
the spirit of despondency. It is thus we may remove to some extent 
that which hinders our work. It will not do merely to work ourselves 
up into an occasional missionary zeal, or to flog ourselves into a state 
of mere temporary excitement. Such zeal and excitement will be 
unavailing in the day of trial or of toil. We want to gain, each one 
for himself or herself, a deeper knowledge of the sweetness of living in 
communion with God, that we may know the blessedness of imparting 
the knowledge of His love to others. We want to learn, beneath the 
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cross of Christ, what the evil of sin is, and then to help other hearts, 
sinful by nature as our own, to realise it, too. Instead of spending oar 
time in idle speculations as to whether it is possible for the heathen to 
be saved by the blood of that Saviour whom they do not know, and 
have not heard of, let us remember that the man who knows not the 
name of God, and knows not the love of Christ, must be at an infinite 
disadvantage for communing with God and His everlasting Son ; and 
knowing this, if we spend our heart's blood to bring one such man to 
the knowledge of Christ, we ought to feel that we have not lived in vain. 

And, then, next, if we wish to be like Christ in this world, we must 
rise above the ties of party. Nothing chills the heart and narrows 
the mind like a party spirit; and I rejoice for this very reason in 
being permitted to preach before you to-night for these two Societies 
together ; and I rejoice also, as one coming from the English branch 
of our Church, in preaching before the members of this Irish branch 
of that Church, because these things imply a desire to rise above the 
din of party into something like a more Catholic and more Christian 
tone of mind and heart. 

The Gospel Propagation Society is the old Church Society of that 
Church which is now the United Church of England and Ireland, and 
it is the society which for centuries has been doing, on its behalf, the 
work of evangelization abroad. It has only these two peculiarities ; 
first, that it takes as its special field of work the colonies and settle 
ments of the British Crown, dealing first with the emigrants from this 
land, and then with the heathen around them ; but not going to the 
more distant recesses of heathenism until it has first accomplished its 
message to those connected with ourselves. Its only other peculiarity 
is this, that instead of trusting to the committee who manage its 
concerns, the selection of its missionaries, in order to prevent the 
possibility of party-spirit interfering in the choice, and to secure the tone 
and temper of its missionaries being the tone and temper of the Church, 
it trusts to a board of clergymen, appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and York and the Bishop of London, the approval of every 
missionary sent out, except those chosen by the Colonial Bishops them- 
selves, when they may happen to be in England. 

The other Society — the Church Missionary Society — ^was founded 
in no opposition to the' Gospel Propagation Society. Indeed the 
founders of it went to the Archbishop of Canterbury of the time, and 
asked him to put himself at its head, which he gave them hopes that 
he would do when the Society was organised. The cause which 
actually led to the formation of the second society was this, that under 
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the Gospel Propagation Society's charter, as it was then construed, 
it was thought Uiat the Society could not legally or legitimately under- 
take miBsions to the heathen people ; and as the founders of the new 
Society took a deep interest in Africa and the East Indies, these places 
were selected as the special field for the new Society's operations, and 
its name was called '' The Church Missionary Society for Africa and 
the East,** In their fields of work there is, thank (xod, no difference 
between these two Societies now. I have known the missionaries of 
both, and have often heard from them that the missionaries in India 
interchange their services when they can, and in their labours you 
would never know which society they belonged to unless you partica* 
larly asked the question. I do not think that this has been entirely 
the case at home ; for I fear that here party-spirit has been allowed 
to creep into men*s minds in their support of the two societies. I 
would to God that we could every one banish all these prejudices and 
this party-spirit from our minds, and that we might give ourselves 
entirely to labouring simply for God ; and so draw down His bless- 
ing upon that work which does bring peace to the soul and salvation 
of the heart. I thank God for the opportunity of speaking on behalf 
of both these societies to-night; and I would that I could imbue you 
with a heartfelt aseal, and rid you of that feeling of despondency 
which damps your ardour in the missionary cause. What room is 
there, dear brethren, for such downcast thoughts ? Is not the Word 
of God sufficient for us, and has He not told us to work, and that He 
will accept our work ? Has He not told us that until His people are 
gathered from the uttermost parts of the earth, that blessed day for 
which we all long shall not dawn upon the world ? Has He not told 
us to pray that His kingdom should come ; and would He have told 
us thus to pray if that kingdom would never come ? Fix your eyes, 
dear brethren, upon the cross of the Lord Jesus — see Him pleading 
thus, just before He ofiered Himself upon it, having gathered but a 
small band of followers : and enter, through His help, into the faith 
and the patience of the man Christ Jesus and of all His saints. 

Oh, beloved brethren, realise the blessedness to ourselves, to our 
Church, and to all our people of so doing. Let the prayers and reso- 
lutions made here in this, our solemn service, help us to work more 
heartily and more faithfully. Let the Church gathered to-night in this 
Cathedral be, as it has been in times past, the great missionary centre 
of living, hearty, and labouring hands. We that live at the other side 
of the English Channel, in a great measure owe the preaching of the 
Gospel to you of this our sister land; and let the sons of your noble 
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fathers labour, and live ; and believe as they lived, and laboared, and 
believed. Gird up your hearts for God and His Christ. There are 
dark clouds gathering round both our Church and our people*— will 
your fix your eyes only upon them and content youselves by saying, 
*' my wealth is mine, in these days of trouble and doubt I must keep 
what I have got, and I cannot be expected to givQ much to the heathen ?** 
Nay, but remember, dear brethren, you are doing most for yourselves 
when you are doing most for others. . How, then, can you get rid of 
the dark clouds? No narrow-mindedness can remove them, nothing 
but prayerful and loving labour for the good of souls can ever dissipate 
them. Let God see, then, in this your time of darkness and difficulty, 
a new arising amongst the hearts of the members of this Church, to do 
His work in simplicity, and love, and earnestness ; and you may rest 
assured that He will look out on that Church in its hour of woe, and 
send it a mighty and unlocked for deliverance. Yes^ and if even 
those around you will not join with you, but refuse yon their help—if 
the clouds gather, and the tempest breaksi and the Church's outer 
battlements are even struck down, yet you may realise the blessings 
of the inner life in Christ. What matter present trial or difficulty 
when, in a few short years, every one of those mighty obstacles, which 
have so opposed us in this life, shall be overcome, and we shall live in 
His truest life* What, in that supreme hour of onr earthly trial, 
would we not give for one week, nay, even one day, during which to 
render hearty, and loving, and thankful service to the Lord who hung 
upon the Cross for us ? 

Make, then, the blessing yours now; secure it in time that you may 
enjoy its fruits in eternity ; consecrate every faculty the Lord who 
made you has given you ; consecrate now your time, your speech, and 
the good things of this world — for all of which God deems you 
accountable^ — to Him, to His service, and to the furtherance of His 
cause. Look at Him who, as the clouds of sorrow gathered round 
Him, raised his heart to the Everlasting Father with that supplicating 
prayer, and say with Him, '* I have declared unto them Thy name, 
and will declare it." You 'shall share, it may be, in His agony and in 
His cross : but you shall be a sharer, too, in His resurrection, in His 
ascension, and in His sitting at the right hand of the Father I Yea, 
in you, in the fullest reach of their significance, His words of suppli- 
cation shall be abundantly fulfilled : ** Father, I will that those whom 
Thou hast given me shall be with me where I am."* 

And now to God the Father, Son, and Spirit, be ascribed all 
majesty and dominion and glory, now and even — ^Amen. 
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r^RlDAY MORNING, 2nd OCTOBER. 

HIS GRACE THE PRESIDENT TOOK THE CHAIR AT lOj O'CLOCK. 

The President said : — Before we open (he .subject of this 
morning's meeting, I am going to say that I must beg pardon 
of a very old and honoured friend of my own, if, in what we 
do to-day, I shall seem to have dealt out to him a different 
measure of treatment from that which we are about to extend 
to another of our friends. When the paper of my friend 
Professor Plumptre, who was unable to be with us, was sent, 
and was about to be read by another, I mentioned, that at 
former Congresses it bad been ruled — that the paper of any 
absent person was to be taken as '* read." 1 have, however, 
since learnt, that though it was so ruled at York, at Wolver- 
hampton last year that rule was not observed ; and under these 
circumstances, I desire to beg Professor Plumptre's pardon for 
an unintentional dealing with his paper differently from the 
way in which we propose to deal with Sir Joseph Napier's ; for 
though be too is unable to be with us in person, I shall propose 
that the paper sent in by this our honoured fellow-citizen, shall 
be read when its turn comes. 



HOW THE EFFICIENCY OF OUR CHURCH SERVICES 

MAY BE INCREASED. 

Thb Rev. AVtlliam Walsuam How, read the following paper :— 
I KNOW that I speak the mind of all, when I express oar deep regret at 
the absence, through illness, of him to whose wise and thoughtful and 
loving hand this subject was originally committed. I have great need 
to ask your pardon and forbearance in venturing, almost at the last 
moment, to occupy the place of such a man as the Dean of Norwich. 
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t propose, firstly, to consider how the efficiency of oar Church 
Services may be increased in regard to the manner of their cele- 
bration ; and, secondly, to advert to certain snggestlons for increasing 
the efficiency of our Church Services, by dealing with their actual 
tnaiter. 

And, if I speak from an English point of view, and say anything 
which may be thought unsuitable for this country, believe me it is 
from no forgetfulness either of that sensitiveness so naturally and so 
riglitty engendered by the great straggle with Rome, or of those differ- 
ences of {esthetic tone between the two countries, so admirably 
described and defended by Mr. Jellett and Dr. Salmon ; but because, 
not being able, as an Englishman, to guage these, it would be imper- 
tinent in me to attempt to do so. 

First, take our Church Services as they are. I need not dilate 
here upon their marvellous excellence, — their devotional tone, their 
purity of language, their calm and hopeful spirit, their logical order, 
their primitive and Catholic [character. Every loyal Churchman 
will join with me in saying: — ** Thank God for the Prayer Book." 
Yet it is equally needless to dwell upon the fact, that much care and 
pnins are needed to make these services efficient ; and that they very 
frequently fail in efficiency. By "efficiency^ I undersand the attain- 
ment of their true end and object, which is, God's glory in the worship 
of HiH people. It has been thoughtfully said that the development of 
the idea of worship is the great task set our Church in this generation. 
The hist generation learnt to preach : the present must learn to pray. 
Tiiis at once gives us a leading thought, — namely this, that whatso- 
ever brings out the idea of worship, and imprints a devotional 
character upon our services, increases their efficiency. I am almost 
ashamed to speak of irreverence, slovenliness, carelessness of manner, 
coldness, dreariness, and the like, as utterly destructive of the idea of 
worship, and therefore of ** efficiency " in our services. Thank God, 
these things are fast vanishing away. One may hit them hard 
now-a-days, for they have no friends. But not only is worship the 
great idea to be embodied in our services, but the worship of those 
services has certain characteristics of its own, which must be borne in 
mind. For instance, while there is doubtless great variety in our ser- 
vices, with their beautiful interchange of confession and praise and 
prayer and intercession and thanksgiving and instruction, yet their 
general character — their dominant tone as it were — is bright and 
thankful ; therefore their expression sliould be of such a character, 
and not gloomy and doleful. Again, our services are distinctly co\\«\^- 

\i 
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gaiional in intention^ and unless they nre made so in reality, they can 
never be efficient in presenting to our people the idea of united wor- 
ship which they are meant to embody. Everything which helpa the 
people to take their part heartily and intelligently, joining as active 
participators, not present as passive listeners, in our services, mani- 
festly increases their efficiency. Once more, few will deny that the 
Holy Communion is ever to be regarded as the great leading and 
distinctive service of our Church, and that other services must not 
only be subservient to this, but must draw their true life and devotion 
from thisk Thus, where this Holy Sacrament is either infrequently 
or inadequately celebrated, it is vain to expect any very great *' effi- 
ciency" in other services. Efficient Church Services are the services 
of faithful and earnest communicants. 

But I must be more particular. Certainly one of the main requisites 
towards an efficient service is the clergyman's reverent and devotional 
utterance of the prayers. No saying was ever truer than that which 
bade the young clergyman, when he asked how he should read the 
prayers most impressively, *^pray them." There is nothing more in- 
fectious than simple earnest devotion. Praying the prayers is very 
diffisrent from preaching them. I have a horrible dread of impressive 
reading— up and down the scale, with variations of tone, effecta, em- 
phasis. I believe, myself, it is best in ordinary parish Churches to 
read on one tone, not a high one, but just that which is most natural 
and easy — probably F., or, in a small Church, even E. It is simple 
and reverent, and a great help to the choir in responding. The choir 
ought to lead the responding as well as the singing; and it is almost 
necessary that they should respond on one note ; but that need not be 
a high musical note, such as the G of a Choral Service; but is, I 
think, better when it is simply the leading note of the .clergyman's 
voice, which, it is easy to take up, whether he monotones or no. Of 
course the choirs should be in the right place, in the choir or chancel, 
and thus close to the officiating clergyman. It is not easy other- 
wise to insure reverential conduct in those who ought to set aa 
example to the congregation. It is a help to the choir to assemble in 
the vestry, even when they do not use surplices, for the sake of a short 
prayer before entering the church. I am glad that old prejudices 
against a Choral Service are dying away. A notable proof of this is 
given by the Dean of Carlisle, who has published a pamphlet in sup- 
port of Choral Service, and who thankfully acknowledges his own 
comfort in the culm and solemn effect of the intonation of the prayers. 
To a highly educated congregation a Choral Service will gene- 
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rally be acceptable, if really well and devotionally performed. I 
have great doubts whether such a service helps the poor and 
uneducated in their worship. It seems to me best in ordinary parish 
churches that the choral service should mark peouliarly festal 
occasions— being the exception rather than the rule. I mast not omit 
to express, in the strongest possible way, my conviction of the impos- 
sibility of an efficient service, in the sense in which I have used the 
word, where to kneel reverently is not considered of more importance 
for the congregation than to sit comfortably. There are too many 
churches still where to kneel reverently is either impossible or 
excruciating. 

A great deal may be done to give life and devotion to our ser- 
vices by means of warm, hearty, stirring hymns and music. I doubt 
whether Tate and Brady are the most spirit-stirring and soul- 
entrancing of authors. Moreover, I doubt whether, on the whole, 
they have greatly improved upon the non-metrical version of the 
Psalms which our Church supplies for our constant use. Our services 
are calm and solemn. They certainly do not err on the side of warmth 
and emotion. Let our hymns supply this element. It is really a 
glorious thing to witness the fervour and fire with which a congrega- 
tion will sing such hymns as Archdeacon Wordsworth's Sunday Hymn 
*' O day of rest and gladness ;" the well-known '' We love the place, O 
Lord ;" many of Dr. Neale's translations, among which I may name 
" Jerusalem, the golden,'' " Safe home," and " Those eternal bowers ;* 
Faber's *'0 Paradise," and Keble's and Lyte's exquisite evening 
hymns. I wish some of the very popular tunes were not such very 
bad music. We most aim at really good music ; but, meanwhile, I, 
for one, am ready to bear the rev i lings of my fastidious musical friends 
rather than sacrifice the warmth of our hymn-singing. I should like to 
say a great deal about chanting, but if I once get into the the Anglican 
md Gregorian controversy, I shall never get out again. Let me only 
jrge that the *' Canticles" and " Gloria Patri" be always sung, and 
mng to simple hearty congregational chants. I have found the 
chanting of the Psalms on Sunday and Saints Day evenings very 
>opular, but this might not be so everywhere. Services — in the 
echnical sense — except perhaps such as Wesley's and Skelton's 
'Chant Services" are an abomination: anthems, a veiy doubtful 
uxury: but' the clergyman's reading '^O come let ns sing^ is one 
»f the least exhilarating utterances of congregational psalmody with 
vhich I am acquainted. 

About preaching, I have only time to say it should be shorty 

X.1 
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simple, very earnest, very practical, extempore where possible, and 
the utterance of the very heart of the preacher to the very hearts 
of the people. There should certainly be occasional services expressly 
for children, with an address to tliem of the simplest possible character, 
and not more than ten minutes in length. The afternoon service is in 
many churches thus used, where there are morning and evening 
services as well. The sermon may be usefully varied with cate- 
chising. It will surely tend to the " efficiency" of our services if their 
order and meaning be frequently explained both to the children and 
to the general congregation, so that they may learn to '* pray with the 
understanding/' A practice has been adopted in certain English 
churches, of late years, which seems to me of great value : — it is the 
reading of a small portion of some devotional book after the daily 
evening prayer throughout the season of Lent. The reading need not 
exceed five minutes. I have myself done this for three Lents, in a 
country village church, and it has been much appreciated.* 

Happily for myself, I have the very smallest corner into which to 
squeeze the not veiy compressible subject of Ritual. These are days 
when a man must take his side and speak out. And so I will say at 
once that I have no sympathy with an elaborate, intricate, medisBval — 
may I not say, sensational — ritual. I believe the doctrines taught in 
conjunction with such ritual to be unsound, and the mode of teaching 
them inexpedient. But although, professing this belief, I cannot wholly 
concur with the Dean of Norwich that the question of ritual is one of 
degree only, yet to a great extent this is most true. An efficient 
service must have some ritual. It must address itself to man in his 
threefold nature — intellectual, moral, and physical. We cannot 
provide for the "spirit and soul," without providing also for the 
"body." The "ministry of the body," as the good Archdeacon 
Evans has taught us, is a very important element in religion. Bat 
I hold that such ritual as it is wise to introduce should be simple and 
obvious in meaninjf, as well as reverent and impressive. It is utterly 
Impossible to go into detail, but I will illustrate my meaning by one 
example. Bowing the head at the " Gloria Patri " is an old English 
custom, which in many places has never died out. The most illiterate 

* <* Meditations on the' Sofiering Life of Oar Lord," translated hj the Bishop of 
Brechin, will last for two Lents, but requires careful looking oyer, and simplification 
of expression, beforehand. The ** Imitation of Christ" is excellent. ** Lenten 
Lessons" (S. P. C. K.) is very suitable. Some may be able to give a short 
de? otional comment on some portion of Holy Scripture daily, instead of reading 
from a book. 
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person would discern the suitableness of this simple act of reverence. 
Therefore I do not think it is an act which can be reasonably objected 
to. But turning to the East in the '* Gloria Patri" is by no means 
intelligible to the illiterate. It possesses neither the beautiful anti- 
quarian symbolism, nor the prestige of unbroken custom, which the 
same act possesses in the case of the Creed, and therefore I should 
deprecate its revival. I will say no more on this point, except that I 
am disposed to think there is a good deal of wisdom in the short 
treatise attributed to Cranmer, and prefixed to our Prayer Book, 
*' Of ceremonies; why some be abolished and some retained." 

I now come to my' second division, which concerns the actual matter 
of our services. And here I heartily accept as a fundamental prin- 
ciple the preservation of our Church Services in their integrity. They 
may not be perfect in every particular, but I am not at all sure that 
any meddling of ours would be likely to make them so. And it is a 
great deal better to teach people to use our services intelligently than 
to try to pick holes in them. So I say (begging pardon for saying 
what I have no sort of right to say), If we would touch the Prayer 
Book to any profit, let us begin by leaving it intact, I speak with a 
limitation. I would leave intact every word appointed to be used in 
every service. But I would by no means insist upon the same rigidity 
in respect to rubrical directions, or additional matter. I adopt as utterly 
true the Dean of Norwich's words in his latest publication. He 
speaks thus of the Prayer Book :—«*' Its somewhat stiff frame-work 
has not the elasticity which is required for efiicient work among the 
masses;" and again :-^" She (the Church) must have an instrument less 
refined and elaborated than the Prayer Book, and one which allows 
to her ministers a much greater power of adapting the service to the 
congregation.'* I feel sure that there is much room for increasing 
the efficiency of our Ciiurch Services in this direction. I think our 
two chief wants may be summed up in the two words Freedom and 
Variety. Under the first of these heads I should welcome permissive 
Bubrics; under the second, new and varied Services. Time will 
only allow me to make certain brief suggestions. 

1. It would be a great boon to many to have authority for abbre- 
viating the daily morning and evening prayer, and would probably 
conduce to its more frequent use. I see no reason against admitting 
a rubric stating what abbreviations may be lawfully made. It might 
be of this sort : — ' On any day, not being Sunday, it shall be lawful for 
the minister, if he see fit, to omit the Exhortation before the General 
Confession ; to use a part only of the Psalms for the day, so that at 
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least one whole Psalm, or one whole portion of the 119th Psalm, he 
used ; to read one Lesson only, or a portion of one or of both Lessons ; 
to omit one of the Canticles where one Lesson is omitted ; and to omit 
the prayers which follow the third Collect, saying only the Prayer for 
All Conditions of Men, and the Greneral Thanksgiving, with the con- 
cluding Collect, and ''The grace*** Some would prefer the power 
to omit all the more modem portions, bringing back the service as 
Dearly as possible to tliat of the first Prayer Book of Edward YI. I 
should be truly sorry to omit either the General Confession at the 
l)eginning, or the General Thanksgiving at the end. I hold them to 
be most precious additions ; and (with the exception perhaps of the 
Confession in the morning, when it is certainly less absolutely neees* 
sary than in the evening), indispensable to a complete service. A 
living writer, well versed in liturgical questions, speaks of the begin- 
ning our service with " Confession and quasi-Absolution " (I don*t lifcs 
that ''quasi"), as "a Piyritan innovation," and " contrary to the old 
theory of worship." Yet we know that the practice of the Church in 
CiBsarea towards the end of the fourth century was to begin the ser- 
vice — and that very early in the morning — with confession ; and 8t 
Basil, who describes it, is defending his church from the eharge of 
innovation. Surely, when we amalgamate several services together, 
it might be allowed to omit some of the numerous prayers for the 
Queen. May our Church never cense to offer, and to offer " first of 
all" these loyal intercessions; but, whereas the ''Prayer for the 
Church Militant " is so shortly to follow, might it not be well to sub- 
stitute "may " for "shall" in the Rubric prefixed to the two Collects 
for the Queen at the end of the Commandments ? 

It has often struck me that both freedom and variety might be 
prudently attained if the rubric before the Collect " O God, whose 
nature and property" in the Occasional Prayers were to be 'A 
prayer that may be said in this place,* instead of " after any of the 
former ;" and if it were added after the Collect, ' Here also may be 
said any other prayer contained in this book, at the discretion of the 
minister.' This would at once enable us to give something of a dis- 
tinctive tone and character to different days, which is sorely needed; 
to mark, for example, days of penitence, by the use in this place of 
such prayers as those in the Commination Service, or the CdleeU 
for Ash- Wednesday, Palm-Sunday, and Good-Friday. 

But I confess I should crave much greater power of variety than 
even this. I do think it is a great fault in our services that there 
should be sq little difference between festival and fast— so slight a 
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vnriation of tone between Christmas-Day and Good-Friday. We want 
additional services, both for special days, such as these, and for special 
occasions, such as a Harvest Service (which Convocation has already 
prepared) ; a Children's Service ; a Missionary Service ; a second 
Even-song, where there are two in the same day ; a Penitential Service 
(partly supplied in the Commination), and a Thanksgiving Service. 
These, if drawn up by competent hands, would be an Immense boon 
to the Church. But even without such, or without many such, 
additional services, there are obvious ways of giving a distinctive tone 
to a service. Thus there might be other anthems, on the model of 
the £aster Anthem, which might be substituted, when required, for 
the ** Venite ;" or, better still, it might be allowable to introduce short 
sentences (a number of which might be selected for the purpose, 
appropriate to different days,) before and after the different Canticles, 
after the fashion of the old invitatories and antiphons, to give, as it 
were, the key-note to the service. Or, if no greater change were 
thought advisable, it might be allowed to substitute a penitential 
psalm for the " Venite," and to select appropriate psalms and lessons 
for any special occasion. It would give a variety to allow of one or 
two more psalms being used as canticles* For instance, the 19th or 
the 122ud might be sometimes used in the morning, and the singularly 
beautiful and appropriate 134th Psalm in the evening. What could 
be more exquisite, especially for a late service, than the chanting of 
these words :— 

*' Behold now, praise the Lord : all ye servants of the Lord. 
Ye that by night stand in the house of the Lord : even in the 

courts of the house of our God. 
Lift up your hands in the sanctuary : and praise the Lord. 
The Lord that made heaven and earth : give thee blessing out of 
Sion." 

We should surely also welcome proper psalms for such days as 
Palm-Sunday, Epiphany, and all the days of Holy Week. 

On the subject of the revision of the Lectionary, I cannot hold with 
the Dean of Norwich, who deprecates alteration. I believe a wise and 
careful revision would do great good. It is generally allowed that 
certain portions of Scripture now omitted would be profitably read. 
Proper Lessons are needed for certain days. Indeed, the table of 
Proper Lessons is by no means complete, and some chapters are pain- 
fully long. It is rumoured that the Royal Commission is likely to 
recommend the transposition of the rooming and evening second 
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lessons for half the year, so that for six months the Epistles slioold be 
read in the morning and the Gospels in the evening. This would 
oertainly be a gain, as the evening service is that which the poor most 
attend, and lessons from the Gospels are undoubtedly the most in- 
structive to them* 

I have confined myself almost entirely to the order of daily morn- 
ing and evening prayer, since it would be impossible to traverse the 
whole ground suggested by the subject before us, even in the most cur- 
sory way ; and I am sure no one would desire that our holiest service of 
all should be treated except with a reverence and care for which I 
have not time, and a learning and research to which I can lay no claim. 
Details, such as I have been obliged so rapidly to enumerate, always 
rather drag a subject down. So let me remind myself and others, ia 
concluding, that no detail is worthless or insignificant which helps us 
and our people to gain reverence of feeling, to learn lessons of devo- 
tion, and to realise the idea of worship — the noblest act of which man 
is capable, inasmuch as it links him in blessed service with the very 
Angels of God. 

The Right Hon. Sir Joseph Napieb, Bart., contributed the follow- 
ing paper, which was read by the Rev. J. N. Griffin, D.D. : — 

In considering how the efficiency of our Church Service may be 
increased, it is important to advert to the professed purpose with which 
the service was constructed at first, and also to the purpose of the 
revision, in the settlement of the year 1661. From the Preface to 
the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., and the preamble to the statute 
by which this Prayer Book was established, we may collect that it 
was intended to put an end to diversity of forms of Common Prayer, 
and of rites and ceremonies in the public worship of the Church, by 
which some were pleased and others greatly ofiended ; and that, 
instead of such arbitrary diversity, there should be one authorised 
ritual form and order of Common Prayer and administration of the 
Sacraments to be used throughout the realm. 

In the Preface to the Prayer Book that we now use, it is stated 
that the general aim of the revision that took place in the year 1661, 
was ** not to gratify this or that party in their unreasonable demands ; 
but to do that which was conceived might most tend to the preserva- 
tion of peace and unity in the Church — the procuring of reverence, 
and exciting of piety and devotion in the public worship of God, and 
the cutting off occasion, from them that seek occasion, of cavil or 
quarrel against the Liturgy of our Church." The order of Common 
Prayer is the authorised expression of our united devotion, in which 
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we offer to God a loving tribute of adoration. There it a common 
confession of dependence ; a common imploring of mercy and grace ; 
common thanksgiving ; common participation in the Holy Communion. 
Its purpose is to enable us *' with one mind and one mouth '* to glorify 
God. But, however laudable the design of providing a service for 
the common use of the Church, it may be more than doubted whether 
in the Rubrics of the Prayer Book and the provisions of the Act of 
Uniformity, too narrow and rigid a role has not been adopted ; and 
whether in the altered circumstances of our own times, this should not 
be relaxed so as to admit of an adaptation of services to the condition 
and wants of the people : whether a greater variety of services might 
not be provided, and a greater freedom of selection and use permitted, 
whereby the general efficiency of the Service of the Church might be 
much increased. 

The Christian system has a marvellous power of adaptation to 
the various circumstances of man. Now, it is an objection often 
made against the Church Service that it is adapted to the educated, 
but not to the ignorant. It cannot be denied that it requires educa- 
tion, and a high degree of education, in order fully to appreciate this 
service, but neither can it be denied that there are many parts of it 
in which the poor and the humble can find the expression of their 
devotional feeling, and sustenance for their spiritual life. The Churcli, 
it must be admitted, intended that her members should take part, and 
an intelligent part, in the appointed services. Whilst she is bound to 
help forward the education by means of which this co-operation may 
become more general, might it not be well that she should provide 
additional services of a shorter and simpler kind, adapted to the 
condition of tliose who do not share in the benefit of the established 
service to the extent to which they are entitled? This service, 
according to the full measure of the Rubric, with appointed lessons, 
which in some instances are not the most appropriate as a part of the 
worship, and, in many instances, not the most suitable for the pur- 
poses of instruction ; this service, as a daily service, is not found to be 
adapted to the wants of the humbler classes, or to the convenience of 
any class. The multiplication of Bibles, the increased knowledge of 
Scripture, and the use of family prayers, may render a daily Church 
Service of less importance to many ; but there are not a few who 
would appreciate the value of a pithy service of prayers selected from 
the Prayer Book, with a Scripture lesson. This might be arranged 
with a view to the convenience of men of business and men who are 
tied to hours. The morning service, when the celebration of Holy 
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Commnnion is a part of it, might be shortened by the omisaioa of 
the Litany. At least, its use might be left optional on such ocoasions • 
In charches where thei*e is an afternoon as well as an evening ser- 
vice, the Litany might be omitted in the morning, and used in the 
afternoon as a distinct service. It is so complete in itself, and so devo- 
tional, as to make it desirable that greater facility should be given for 
using it as a separate service. The part which tlie congregation take 
in this service gives it an additional value, as their attention is generalljr 
more engaged by those parts of the Church's service which they audibly 
repeat, and in which they are required to join, than by those which 
are appropriated to the minister alone. I think it is also desirable to pro- 
vide for Holy Communion as a separate service, not so as to supersede, 
but to supplement the usual and stated celebration, that is part of the 
morning service on the days appointed. Tiiis would be a boon to those 
who find themselves unable, after a protracted service and a sermon, 
to come to the Lord's table with fresh and quickened feeling ; and also 
to those who might desire to partake of Holy Communion more fre- 
quently than the stated occasions admit. 

If a revision of the Lectionary has been found to be needful, 
as well with reference to the harmony of worship as to the pur- 
poses of suitable instruction, surely some step should be taken 
with reference to Hymnals. The state of the Service of the 
Church in this important part of it, is one in which everything is 
arbitrary and nothing is authorised. " Upon this deficiency in oar 
service," Coleridge observes, *' Wesley and Whitfield seized; and it is 
the hearty congregational singing of Christian hymns which keeps the 
humbler Methodists together. It is a part of the worship" (he says), 
** which, by its association with music, is meant to give a fitting 
vent and expression to the emotions, and in which, more than in 
all the rest, the common people might and ought to join." The 
good music of a choir may satisfy the passive worshipper, but good 
congregational singing has a higher excellence, as a part of the com- 
mon devotion. Good preaching, faithful and eloquent, has its special 
attraction and its godly uses ; but from the way in which our clergy are 
too often dispersed rather than distributed, the power of the pulpit 
has not been turned to the best account. Surely we might increase 
the stock of well-considered exposition, by which the people might 
have more assistance in the profitable study of the Holy Scriptures. 
Preaching should be conducted on system. How often would a short 
judieious exposition be acceptable in the evening service^ when a long 
didactic sermon is found to be wearisome ? Again, how often is the 
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opportunity neglected, by which, from time to time, the Lessonf , Col- 
lect, Epistle and Gospel of the day, might be exhibited in the light in 
which the Church intended that they should be viewed ; and thus, 
difficulties which are often imputed to the Prayer Book, would be seen 
to be Bible difficulties, the solution of which was to be found in a 
better understanding of the word of God. Good reading is, perhaps, not 
less exceptional than good preaching. This, at least, the Church re- 
quires, that the reading of the service should be distinct and reverent, 
so that the people might hear and understand. To read distinctly and 
audibly, to read naturally, to read impressively, must contribute to 
the efficiency of the service. 

This must also be much affected by the manner in which it is con- 
ducted. And here, I would say, that it Is much easier to point out 
bow in this respect Its efficiency may be hindered, than how it may 
be helped. In his celebrated letter to Sir George Yilliers, Lord Bacon 
says :^-'* Orders and ceremonies are comely and commendable, but 
there must be great care not to introduce innovations — they will 
quickly prove scandalous. Men are naturaUy over prone to sus- 
picion. The true Protestant religion is seated in the golden mean ; 
the enemies unto her are the extremes on either side." A great 
light of our Church in Ireland, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, in his 
roles and advice to his clergy, says : — ** Let no minister of a parish 
introduce any ceremony, rites, or gestures^ though with some seem«T 
ing piety and devotion, but what are commanded by the Church 
and established by law ; and let these also be wisely and usefully ex- 
plicated to the people, that they may understand the reasons and 
measures of obedience; but let there be no more introduced, lest the 
people be burdened unnecessarily, and tempted or divided." Any 
change from established usage in the mode of conducting the service, 
has more or less of a disturbing tendency. " Ipsa quippe mutatio 
consuetudinis, etiam quas adjuvat utilitate, novitate perturbat. Qu& 
propter qnss utilis non est, perturbatioue infructuos& consequenter 
noxia est." Such was the wise reflection of St. Augustine. There 
may be occasion for a change that would conduce to decency and 
order, or that is likely to increase the general interest and encourage 
heartiness in the worship : but it must not infringe on the liberty of 
worship that is secured by the Church to all alike. This liberty, where 
all are sof^iosed to agree, stands upon a different footing from that 
of the liberty of teaching, where all are free to differ, and the teacher 
alone is fresponsibie. For the service in which all are to join, the 
Church is responsible, and therefore nothing can be lawfully admitted 
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that 18 not consistent with and sahsidiary to this service. The preser- 
vation of peace and unity in the Church is one of the leading objects 
of the revised service, as appears from the passage in the preface to 
vrhich I have already referred. There is no surer way of promoting 
this object, and thereby increasing the efficiency of the service for 
this its professed purpose, than by a conscientious regard to the divine 
law of Christian charity which requires that in things indifferent 
offence should not be given to any of our brethren, and that we 
should rather study to please our neighbour for his good to edifica- 
tion, than to please ourselves. 

I have not adverted to the increase of efficiency which some sup- 
pose might be effected by alterations in the service. There are 
obvious reasons why I should not go into details; but I may 
state generally, that I cannot but conclude that the disuse of some* 
repetitions, and the removal or amendment of whatever cannot be 
explained or defended, without having recourse to interpretation 
that is forced and non-natural, would cut off occasion from them 
that seek occasion for cavil or quarrel against the service — would 
give ease to tender consciences, and make the use of the Church's 
service more generally acceptable. There are other agencies and 
means, not directly connected with the performance of the service, but 
which must exercise an important, though indirect, influence on its 
efficiency. Of these, there is one which I feel constrained to notice. 
I allude to instruction by which the structure, meaning, and use of 
the Book of Common Prayer might be more generally and more 
accurately understood. I need scai*cely suggest how this might assist 
the study of the Holy Scriptures. But for this purpose, the Book of 
Common Prayer must be dealt with in its true character, not as 
designed for the use of one portion of the Church to the prejudice or 
exclusion of another, but as deliberately framed to meet differences of 
apprehension of the various aspects of truth, within certain limits ; and 
as ^'entitled to such just and favourable construction as, in common 
equity, ought to be allowed to all human writings, especially such as 
are set forth by authority, and even to the very best translations of 
the Holy Scripture itself." The fact is, that we are too often tempted 
to use the Prayer Book as we use (or rather misuse) the Bible, by 
picking out what we think will suffice to support some pet opinion, 
and by overlooking or not duly considering other relevant portions, we 

* I had iaadyertently used the word " vain ;" but my attention having been 
directed to it by the criticism of my friend, Mr. Beresford Hope, I wiliingly with< 
draw it.— J. N. 
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misd the larger truth thnt grows out of and reconciles seeming contra-* 
dictions. The Church does not sanction this sectarian use of either 
the Bible or the Prayer Book. Not a few of the objections thai are 
made to the latter, have their root in this partial private interpretation. 
The correction of it, in training the young and teaching adult members 
of the Church, might contribute largely to increase efficiency* 

It was the observation of Wordsworth, that every author, as far 
as he is great, and at the same time original, has had the task of 
creating the taste by which he is to be enjoyed. This may be 
in some degree applicable to the Church's service. But this is 
not all. The service however improved, whatever facility of adap- 
tation or freedom of use may be conceded ; or whatever instruction 
may be provided for young and adult — what is this but filling the 
waterpots to the brim ? The crowning process is the work of Jesus* 

" Reyiye thy dying Churches, Lord, 
And bid our drooping graces live ; 
And more, that energy afford 
A Siiyionr's blood alone can gire." 



DISCUSSION. 

A. BERBsroRD Hope, Esq., M. F. :~ Within my appointed time, I can only 
offer some suggestions for the increase of the efficiency of our Church's worship, 
especially upon the Lord's Day. You must beliere that I hare aiguments behind, 
but I hare unfortunately only fifteen minutes. That worship stands regulated 
by the Act of Uniformity of 1662, which includes the actual Prayer Book ; and 
in all that I may suggest, I intend to keep within the limits of that Act. 

I have a special and personal reason for this reservation. I have the honour to be 
a member of the Royal Commission on Rubrics, and, as such, I consider that my 
mouth is closed. It would not be decorous in me to commit myself in this assembly 
to any opinion either for or against any change in the Prayer Book. I may, how- 
ever, in passing, observe that there is one proposal in the generally excellent paper 
of Mr. Walsham How, against which I feel bound on broad principles to protest. 
He suggested, in order to give variety to the services, that we should occasionally 
substitute other canticles for the Venite, the Magnificat, and the Nunc Dimittis (in 
addition to the existing substitutes for the two latter) ; but considering how ancient 
and how general a tradition of the Christian Church the daily use of these three 
Canticles is, I should be very sorry to see variety purchased by a diminution of their 
constant use in our Church. I am also bound to say, that I was pained in listening 
to the otherwise most feeling and thoughtful paper of my honoured friend. Sir 
Joseph Napier, to find the expression ** vain repetitions " accidentally slipping 
from his pen in reference to the contents of the Prayer Book. I have no more to 
say in referance to the papera of my predecessors. 

Christian worship, to be efficient, ought not to be the echo of the passions, the 
prejudices, or the conventionalities of the hour. It must be the reflex of the mind o 
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Christ, speaking through His Holy Scripture, exhibited bj His Holj^ Church : or it 
is nought. Such, I contend, is the worship epibodied in the Pntjer Book, rightly 
understood and sincerely worked. Let us turn to Holy Scripture for the indicatioa 
of our blessed Lord's mind in the matter of worship, and we find that, whett He 
gate the Loid*8 Prayer, He sanctified forms of prayer ; when He and Hit Aposfles 
sang the hymn in the upper chamber. He employed the metrical and mnncal wonUp 
of praise ; and when He opened the book in the synagogue at Nasareth, He reoog* 
nised the public reading of Scripture. Upon this threefold cord of prayer and praise 
and lection hang our ordinary morning and evening sendees. But in the mediation 
of the better covenant was also involved the institution of a higher act of worship, 
which was to show forth the Lord's Death till He came. ' * This do in remembranee 
of Me " is the great commandment of Christian worship. 

I summon the Christian ages all along to say how frequently and how ferrenily 
the early Church celebrated the Sacrament of the Lord's Body and Blood. Such 
frequency and such fervour gauge the genuine efficiency of worship. Frequent 
communion is written on the forefront of the Prayer Book; and yet we too 
often find the Holy Communion treated as a kind of occasional appendix to the 
Sunday morning service, and not, as it ought to be, as the central and normal act 
oi^ at least the worship of each recurring Lord's Day. Do not mistake me, and 
suppose that I assert that every Christian is bound to communicate each week, 
or that all Churches could now, ntider existing drcnmstances, celebrate the 
Communion upon every Sunday. The personal duty is a matter of individual 
conscience, varying according to drcnmstances, with which I have neither will 
nor light to meddle. But, while I should not do justice to my convic- 
tions if I did not assert that in the ideal Church of England and Lneland Com- 
munion in every parish upon every Sunday would be found, I grant fully and fireely 
that, in proportion as the ideal is difficult of attainment, so ought condonaUon to be 
generously accorded wherever something less than the absolute standard has been 
reached. I am not deterred from this concession by the consideration that wbers 
there is constantly recurring Communion the laity alone can be blamed for infre- 
quent attendance; and where the occasions are rare, no small portion of the blame 
must rest elsewhere. Once let the Lord's own ordinance be openly recognised in 
its special place of legitimate dignity, and the difficulties which environ the practical 
development of Prayer Book worship vanish away. The vexed question of the 
division of services falls into rank when the subordination of the different species of 
worship is acknowledged. In most parish churches, I believe, that the long-estab- 
lished union on Sundays of the Morning Service and Holy Communion had better 
not be disturbed, if only the substitution of the substance for the shadow— of real 
Communion, that is, for that non-Communion Service which borrows the first por- 
tion of the Order of Administration of the Lord's Supper — can be made good ; 
ample leave and opportunity being given to all worshippers to stay or go away 
as they judge best Elsewhere the division of services will be found to work most 
efficiently, the elements being tlie Communion Office, Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and the Litany. Separate litanies, both on Sundays and on weekdays, 
now partially common, will multiply ; while chapels-of-ease, served from the mother 
church, at times and with arrangements of service convenient to clergy and to flodiL, 
will rise where the more formal district church would be an impossibility. In every 
folly constituted and consecrated parish or district church, the whole of the regu- 
lated Sunday services must be used on each Sunday. In such chapels, more or kss, 
MCCoriUDg to circniDStiuiceB, wonld be admissible* 
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I will not dwell upon the obligation which rests apon the Chnrch to rid itielf of 
the incnboi of pewt ; for, Altbongh the eril costom still prerails in too manj places, 
yet the better public opinion of the age has passed its— it mgj be slow» but eertafan — 
condemnation. In mj progress lately through Tarions parts of the 8ontfa ecf Ir«land» 
I haTo been glad in so many places to have come across open seati. I found them 
at Agbadoe, at Caahel, Kilmallock, and now in Dublin. It is not nncharitahle to 
say that the substitution of close, and, still worse, of sqoare pews for open seat8» 
and of the parish derk for congregational response, stands dangerous^ near to a 
practical denial of the Communion of Saints. 

The employment, not grudgingly, or by way of toleration, but with the heartiest 
goodwill, of lay help in DiTine worship, must become another rery important 
engine of increased efficiency. That ill-omened functionary, the parish derk, ori- 
ginally the mouthpiece and representatiye of the congregation, but now too long the 
usurper of their rights and the standing obstade to united worship, mutt be super- 
annuated ; and then we may hope to see awakened a hearty and uniTersal spirit 
of congregational response and common psalmody. But if we hope to snstahi this 
spirit, picked leaders of the laity must be put forward to do that which the parish 
clerk has failed to accomplish, I am not speaking of professional ehoirss they 
admit of a thorough defence, but it is not my task to offer it. A Tolnnteer choir 
means systematic goodwill, and it is accordingly to be antidpated that the most 
genuine lay co-operation will be found in those churches where choral worship is 
sustained by the spontaneous zeal of the amateur choirmen and of the picked boys 
of the school, and where Lay helpers cheerfully offer their serrices to aid in collecting 
the offertory alms. The Irish Church, to its great credit, has nerer sufoed the 
weekly collection of the offertory alms to fall into disuse. It was quietly following 
that godly custom when the towns of England were in open riot at the leriral of the 
offertory. The assistance of pious Laymen to read the lessons rests npon the prece- 
dent of the College Chapels. How far it may be incorporated into the parochial 
system is a subject worthy of the consideration of the Chnrch. Of course the Lay- 
man who performs this duty must wear a surplice; it would not do for him to come 
forward with a cut-away coat and blue tie. 

Ton see that I propose no heroic remedies, and that I do not offbr a single sug- 
gestion which would inyolye the change of a syllable in the Prayer Book, either of 
text or of rubric, I am deeply thankful that that book is understood and used as 
our fathers before us knew not, and dared not to do. But still there are still many 
dark comers in the country which that knowledge and that use hare not reached, 
and, till they have, we do not know what the power of the Prayer Book is. It 
follows, also, that neither do we fully know what its weakness is ; and till we haye 
fathomed both its strength and its weakness, it is the best course to go on making 
the utmost use of its contents as we find them. But, to condude as I commenced, 
let no man imagine that he has caught the spirit of the Prayer Book who does not 
realise how all its contents group round the Communion Senrice. 

Thb Bet. J. C. Btlb : — If I merely consulted my own fedings, I would not 
stand here this day ; for the position which I occupy is one of peculiar difficulty. 
A yery pronounced Evangelical dergyman — as I am neyer ashamed to call my« 
self— such a man is seldom quite " at home " on the platform of a Church Con- 
gress. Whether the fault Ilea with me or with the Church Congress, I don't 
pretend to dedde ; but, as a simple fact in natural history, I must say, I am not at 
all aboye the feelings of many of my school* Moreoyer, it is yeiy difficolt for a 
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plain Saxon clergyman to address you from a platform, from which inch splendid 
bursts of Irish eloquence have been heard this week. I shall leave Ireland to- 
morrow with better hopes for the Chureh of Ireland. A Church which poeseoes 
such men in her ranks is neither effete nor decayed. The State may give her a bill 
ofdivorccment, and strip her of her endowments, but the High and Holy One, who 
•• hateth putting away," will never forsake her in her widowhood, but make her 
honoured and respected, even in poverty. The Church which can point to such 
men amongst her members — to such jewels as these — shall never be barren nor un- 
fruitful. Such a Church need never be afraid of speaking with her enemies in the 
gate. The mother of such distinguished sons shall never die. If I had done 
nothing else, in crossing the English channel, and attending here, than shown my 
sympathy with the Church of Ireland in this her hour of trial, I am thankful to 
show that an Evangelical clergyman can feel for you as deeply as any. 

It is very difficult, my Lord, to handle the subject upon which I am now about to 
speak without getting into conflict with the opinions or feelings of others. But the 
platform of a Church Congress is supposed to be the platform of truth and tolera- 
tion. You well know that in Ireland *' fair play is a jewel ;" and I hope, even in 
this matter, those who may not agree with me will yet not be in any way offended 
by what I am about to say. They will remember what Addison's " Sir Roger de 
Coverley " is reputed to have said when he sat on the magisterial bench, *' that 
tliere is very much can be said on both sides." 

Our Church Service, so far as regards our Liturgy, is happily one of those subjects 
on which we are all of one mind. All of us can subscribe heartily to the words of 
good George Herbert, when asked by some about him on his death- bed, what 
prayers he would desire them to use ? '* The prayers of my mother, the Chnrdi of 
England ; there are none like them." But the " Service " of the Church, properly 
speaking, comprises much more than the morning and evening service of the Liturgy ; 
there is the Preaching of the Word, the Service of Song, and the Administration of 
the Sacraments. All these are to be included in the term, •• Church Ser>-ice." They 
cannot be improved more effectually than by perfecting these special branches, each 
in its own part and place. I really do not know how the Morning and E%'eniog 
Prayers of our Church, as given in our Prayer Books, can be improved, I have 
never joined the body of men who have united themselves together to procure an 
alteration or revision in that Book, who arc known as the Liturgical Re'vision 
Society ; and I have not, my Lord — not because I thought that Book either inspired 
or infallible, but because I know no hand in this nineteenth century to which I would 
commit the alteration of that Book, although I know it may have imperfections and 
defects 

But, in the use of prayers, however excellent in themselves, much depends upon 
the manner in which they are read. If they are read by the clergyman carelessly or 
hiistily, or, worse still, in a mumbling manner, while his back is turned towards the 
congregation, they lose their beauty and their power, so far as the listeners are con- 
cerned. There have been men in the Church, whose manner of reading the Liturgy 
was 80 impressive, that it was said of them, it was better to hear them read than 
preach; but I fear that the number of such men in the present day is small indeed. But 
the laity have an important duty in connexion with the Public Service of the Church. 
They have a part in that Service ; and they should remember that, and show their 
remembrance of it, by taking their part throughout it, by rendering a hearty 
response to all its prayers. If the Chureh of England or Ireland allows her pnbh'c 
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Services to be conducted as a dnet between the man in the reading-desk and his 
•• dearly-beloved Roger," who sits beneath him, they will cease to be what onr fore- 
fathers, who compiled them, intended they shoold be. Bnt, when the prayers are 
taken part in heartily and warmly by the congregation* those Sendees become moal 
beautifol, indeed. This, then, is one' mark of improvement we all onght to aim at; 
not striving to alter the Services, but endeayouring, each in onr own place, to make 
them more thoroughly hearty, congregational, and eJBScient. 

As to ** praise," I could say much, if time permitted. It is the highest attainment 
of Christian worship here, and the nearest approach to that which is the employment 
of the Heavenly Host, When prayer shall be no longer needed, and faith shall be 
lost in sight, praise shall be one continual and eternal occupation before the throne 
of God and of the Lamb ! Our praise, then, to be more efficient, should be more 
congregational, devout, and hearty. It should be joined together with really musical 
tunes, and joyful music, too ; not music which makes men sad and melancholy as 
they sing it. The man, my Lord, who at any time brings out a new tune, in which 
all can join heartily and lovmgly, or a new hymn, m both the words and the singing 
of which, the congregation can join truly and heartily, ought to have a high and ho« 
nourable pl'iee in the estimation of his fellow-churchmen in his day and generation. 

About the Sacraments, I might say a great deal, my Lord ; but I forbear to intro- 
duce any strife into this meeting upon such a subject-^a subject much too sacred to be 
made the cry of any sect or party. This, however, I may say, that in a deep sense 
of the value of those sacraments, we clergymen of the Evangelical school give place 
to none. We feel that little, very little, is doing in that congregation where there 
are few communicants. But, we believe that the standard of our Catechism should 
never be forgotten, and that men should be reminded again and again of what is 
said in that Catechism respecting those who come to that Sacrament, thai they are 
'* to examine themselves whether they repent them truly of their former sIds, stead- 
fastly purposing to lead a new life ; have a lively faith in Clod's mercy, through 
Christ ; with a thankful remembrance of His death, and to be in charity with all 
men." Of such communicants we can never have too many; and such men would 
ever prove the most worthy and constant attendants on the public services of the 
Church. 

With regard to the department of " Preaching," I shall only make general 
remarks. Preaching, I can assure you, my Lord, needs a great deal more attention 
from our clergy than it has yet received at the other side of St. Qeorge's Channel. 
I do not think we can regard the ability to preach as at all fin accomplished snooess 
of the Church in England. I believe that while our English clergymen are well 
educated and trained in our public schools, and at our Universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge in every other branch of their education, they receive no instruction 
whatever in the mode of preaching. But this should not be the case ; for say what 
we will, preaching will ever be God's plan of doing good to the souls of men ; and I 
never can forget that our Church gives a most prominent position to this ordinance. 
Whenever I read the beautiful Baptismal Service of the Church, I see that the first 
charge which is there given to the godfaAers and godmothers is, that " the child 
shall," when of proper age, •* be brought to hear sermons." As to the matter of our 
preaching, I will only make one remark. I hope we shall never forget, from time 
to time, to instruct the people about the nature of Popery ; and the obligation rest- 
ing upon us respecting it, especially in these days in which we live. One of the old 
English canons requires, that ev«ry clergyman shall, either by himself or somebody 
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ebfd deputed by him, preach, at least four times every year, against the Supremacy of 

the Pope of Romo. 

Something I might say about the architectural character of the buildings pf oar 
new Churches. In a place designed for the celebration of Protestant worship, and for 
intelligent worship, everybody present at the service should be able to hear and to 
see ; but very often we observe in our Churches, dark and gloomy comers where 
seeing or hearing is out of the question ; and old stuffed up galleries. I think we 
ought to try and strike out some new and better suited style of ecclesiastical ardii- 
tecture, which would preserve the essential qualifications of a Church intended for 
the intelligent worship of the Almighty. 

I would like to have some shortening of our Baptismal Service. Don*t nnderstind 
me as finding any fault with the words of that service ; but the length of it preventt 
us from having, as we might desire. Public Baptism. I believe, too, that in large 
manufacturing towns, and in agricultural districts, thousands who arc not able to 
come to the Supper of the Lord now, would come, and gladly come, if it was ad- 
ministered at other times than at present. 

We ought to have more liberty from our bishops of shortening the services. 
Revition we do not want, but division we do. In this day of too much strife, we 
ought to take care and not cause strife between the minister and the people of oor 
churches, pr amongst our pe<^le themselves, either in the mode of carrying on oor 
services, or by our mode of dressing ourselves, or candle lighting, or theatrical cere- 
monies raising suspicion in many quarters and thus drive our people out of onr 
own Churches into those of Dissent. Let those who have the authority in Church 
matters beware how they lead the minds of the people of England to think that tbcj 
are conniving at Roman Catholic practices in our services, or Roman Catholic princi- 
ples in their teaching. The carrying on of the administration of the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, as if it was the principal thing in the service of the Church, is a 
dangerous thing, although it may bo done, perhaps, from a laudable motive by good 
men. But they do not know how far they thus lead the people amongst whom they 
minister to think that they are Roman Catholics in their hearts. Give fae that 
kind of worship which makes a man more holy at home, and in his daily walk in 
life, and I say that it has the seal and superscription of God upon it Perfect 
worship—the grand thing aimed at by these men — there never will be, until the 
Redeemed of the Lord shall meet in heaven. The worship fitted for our condition 
here is that which brings us nearer to God, and further from the world of sin and 
suffering ; which mokes men more holy in the family circle, in their domestic rela- 
tions, and in daily life ; and which, breathing love to man and love to God in its 
every aspiration, has the greatest blessing upon it from Him Who ever reigneth 
above. 

TuE Earl Nelsoh ;— It is impossible, in the brief space of fifteen minntesi to do 
more on such a subject than to lay down a general principle, to maintain that prin- 
ciple, and to draw a few deductions from the consideration of it. In answer, then, 
to the question before us, I would say, '* Use the Church Services in the true Catholic 
unsectarian spirit in which they were originally drawn up and compiled.'* I use the 
term " Catholic " here in the widest acceptation of that term— as expressing, the full 
breadth and universal extension of Christianity, and in direct opposition to the nar- 
rowing influences of sectarianism from which few churches now-a-days are entirely free. 
The past history of the Church plainly shows the tendency of all divisions to place 
Sectarianism above Christianity. The jealousies of the Churches of Borne and of 
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Constantinople were apparent before the actual dirision between them— apparent 
in the attempts on both sides to magnifj their power by enunciating new definitions 
of Christian belief or practice. Bat after the diybion, fresh definitions were added 
bj the Western Church and further additions to the Creed b/ the Church of Rome 
were consequent upon the divuiions at the time of the Reformation. The same 
pause, aggravated bj our penal laws snbsequentlj passed^ gave such a stimulus to 
minute definitions amongst ourselves, that sectarianism soon became rampant ; so 
mnch so, that the smallest sects have become subdivided, the latest shibboleth of 
the newest subdivision being too oflcn set up as the only test amongst them of true 
Chjiitianity. Our Church, on the other hand, in reforming herself, by her appeal 
to Catholic antiquity, and to the judgment of a council of the undivided Church, 
carefully avoided sectarian tendencies, and, while holding all essential Christian doc- 
trine, sought in no way, during the first days of the Reformation, to narrow the 
basis of Christianity. T|iis will be best illustrated by a consideration of the chief 
objectiqns made to our Church Services, either as to their teaching, or as to the 
mode of rendering them* 

It is true that our Prayer Book in the three Creeds and in the Te Deum is essen- 
tially dogmatic in its teaching, but I believe not more so than is essential to 
Christianity itself. The strength of oi)r Church is, that, while she does not seek to 
define more than is necessary, sh6 docs define that which is necessary, with all the 
anthority and power, and with all the knowledge aflbrded by the history and by the 
experience of the undivided Church. This is particularly manifest in the history of 
the Atbanasian Creed, which, rightly understood, is no bare definition of doctrine, 
but rather fk finger-post to the unwary, or to the earnest seeker after Truth, setting 
forth in order the germs of specific heresies as they arose— heresies which, beginning 
with slight deviations from the Truth, gradually grow, as the history of each clearly 
shows, into the denial of the distinctive doctrines of the Trinity or of the Incarnation, 
Bnt when yre come to the teaching of our special services^ while some object to them 
as too indefinite, 1 would glory in this very width of teaching as an essential mark 
of ouf Catholicity. If we turn to the three Absolutions and the Ordination Service, 
iQ the Services for Baptism, the Holy Communion, to the Services for Confirmation, 
Marriage, or the Burial of the Dead, while there is nothing onutted which the 
greatest sacramentalist would deem essential, there is no attempt at definition beyond 
the words of Scripture : for our Church purposely abstained from defining the mode 
in which Qod*s holy presence is vouchsafed to us in the Sacraments. 

Again, in the construction of our Services, many object to the frequent repetitions 
of the Lord*^ Prayer and of various intercessions ; bnt these things point at once (o 
the ancient sources from which they have come, and show the easy way in which 
the Services can be again subdivided for separate use. 

There are a)sq many difierent views as to the best mode of rendering the services. 
A ftrict nniformity, founded on a particular cry for the necessity of a cold or an 
fie9t)ietic Use, woqld be e^ti&lly sectarian, and alien to the principles of freedom and 
comprehensiveness upon which the Prayer Book was compiled. Alterations from 
existing custpms should always be made with care, and not as the shibboleth of 
party; but complete freedom in making alterations within the largest limits of the 
present la>r ought U> be maintained. A Service-Book for the whole Church must 
be capable of variation to n^eet the susceptibilities and tastes of all classes of people 
and we snfiTer much by ailowing sectarian narrow-mindedness to prevent its adapta- 
tion to every class of mind amongst us. The impoTtance ot «\icVi \x>x^d«^^^^ 
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freedom and large-mindedness in our teaching^and in our practice, at a time when 
Christianity and Infidelity stand in open hostility, cannot be exaggerated. 

There are many who firmly hold the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
and who would willingly, if need be, suffer for them, who are only kept from holding 
all that is fairly deducible there-from by minute sectarian definitions, which, throw* 
ing them into opposition, apparently estrange them from us ; and when we consider 
the depth of sin, and misery, and infidelity, among the masses in our great cities, 
how dare we, as Christian men, seek to drive out, by more minute definitions of 
doctrine or of practice, those who are striving in any way to bring the neglected 
masses back to Christ ? 

The advantage of using the Prayer Book in this free and nnsectarian spirit may 
be further elucidated by a brief review of the evil consequences of a contrary piac 
tice. Unnecessary definitions, whether as to the faith or practice of the Church, 
have a tendency to narrow the belief and Christian susceptibilities of those who im- 
pose them, as well as of those against whose loose belief the new definitions were 
originally proposed. Thus, exaggerated claims of the Priesthood, and the rule of 
compulsory Confession, from this very principle of antagonism, have driven Pro- 
testants to forget the primitive rule of Christian assurance and the primitive pnctioe 
of religious discipline. This has opened up at once a fruitful source for all manner 
of sectarianism; to seek for some way to supply the natural yearnings of all 
Christian minds, fresh definitions have been continually laid down, and freafa schemes 
concocted to supply in some sort the neglected rule of the primitive Chudi. Bat 
Prayer Book teaching in this particular, when properly acted on, is surely fuflBdeat 
for every need ; and Absolution, rightly understood, is but the applying to all true 
penitents the fruits of the continual intercession of Christ before the Throne of 
Grace — the daily living testimony in every place to the helplessness of man, and to 
the all-sufficiency of Christ's sacrifice upon the Cross once for all, — as the only 
propitiation for sin. 

Again, the consequent degradation of the Priest's office, from a fear of exaggerated 
claims, gave a fictitious value to the political status of our Bishops; and by thus ignor* 
ing their Prayer Book position o( primus inter pares, drove men into Presbyterianism. 
So, a dogmatic definition of the Real Presence has driven men to deny any presence 
at all ; and this again, from a very yearning for Scripture truth, will throw back 
those who are not content with the Prayer Book teaching, into the extreme of too 
minute a definition. [The compulsory celibacy of the clergy, and the abuses of the 
monastic system, caused us for some time to ignore the use of Brotherhoods and 
Sisterhoods, and to look down upon a virgin life, for Christ's sake, as almost sinful.] 
So, again, neglect of Prayer Book teaching on baptism, the entire disuse of immer- 
sion, the omission of the performance of this rite, and the ordinance of confirmation 
befoi-e the congregation, paved the way for the special sectarianism of the Baptist 
So, too, the im-Catholic system of shutting up our churches, instead of opening 
them for private prayer: neglect of the daily service in each parish; unfrequent 
communions; the ^* parson and clerk" service ; the wretched pew system ;— all utterly 
alien and contrary to the spirit of our Prayer Book— have been, from their essen- 
tially sectarian character, the fruitful source of various forms of dissent. Many of 
those evils arc apparent in this land, where the unnecessarily minute definition 
of the Roman Catholics, both in rules of faith and practice,* have tended to drire 
[some among] you into [well nigh] as great a sectarianism. 

• I meant no offence by thi* remark; and nndiug that, an orijfinallv written, it wms of too general 
« character, I willingly modi(> \X b> lh« \n%et\\ou oVvV^t wqt4% \vUhiu brtckct*. 
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1 cannot help thinking that our Chnrch would have made more Way among an 
essentially esthetic people if she had used the Prayer Book services in that free 
unsectarian spirit which would render them adaptable to the entire sympathy of 
every class of mind— suitable alike to the cold character of the Esquimaux, or to the 
farmer sensibilities of the Sandwich Islander. 

Hold fast, then, by your Prayer Book, and use it in all its freedom, in all its 
Catholicity. Political bonds of union are but a question of the day. This is a 
bond which must unite us for ever ; and, moreover, it will do more than anything 
else to save you from falling into the position of a mere sect, for it will preserve to 
yon all the large-mindedness and all the freedom which is essential to a true branch 
of Christ's Holy Catholic Church. 

The Rev. Geoboe Trevor (Prebendary of York) .-—In looking at the subject 
proposed for our discussion this morning, I am struck by the exceeding vagueness 
of the words in which it is set down on the paper. The intention, I cannot doubt, is 
to inquire how the externals of Divine Worship, such as the arrangement of the 
fabric, the position of the minister, his voice and demeanour, and, to some extent, his 
habit, should bo regulated so as to give the truest and most efficient expression to the 
Chnrch Service appointed in the Book of Common Prayer. This is my under- 
standing of the question ; but the words are undoubtedly open to a wider construction. 
They may admit the question, how far the Prayer Book itself should be altered to 
increase the efficiency of the Church Service, according to the mind of the alterer. 
On this view of the question, I shall certainly decline to enter. But I may observe 
that the authors of both the able papers that have been read, have been misled into 
it by the ambiguity which I have pointed out. Both papers contain, among many 
useful remarks, suggestions of certain alterations in the service as now prescribed. 
Mr. Wabham How, indeed, professed to leave the Liturgy intact : but he con- 
cluded by suggesting a Royal Commission for its revision; and offered a variety o 
snggestions towards that object. It was Mr^ Beresford Hope who brought us back 
to the limits of the Act of Uniformity ; and yet the noble Lord who has just 
spoken, claims a liberty within those limits of adapting the service to the mind and 
tastes of all classes of men, from Greenland to Honolulu. This must certainly 
embrace a vast amount of diversity in the service. A reverend friend, whom I meet 
here for the first time since we were undergraduates together at Oxford, suggests 
a farther kind of variation, when he says he is not ashamed to call himself an 
Evangelical Clergyman. Why, my Lord, I wonder who upon earth was ever 
ashamed to bear that noblest of all appellations ? What surprises me is, that any one 
should venture to daim so high a title to himself, 'or to his school, on any other ground 
than that he belongs to an Evangelical Church. I call myself an Evangelical, and 
Catholic, and Protestant, and Apostolical, because the Church of which I have 
the honour to be a minister, is all this. One thing I should not like to call myself, 
and that is, a Schoolman. It is the Schoolmen, Popish and Protestant, who 
make all the divisions in the Church. But now, my Lord, if our Church Service 
is to be adapted to the expression of all the schools, and tastes, and feelings, of all 
sorts of minds, from Greenland to the Sandwich Islands, there is certainly no room 
to complain of any want of elasticity in the services. The experiment has in 
fact been made, and it is clear that we have no lack of India-rubber. 

The Prayer Book has been stretched on the one hand in the direction of Dissent, 
till it has resulted in the coldest, narrowest, meanest form of worship it is possible 
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to conceive. On the other hand it has heen amplified, elevated, and glorified into 
what some irreverent people have called *' mock turtle," but which a calmer iiuig- 
ment would allow to be, under the circumstances and dimcnlties of the case, as 
dose an iitiitation of Roman Catholic worship as could reasonabljr be expected in 
the Befoiined Church of England. Now, the question I want the Congress to 
consider is this :— If this infinite variety of taste and feeling is to be gratified in 
public worship, who is to dedde the particular variation proper to each partjeuUr 
celebration ? Is ihe officiating minister to be the sole interpreter ? This is now 
often assumed ; or, if any one else be taken into council, it is, perhaps, one of those 
learned advisers who are brought down spedalljr, or such of the joung gentlemen or 
ladies of the congregation as the minister knows to be imbued with his own opinions. 
Eveiy one eke is of no account. This I protest against, I maintain ihat the Bishop 
is, in virtue of the fundamental prindples of his office, the chief regulator of Irvine 
Worship within his diocese. It is wdl known that originally the Bishops composed 
their own Liturgies. When a number of Bishops are confederated under a Metro- 
politan, they of course adopt a common form of service ; and from this, when 
established, no individual Bishop has a right to depart Still there are aU over the 
world traces of diocesan customs, and uses, whidi not even the supremacj of Borne 
has been able to obliterate in the Churches of her own obedience. The Bishop, no 
doubt, is bound by the law as much as the Priest : and when the tribjnnals have 
dedared the law, the Bishop has no right to depart from it ; but pending sudi 
declaration, if the Bishop and Priest differ, I say it is the Bishop, and not the Priest* 
who is to interpret the mind and law of the Church. I maintain that this is a 
principle inherent in the Episcopal office, before and above all podtive regulations; 
and one which, on the prindples of the Catholic Church, cannot be set at noogfat 
without sin. Let me say to those gentlemen who are so anxious to pat forward 
the Catholic aspect of our Church, that for a Priest to celebrate Divine offices 
against the mind and will of his Bishop, is not only utterly un-Catholic, but is in 
itself an act of schism which pollutes the sacrifice he presumes to offer. 

Hekby T. Dix, Esq. : — It would seem to me that the effidency of our Church Ser- 
vice might be materially increased by the addition of new aud original liturgical 
services. 

There is one subject at least in the Church in which all parties are agreed, and 
that is, in the benefit and advantage of liturgical forms in public worship. We have 
all, as Churchmen, set our seal to the principle of Liturgical Worsh^, Why is it 
then that there has been, so to speak, no development of that prindple in oar Church ; 
and that, with the exception of the special prayers issued on special occanons, 
such as a general fast or thanksgiving, we have been at a stand still for upwards 
of two hundred years in the matter of creating new liturgical forms ? 

I will yield to no man, lay or clerical, in admiration and love of our incomparable 
liturgy, that great heritage of the Church ; the venerable heirloom bequeathed to us 
by those who shed thdr blood for the doctrines which are embodied in its language 
of exquisite beauty. I am no revisionist ; I do not dedrc to alter the present Book 
of Common Prayer, but I do desire to see additions made to iL 

I know that the idea of additions to our Prayer Book, composed or compiled by 
men of our own generation is repuldve to many good and pious Churchmen — men too 
of most opposite opinions — who, however, they may differ in their interpretation of our 
liturgy, love our Prayer Book so much, that to add to it would seem to them like 
adding to the Scriptures. The truth is, that such men have faith in the Church of 
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the past, but not in the Charch of the present. ^^ Tliere were giants in those days,'* 
say they, " and we are but poor pigmies." 

For my part, I question the justice of this distrust of ourselves as a Uying Church. 
I do not think, no matter how we may venerate the piety and wisdom of tbd good 
men of the past, that it is right to hold that there is no piety or wisdom In the Church 
of the present ; and, therefore, I repudiate the doctrine, that th^ Chtirch of to-day is 
incapable of composing or compiling new senrices. 

If we are afraid of trusting tbe Christians of our own day With the cof0|)odtion of 
prayers, why do we trust them to compose the hymns in which Ve prabe God in 
public worship ? Tet will the greatest admirer of the Greek and Latin hymns of the 
andent Church say, that the Church of to-day is incapable of composing hymns. 
Are not some of our most beautiful hymns the composition of IMng men, or of 
those who hare but recently passed from amongst us. If there were the tame 
freedom to adopt prayers as there is to adopt hymns (which, howerer, 1 ^o not 
mean to advocate), I feel sure that the living (jhurch of this hour would give 
expression to prayers in language of its own day ; and that the love, the fiith, the 
penitence, the thanksgiving of living members of the body of Christ, would clothe 
themselves in forms of beauty and devotion, which would bo treasured by the 
Church of the future, as our liturgy is by us. The knowledge, however, that 
liturgical composition or compilation, can really never be made available for the 
purpose for which it is intended — that is, public worship— acts as an effectual damper 
upon those who might be disposed to devote their talents to the subject ; and hence 
the paucity of such compositions in our day, and the poverty of those ftw that have 
appeared. Hence it is, that in this way the Church of our generation is bequectthing 
nothing to the Church of the future. 

What would we say of the artist who admired the works of the old masters so 
intensely, that he cast away his pencil and palette in despair, and spent hb Vth in 
gazing on the treasures of the ancient galleries ? Doubtless it would show s deep 
appreciation of high art ; but if all artists were like him, there would be but poor 
hopes for living art. Admiration should lead us to emulate the great woxks we 
admire. 

I would esteem it a very sad thing for a Church to be obliged always to look 
behind it for its forms of devotion, and live a life of reflected piety, Sb to speak. I 
believe that the r7nt^e(f Church of England and Ireland (long may that union subsist) 
is ai the present day under no such necessity ; and that she possesses the taste and 
talent, the devotion and piety to create new services for the sanctuary ; and thus^ 
without touching the glorioud liturgy we have received from our Reformers, to add 
vcuiety to our public worship. This element of variety is one which I believe to be 
very much calculated to promote the attractiveness and eflSdency of our services ; 
and, I think, that it may thus be obtained in a spiritual and devotional way, without 
having recourse to meretridous sources of attraction, which are unworthy of the 
character, and hostile to the genius of our Reformed Faith. Scripture itself contains 
a mine of liturgical wealth, which, if not unexplored, is in a great measure unutilised ; 
and it only requires a mind imbued with the spirit of our liturgy to set these gems 
into new and occasional services, and thus put the Church into possession of rich 
treasures of devotion. 

I know that this subject has been prejudiced in the minds of many people, by the 
direful liturgical attempts which have been made and published from time to time. 
Any one who has read the service, with its prayers, pages long, which the good 
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Richard Baxter would have substituted for our noble liturgy, will, I think, fetl 
thankful that the nation was delirered from this and such other calamitous afflictions. 
I remember seeing, some years ago, a proposed amended Book of Common Prayer, 
in which, in place of the opening sentences now used, the morning serrioe com- 
menced with the ominous, and certainly not encouraging, quotation — ^' How dread- 
Jul is this place." But, howerer, weak and absurd may have been most of the 
Individual liturgical attempts already made, surely we cannot believe that the 
Church is so bankrupt in taste and piety, as to be unable to find amongst its 
members any one capable of writing devotional prayers worthy of being used in 
public worship. Can any one who has heard noble sentiments of zeal and love for 
Christ, expressed in language of power and beauty as we have done at the Congress 
in Dublin in the year 1868, talk of a decadence in the Church ? Can any one say, 
that all the gifts which the Apostle tells us our risen Lord has bestowed on men are 
withdrawn ; or that the machinery which he gave for the perfecting of the Saints 
for the work of the ministry, for the edification of the body of Christ, is a thing of 
the past? 

But, it may be said, that the variety of schools of opinion into which the Church 
is divided, renders any new liturgies impossible, as we could not obtain perfect 
agreement respecting them. But, were all parties perfectly agreed when onr 
present services were compiled, or afterwards, when they were revised ? Let the 
history of the Prayer Book reply. 

In conclusion, I may say that, whether in the use of old or new forms of prayer, I 
believe the only road to true efficiency in our services is to be found in an intelligent 
appreciation of their devotional meaning, and a spirit of supplication in the 
worshipper, to give life to the forms themselves. Without these conditions, the 
most beautiful forms are but skeletons of devotion, dead and helpless as the dry 
bones in the vision of Ezekiel ; but when the spirit of prayer breathes into them 
they are quickened into life and power. 

Thb Rev. John Jebb, D.D, (Rector o/Peterstow, and Prebendary of Hereford) .— 
I may begin with saying that I am afraid I shall be a very incompetent speaker 
on the subject before us, as I have been labouring during the week under a 
severe cold. But let me say, with regard to the subject in general, that I quite 
concur with what was said by the former speakers, that our province is not to 
consider how we may alter the liturgy, but how to employ what is already in onr pos- 
session. This is a practical way of viewing the subject, because from the differences 
of opinions as to the measure and the particulars of liturgical changes which prevail 
at present, it is hopeless to expect that any of these proposed alterations can be 
carried into effect I feel convinced myself, that the compilation of onr liturgy, 
and its revision in 1C62, were so directly acts of Divine Providence, that it is 
hardly possible to change a word in our formulas for the better ; and anj change 
would besides have an effect that would imperil, in the mind of onr people, the feel- 
ing which they have ever had in the liturgy of their Church as it is. It would be 
a deep matter of regret to my own heart, if one single syllable of that liturgy was 
changed, for I would be then in a state of continual apprehension of some other 
changes being introduced. It was not my intention to have addressed any observa- 
tions to yon on this part of the subject, or on the proposed alterations suggested 
by the Ritual Commission Report; but the subject having been introduced, I 
must only express very decidedly my great apprehension and dislike of all Commis« 
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lioDf -whatever. The tendency of crcry Commission is to try and make what is 
B^iiare round, and round square ; to tamper with something, and alter something 
eVse. But I confess I was quite alarmed hy some changes which seem to be intended 
to be carried out in altering our Epistles and Gospels. 

Bishop of Oxford.— No. No such change is proposed — it is merely that the 
reading of the Gospels as Ihe Second Lesson should not be confined to the morning, 
and of the Epistles to the evening. 

Dr. Jebb. — I didn*t apprehend that ; but I entertain a very great objection to any 
change in our " Lectionary," as it is called. It is impossible to look at our services 
without seeing the wisdom which characterised their original selection ; and no 
matter what changes are thought desirable — and I suppose there are as many changes 
suggested as there are men, — I believe it would be much wiser and safer to have 
things as they are. For instance, the length of our morning and evening services is, 
perhaps, one of the most serious inconveniences we have to contend with ; but then, 
let us remember that thousands of devoted members of the Church have lived 
through these difficulties for three hundred years ; and these services have been daily 
repeated at our Colleges and our Cathedrals ; and many of us have resorted to them 
with afTectionate regard and great comfort, if not daily, yet very frequently. 

But I hasten on to the main point, which I am most anxious to place before 
yon, and I am afraid I shall be taking the place of a fault-finder and an alarmist. It is 
rightly said that the main and most essential part of Divine worship which requires 
the most vigorous revival is that which was always the centre of Divine worship — 
I mean the celebration of the Supper of the Lord. Upon that, from the feeling 
which has been shown already here, I believe no difference whatever exists between 
the various parties in the Church. I doubt very much whether a'general profession 
of approval would have been given some years ago to the sentiments expressed 
about it here to-day. Now, I do not desire to enter here into the question of the 
doctrine of the Eucharist ; but it is almost impossible to avoid it altogether. 
Most heartily is it to be wished that the weekly Communion should be restored in 
all our parish churches ; but I fear the tendency of the present day is rather to 
abuse than to use ; and the abuse in this particular is the encouragement by some 
good men, who seek to have a restoration of the celebration of that highest office 
in a way which can hardly be called " Communion " at all — which reduces that 
Holy Sacrament to a thing to be gazed upon, and not to be participated in by every 
member of the congregation present. Nothing can be more evident to careful 
readers of the writings of the more andcnt Fathers, and Liturgies than this, that it 
was regarded almost as a sinful thing for any person who had not a positive impedi- 
ment in the way of doing it, not to attend the Holy Communion and be present at 
its celebration. I confess I don't know what a proper celebration is, if it be not 
one at which all present partake. I by no means imply any sort of depreciation 
of the act of consecration itself, as it is a very holy and mysterious thing, only 
I utterly deny that there can be any benefit, except to those who follow the direct 
teaching of the Lord himself; not to those who look on without communicating. 

And now I must again revert to the painful subject to which I adverted the 
other day — the proposals of the Boyal Commissioners on the subject of the Irish 
Church. One of their propositions is to abolish some of the Cathedrals. Their 
proper duty would have been to try and restore the constitution of those ancient 
Cathedrals, so that they might become colleges of priests and laymen, whose most 
sacred office should be to keep up the weekly, and, where possible, the daily sery\c<ia 
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of the Church, and of the Holy Communion especially. All the legislation of late 
yean has gone into the opposite direction ; and it is well to know that, as a matter 
of fact, there are no less than five Cathedrals, the suppression of which it now 
contemplated, which are all endowed with minor canons or yicars choral, for the 
very purpose of keeping up the more solemn service of God. In one of those 
much-injured Cathedrals, that of Cashcl, it is sustained ; with what efficiency and 
zeal 1 leave for those who know to judge and declare. 

The Key. J. Fletcher Bickbrdikb : — Among many excellent things in the 
first paper there was nothing in which I more fully agreed tkan th&t, if the Miairter 
would make his reading of the prayers really effective, he must prey them. That 
is the first thing ; that is the second thing ; and that is the third thing, VThen this 
is absent, all other wajs of improving our services are useless ; and when this is 
present, I was almost going to say, all other things may be dispensed with. For 
there is such a sympathy between heart and heart, that when one person is really 
and unaffectedly praying as before God, others in whom the spirit of prayer is, will 
pray with him. This is so obvious as to seem hardly worth mentioning ; yet, per- 
haps, there is a danger lest in our many expedients for improving the outward expres- 
sion of our services, we should neglect the very life of them. 

However, while this is the main thing that we are to do, there are, of course, 
othet things that we are not to leave undone. 

And first I would mention the explanation of our Liturgy. It has been already 
suggested on a former day, that the Liturgy should be explained in our Sunday 
Schools. I would venture to suggest, that this may profitably be done also in our 
Churches. If, for example, it be pointed out, that in the Litany we pray, first for 
ourselves, then for the different orders and classes of persons in the universal Church, 
and then for our fellow-men, simply as such ; these divisions will be resting-places 
for the mind, and the attention of the worshippers will be quickened, and will take a 
fresh start as they enter on each fresh division. Again, if the intensity of the form of 
supplication which we have in the Litany be pointed out; how t^ enumeration of our 
wants, and desires, and intercessions, is broken in upon by the rervent ejaculation of 
the congregation, that our good Lord will deliver and hear us ; people will be ashamed 
that a form of such intensity should be animated by so weak a spirit of devotion. 
Again, if people are reminded of what a solemn pledge they give to God, when they 
pray for the destitute, the widow, and the fatherless, that they put themselves at 
God's disposal, as His iostruments, to convey to the destitute that succour and com- 
fort for which we pray, they will be less likely to respond to such petitions in the 
listless way in which it is too often done. Observations, such as I should desire, 
would be not historical, or controversial, but conceived in the same spirit of devotion 
in whicli the Liturgy itself has been written. 

Another point that I think very important is, that we should endeavour to secure 
the roost religiously minded persons in our congregations as members of our choirs; 
for there Is a great difference between the sieging of those who feel what they sing, 
and that of those who do not. I would rather, for my own part, have in my choir 
persons of moderate musical powers and high spirituality, than persons of high 
musical powers and low spirituality ; and I should expect that they would in the 
end prove more helpful to the devotion of the people. 

Another thing that I would venture to suggest is, that those parts of the service 
which are taken in common by the minister and people, should be said with suffi- 
cient deliberation, to allow the people, and especially the poorer part of them, to 
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JQiD in tbem with comfort. We mudt remember that in everj con^egatioD, both 
the minds and the utterance of 8ome, and especially of the nnedneatecl^ are slower 
than those of others ; while, on the other hand, the clergyman, whoj from his greater 
familiaritj with sacred things, sees the meaning at a glance, maj sometimes', per- 
haps, be disposed to greater rapidity of utterance than others. A little allowance 
should, t think, be made for this. For those parts of the service which all saj together, 
are so fall of deep meaning, espeoiallj the Lord's Prayer, that a moderate rata of 
saying them woold be no grieyance to any one — as et en the most educated might 
well be glad of an additional moment to enter more fully into tbe meaning of what 
they utter ; while for persons of slower thought, to be forced on faster tlian they can 
realise what they say, tarns their prayer into the merest piece of formality. 

I cannot agree with the writer of the first paper, that it uTould be any improTe- 
ment of our services, if the responses were said upon one note. This is a matter of 
individual jperoeptioB* I once attended a parish church at Oxford, where the serrioes 
were remarkably hearty and ferTcnt, which was the chief attraction that drew me 
there on Sunday evenings. After a while, however, by way of improving them, the 
responses were intoned ; but from that time 1 neyer found in the senrices there the 
same help to my devotion that I had felt before. I think it would be a great mis- 
take in us to try to imitate the seryice of our cathedrals in our parish churches. The 
intoning of the prayers may be a necessity in those yast buildings ; but for us to use 
it without necessity, would, I think, not tend to heighten but to lower our devotion. 
It is not that I object in the least to mnsic being used to heighten the expression of 
prayer and praise. On the contrary, I think it to be the nataral oyerflow of the 
Spirit of God in the heart of man : — " Speaking to yourselves in psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs." The reason why I object to intoning is, not ^that it is too 
musical, but that it is contrary to the yery end of music, which is the heightening 
of our emotion ; for, to my perception, it diminishes emodon, instead of increasing it* 
And, therefore, I do not regard it as a higher style of utterance than speaking, 
but as a lower style. I freely admit that a few gifted persons may be able to infuse 
some feeling, eyen into what seems to me so cold and stiff a mode of utterance as 
intoning, but with ordinary persons it is not so. 

The Ybby Rev. J. S. Howsow, D.D. (Dean of Chester): — I am very much 
obliged to your Grace for allowing me to occupy the meeting for a few moments, 
and I shall be much obliged to the Congress if they will permit me \o say a few 
words on one or two topics which have come before us in the course of the ad- 
dresses we haye heard. I took a note of one word in the address of Mr. Walsham 
How — the word " kneeling.'* And I would wish to make a very serious appeal 
to this meeting- to ask the Clergy whether they have done their part, in 
preaching to their congregations on the duty of kneeling, and whether fathers 
and mothers have done their part to their children, in inculcating upon them 
the duty of outward reyerence both in domestic and public devotion. We 
trust that, as one of the speakers has said, the high square pew has been 
superannuated, and that it may soon be banished from our Churches ; but the 
bad habits into which they have trained our people are not easily got rid of. 
We cannot indeed make our congregations kneel by merely scolding them ; but 
we can do a great deal by being careful — I take a hint from Mr. Kyle — in the 
construction of our Churches: and we may do still mor6 by the force of 
example through those niembers of our congregations in whom we find we can 
place confidence. Let it be remembered, iii constructing our Chnrclies, that 
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the first great purpose in coming to Church is, not to be comfortable, but 
to be awake. Hence they should not be so arranged as to encourage what 
too often happens, namely, that the majority of the congregation, poor and 
rich, men and women, settle themselves into the posture which will enable them 
to be as nearly asleep as possible during prayers without attracting attention. 
Dr. Jebb has alluded to Cathedral life. He has had large experience of 
Cathedral life ; I am a novice, and have only been at work one year in this 
way : but I can tell you of one useful thing which we have done in our Cathedral 
at Chester. In preparing for our Special Evening Services we constructed a 
new set of benches : for I was determined that no member of the congregation — 
unless indeed they were crammed together, as was the case at S. Patrick's last 
night, and as they have often been with us — should be without facility for 
kneeling. Now let me advertise and recommend for your adoption the 
** Chester bench '* — and as I am not the inventor of it, an^ shall not get any 
per- centage on the sale of it, my advice is perfectly disinterested. Seriously, I 
believe this matter of the internal accommodation in our Churches is of vast 
importance; and if any of you are ever passing through Chester, yon might 
sipend a few moments usefully in looking at the peculiarities and advantages of 
our bench. 

The next observation I wished to make was suggested by a phrase used by 
Mr. Hope. He said, that a " Voluntary Choir meant systematic good will.** 
That is a sentence which deserves to be written in gold. I have found it to be 
true. Dr. Jebb, I think, spoke of the way in which a Voluntary Choir may be 
connected with practical work in the Parish. I have found that a Cathedral 
Voluntary Choir of 150 people has a tendency to facilitate a great deal of 
practical work. Not long ago I invited Clergy and Laity to meet in the 
Chapter House to discuss that question of Lay Agency, which the Congress 
dealt with yesterday, and one of the best speakers was a member of my 
Voluntary Choir— a man who walks some two or three miles to the Cathedral 
every Sunday Evening, and who said several things at that meeting which, in 
my opinion, were very good for us the Clergy to hear. A Voluntary Choir 
has a most satisfactory tendency to combine together worship and work. 

There is now another topic on which I desire* to say a word or two, and I 
will endeavour to use no phrase which can offend any one— ^it is a subject on 
which we have all been thinking, but which hitherto has been very lightly 
touched. Mr. How expressed some sentiments strongly in reference to 
certain marked developments of worship in external matters, and we are 
thankful to him for that expression of opinion. Canon Trevor, too, has 
remarked that, lor any one to do what he knows his Bishop does not approve 
of in public worship, is inconsistent with Catholic principle. Dr. Jebb has 
alluded to certain changes in the mode of celebrating the Holy Communion, 
and their tendency towards introducing views and habits entirely alien to 
the Church of England ; and bringing in again a state of things which the 
English people deliberately removed and abolished some two or three centuries 
ago. Now, with regard to these external matters of worship, the Bishop of 
S. David's, with his usual penetration, has said it was a great delusion to 
treat them as trivial matters. If our public worship is so transformed and 
altered as to be totally unlike what our people have been accustomed to see, 
and very like what we have been accustomed to revolt from, then such a 
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change, he says, must be the effect of some powerful caase, and will, If not 

checked, be the cause of serious results. And here I would say a word on 

a point suggested, I think either by Lord Nelson or Mr. Hope, that it would be 

desirable to continue the presence of non-Communicants during the celebration 

of Holy Communion. Ten years ago, I should have said yes to that suggestion ; 

hut now I hold the contrary opinion. And this, let me say, without pretending 

to be wiser than my neighbours, that I have fair opportunities of knowing the 

average feeling in this matter of the Middle Class of English Laymen — ^by far 

the most important and influential portion of our Church — ^that they are solemnly 

determined that they will not have, and will not suffer any one to put upon 

them, a yoke which their fathers were not able to bear. And I would 

most seriously say to those who believe they are doing us good by bringing us 

back to the state of things in which we were 350 years ago, and to the condition 

in which a large portion of Europe is placed now, — ^I say it deliberately, that 

the only result of their success would be to tear the Church of England ifi 

pieces, leaving religion in this country a chaos. One word now as to preaching ; 

not much has been said about it ; but our services contain preaching as well as 

prayer and praise ; and we are deeply grateful to Earl Nelson for the prominence 

he gave to the subject. I wish heartily that there were more pains taken 

in the training of young men to preach. It is really a very hard thing to take 

an average young man — whose College life may have been passed without any 

blame — ^who may be truly religious — but whose talents and literary tastes may 

be of no high order — and expect him to produce three sermons a-week, of a 

character which will stand the test of the critics In the Times, It Is a difficulty 

which will never be overcome, unless some marked improvement is made in the 

preparation of divinity students. In conclusion, I wish to make one observa* 

tlon on the excellent speech of Mr. Ryle. I would ask the meeting whether he 

did not end by refuting the statement with which he began ? He commenced 

by stating that he feared a strongly pronounced Evangelical Clergyman was out 

of his place on the platform of the Church Congress. I appeal to this meeting, 

whether they do not agree with me in saying, that before he concluded, he 

proved that he was eminently in his place. I never saw a man more entirely In 

his place in my life ; and If the Church Congress meets next year In Liverpool, 

as I hope will be the case, I trust many other strongly pronounced Evangelical 

Clergymen will follow his example. I feel, and I have felt for several years 

past, and I hope they will themselves see it now, that they are not doing justice 

to the sacred truths they hold, that they are not doing justice to the Church 

at large, nor Indeed to the High Church Clergy and Laity who are heartily 

ready to welcome them. If they do not come here, as Mr. Byle has done, in his 

usual manly way, to say what he thinks in the face of this large assembly. 



The President I have before me here the names of several other 

gentlemen, lay and clerical, who have sent in their cards, as being 
desirous to speak on this subject ; but I foar our time and arrange- 
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fneoU will preclude oar having the pleasure of Ustening to all, and 
therefore tq any of them. Before we close this Session, I have been 
requested, both on the part of Lord Nelson and Mr. Hope, to say 
that neither of them expressed approbation of the presence of non- 
Communicants at the celebration of the H0I7 Communion. Thej did 
not express it, because thejr did not feel it. 

I cannot close this meeting without expressing my deep thank- 
fulness to Almighty God, for the tone and temper which have 
characterised this as well as all the previous meetings of the Congress 
The fourth day has sometimes been a fatal day for Congresses. 
Some ieinticipated and feared such would be the case with ours s but 
all has gone well with us. There has been a grand spirit of toleration 
shown throughout our meeting to and by every one. Everything, 
has been marked by a spirit of peace, unity, and concord reigning 
amongst us. This is not man's work; it is God*s; and to Him 
be all the praise. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 2nd OCTOBER 

HIS GRACE THE PRESIDENT TOOK THE CHAIR AT 2 O'CLOCK, 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE INCREASED INVESTIGATION 
OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE ON THE RELIGIOUS yiipWS 
pF THOSE ENGAGED IN SUCH INQUIRIES, AND ON 
THEOLOGY IN GENERAL. 

The Rev. John H. Jellett, B.D. {Professor of Naturaf Philosophy 
in the Unitersiiy of Dublin), read the following paper :— • 

The intellectual history of the nineteenth century has no more pro 
minent chapter than the increased labour bestowed upon physical 
science, and the brilliant triumphs by which it has been crowned. 
But physical investigation is to the nineteenth century more than a 
chapter in its intellectual history. It has become a most important 
element of education. There is no branch of human knowledge which 
does not feel its influence. Into subjects which would opce have 
been thought remote enough — into history, into politics, into theology, 
the habits of thought, the methods, sometimes even the phraseology, of 
physical science have found their way ; and, therefore, if we would 
know the influence of physical science in all i(s extent, we should not 
leave a single chapter of theology unexamined. 

Of this vast subject I would notice now but one part — namely, 
the influence of increased physical investigation on the reception of 
Christianity, considered as a system professing to re^t upon a basis of 
historical fact. What effect has the progress of physical science bad 
upon the strength of that historical foundation? How far, for 
example, has the habit of thought, produced by physical inquiry, con- 
tributed to the cause of theological truth, by teaching men to appreciate 
rightly the strength or weakness of the argument from miracles? 
And — ^for this is a question from which we must not shrink — is there 
any reason to think that this habit of thought, though forped in the 
pursuit of truth, might, to some extent, lead us astray? It does not 
belong to my present subject, nor do I intepd, to examine the validity 
of any of the Christian arguments. I would only inquire how far 
the habit of physical investigation disposes men to appreciate them 
justly. 
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We do not need historical evidence (of which, indeed, there ii 
abundance) to convince us of the reality and magnitude of the influence 
which physical science has exercised upon Christian theology. That 
influence might safely have been predicted. No system, which appeab 
for support to the reality and just interpretation of certain physictl 
phenomena, can or ought to escape the criticism of physical science. 
So far as the system rests upon a foundation of this kind, its logic is 
identical with that of any physical theory. The apostle of such a 
system asserts that certain physical phenomena were at one time 
really observed ; and hcT asserts, too, that in the system which be 
teaches is contained the true theory of such phenomena. Whatever 
be the strength of the evidence by which these assertions are supported, 
the logic is precisely that which meets us every day in the world of 
physical science. 

Now, the Christian argument derived from miracles is precisely of 
this kind. "At a certain period of the world's history," it says, 
" physical phenomena were observed, which could not have been pro- 
duced by any of the forces of nature. These phenomena must, there- 
fore, have had for their cause a force different from the forces of 
nature, or, in common language, a supernatural power." 

It is plain that the validity of this argument depends upon a atrictljr 
scientific induction, from which we learn, with more or less proba- 
bility, that none of the forces of nature are adequate to the produc- 
tion of this effect. 

It would not be possible, even if it- were desirable, that an argu- 
ment of this kind should escape the criticism of physical science. And 
beyond all doubt it has not escaped. 

Satisfied of the reality of this influence, we naturally ask : — In what 
direction has it been exerted ; or rather, to retain the argument from 
anticipation, in what direction might we expect it to be exerted ? Is 
the student of physical science likely, as such, to look favourably or 
unfavourably on the Christian evidence? Is physical investigation, on 
the whole, calculated to facilitate or to impede the reception of Chris- 
tianity, considered as a supernatural religion ? 

He who seeks the answer to this question in books of controversy 
will probably decide that the influence of physical science has not been 
favourable to the claims of Christianity. He would see that, in the 
name of physical science — in the name of such principles as the univer- 
sality of physical law, and the sufficiency of physical causes to produce 
all authentic physical phenomena — the supernatural has been roost 
flercely assailed; and in the mutual attitude of philosophers and 
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theologians he would observe a certain, not inconsideratile, amount of 
hostility. Many, probably, have been misled by these appearanoes to 
conclude that the efifect of physical study npon the reception of the 
Christian evidences has been simply injurious. 

But the truth is far from being so simple. The effects of the 
scientific spirit, like those of other powerful agents, are of a very 
mixed character; and a careful examination will probably show that 
if that spirit have, in some measure, predisposed men against the 
reception of the Christian evidences, its beneficial influence upon 
Christian theology, if less obvious, has been quite as real. 

Taking these effects in the order in which I have here stated them, I 
would inquire, in the first place ; is there anything in the habits of 
thought produced by physical science which might dispose the mind to 
look unfavourably on the Christian evidences ? Is the physicist, as 
suchy likely to look upon the theory of miracles, for example, not only 
with suspicion, which is right enough, but with aversion ? 

The answer to this question, and to many similar questions, is con- 
tained in a very obvious principle* No man is so unwilling to admit 
the existence of an exception as the man who believes himself to have 
established the law. Strictly speaking, indeed, we know that there is 
no such thing as an exception. That to which we give the name of 
exception is simply a proof that we have not attained the true law, 
and that there is a generalisation higher than any which we have yet 
reached. Few men are sufficiently philosophic to weigh with perfect 
impartiality an argument which, if valid, would prove their own work 
to have been imperfect. Still less likely are they to be impartial if 
the tendency of the argument be to show that the further generalisa- 
tion is out of their reach ; that there is a power at work whose laws 
they cannot hope to discover. Such aversion seems to be likely to 
exist in the present case. 

The labours of the physicist have for their object the reduction of 
phenomena under physical law. One by one he has seen the indivi- 
duals of an apparently disorderly mass withdrawn from their isolation, 
and linked by the principle of causation into a connected series. 
Every day he witnesses the diminution of those phenomena which 
refuse as yet to be so grouped. And it is natural— it is almost inevit- 
able — that his desires as well as his expectations should point to a 
time when all isolation shall cease, when all physical phenomena shall 
be united hy physical law into one grand system. Possessed by aspi- 
rations such as these, he is presented with a story of a miracle, or a 
group of miracles. He is asked to believe in the reality of phenomena 
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which have never yielded to his power, nnd probably never will. He 
is asked to make an admission which would remove a group of 
physical phenomena, not, as is sometimes most falsely said, from the 
domain of law, but from the domain of such law as he is in the habit 
of investigating, and transfer them to the domain of a law which he 
cannot hope to discover. It does not seem possible that he should 
regard such a demftnd without repugnance, or that he should be a 
perfectly impartial judge of the evidence by which it is supported. 
Some such aversion appears to find expression in the panegyric which 
mr. Buckle pronounces upon the nebular hypothesis, and the theory of 
the transmutation of species. " Vast and magnificent schemes,'^ be 
calls them, *' under whose shelter the human mind seeks an escape from 
that dogma of interference which the march of knowledge everywhere 
reduces, and the existence of which is incompatible with those eonoep- 
tions of eternal order, towards which, during the last two centories 
we have been constantly tending."* 

Besides the aversion of which I have spoken, there is a principle 
contained in this observation of Mr. Buckle which is '9erj constantly 
employed in physical and physico-theological controversy, and which 
is entirely due to the progress of physical science. 

It is not wonderful that, in an age when scientific progress is so 
rapid, great weight should be attached to arguments drawn from the 
direction in which it is apparently tending. And I think it is often 
too readily assumed that this tendency will remain for ever in the same 
direction. It is assumed, to speak mathematically, that the movement 
is neither limited nor oscillatory. Thus, for example, in the attempt 
to show that all animals have sprung from one common stock, it is 
.urged that the tendency of scientific discovery is to diminish the 
number of recognised species. Every day, we are told, witnesses the 
discovery of links between individuals once thought to be specifically 
distinct Every day, therefore, witnesses a reduction, from this cause, 
in number of species. Why should not this process go on till all 
specific distinctions are obliterated ? 

So also, when the theologian maintains that there were-— ar«, 
perhaps — phenomena not subject to physical law, he is reminded that 
the tendency of scientific discovery is constantly to add to the number 
of the phenomena which are hnoum to be subject to such law. Why 
should not this process go on till all phenomena have been so reduced ? 
There is in both these applications of the argument the same inKeieat 
weakness. No theory can appeal for support to a fact, which would 

♦ History of CiTilization in Europe, vol. 1, p. 822. 
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be equally a fuet >y1iet1ier the theory were true oir not. And whether 
thc| number of original species were one or many ; whether purely 
physical causes be or be not sufficient to produce al| known phenomeqay 
the progress of scieptilic discovery could have Wn no other thfin it 
has b^n. 

Whatever be t)^e true number of 4Uti9ct sp^cjeSi e4r\y obfefvers, 
in classifying the individuals with which tl^ey ^e^e apqu^inted, were 
almost sure to exaggerate theqi. For the process \y whjch we ^qpver 
links between individuals apparently ren^ote, or show that one cim b^ 
made to pass by continuous change into the other, is necessarily 
gradual* Uqder any hypothesis, then, t|)e tendency of scientific 4i4~ 
covery must be for a long time to reduce the number of the sp^ci^S 
into which known individuf^)s are dividfid* 

So also, whether it be true that all pli^nomena are due (o purely 
physical causes, or tjiat any are produced by t})e direct interferonpe of 
God, the progress of scientific discovery will be for a long timie i^i the 
same direction — continually adding to the number of those wbipti &te 
known to be subject to physical law — never, except negf^tiv^jy, i|dding 
one to the other class. 

With the physicist all the phenomena of nature f^re divide^ '^tp 
two great classes — those which have been alrei^y reduced np4e? the 
dominion of known law, and those whicb are still unredHQ^d. ^oi¥, 
of physical law — of the action of physical causes^^he hi^ % knowledge 
which is every day increasing* He can si^tisfy himself of the exist^n^ 
of such causes, can experipiisnt upon them, and thqs become eyery 
day more perfectly acquf^inted wilb the )awBof tb^ir (^tipn. W^m&y 
naturi^Uy expect, then, that every day wi}l add to the number of the 
phenomena which he can place in the first class, by showing tbM ^bey 
are subject |p physical law. 

On the other hand) (he direct interference of God is ^ c|^i]9e w)nQh 
be cannot scientifically observe, on which be can make no exp^nm^^ 
and with whose laws, therefore, he cannot scjeptifically bf^ooine 
acquainted. To such a power he cannot apply the ordinary experi- 
mental methods. Its existence and action must be established 
negatively — namely, by the prove4 inadequacy of the physic||l i^nte- 
cedents. 

Now, in the case of ^ phenomenon like tb^ Chns^an pifroele tbis is 
possible, because the antecedents i^re simple, and may b^ fu)!y kftpwp. 
But suppose the question to be, whether the presence or thp r§|noval 
of a pestilence be altogether due to physical oauses, or wbetber i^ny 
pi^rt of the effect be produced b^ the direct interference of Qod. 
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Whicliever of these alternatives be true, the nrgument derived from thd 
tendency of scientific discovery will be in favour of the first. The 
purely physical part will be gradually discovered, analj^sed, and 
reduced to law. The supernatural part, if it exist, will remain, so 
far as science is concerned, as a residuum of unexplained phenomena ; 
and its existence can be scientifically established only when we can 
say that we have fully analysed the physical causes, and found them 
to be inadequate. Until that happen, the tendency of scientific dis- 
covery will be, constantly to augment that part of the phenomenon 
which is known to be due to physical causes ; and, therefore, neces- 
sarily to diminish that residuum in which direct interference is e?en 
possible. 

Now, there is an undoubted tendency in the human mind to outran 
in imagination the progress which has been actually made : and when 
men find one class continually diminishing, and another continually 
increasing, they are strongly tempted to conclude that the first will 
ultimately vanish, and the second ultimately absorb all phenomena. 
But I have tried to show you that whether '* the dogma of inter- 
ference" be true or not, this respective increase and diminution will 
necessarily go on for a long time. 

Let me endeavour to relieve this very dry discussion by a short 
apologue which may illustrtle our present subject. 

Under a large stone, in an old pasture field, lived a colony of ants. 
They were a highly intellectual race, and the Royal Formicininn 
Academy had acquired much repute in the worlds of literature and 
science. Among the subjects which engaged their attention, one was 
at this time pre-eminent — namely, certain movements which had been 
perceived in the covering stone. A series of accurate observations, 
made by order of the Academy, were discussed by an eminent member 
of the Committee of Science, and grouped into a theory in which, on 
thermometric and hygrometric principles, these movements were fully 
accounted for. His memoir was greatly admired, and was on the point 
of being crowned, when an old member of the Committee of Antiquities 
addressed the Academy. He said that the memoir they had heard, 
though no doubt admirable as far as it went, did not contain all the 
facts, and that he had discovered an old but perfectly authentic record, 
in which it was stated that, at a remote epoch, a huge monster, called 
a man, had raised the stone to a height a hundred times as great as 
any of the movements now observed, and let it fall again, crushing 
many of their forefathers to death. 

As might have been expected, this announcement caused a great 
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sensation. Antiquarians wrote quartos upon the circumstances con- 
nected with the preservation of the manuscript. Scholars wrote folios 
on the language in which it was composed ; and many, notably the lady 
ants, were inclined to accept it as true. 

But the philosophers resisted stoutly. ''No one," they declared, 
" who had a just conception of cosmical phenomena, and of the prin- 
ciple of universal law, could receive such a statement." Some said 
that " there was no such thing as a man ;*' that " the use of the term 
man only indicated the early or anthropological stage of science, when 
ants were given to personifying the forces of nature." Others said 
that *' man, if he did exist, worked by general laws which were never 
reversed ;" that " the progress of scientific discovery was utterly opposed 
to special interventions." And one highly philosophic ant was thought 
by many to have quite decided the question, by observing that ''it was 
contrary to experience that the stone should have been so raised, but 
not contrary to experience that old manuscripts should tell lies." 

At this stage of the controversy, it happened that certain miners 
unearthed the skeletons of their crushed forefathers, and it became 
otherwise evident that the stone had once been raised. The anthro- 
pists, as they were called, enjoyed a brief triumph. Brief it was, 
however ; for the philosophers quickly retorted by another theory, in 
which the movement was ascribed to a^ipowerful subterranean wind ; 
and, as the requisite pressure per square inch was accurately calculated, 
the theory was received with great applause. Certain dull fellows, 
indeed, grumbled that tliey had at least the evidence' of the old 
manuscript for the existence of man, but none at all for the existence 
of the subterranean wind. But they were hardly listened to. The 
pneumatic hypothesis, as it was called, attained great celebrity ; and 
even those who saw that no proof of its truth had been given, declared 
that it was a '' vast and magnificent scheme, under whose shelter the 
formicinian mind sought an escape from the dogma of interference." 

At last, however, interference did really come in the form of a 
ploughshare, which passed through the ant-hill; and the whole 
Academy, philosophers, antiquarians, sceptics, bigots, and all, were 
swept into oblivion. 

I hope that I am doing no injustice to theology in reckoning among 
the benefits which it may well derive from science, a lesson in the 
pursuit of truth. Certainly there is no subject of inquiry in which 
truth is professedly guarded by more terrible sanctions than it is in 
theology. Still, and perhaps in consequence of the very stringency 
of these sanctions, nowhere are the great questions less freq^uently 
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open questions to the individual inquirer. In theology, the quettioni 
What is true? is so frequently complicated with other questions— 
What is useful or safe? What is the opinion of my church or sect? 
What does my position hind me to believe or teach ? — that inquirers, 
especially clerical inquirers, are seldom quite free to follow in any 
direction whither the evidence may lead them; and accordingly we 
cannot read theological controversy without observing hoiy largely 
men are occupied in determining, not whether a doctrine be true, but 

whether the Rev. Mr. — had any right to believe or leach it. 

And while this latter is even an open question^ it is impossible that 
the. pev. Mr. ■ should be a perfectly free inquirer. Even 

with the non-professional student, any large change of religious belief 
is generally attended fay important social results, which limit the 
freedom of inquiry. More than all, perhaps, the affections are often 
so largely engaged in questions of religious truth, that the inquirer is 
very far from being free. Now, while these limitations exist — and 
there is no reason to suppose that they will cease — it is most desirable 
that theologians should have before their eyes a model of investigation 
which is generally free from all §uoh constraint. I have already pointed 
out an important case, in which the phvsical investigator is probably 
not altogether free from prejudice.. But, in general, he has little 
temptation to diverge from the path along which the facts conduct 
him. His social position is in nowise affected, though he should 
disbelieve in the undulatory theory of light. His affections are not 
pledged to the atomic weight of oxygen. Indeed, the observer who, 
in a doubtful question, is prepossessed in favour of any one conclusion 
is considered in the world of science to be, so far, disqualified for Lis 
tas)c. 

This indifference to the conclusion would be very unsuitable to a 
preacher of Christianity. But it is desirable that, among those whose 
function is to examine into its truth, ther^ should be some at least wito 
will conduct the inquiry in this spirit. The missionary should be nn 
advocate. He should think and speak with all the imptissionud 
feeling of a partisan. But a system which has only advocates will 
scarcely be preserved from extravagance. Here, as elsewhere, we 
need^ for the preservation of truth, some who will approach the subject 
in the calm— I had almost said, the cold-blpoded — spirit of the judge, 
regardless of everything but the strength of the evidence before him. 
Nowhere is such a spirit more perfectly formed than in the school of 
physical science : and perhaps Christian theologians, when smarting 
under criticism which appears to them cold and bitter, are sometimes 
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forgetful of the real benefit whicb theology derives from writers of this 
class. 

I have alrieady stiown that the habits of thought producecl by 

physical science render the argument from miracles distasteful to the 

philosopher. Oh the other hand, physical science has rendered to the 

arjgument from miracles a real service. If it have made ineii more 

unwilling to admit the/ar^ of the miracle, it has largely added to the 

sfghificance of the fact. In truth, it is to physicnl iscience that the 

fact owes its significance. Whence but from physical science do we 

learn that the recorded act was beyond the power of man ? History 

may lell us that Jesus Christ cured diseases by a simple exertion of 

His will. But why do we say that this act is a proof of superhuman 

power ? Because physical science teaches us, with a jprobability which 

is every day increasing, that man's will, without the intervention of 

man's body, is powerless upon external nature. And for this reason, a 

miracle performed eighteen hundred years ago is far more significant 

now than it was then. It is, of course, a wonderful thing that an 

individual sliould display powers utterly transcending ihe science of 

fiis own time. But it is far more wonderful that those powers should 

still transcend the science of our time, notwithstanding all the advance 

which that science has made in eighteen hundred years. Certainly 

we can use an argument which was hot open to the Apostles. Ilf this 

phenomenon had been due to mere human power, it is probaUe that 

we should ere now have discovered the 'means of producing it. 

Science, while advancing with marvellous rapidity, does yet in 
certain directions indicate the Itmits of her own power. There are 
certain negative conclusions which, if they cannot be strictly demon* 
strated, are made every day more probable. Thus, for example, it is 
now accepted as almost certain, that it iis essentially beyond human 
power to bring into existence a single particle of matter. If this con- 
clusion make men more unwilling to admit the fact of the miracle of 
the loaves, it adds largely to its significahce as an evidence of super- 
human power. 

There is a pressing questioh which well deserves all the thought we 
can give it — What is the greatest danger to be apprehended from the 
present mutual relations of science and theology ? I believe it to be 
mutual isolation. Wbere evidence falls short of demonstration, there 
is no safeguard of truth oiiore powerful than diversity of thought, tt 
is by our opponents rather than by our friends that we are saved from 
extravagance. It is conflict of opinion which secures that every argu- 
ment bearing on the question shall be fully discussed. But, in order 
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tliat this beneficial result should be attained, it is necessary that each 
party should have some power over the other ; or, if not, that there 
should be an intermediate party who will listen to both. And if 
thinkers be divided into two isolated bodies, neither of whom will 
listen to the reasoning of the other, the cause of truth will gain 
nothing from their contests. Nay, it will sufier ; for if neither party will 
listen to the reasoning of the other, their contests can be nothing bat 
mutual invective ; the necessary effect of which is to close the mind of 
each party against the portion of truth possessed by the other. 

I think we may see, in the mutual attitude of philosophers and 
theologians, symptoms of this danger. '^I will not listen to your 
science," says the one, not unfrequently, '* where it contradicts my 
book." ** I reject your book," retorts the other, '* because it is incon- 
sistent with my science." Both parties claim for their own kind of 
evidence that it shall be considered decisive ; and naturally enough, 
each refuses to listen to that adduced by the other, unless its own 
witness be silent ; and the result is, either complete isolation, or — worse 
still — instead of a philosophic contest, in which both parties would have 
served the cause of truth, we have a mere wrangle — denunciation on 
the one side — scorn on the other— certain injury to truth on both sides. 

It would be hard to apportion the blame. There was a time when 
theology was much the worst offender. I should hesitate to say that 
it is so now. Indeed, the progress of physical discovery has been so 
brilliant and so rapid, that any attempt to silence its voice would be 
simply ridiculous ; and it is long since any eminent theological school 
has been so intolerant of the reasoning of the philosopher as the 
Fusitivist school now is of the reasoning of the theologian. But this 
question is comparatively unimportant. 

That which concerns us all to remember is, that truth is not served 
by the intolerance which would close all paths to knowledge but its 
own. That intolerance has existed in every age. It exists still. 
The man of science who tells us that we must be guided solely hy 
observation and experiment is guilty of it. The theologian who tells 
us that we must be guided solely by the Church, or even the Bible, is 
not less guilty. 

Doubtless, each investigator does well in mainly confining his owa 
labours to the path which he himself has chosen. But he does not 
well if he forget that there are other paths beside his. He may think, 
perhaps, that in the attempt to close them he is promoting the cause 
of truth. So did the oppressors of infant Christianity think that ia 
murdoring its apostks, lUey vi^iv^i dv}\i\^ God service. Wo have 
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learned that that was no true service. So, too, may a future genera- 
tion look back on those who are trying to shut any path to know- 
ledge, and say that whatever applause they may have won from their 
school, or party, or sect, they were false in their allegiance to truth. 

My clerical brethren, let me say a word to you before I leave this 
great subject. 

If in treating of it, I were addressing a more purely scientific 
audience, I should conclude with a few words to them on their duty 
to you. I hope you will listen to me if, in the same spirit, I now con- 
clude with a few words to you on your duty to them. 

I ask you to place yourselves in the position of those — and there are 
many such — who, in their pursuits and habits of thought, may be said to 
belong to two worlds — the world of Science and the world of Theology. 

I ask you to sympathise in the pain — real, bitter pain — which they 
feel, when they are called upon in the name of one allegiance to 
forswear the other — when they are called upon in the name of religion 
to shut their eyes to the discoveries of science, or in the name of 
science to abandon their faith in the Gospel of Christ. 

I ask you to believe that there are in that world of Science, even 
among those from whom you most differ, even among those whom you 
regard as fatally astray, men who entered on the career of inquiry 
with a devotion to truth as pure as ever yours was. 

I ask you to believe — and whether you believe it or not, it is as true 
as that God is in Heaven — that in the world of Science there are men 
who would welcome that as the brightest dawn of their lives, which 
should scatter the perplexities that cloud their horizon now — in whose 
light they should be able to read, that the writing of God in the book 
of Revelation holds the same language as the wiiting, not less His, in 
the book of Nature. 

And I ask you, in the name of that highest charity, which is not less 
the highest justice, to abstain from those wholesale, bitter, senseless 
denunciations of '*the puny arrogance of human science," '* the petty 
conceit- of human philosophy," which are to be heard in so many a 
pulpit, on so many a platform. 

I ask it of you, as you would not drive from the Gospel of Christ 
men who seek no higher blessing than to be convinced of its entire 
truth ; I ask it of you as you would draw from the march of Science — 
a march which you cannot arrest — all the benefit which it may well 
give you; I ask it of you, as you would hasten the advent of that 
day for which we pray as fervently as you do ; and distant as it may 
DOW seem, that day will come, when men shall kiv.\:\\ V.V\^V. ^^\^vl^*^^^\ 
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Revelation lead to the same haven; when those mighty streams, 
which now seem to dow in parted channels, shall pbiir thefr united 
waters into the one great ocean of I'ruth. 



l^he Rev. Charles Pbitchard, F.R.S. (President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society\ then read the following paper : — The mere 
raising of such questions as those upon which my learned predecessor 
has with so much ability and eloquence uddressed you, is of itself an 
indication of the uneasiness which prevailin the relations of science to 
theology. The fact also, that this is the fourth occasion on which 
kindred subjects have been discussed at meetings similar to the pre- 
sent, is an additional evidence of the interest, and, as it might be 
said, of the anxiety in which such questions are involved. 

Now, it can hardly be doubted, that the final object at which such 
discussions aim, the hope which must have animated the minds of 
those who have proposed them, is to render these relations between 
science and theology easier and more harmonious, by coming if pos- 
sible to a clearer understanding of the points really at issue. I say 
this must in fact be our one object and our hope, because reasonable 
men have never supposed, that between what is traced out by the 
finger of God in the scheme of the universe, and what is truly revealed 
by the Word of God in the scheme of Christianity, when both schemes 
are properly interpreted, any real and essential antagonism can possibly 
exist. So said Kepler 150 years ago ; nevertheless, from tlie time of 
Kepler, through those of Newton and Boyle, down to the days of our 
own Herschel, wars and rumours of wars Iiave never ceased between 
some of the advocates of the unfettered progress of natural knowledge, 
and some of those to whom have been confided the keys of a more 
sacred learning. You will observe that I have limited the expression 
to some, I have done so purposely, because happily and all along, 
there have been, on both sides, men of a wiser, and calmer, and nobler 
spirit, who have not permitted either their unreasonable fears, or the 
noise and the discord of human passion, to drown the low but articu- 
late strains of harmony, which, equally in the ears of faith and of know- 
ledge, ceaselessly proceed from tlie voice of Nature to her God. 

You will be prepared then, by these preliminary remarks, for the 
expression of my conviction, that whatever may be the scepticism or 
the difficulties, at present existing in the minds of some scientific men. 
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in regard to Christianity, or even to natural religion, we are to look 
for the causes thereof, neither in any recent enlargement of their 
knowledge of the laws of nature, nor in those habits of miqd which are 
essential to the successful cultivation of such knowledge. For it ought 
not to be forgotten that many great natural philosophers have existed 
before the present day, and great natural philsophers are still living as 
lights among ourselves, who have preserved unshaken and inviolate 
their loyalty to the Great Author of All, as one who has assured to 
them His power and His Godhead in the things that are seen, and has 
revealed to them His grace in His written word. 

I have ventured to say, and I repeat it with a sincere conviction, 
that there is nothing in the frame of mind essential to the successful 
cultivation of any branch of natural knowledge, which necessarily 
entails any particular predisposition to religious doubt. The late 
Professor Whewell — a name never to be mentioned without respect — 
thought otherwise. He distinguished between two habits of mind, 
the deductive and the inductive habit. In less technical language, 
he thought that those students whose minds were occupied in deducing 
a long and practically interminable train of consequences, from one 
or more of the ascertained laws of nature, or from some of the known 
absolute truths of geometry, mathematicians, for instance, or physico- 
mathematical astronomers, were more liable than other students to 
religious scepticism. He thought that mental absorption in such 
pursuits, engendered a tendency to become so enamoured with the 
beauty and fertility of the natural law, or with those of the exquisite 
and refined analysis employed in its discussion, that they were pre- 
disposed to overlook that Supreme and Divine Intelligence, of whose 
will, the natural law was, after all, only the embodiment and the 
expression. It is not unlikely, that the peculiar example of Laplace, 
and of one or two other mathematical philosophers who flourished 
in the earlier part of Mr. Whewell's life^ suggested a conclusion 
which I feel convinced a subsequent and wider experience nas shown 
to be far from tenable. On the other hand, this same eminent writer 
concluded, that those students of nature who busied themselves first of 
all in the systematic investigation of facts heretofore unknown and 
unobserved, and then set themselves to group these new facts together, 
80 as to expose and decipher fresh portions of the plan on which natural 
things are constructed — such men he thought, from their constant 
observation of new and surprising inter-adaptations of things create^t 
would have a natural predisposition everywhere to recognise the mini 
of the Creator who had thus pre-adapted them. 
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In forming his second and more happy conclasion, Mr. Whewell 
was, perhaps, influenced and encournged by the contemplation of that 
brilliant phalanx of writers on natural theology who were his col- 
leagues in the composition of the Bridgewater Treatises. This 
accomplished philosopher lived just long enough to lament the dis- 
appointment of his hopes ; for he must have observed how the most 
active opponents of at least the orthodox interpretations of revealed 
religion, if not the opponents of all religion that is definite in present 
aim or in future hope, had, contrary to his expectations, risen up not 
from among the mathematicians, but from among the able naturalists 
and expeiimental philosophers of the present day. In other word?, 
Mr. Whewell's formula, that deductive habits of mind are unfavour- 
able^ and inductive habits favourable to the reception of a Divine 
Revelation, has failed to express a true and actual result patent 
before our eyes. And, I believe, that every other formuUv proposed to 
account for religious doubts or religious difficulties will fail, which 
regards mainly the intellectual pursuits of the doubter, and omits the 
antecedent bias of the doubter's will, the habits of his moral action, 
and the entourage of the circumstances and the associations in which 
he is placed. The source and the nature of the doubts are to be found, 
not in the science, but in the man. The determining cause lies, not 
in the studies, but in the student himself. It b moral rather than 
scientific in its nature. 

And this view of the case receives, I think, a strong and emphatic 
confirmation in the examples of those three most eminent philosophers ; 
men, be it further observed, of widely different scientific pursuits, 
who, within a brief interval to be reckoned rather by months than by 
years, have been removed from the scene of their earthly labours, and 
one from each of the three divisions of the United Kingdom. There 
is, first of all, your own Sir William Hamilton — a man who had 
few, if any, rivals among the pure mathematicians of all times ; there 
may possibly be one exception in Lagrange, and yet, in ideality, Hamil- 
ton certainly surpassed that prince of analysts. Now, those of us, and 
they are many, who enjoyed the privilege of your great countryman's 
society, could not fail to recognize in him a man of sincere and unaffected 
piety, a devout believer in the cardinal facts and doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion. Hamilton's mathematical acumen, served only to exalt the 
conviction of his fuith. And then you have the example of the venerable 
Sir David Brewster — ^justly the pi'ide of our northern fellow-country- 
men ; in his own peculiar and difficult line of philosophy, as an ex- 
perimentalist in the subtle relations of li^ht^ he too was almost without 
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A vivnl ; and Brewster died as he had lived through along life, every 
Tvhit the true philosopher, confirmed and experienced in the faith of 
Christ. And lastly, there was Faraday, the wise, the simple-minded, 
and the good. As an acute questioner of nature, he had no equal in 
ancient or modern times ; and yet, amidst all his success and all his 
skill, there was still more to admire in the loveableness of the man, 
derived, I am sure, from the faith and quiet dignity of his Christian 
character. To mnny of us he was known as a great experimental 
philosopher ; to a select few he was better known as an experienced 
preacher of righteousness, and ns one who walked with God. Truly, 
when I reflect upon the imperishable services which these men have 
rendered to their fellow-creatures throughout all time, when super- 
added to their work, I am constrained to admire the piety of the 
spirit in which they accomplished it, something akin to a sense of 
shame comes over me, to think that I am vindicating the cherished, 
the life-long pursuits of such men, from the suspicion of a tendency 
therein to disloyalty to Him who they knew had endued them with 
their genius, and had inspired them with their faith. 

I must exercise a deeper reserve and greater diffidence in speaking 
of living men ; but you will remember that our question touches the 
effects of science on the theological opinions of those who pursue 
it. These effects are commonly, but, I believe, are wrongly sup- 
posed to be unfavourable to the religious habit; but the high posi- 
tions occupied in your own Church by not a few of the eminent 
ihathematicians, who in a long and illustrious succession have adorned 
your noble University, afford an irrefragable testimony to at least the 
innoxious effects of mathematical pursuits on soundness of religious 
faith. Will you permit me, and will Doctor Salmon forgive roe, if I 
allude to his own bright example as one whose name is enshrined in 
the records of the mathematicians of Europe, and in the hearts of the 
theologians of your own Church. Who ventures to despair of a Church 
which in him, and not in him only, exhibits such signs of life and of 
light sanctified? Who presumes to mistrust a science which thus 
allies itself with the holiest and most permanent of human hopes ? 

This view is confirmed also in the case of the professors at the 
two sister Universities; and the brilliant professor at Glasgow will not 
refuse me the testimony of his own great name. Again, in all the 
writings of Herschel, whose intellect has compassed the mechanism of 
the universe with a more comprehensive grasp than any other living 
philosopher, the most sensitive mind will find not alone nothing to shock 
its religious susceptibilitieS| but, on the contrary, very much to confirn) 
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fvnd to encourage the Christian in his faith. On all suitable occasions 
you will fin(l this deepest and clearest of our philosophical thinker^ 
tracing with an earnest, and I may say an irrepressible sponti^neitj, 
the manifestations of ^n intelligent and beneficent and personii} will 
throughout th9 creation, whether of mind or of matter* If ne^t ip tb^ 
order of (he sciences we proceed to natural history, in the writipgs o( 
Owen WQ meet with an unceasing vindication of the wisdom and bene- 
ficence of the Creator, aa displayed in the wonderful adaptations which 
be everywhere discerns in the comporntive anatomy of the animal 
]iLingdom. We shall iiUq lind many nn indignant denial of the irreli- 
gious tendencies imputed lo his science by tlie prejudices or the tem- 
pers of ill-informed men. And hustly, if we come to the much and 
injuriously suspected science of geology, among its staunchest an4 
earliest professors and advocates, we find the venerable Sedgwick, 
who, in the midst of the weight of years, lightened indeed by the 
burden of our loye, still m^ntains with his old manliness of spirit, the 
true faith of Christ, unimpaired. 

I have not yet exhausted the catalogue of worthy philosophers, 
whose writings bear testimony in the same direction ; it is the short- 
ness of the time and not the paucity of the examples which compels 
me to stop. And if you point to a few great naturalists, or a few 
great experimentalists on the other side of the channel, who have so 
written or so spoken as to wound the natural sensitiveness of more 
orthodox men, let us bear in mind that their examples are as nothing 
when weighed against the numerous ^nd illustrious instances of an 
opposite spirit. Surely it will be a wiser and safer course for us to 
confute their theology, which we are convinced is erroneous, than in 
the weakness of our terror to stigmatise their science, which assuredly 
is innocent. 

I have hitherto confined my remarks to the tendency, the bias of 
scientific pursuits on the minds of scientific men themselves, so far as 
can be gathered from the writings of the most eminent among them 
during the last half century. To my mind, the average of this bias 
appeara strongly on the side of an intelligent faith. I proceed now to 
consider the relations in which recent physical discoveries stand 
toward^ theology in general But here the necessary trammels of the 
twenty minutes will compel me to be brief indeed. 

Jf I were asked to sum up, in the shortest possible compass, the 
generic nature of those vast enlargements of our natural knowledge 
which have been the result and the reward of the unexample(| mental 
activity pC th9 ninteenth century, I should compress them intp tw9« 
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The first is, our increased certainty of the continuity of the same kinds 
of matter and of law throughout the visible universe; and the second 
is, the mutual convertibility of the forces which affect that matter. 

We know that the stare and the comets, the remote nebulsB, and 
the nearer meteors wtiich graze our atmosphere, all shine with a 
brighter or a paler light, just because they contain material 
substances the same or akin to the substances which form our earth. 
They are now known to shine to our eyes just in the same manner, 
and after the same laws as heated things terrestrial shine ; and remote os 
they are, and fixed as most of them seem to be, they all move towards 
or around each other after the same laws which regulate the motion 
of our moon or the falling of a stone. One brief code of laws colli- 
gates the universe. But are you, as religious men, afraid of, or do 
you rejoice in this uniformity, this continuity of the grasp of law ? 
Do you, VLB theologians forget those burning words written 300 years 
ago, by the prophetic genius of our great Divine (and all true genius 
is prophetic), where he says : — " Of law there can be no less acknow- 
ledged, than thai her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world : all things in heaven and earth do her homage, 
the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempt from 
her power : both angels, and men, and creatures of what condition 
soever, though each in difiVsrent sort and manner, yet, all with uniform 
consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy." 

But, then, what has this sublime continuity of material law thus 
reigning amidst the bright orbs of the universe — what has this to do 
with that other law which regulates the action of spirit upon spirit ? 
In what manner does this material law bear upon that other law 
which the Christian believes correlates our spirits with the world of 
spirit on the other side of that thin film which is all that separates the 
seen from the unseen, earth from heaven ? That material law implies, 
with inevitable logic, the existence of a Supreme Intelligent Will 
which enacted it ; and it suggests a similar continuity of beneficence 
and wisdom in the unknown law of spirit, but it can do nothing more. 
It is mute upon the means of Grace, it is all but mute upon the Hope 
of Glory. Bright and significant as are the lights of the Southern 
Cross, it is reserved not for them, but for the lights which stream 
from Calvary, to illuminate the world on the other side of that thin 
film. 

And much of what may be said of the result of recent astronomical 
research applies in a still higher degree to her younger sister. In 
geology, I, for one, recognise pot the antagonist of the Chriatiao biXh^ 
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but by far tbe most ancient of tbe proplictic books. Its proplieciea ar€ 
engraved upon the rocks by tlie finger of the Creator. What meant, 
for instance, those primsBvnl storehouses of granite, and marble, and 
iron, and coal, and those later deposits of flint, and lime, and clay? 
Were they not a prophecy of the future advent of some intelligent 
being, who, through the aid of such materials, was to go forth and 
subdue the earth, and in due time measure the heavens and decipher 
the material constitution of the stars? Can you not now perceive, 
how the slow rising of strata upon strata was, after all, tlie mag- 
nificent prolepsis, the sure anticipation that at last there would bo 
placed upon the earth a creature endued with marvellous genius to 
build, from the materials of those strata, houses surpassing in varied 
beauty, even the abodes built by God for lower creatures, to whom 
he gave no genius to invent, and no hands to build intelligently for 
themselves? It is herein that I read some part, at least, of tbe 
natural theology of the rocks. 

When I was a child, with fond amazement I thought, as other 
children thought, that I read in the first page of my Bible, how, at the 
bidding of the Divine Word, suddenly there started into existence the 
earth and the creatures that are thereon, clad in an instant, in the 
perfection of their beauty. Thus reading, it was mine to wonder and 
adore! What if I now learn with a higher wisdom, given of God, or 
if I suspect, from a deeper intuition, that in those earlier pages of my 
Bible, the Divine Father is gently leading his child by the hand, and 
is teaching him, by the vision of a beautiful picture, as much as 
a child can understand; and had reserved for future years, and for 1113 
child's greater strength, some clearer revelations of the truth ? Well, 
thus interpreting tlie written word, I shall wonder still, and I shall 
adore with a wiser adoration. Perhaps, too, this may teach me that I 
have yet much to learn, and much that I little suspect, and now have 
no strength to bear, in the true interpretation of the Father's words. 
And herein, also, I may properly recall to mind how He who came to 
live among men, as the manifeAration of His Father to mankind, in a 
like wisdom and a like gentleness of spirit, called his disciples aside 
and expounded all things unto them as they were able to bear it. 

The time compels me now to omit much that I had hoped to say on 
the unnecessary fears with which some excellent but timid Christians 
are too apt to regard the progress of the other divisions of natural 
science. I will only add, that the Beneficent Father of us all endues 
some of his creatures with a bright intellect and a piercing genius as 
gifts — as gifts which He holds them responsible rightly and diligently 
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to use, and the results and inspiratioDS of which He holds the rest of 
us responsible, loyally and thankfully t6 accept. It may be, that some 
men have abused these gifts of Genius and Intellect, and so far have 
turned their glory to their shame. To their own master they stand 
or they fall. It may be that some other men have regarded these 
gifts with a grave suspicion, and have branded their possessors with 
no good name. Nevertheless, to stay the throbbings of this genius, 
to destroy the aspirations of this intellect, is an impossibility in effect^ 
and a sacrilege in attempt. To consecrate them both to the good of 
man, and to the glory of God, is among the noblest prerogatives of an 
intelligent creature. 

Like my eloquent predecessor, my lot also has been cast among the two 
worlds of the students of science and the students of theobgy, I have 
never yet had occasion to enquire among which rank are to be found 
the truer or the worthier men, and the intuitioiis of love have made 
me unconscious of the difficulty of a divided allegiance. Elsewhere I 
have expressed my conviction, and I here repeat it, that the course of 
science and the course of theology are, throughout the brief continu- 
ance of this mortal scene, essentially independent of each other, and 
sensibly parallel: they cannot in this world, cross; ultimately they 
meet in Him who is the absolute truth. Forming, then, my con- 
clusions from the experience of what is behind me, and from the 
hopes inspired by what is before me, I believe that in the vista 
of time, man redeemed, will, with an intellect and a moral being, 
sanctified by the spirit of God, proceed onwards and onwards, even as 
asymptote to the Divine. I believe it because Christ took the man- 
hood into God, and the only natural home for such a being must be 
nigh to the bosom and the throne of the Most High. Because I 
believe the Prophets, I am sure that in God's own good time the earth 
will be filled with the knowledge of the Lord; and because I believe 
the Gospel of His Son, I am sure that man will one day be filled with 
all the fullness of God, 



The Bcv. Jambs B. Mozlby, B.D. (YicaT of Old Shoreham), then read the fol- 
lowing paper :— There \& a current assertion relating to the existence of a Moral 
and Personal Deity, that the argument from nature for this truth Is weak, and 
that the professed proof of It Is taken from theological metaphysics. I will 
offer one or two considerations on this point. 
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It may be admitted, then, that the existence of the human soul clears up many 

quKstiOtti tfe^cctrrig th6 Deity which were not fully decided when we had only 

e*ki*Bral nature before us. For example, as rejcards the question of dcs!g:ii— we 

undoubtedly see aplastic poorer at work in nature before we takethobumai 

soul into consideration; but is this power intelligent or designing? We are 

involved in some perplexity. Mere material law is methodical in its operatioas, 

as in the case of crystals. Where do we get that plain evidence of an cad btjyxtd 

the apparatus itself, an object which is ulterior to the physical framework with 

which it is connected, which is the test of true design In nature T The answer 

is in all sentient life in its degree ; but certlilnly the highest evidence <*f siwh an 

ulterior end, Whieh throwe all other evidence almost into the shade, ii^ tiie komu 

soul. That stands in such bold relief to the bodily structure belonging to it, m 

the end if thai structure ; the final cause is declared with such an overpowering 

light, the purpose shines forth with such indubitable clearness and consplcnooi- 

ness, that the conclusion is irresistible ; that power whicli constrtftCed'thU body 

in order to the existence of myself— an intelligent being— mn*t b^ itoelf ta- 

telligent. 

Again, has the Deity will ? On this question, too, we are much In the dirk 
till we come to the human soul, which speaks and says : — ** I have will, therefore 
that power which constructed this bodily apparatus for my existence has will too." 
Again, Vb the Deity moral ? Here we are entirely in the dark before we come to 
the hnman soul, which says, ^ I am moral, therefore," &c. In a word, He wlto 
thus obviously and elaborately provides for a moral and personal exisleiiee, 
must Himself be a moral and personal Deity. 

It must, therefore, be admitted that man, or the human soul, is the revelation 
of Grod in nature. Prior to this spiritual fact in nature, the mechanical system 
of nature 'reveals a First Cause of some kind, but it does not Speak to the 
character of that Cause, whether He is Intelligent, moral, and has will. We 
are groping in the dark amid the beginnings and primordia of things before 
nature interprets itself, and decides as to the i^haracter of Its First Caiiae. Bat 
when we arrive at man or the human soul, the authorship of nature comes oat 
like a disclosed secret, a light breaks forth which fills all space, which illnmi- 
nates the whole fabric of the physical universe, and which reveals the moral 
source and ^d of nature. Of man it may hie said, that not only as iifvestlgatinf 
man, but t!hat as man, he is the InterptlBter of nature; *- • 

But is this proof of a moral Deity, as distinguished from law or plastic power, 
a metaphysical argument ? Undoubtedly it is, if for convenience sake we 
choose to call one part of nature metaphysical ; but let us, as we havei a right 
to do, claim the term physical for all nature, and has not the human soul a place 
in physics ? Is the instinct of any brute, any insect, to rank as part of natore, 
and is the instinct of man — viz., his soul — not to rank as such ? In physical 
treatises the instincts of animals are invariably treated as just as much a part 
of physics as their bodies ; the two are on a par as physical facts. And ihe soul 
is the instinct of man. We know, indeed, that the soul will one day exist out 
of this physical universe ; but so long as it is tn it, it is as plainly a part of it 
as the Instinct of an ant or bee. The thelstic argument, then, from the human 
boul is derived from something which is an element of this physical world ; an 
instinct, a life, a power, an insight, an energy, going on in it, provided for by it, 
imbedded in the very centre of this whole physical apparatus. The great user 
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of nature, the head and summit of nature, the rational soul which inhabits 
nature and reigns in nature, belongs to nature as much as the mechanical laws 
of natnre. It is a part of physics taken as a whole. That marvellous spiritual 
insertion in this physical world is yet one of the contents of that world. We 
look down from the height of our own reason upon a vast shadowy scene below 
of blind and groping instinct ;— instinct which may be called subterranean, its 
processes are so dark, so hidden from itself, so unconscious ; — a maze of motions 
in all shapes and figures, following tame and homely or wild and eccentric 
linea, but all going on in rigid grooves, between invisible walls which bound the 
Tision ; all the movements of a deaf, dumb, and blind spirit which does not 
perceive, which does not think, which does not direct itself. All brute life has 
this sad impress stamped even on its liveliest play and action, that it does not 
know what it is doing. From this animal instinct in all its stages, the leap is 
so sudden and immense to the human instinct, with its inward light of self- 
consciousness, and all its other glorious perceptions and faculties, that we ibi^^t 
that that mental force which is so wpremt in nature, is still tin nature, and that 
it does not cease to be a ]pari of nature, because it is the highest part This 
enormous and prodigious instinct, which is so different from the other instincts 
as to look miraculous, is still within the system — though a spiritual insertion in 
it, still in it ; — the property of an inhabitant of nature, a tenant of a physical 
frame, — an animal — man. The First Cause of this whole physical appa»ratus 
has connected this apparatus with the human soul ; and it is all one system, 
the physical kosmos which encloses and the spiritual life which is enclosed. 

When, therefore, it is asserted that the argument from nature for a moral 
and personal Deity is weak, it may be replied that this assertion is only made 
true by robbing the argument from nature of its principal contents. The 
human soul does not come under the head of metaphysics only, but is a part 
of physics or nature taken as a whole. But if, upon the plea of its being a 
metaphysical element in the question, it is excluded from a place in the argu- 
ment ffom nature; if the spiritual is extracted from nature, before we are 
allowed to argue /rom nature, the natural argument for a God may well become 
weak. We reduce it then simply to an argument from methodical matter, from 
nsechanical adjustments; and thus narrowed and reduced, no wonder if the argu- 
ment from nature proves only a mechanical Deity. 

I am aware, indeed, that this is only a question of what head a particular 
argument comes under ; and that the human soul is the same premiss, under 
whatever head it may be placed ; but I do not think the question therefore 
unimportant. For the practical influence which an argument has upon the 
mind, a great deal depends upon division. An arbitrary division excludes some 
great premiss from an area and enclosure in which it would have striking 
weight, banishes it from the field before our eyes, ostracises it, removes to some 
distant quarter in which it is thrown entirely upon its own isolated strength 
instead of having all the aid of a familiar and recognised surrounding. 80 if 
we make the great theistic argument nature, the theistic evidence of the human 
soul is plainly disadvantaged, if it is not allowed to come under the head of 
nature. As a metaphysical premiss only, it is deprived of a certain matter-of- 
fact aspect and bearing which it possesses as a physical. ** Important in its 
plaea, hot aa pari of the argument,*' is the reply to a proof which does not come 
nndet a main heading: **w€ are arguing from nature: jfou are introducing 
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metaphysics." A premiss that is shut out of a great trunk argument fares like 
an incidental visitor, to whom we say, " Presently,— I will attend to yon by and 
by." As soon as ever a man has handed over some point to metaphysics, he 
thinks he has entirely got rid of it ; that he need not give himself any further 
trouble abont it ; that it is removed to a region of shadows. But remove miod 
or soul from its technical head of metaphysics, and place under its reed head of 
nature, and then we have at once two great facts of nature before us. All soul 
says of itself, '* I will " and ** I ought ;" and these two facts re-act by a neces- 
sary law of thought upon the character of the Divine Being. It is quite tine 
that both of these are mysteries. It is trne no one knows what ** ought" 
means, no one has deciphered, no mortal key ever will decipher, that unfathom- 
able enigma. Ko one knows what "will "is, its source or basis; that, too, is 
an inaccessible secret. But it would be the greatest mistake in philosophy to 
say that mysteries cannot be facts. With the innate impreaiions of " will " and 
" ought " all nature vibrates ; all history is founded on them ; they are inherent 
in us ; rooted in us ; no human being can shake them off. When a man has 
deliberately, and with choice before him, done a wrong act, can that man reallj 
make himself think that he could not have done the right one ? He cannot 
It is an impossibility of nature. Can he cast off the sense of right and wrong ? 
That, too, is an impossibility of nature. These impressions of ''will** and 
** ought" are as plain, as obvious, as conspicuous facts of nature — of physics in 
the large sense, as electricity or the circulation of the blood And with these 
two facts within us, we cannot by a necessary law of thonght rest in a God who 
does not respond to them. If there is no God, there is no mortd God ; bat if 
there is a God of some kind (as science admits), and the only question is what 
kind, that question is settled by these facts. 

Now to bring these remarks to bear upon one particular point. 

Scientific men sometimes appeal to an inward certainty which they feel, as to 
the impossibility of any interruption of the order of nature. They do not pro- 
fess to give the reason of this idea; they^nly say they are possessed by it ; 
that it is an intuition, a forcible impression, which grows by conversance with 
nature and insight into her laws. Now, with respect to such an impression as 
this I would remark, (1) that it is well known as a truth of human nature, and 
one of wide application, and attaching to all kinds of subjects — that nothing 
does produce a stronger sense of certainty in men's minds than forcible impres- 
sions for which they can give no Veason. It is curious that the instant yon 
begin to reason, in a certain sense you begin to doubt. The element of doubt is 
introduced. If you allege a reason for a thing, the question of proportion im- 
mediately arises — is it reason enough ; is the premiss strong enough to support 
the conclusion. But if you have no premiss, and no reason, the whole element 
of doubt which arises from this source is avoided. There is such a multitude of 
examples of this species of certainty which arises simply from forcible im- 
pression, that they may be said to compose a chapter in the history of the 
human mind; nor is there any fact which experience teaches more strongly 
than that for the absolute sense of certainty there is nothing like being without 
a reason. Not, however, that I would exclude all forcible impressions, which 
arc unable to give a complete account of themselves from philosophy ; or say 
that because men have them absurdly, men may not sometimes have them 
wisely ; but I would only remind those who possess such impressions that the 
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imagination simnlates reason with wonderful snccess, and htUi liil extraordinary 
power in making the Tiew it suggests look like the only possible reality, and 
any other appear like a fiction. It is the special effect of forcible impressions 
which the imagination produces, that it seems unnatural and artificial to resist 
them ; that imagination looks like reason, and reason like imagination. Human 
nature is operated on by mighty currents, which carry it in different directions ; 
nor can science or philosophy, any more than action, be conducted without 
such impulses. Which current shall we trust ourselves to ? What is imagina- 
tion and what is reason within us ? The appeal must be to our whole natnre,-r 
for nature as a whole corrects the impetus of particular movements. (2) I 
would remark with great respect, and knowing that the liability is shared by 
other departments of knowledge as well, that physical science is capable — if I 
may dare to say such a thing— of breeding crotchets. A curious attitude of 
opposition to common sense is, I say, noticeable as an occasional feature of the 
scientific mind, rising up at sudden turns. It is a phenomenon to be attended 
to. We speak of poetry, romance, religious enthusiasm generating strange 
fancies ; but nothing can exceed the odd and unaccountable convictions which 
science sometimes takes up. Can there, «. ^., be found a more curious quarrel 
with common sense than that antipathy which some scientific schools, especially 
the French school, entertain to the idea of design in nature, so thrust upon ns 
by nature ? The vindication of physical causes caii hardly be considered as 
more than a decent disguise for this grotesque prejudice of science ; because it 
is so obvious that physical causes can produce a chaos just as much as they can 
produce a harmony or system ; that they are common to arrangement and dis- 
order, and therefore cannot in themselves account for arrangement. Again, 
take the strange antipathy of one great inductive school to the idea of intuitive 
or necessary truth ; everything with them is induction — even truths of mathe- 
matics, even truths of arithmetic. That two and three make five has been 
'* invariably observed ;** in no single instance have we seen them produce any 
other number. It is what is called a " completed induction " — t. e., as far as our 
opportunities of observation go ; but not necessary ; and if I understand Mr. 
Mill aright, he thinks it conceivable that in one of the heavenly bodies the 
result might be different. These curious scientifically generated points of view, 
these eccentric products of the scientific mind, show that science has, as a 
mental pursuit, its faulty habits, and that it can breed its own class of preju- 
dices — 1.6., forcible aspects of things, caught in the first instance by the mind 
in peculiar junctures, and angles of thought ; and then permanently stamped 
npon the intellect. (8) I would remark respecting this forcible impression 
as to the impossibility of an interruption of the order of nature, that scientific 
men are in this instance doing what they generally disclaim doing — theologis- 
ing : for unquestionably this is a theological conclusion ; it affects the nature 
and the power of the Deity. Their general posture is that of claiming the 
right to investigate facts, without being interfered with by theology ; and there 
is justice in this claim ; but here they leave the position of physical investiga- 
tors, and diverge from the discovery of facts, to drawing a theological conclusion 
from them. (4) But, lastly, scientific men are not only theologising in this 
instance, but theologising altogether prematurely ; they are judging about the 
Deity before they have a revelation of Him. The mechanical laws of nature 
do not of themselves reveal Him ; man alone is the revelation of God. Let it 
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be granted, then, that a person might argue from the material and mtduuHeal 
laws of nature taken by themselres to the inYiolability of the latri of nttwe. 
Allow him to say, looking simply to these laws, " I do not eatch here tcaj gttmfie 
of a power which can interrupt nature : I see motion, orderly motftn^-bvi %hat 
motion does not hint at anything irhieh can stop it : I must regard, Hh etefofe , 
this as an alien, arbitrary idea, and gratuitous fiction of the mind." - Bnt has be 
in these laws the whole of nature before him ? No ; he omits the human seel, 
which has a distinct, a strong and vigorous argument of Its own on thia etibjeet 
All soul, being conscious of will itself, declares for a Deity with will, upon 
which an interrupting power necessarily follows; and soul, as has heeniaid, 
is a fact in nature ; its consciousnesses are facts in nature. This, whidi ii 
disdainfully called the '* old theological argument for miraclea,** It theological 
only in Its conclusion ; its premises are, in the true sense, physleaL 

It must be obsenred that scientific men are by the order of their task and 
pursuit placed at a disadvantage with respect to a theological conclotlon from 
nature — for this reason. A mechanical First Cause does not intemipt nature, 
|>ecause it has no will ; man, as I have said, reveals a will in natore, a monl 
power. It is therefore not from the mechanical beginning^ and elements of 
nature, but from the user and the end of n'ature — Man ; it Is from the| splritnal 
life in nature that we obtain the idea of a First Cause that can intermpt nature. 
But, this being the case, scientific men have by the veiy order of their pursuit 
to do with the beginnings of nature and not with the end, with the tteehaaletl 
and not with the spiritual power in nature. They see the grand edifiea, as It 
were, upside down, they look away from cAeniM/t^es, from man, fhnn aonl, fiwa 
mind, to matter, to mechanism, to material law. They look in a direction iriilcb 
is dictated by the very investigating purpose of their occupation itself, but 
which has still the inherent defect of setting nature in a wrong position before 
them. They look at nature, indeed, with their mind, with the rational aonl, but 
working with it as an instrument, not contemplating it as an object ; as the eye 
sees other things, but not itself, the soul overlooks itself in its survey of the 
universe. This is an attitude essential for the purpose of investigation, but an 
artificial and inverted one for the view of nature. It is the higher part of 
nature which interpi^ts the lower. Nature ascends from matter to its head and 
vertex — man ; and we ought to look at it in the direction of its ascent, from its 
base to its summit, like a building, not reversely away from its vertex to its 
mechanical base. This is the upside-down position of nature In the inocess of 
phjTsical analysis ; which process therefore, however the fault may admit of 
being corrected, in itself puts man at a disadvantage with respect to the Idea of 
nature as a whole. It is like the case of some peculiar occupation which may 
be necessary for the community, but which disadvantages those employed in it, 
in some particular organ or function. Perpetual conversance with beginniflgs 
operates in this way. An incorrect attitude which is assumed for -a special 
purpose, and thrown aside afterwards, does no harm, but It is injurious if it 
becomes the habitual position of the mind. He who looks ahot^t to the 
mechanics of nature will never see a Ood there : he looks far off, and does not 
see what is close to him — the evidence of a God which is within him. 

The Very Key. Jambs Btrnb, D. D. iDem 'of CUmferty,^! hopa I shall 
not be deemed presumptuous in offering to make a few observations on the 
present subject to this i^eat aasembly, and I hope that I shall be listened 
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to more patientlj than I was when I last addresAed the Congress. Nothing 
can be more deplorable than the separation between scientific men and theu- 
logiana which has been so forcibly brought before ns by Professor #eUett iathat 
paper which has made ns all prouder of falm than erer, as an trishman and an 
Irish Churchman, l^et that separation is natural; for there seemi to be in 
seienee or in scientific men at the present day a tendeney towards athelstfa. 
This is the momentous controversy which is erer becoming more pressing as the 
great question of the age ; and I would ask leare to make a few remarks in 
reference to the present bearing of science on the two great points of the exist- 
ence of God and of His present action. 

On such points it is essential to distinguish between what science itself says, 
and what some men of science may be led to say ; for these two utterances 
possess for us very different degrees of importance. Nothing could be more 
trying to our faith than that it should be contradicted by any regularly 
established conclusion of science ; but there need be no trial to our faith In the 
scepticism of scientific men, for in general an exclusire derotion to one subject 
unfits the mind for cultiratlng and appreciating other subjects of a different 
kind. 

What, then, does science say as to the existence of Qod ? The utmost that It 
is eren alleged to say is, that the existence 0/ God is a question outside its 
prorlnce. Inductive science, in its boldest utterances, only affirms that the 
existence of God cannot be proved by scientific methods ; and that, for twb 
reasona^first, because no causation in the system of the world can furnish such 
a parallel for the production of the whole as would bring the origin ^f natnre 
within the reach of scientific induction ; and, secondly, because it is required by 
the logic of induction that the cause assigned for a phenomenon shall be a 
vera emua — 1. e»y a cause already known to exist. But though the marks of 
design in nature may not enable us to establish the existence of God as a com'^ 
plete scientific induction, they are abundantly sufficient to warrant a probable 
inference sure enough for all the purposes of life. And this is not denied when 
seienee says that the question is outside its province. Science, then, is not 
atheistic. It denies not, even in its most startling dicta, the existence of God, 
bnt only the possibility of establishing His existence as a scientific truth. Nor 
is seienee, in tills respect, in the least degree at variance with religion. The 
tmths of religion are not matter of demonstration, but objects of faith. And 
with reference to the existence of God, the Bible says expressly that it H ** by 
faith we nnderstand that the worlds were framed by the word of God.** On 
this subject^ therefore, science and Scripture are ft one. 

Kor do the discoveries of science even tend to deny the existence of God. 
Mot though it were proved that all the past changes In our globe, and all the 
snecessions of living beings with which it has been peopled, were due to the 
nniform action of the present laws of nature ; for all this would never touch the 
question of the origin of nature, but only trace the successions of its operations. 
If, Indeed, science could reduce all the laws of nature to one or two laws of 
snch simplicity that we could not conceive them to be otherwise than they are, 
then necessity might take the place of design, and we should lose the traces of 
creative wisdom. But in the present aspect of science such a supposition Is 
utterly chimerical. There is, therefore, not even a symptom of danger that 
•cience, as she carries on her great work of analysing nature and unlocking itf 
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glorious secrets, shall ever efface the footsteps of the Creator, or silence the 
voice with which nature tells of God. 

Bat though science thus leaves the foundation of religion untouched and 
undisturbed, an exclusive devotion to physical science may warp the mind into 
an atheistic tendency. For to the votary of science all other knowledge except 
scientific knowledge may lose its value ; and by him what is beyond the reach 
of science may come to be regarded as beyond the reach of knowledge. To him, 
too, conversant with natural law, all else may become incredible ; and as he 
traces into the remotest past the vast chain of natural causation, it may become 
in his view infinite, having no first cause at alL These, however, are only the 
false judgments formed on one class of subjects by minds preoccupied with 
another ; and such aberrations of scientific thought should neither surprise nor 
disturb us. 

As to the present action of (xod, the aspect of science may seem more 
threatening. And this is quite as cardinal a point in religion as the existence 
of God. Indeed, the denial of His present action is nearly equivalent to the 
denial of His existence. It makes not much difference whether we reject the 
being of God altogether or banish him as an active Being to the first beginning 
of time; bowing Him out of His own creation, with many acknowledgments of 
the wisdom of the laws which He imposed on nature, but which thenceforward 
were to operate undisturbed by any act of His. Prayer is impossible if we do 
not hope that Gk>d will act in answer to our prayer. Personal religion loses its 
essence if we do not believe in the actual infiuences of Divine grace. And, con- 
sequently, to deny the present action of God is to give up the very life of religion 
in the soul. 

Now, on this great question, what does science say ? Science says that she 
has explored a considerable portion of nature, and that everywhere she has 
found the uniform action of natural law. But what, then, is her inference as to 
the parts of nature yet unexplored ? The scientific inference is, that in these, 
too, the action of natural law must be supposed to be undisturbed, unless where 
distinct reasons exist for expecting Divine interference and for regarding the 
circumstances as essentially different from any which science has investigated. 
But are there not such special reasons for expecting God to interfere on behalf 
of man, in order to promote his welfare ? Is not the very constitution of man's 
nature ground for hoping that God will actively befriend him with special help? 
He alone of God's creatures has that spiritual perspective, whereby, amid all the 
irregularity and turmoil of seeming chance, he yet sees the great outlines of the 
Supreme ruling over all. He alone has those deep yearnings and movements of 
the soul towards God, which, though fitful and transient, stirring mysteriously, 
perhaps in sorrow, perhaps in sin, yet like the dreamy glimpses of a lost home 
in one who has been carried in his childhood from affluence to degradation, tell 
him that heaven is his home and that God is his father. This, not to speak of 
the particular evidences of the doctrines of grace, is ground for looking to God 
for help and protection ; a species of practical proof in which we instinctively 
acquiesce, that for the promotion of human welfare, man may come to God in 
the humble trust that God will meet him with active aid and.bounty. 

He who made man to look to Him as a father, thereby invites man to do so ; 
and the invitation is pregnant with promise of succour. That promise must be 
supposed to be fulfilled, till science can so explain the fortunes of man as to show 
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that they are wholly the refrnlt of natural law, even when God's Child cries to Ilim 
for help. But this science cannot do ; for the welfare of man is a result of which 
she does not, and perhaps never shall, understand all the natural causes. 
Science cannot pronounce on the interposition of Divine grace, its presence or 
ahsence comes not within her view till all natural action has been first explained. 
But, meanwhile, what science does not see, the man of science, with a scepticism 
which science does not warrant, is tempted to deny.* 

* The only essential difference between miracles and the interpositions of Divine grace is one 
which arises from their respective objects. The former are interferences patent to sense, because 
their object is to be signs. The latter are interferences withdrawn from obsenrations. because 
their object is help, and help may be given without disturbing the observed uniformity of nature* 
which, for many intelligible reasons, is important to be maintained. 



THE CHURCH, AND THE PERIODICAL LITERARTURE 

OF THE DAY. 

The Venerable William Lee, D.D. (Archdeacon of Dublin)^ read 
the following paper: — The future historian, when dwelling on the in- 
tellectual activity of the nineteenth century, must assuredly devote no 
little attention to its periodical literature. There is no more remarkable 
characteristic of the times in which we live than the growth of this 
literature, of which the extent is such that to peruse the monthly maga- 
zines merely, or even the quarterly reviews published in our own lan- 
guage, would exceed the power of the most indefatigable reader — not to 
speak of what issues weekly or daily from the press, and excluding 
periodicals in foreign languages.* Among the subjects treated of in tho 
vast range of this literature questions relating to religion have, of late 
years, assumed a continually increasing prominence. Within a com- 
paratively recent period, moreover, a large proportion of this literature 
has adopted a tone of hostility, if not to the very idea of Christianity, 

* According to Mitchell's Newspaper Press Directory for 1865, the number of 
joamals alone published in the United Kingdom was, at that date, 1271* Referring 
to a Leipzig Catalogue for 1862 (Hiibner's Deutscher Zeitungs-KcUalog) I find the 
number of Periodicals of all kinds, daily, weekly, &c., set down at 2700 for 
Germany ; and for the neighbouring countries (" den angrenzendcn Landem") at 
2400. 
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ftt least to lAl that is positive or deAnite in Christianitj. Hence 
arises at once the importance of the subject which I have Uie 
honour of bringing podiBr your jnptice— ^"Tlie Qhu^h .,afl4 ^1^ 
Periodical JLitfirature of the Pay." , In a certain seose, thc^.x^l^tio^in 
Mrbich the Church is thus placed may be termed novelriaasmuclLasthe 
two facts to which I have just adverted — via., the great development of 
periodical literature,, ^nd the attitude, assun^ed by it tp^ard^re^gion, 
are peculiar to the time in which we live. Peculiar, as I have said, in 
a certain sepse : for, in the case of the latter of these two fcicts» we 
have one aspect merely of. a relation which almost includes the whole 
work and mission of the Church — her relation to the world and the 
warfare which she must wage against the world. No greater change 
has been brought about during the last 200 years than that which is 
here presented to us. The Periodical, properly so called, has been 
developed gradually from the serial publications with which the names 
of Addison, and Steele, and Johnson are connected ; * but the modern 
newspaper has attained its present character somewhat per saUum, 
Of late years, especially, the newspaper has more and more invaded 
the province of the periodical proper. As the monthly magazines 
have, to a certain extent, supplanted the quarterlies, so the weekly 
newspapers and serials are by degrees encroaching upon the month- 
lies, and now form the connecting link which brings all— from the six- 
shilling quarterly to the penny journal — under the comnion class of 
periodical literature. 

Let us for a moment examine what the exact function is which 
is performed by the modern newspaper or serial. I hope to notice, 
ere I conclude, a fai* higher end which journalists and essayists should 
aim at. 

A modern newspaper or serial is, for the most part, no more than a 
a machinery for reducing to method, and rendering, as it were, articu- 
late, the confused utterances of what is called public opinion. When 
any publication of this kind commands a large circulation, we may, as 
a rule, be pretty sure that the section of society which reads it has 
adopted this particular newspaper or serial as the exponent of its own 

* The fint periodical in the character of a Review was the Journal des Savant 
begun in 1663. Lord Macanlaj obserres that in 1685 '^nothing like the London 
daily paper of onr time existed, or could exist." Indeed his account of the newspaper 
of that day seems almost a transscript of the account which scholars have collected 
fjrom Cicero ai^4 Tacitus and Suetonius, of the Acta Diuma at Rome under the 
flmpirQ, the first appearanoe of which dates as far back as the later period of the 
Eepublic 
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opinionB ; and the journal thus adopted must, in its turn, lay, what a 
certain namher of people like so much to have said, that they will bay 
whatever says it for them.* The periodical press is thus a sort of 
mirror, which reflects the yarious shades of jpopular sentiment ; and^ 
among the opinions thus reflected, each political or religions party 
recognises its own particular creed. In a word, the often chaotic, but 
yet actually existing, tendencies and thoughts and beliefli of the public 
mind are thus translated into the language of leading articles, or essays, 
or those heterogeneous contributions which may be classed under cor- 
respondence. Now, there are many streams of thought which proceed 
from different sources, from this or that section of society. But over 
and above them all, and embracing them all, there is one great current 
of public opinion which bears on its surface the tokens that tell us 
what is the temper of the age. No thoughtful man can be ignorant of 
what that temper is. Tiint modern form of atheistic materialism 
known as the " Positive Philosophy " — it has been not untruly said— ^ 
** is being every day more and more clearly perceived to be the great 
battle-field of modern philosophic and social controversy.''t Parallel 
with this tendency (one^mny add, as but one aspect of it) **the notion 
of an enthusiasm of humanity, without devotion to a personal Gk>d, . . 
is threatening us in much more diffusion than the inattentive reader 
of newspapers and periodicals would suppose.**} All such tendencies 
and notions, embodied in smart and telling periods, and propounded 
with that " conceit of certainty** which marks the journalism of the 
day, constitute that form of antagonism which the Church has now to 
encounter, and which, as I have said, is but the modern aspect of a 
strife which she has never been released from maintaining against 
the worid. The difference consists merely in the form which that 
antagonism assumes. If the Church of these latter days has hadtp 
encounter the spirit of a Voltaire and a Strauss, the primitive Church 
had to encounter the spirit of a Lucian and a Celsus. In the struggle 
maintained against the religious errors which marked the growth and 
progress of Scholasticism and Mysticism, we discern, under forms 
peculiar to their age, the prelude of the controversy between the 
Church and the Rationalistic and Pantheistic tendencies of our time- 
tendencies of which periodical literature is gradually becoming the 
recognised exponent. 

It is only within a comparatively recent period that public opinion 

t- 

* See The Contemporary Review, January, 186S, p. 96. 

t Fortnightly Review, Maj, 1868, p. 483. 

X Contemporary Review, February, 1868, p. 266. J 
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has begun to speak in accents unfriendly to religion, through the 
medium of newspapers and serials. Now-a-days one can scarcely 
take up a magazine or a journal that does not contain a refer- 
ence, in one form or another, to some topic in which the Church 
is interested — be the theme more or less grave, more nearly or more 
remotely touching upon some fundamental docrine of the faith. When 
religious questions were discussed in the pages of our periodical litera- 
ture during its golden age, no one can fairly maintain that the tone 
assumed was hostile to the Church — I mean the days when Wilson and 
De Quincy represented the magazines; when Jeflfrey and Macanlay on 
the one hand, and Southey and Walter Scott on the other, represented 
the quarterlies. Then, and for a long time previously — ^I am speak- 
ing, you will remember, solely of serial literature, not of isolated books 
or single pamphlets — the floating scepticism of the time was limited to 
the indistinct and partial utterances of private society. Now, on the 
contrary, the tendencies and opinions which I have referred to are to 
be found embodied and openly professed in periodicals and newspapers. 
To this modem expression of the world's hostility to Revelation may, 
with perfect truth, be applied the words of Bishop Butler, speaking of 
the manner in which the evidences of Christianity were resisted in his 
day: '*It is obvious how much advantage the nature of this evidence 
gives to those persons who attack Christianity, especially in conversa- 
tion. For it is easy to show, in a short and lively manner, that such 
and such things are liable to objection, that this and another thing is 
of little weight in itself; but impossible to show, in like manner, the 
united force of the whole argument in one view."* 

How, then, is the Church to grapple with her old foe under his 
new face? There are evidently but two courses which can here 
be pursued : — The one, that of the authoritative suppression of 
freedom of discussion on religious topics; the other, that of calmly 
accepting the situation, and, while we deplore the fact that a scep- 
tical tone of thought should prevail, inviting the expression of that 
thought, rather than seeking to drown its utterance. The former 
of these alternatives has been dogmatically sanctioned by the Church 
of Rome. As nearly as possible ^v^ years ago — September 1863 — 
a Church Congress was held at Munich. On the last day of that 
year the Pope addressed a brief to the Archbishop of Munich 
with reference to the Congress ; the design of the brief being to 
reduce the practical recognition of the distinction between dogma 

•Mfia/o^, Part II., ch. 7. 
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and opinion to the smallest possible limits. The effects of this brief 
were ere long exhibited in England by the fate of the Home and 
Foreign Review, which came to a close with an article entitled ^* Con- 
flicts with Rome." The writer of this article, Sir John Acton, there 
observes that the conduct of a review differs from the authorship of an 
isolated book. '' The periodical iteration," he remarks, ** of rejected 
propositions would amount to insult and defiance, and would probably 
provoke more definite measures." To the Home and Foreign Review 
*' silence and forbearance had for a time been conceded, but this is the 
case no longer. . . Warned by the language of the brief, I will not 
challenge a conflict which would only deceive the world into a belief 
that religion cannot be harmonised with all that is right and true in 
the progress of the present age. But I will sacrifice the existence of 
the Review to the defence of its principles."* The Papal brief was 
followed up by the famous Encyclical and Syllabus of December 1864, 
in which freedom of discussion is censured, as well as the *' erroneous 
opinion" that the members of a society are at liberty ** to publish any 
of their ideas by word of mouth, by the press, or in any other way"— 
a proposition which, the Dublin Review\ declares " all Catholics are 
required to regard as reprobated, proscribed, and condemned." The 
temper of mind which the adoption of this course must naturally tend 
to foster, if not create, I cannot describe better than in words by which 
a writer in the Westminster Review for last April (p. 842) seeks to 
represent things as they are with us — '' Already nnbelief may be heard 
expressing a courteous dissent, or breaking out into abrupt defiance, 
or whispering with timorous hesitation a half hearted No. In literary 
or scientific circles, among men eminent for philosophic thought, among 
politicians, among theologians, where women gather or men meet, 
freedom of thought and freedom of speech are more common than com- 
placent orthodoxy dreams. The amount of suppressed scepticism is 
incalculable." Such indeed may well be conceived to be the result of 
that course which the Encyclical prescribes : but who can fairly allege, 
with the Westminster Review itself before him, that any amount of 
scepticism is *' suppressed " in our society ? It must be a very somno- 
lent orthodoxy indeed, which should dream that there exists any 
grade of unbelief to which the freedom which we yield to both thought 
and speech has not allowed unrestricted utterance. And, after all, is 
it not for the best that this should be so? More expedient far, both 
for the Church and for the world, is the open defiance, than the 

* Home and Foreign Review, 1864, vol. iv., p. 667« 
t April, 1865, p. 454. 
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whispered denial — the distinct confession of doubt, than the hypoeriti- 
cal assent to this or that dogma — the bold and outspoken aooff, ikaa the 
covert and faith-corrupting sneer. It is not the declared eneviy whom 
the Church should fear, but the pretended friend, the half-hearted 
disciple, the concealed adversary, the disingenuous dissembler. What 
ean more repress the energies of the Church at any stage of her pro- 
gress than the thought 

" Incedis per ignes 
Suppositos olneri doloso ?" 

But while the Church does not shrink from encountering the hostile 
attitude which periodical literature has of late assumed towards her, 
she may on her side claim that the contest shall be conducted with 
fairness, that the warfare shall be carried on on equal terms. Mow 
the terms are not equal, so long as the assaults of newspapers and serials 
are shrouded under the veil of anonymous, or, as some prefer to call 
it, unsigned writing. With the increase of science and education on 
every side, the influence of periodical literature must continue to 
spread ; but, while the legitimate influence of that literature may be 
fully and entirely recognised and welcomed, there is, surely, no 
interest, whether in Church or State, that can be served when that 
influence is upheld by means which are illegitimate. The legitimate 
influence of periodical literature can be maintained solely by the force 
of truth and the weight of argument. To seek to add to this influence 
something over and above what the appeal to reason bestows, is to 
convert the freedom of the press into an absolute despotism. There is 
at present a sort of corporate power in journalism, the existence of 
which depends on the authorship of the difi*erent leading articles, or 
reviews, or letters inserted, being concealed ; — a power which would at 
once disappear were signatures enforced, whether by law or by mutual 
convention. The result of withholding their signatures is, that men 
without any qualification are thereby enabled to lay down the law on 
all subjects as dogmatically as if they uttered the embodied wisdom of 
the country. A sort of mysterious authority is thus conferred upon a 
collection of anonymous essays, not one of which should properly 
carry with it greater weight than what it derives from its own con- 
tents. According to the present system, the sentiments which an 
anonymous article conveys are taken by the mass of ordinary readers 
to be those of some infallible oracle, while they are no more than 
the fugitive opinions of the person or persons of whom the staff of 
contributors to the newspaper or serial consists. As every one knows, 
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people do not sit down to read a leading article in a critical attitude. 
Mr. Morle j observes, in the Fortnightly Review : '* A fallacy must be 
very staring indeed, to strike the mind of the average reader of news- 
papers, if we consider the hasty way in which newspapers are read. 
Therefore, what we have to contend with in a journalist is, not merely 
bis arguments, which we might answer, but his arguments and his 
position as oracle as well."* Now, this factitious authority, always 
without foundation, and frequently mischievous, depends altogether 
upon what Mr. Beresford Hope has well called *Mhe impalpable 
personification of an ideal newspaper." There is a wide distinction 
between the living journalist and the ideal journal; and the actual 
journal, as I have said, is no more than an ingenious contrivance 
for concentrating and giving expression to the various sentiments 
of the different strata of society. This question has of late years 
attracted attention. In an able paper in the Cambridge E$$ayi 
for 1858, of which the object is to point out how the profession 
of the journalist may be raised in social estimation, Mr. Beresford 
Hope upholds unsigned newspaper-writing — his advocacy, as I un- 
derstand him, being restricted to the case of newspapers. In Mr. 
A. Trollope's magazine (the St. PauVs for last May), anonymous 
writing is, on the whole, defended, but with admissions which greatly 
strengthen the opposite conclusion. Independent and vigorous writers, 
we are told, " would rather give up contributing than acknowledge 
their contributions. ... It is, however, quite consistent with 
this opinion to believe that an improved tone of journalism would 
probably be a cause, though not an effect, of a comparative rarity of 

anonymous writing Some of the offensive flippancy, 

whose existence is undeniable, would disappear News- 
papers, in short, would approach rather nearer to the higher 
type of which we have spoken ; . . . they would be written by 
men who had definite opinions, by which they were prepared to 
stand, and to take the consequences upon their reputation." The 
result is here plainly stated which all must desire to secure. Merely 
to chronicle passing events, or to utter the watchwords of a party, 
or to afford a vent for crude speculation, cannot be the highest aim 
of either a serial or a newspaper. If the instruction of mankind, in 
any sense of the words, is to be the object of periodical literature, it 
must not' content itself with the humble part of echoing public opinion 
or repeating' popular pcejudice. And this consideration' ai oiice set's 
aside the only argumentative plea which can be urged in defence of 

♦ September, 1867, p. 292. 
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anonymous writing. In reply to the wish that articles should be 
signed, because men would then be able to know their value, it is said 
with offhand dogmatism — " Put the painter's name to the picture, that 
we may tell whether it is a good one." This answer entirely ignores 
the fact that an article may subserve the purpose of instruction : it 
assumes that each reader is qualified to judge of the performance, and 
to test the logic of the journalist. What lesson so profitable for the 
art student as to be told that the picture which he looks upon is the 
work of one competent to teach, or whose guidance he may safely fol- 
low ? and it may not be irrelevant to remind those who put forward 
the argument which I have quoted, what were the feelings of a 
Reynolds when he first studied the paintings of a Raffaelle in the 
Vatican. 

In France the law requires that the author should attach Lis name 
to his contribution whether to a newspaper or a serial. The difl*ereDt 
writers assert and maintain their respective opinions on their own 
responsibility. The columns of the same journal are open to a Renan 
and a Taine, as well as to a De Broglie and a Guizot: and who can 
maintain that the influence of journalism has been thereby impaired, 
or that it has lost aught of its legitimate power ? Among ourseWes 
the practice of giving the author's name is becoming not unusual. 
The practice is very nearly general in the case of the Contemporary 
Review and o(Macmiilan*s Magazine ; and it is the fixed rule of the 
Fortnightly Review — the able exponent of Positivism, and steady 
enemy of the Church. Assuredly, when Professor Tyndall signed 
his name to an article in the Fortnightly Review* — an article both 
opposed to revealed religion and discourteous to the clergy — his hav- 
ing done so did not lead any one to study his arguments with less 
attention, or to disregard what so distinguished a philosopher had to 
sny against miracles and the efficacy of prayer. On the other hand, 
how much of its efi*ect has been lost by an admirable review which 
appeared in the Times on the 2nd of last June, entitled '* The Life 
and Work of Christ," in consequence of its author's name having been 
withheld ? 

I liave thrown out a few hints on the subject of our periodical 
literature in its relation to the Church, to which all that concerns the 

* " Keep," wrote the Professor, addressing * the theologian,' " to the region— 
not, however, exelusively yours — which is popularly known as the human heart. 
• . . . Cultivate this, if it be in you to do so. . . . But unless you come 
to her as a learner, keep away from physical nature. Here, in all frankness, I 
would declare, that at present you are ill-informed, self-deluded, and likely to 
delude others. Farewell V'^FQitn'ujhtty Review, June. 18G7, p. 6G0. 
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trne weHkre of 0oeietj ia the paranoiiBt eonMderaliom I h*¥6 sug- 
gested what appears to me to be one important safeguard against the 
growing evil resalting from the present state of that literature. That 
iliia evil esUtSt few» perhaps, will deny. To quote the words of a 
tiMHightfiil writer: — ''li ia impoasiUe to stifle the doubt whether 
that sodety eaa be going on well, in wbieh th«ne is a demaudy with a 
correlative supply to meet ft, for masses of literature, week bj week, 
of which the most striking characteristic is the success with which 
its producers have discharged their minds of feeling, faith» and 
iaMgiaatioa."' 



DISCUSSION. 

The Ber. J, BBSxnrx Claxke, M. A. (Editor of the * PiotrtBh Magazine,' * Choi' 
terbcx* ^Cfdidrm*t JPHze* ^) :— In speaking on the svbject which the Covncil of 
the Congress have assigned to me, I mnst ftnt define the somewhat narrowed 
scope which I have given to the terms of tt. 

Bj the Chnrch, I here understand the corporate comrnmiiott of the English- 
speaking branch of the Chnrch Catholic, having wide, but sttll deihiite, limtts of 
doctrine and feUowship. 

By the Periodical Literatare of the day, I here understand, not new^qper$, 
which form an important subject by themsehres, and not re v i ews, which, though 
serial in usue, are books In bulk ; but I would limit my subject rather to those 
magazines, ranging ib price from a shillfng downwards, which form so large a 
proportion of the reading both of the educated and uneducated classes of our 
land and time ; and I would try to ascertain what inffuence for good or HI these 
serials have on the spiritual work which the Church is set in the world to de ; 
and I wouM fain suggest some practical ways fn which their inffuence for evil 
may be diminished, and for good increased. 

Before referring, however, to particular groups of serials, I wouM submit that 
this form of literature may broadly be said to be injurious to persons of educa- 
tion and lieisure^ but wholesome and valuable for the tifileamed and tmleisinely 
classes. 

Looking at the magazines for the educated^ they ahnost universally aim at 
giving short, pithy, complete articles ; putting a view of a subject forward in 
clear shape and with smart writing ; making little demand on the attention, and 
yet giving that surface knowledge of passing events and current thoughts 
which ordinary society demands ; and I think such a form of literature does 
much to promote a desultory and superftcial intellectual tone, and to give a 
distaste for honest and serious study. 

And thia deterioration of the intellectual tone has its effect also on the 
spiritual growth, it has been often said that the Christian ought to be a man 
of one book. He certainly ought to be a man the eye of whose mind is stedr 
fasUfy fixed on one object— viz., Christ, into whose likeness he is V> ^^^v \ voi-^ 

K h. 
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this attitude of steadfast and earnest attention to tkt one real object of 
our earth life, is wholly at yariance with the distraction of interest in mtn/liu»g 
superficially and in nothing profoundly, which an appetite for serial literature 
seems likely to produce. And, perhaps, this may be one reason why we lack in 
these days those spiritual giants, with deep experimental knowledfe of tbe 
heart, and with power in wielding the Scriptures, such as were among the older 
diTines ; though we have attainments which enable men to throw light on the 
nature and works and Word of God, far greater than there was in past genera- 

tiona. 

The stream, if it is to coyer a wider channel, must run shallow in its bed ; and 
it seems as if much of the serial literature demanded by an educated poblk 
made idle and shallow readers ; while it makes smart and pungent writers, whose 
yocation certainly, when they are engaged in tome groups of serial literature, 
leads to a loss of healthy and generous tone. 

But when we turn to the unlearned and valeisurely, then I think that tlie 
serial form of literature is suitable and almost indispensable. The unlearaed 
and unleisurely have not time to think out opinions for themselyes. Eren if 
nnder difficulties they haye cultured their intellects, eyen if they haye monej 
to buy books, the pressure of their work hinders them from giytng adeqnste 
time and thought to study political, social, or religious truth ; so that the con- 
densed, ready-made, tastily-flayoured conclusions of serial literature are suitable 
to their needs, and do not inyolye the same deterioration of the mental fibre, 
the same neglect of mental discipline, the same desultory and superficial tone, 
the same preference for brilliance and smartness, rather than truth and sober- 
ness, which I think much of the serial literature of the day is calculated to pro- 
duce in the educated classes. 

Thus, the serial form of literature seems likely to injure the mental tone of 
the educated and leisurely ; and so the aim of the Church should be to check that 
extravagant abundance of such magazines which is a feature of our times, and 
thus to diminish their evil results. But, on the other hand, we may fairly look 
on the same serial form of literature as a handmaid of the Church in her 
spiritual work among the unlearned and unleisurely. 

Thus far I have spoken without regard to the subject-matter of serial litera- 
ture. Let me now remark on a few of the different groups of magazines as thej 
bear on the influence or work of the Church. 

There are published in London, in round numbers, 850 monthly magasines, 
apart from 70 quarterly issues, and about 400 weekly newspapers and maga- 
zines ; so that the serial literature of the day may be put down at about 800 
separate publications, from daily to quarterly. 

Among serials for the educated, there stands out Good Words — a phenomenon 
of periodical literature, a phenomenon in its circulation of 180,000 a month— «o 
that it is known wherever the English tongue is spoken, and was the first thing 
asked for by the Pitcalm Islanders from a ship that visited them — a phenomenon 
in that it gives for sixpence the original thoughts, not only of men who are fore- 
most in the republic of letters, but it numbers among its contributors those 
who are highest in rank both in Church and State — a phenomenon, above all, 
in this which chiefly affects our present subject, and which it shares with the 
Sundey Maqazine from the same publishers, and having nearly as wide a circa- 
latlon, that while they are edited by two distinguished Presbyterians, the st«pl« 
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of the religioiis teaching of these magazines is given hjhishops and deans, 
doctors and divines, of the Episcopal Charch — a most practical evidence of the 
growth of toleration and charity amongst ns. 

And yet, looking at it from a clerical stand-point, I think there is a possible 
danger even in this marvellous breadth — a danger for the less edacated readers 
of such serials of casting into the vast limbo of *' it doesn't matter " truths and 
ordinances, which, if not essential, are certainly accounted of very vital import- 
ance by the governing assemblies, both of Churchmen and Presbyterians* j 
say there is this possible danger when those who, perhaps, read little else than 
their magazine, have continually before them religious teaching, from which 
the distinctive features of the two systems are, by mutual courtesy, almost, if 
not altogether, eliminated. 

As a Churchman, then, while rejoicing in the spread of so wholesome a 
literature as Good Words, rejoicing that the foremost scholars and divines of 
our Church should have their words carried thereby to the ends of the earth, I 
cannot help regretting that we have not a great Church of England and Ireland 
periodical, in which the highest culture and learning of Churchmen might find 
a place, combined with a full and clear and complete enunciation of the ordi- 
nances, doctrines, and sacraments of our Reformed and Apostolic Faith. 

liesf in circulation than Good Words, but having their readers among the 
most influential circles, are those high-class magazines, which deal in political 
and social articles, with only a subordinate element of fiction. 

These have a circulation ranging from 10,000 to 25,000 a month ; and though 
many writers in them are Churchmen, yet there is not one, I think, which can 
be said to have, even underlying its articles, the flavour of earnest Churchman- 
ship. It has been said that the flrst real impulse was given to the Penitentiary 
movement by an article in a review by Bishop Armstrong ; and therefore I 
regret that the pens of some of our leading Churchmen do not plead outspokenly 
for the Church and her work in some of these serials which are weighty in form- 
ing public opinion. 

There is another and larger group of serials for educated persons, which have 
fiction, and that of a sensational kind, as their staple ; these have a circulation 
of from 15,000 to 20,000 a month, and seem calculated to fritter away the little 
remaining earnestness of purpose and of life which remains in that stratum of 
society for which they chiefly cater. 

To meet the taste to which these serials appeal, so far as may be fairly done, 
the Church has The Churchman's Shilling Magazine and the The Monthly Packet ; 
but the circulation of these is comparatively small, their influence limited. The 
Peoples Magazine of the Christian Knowledge Society has now fallen somewhat 
into this group, and has a circulation of about 30,000 ; but I confess to thinking 
that it does not meet any great want in the Church, and barely comes under that 
style of literature which it is worth the while of such a great society to promote. 

When originally announced, it was hoped that it would meet a want, which 
existed and still remains, of a serial that should supply to the mass of the 
people a periodical to take the place of the London Journal class of weekly 
magazine ; only with a religious teaching in accordance with the English Church, 
as the Religious Tract Society had already in the field its Leisure Hour and Sun- 
day at Home — excellent in design and execution, but having of necessity a 
religions teaching not crrstallized into any dogmatic shape. 
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But the 9r8t editorship of the i^qp&V Magazine was nnftyrtiuiate. The mis- 
take was made of supposing that working people duUked reHgions teacUng; 
and so, in spite of lavish e^^penditnre in pictures and adrertising, the magaiiae 
failed to get any footing an^ong the tmedncated. It has now changed Hs editor, 
it has added direct religioivi t^aching^ hut it has withdrawn Its weekly lisae, 
and so has ceased to compete, where alone, to my thinkingi^ competition was 

worth wl^leu. 

It is to h9 ohserved here, that the publications of the Selfglons Trad Sodetjr 
also fail to mi^ntain their weekly circulation compared with their mootUf. 
The Leisure Hour has a circulation in weekly numbers of about 46,000, and in 
monthly parts of about 55,000 ; The Sundaif at Home has a weekly circnUtion 
of 40,000, and a monthly of about 85,000. 

Chambers*8 Journal^ too, is gradually losing its ground in the weekly sale, cir- 
culating only about 8000 weekly, and about 85,000 in monthly parts. Soch 
facts seem to me to prove that these wholesome serials are failing to do the 
work that most needs to be done — ^ris., to circulate among the poorer folk, the 
imeduci^ted and unleisurely, to whom we have given the power of reading— an 
adequate supply of wholesome, and eleyating, and religious literatinre. And 
this brings me to point out some features in th^ lower literature of our time 
which we do not su^ciently consider. 

Though we may never see it, and think nothing about it, there is avast 
literature which exer<;lse8. a mighty and continuous influence on the thoughts 
and habits and Uves of the n^iddle and lower ranks of the social scale, especially 
on tl^e young of both sexes — an influence which turns the instruction given in 
our schools i9to a vehicle for imbibing moral deteri9i:ation, ^ not absolote 
poison. 

It is not possible to ascertain accurately the circulation of these "penny 
numbers ;'* but I believe it to be a fact that one penny serial, of which most 
here I dare say have never heard, called Bow Bclh, sells 300,000 a week ; and 
when yon hear that a circulati^on pf under 10,000 a week pays, yo^ se^ that 
th^re are ample funds to maintai^ this a^d similar periodicatls. 

It is a relief to be able to say that thi^ vast Bow Beljls constituency, equal to 
the six days readers of the Times iQ the aggregate, are not attracted by what is 
absolutely vicious. The staple of Bow Bells is highly exciting fiction ; there are 
always three or four thrilling novels ijunning on at once, and a good slice of each 
is given each week. Beside this staple, there is some usj^f ul information, some 
music, some pattei^ns pf deep mysteries in needlework, and oi^ce a month a 
plate of the yet deeper mysteries of thje fashions I 

Of the same kind, but with some mpre objectionajblc f eati^^ in the ** Answers 
to Correspondents " is. the London Journal, which has suffered by the, starting of 
J^ow Bells, but is said still to circulate 250,000 a week. There is also the L<mdM 
Header, with a like circulation, The Boys of England, Young Ladfe^ o/E^glandj 
and many more, with very large bodies of purchasers. Of the same shapes with 
a circulation somewhat less — 150,00P a week,— and with no pictures, comes the 
Familjf Herald, which, though dealing largely in fiction of less sensational kind, 
has a lai^gQr proportion of solid matter, and " Answers to Correspondents," 
which are never objectionable, often remarkably solid and good ; so tlmt, i^ere- 
ever the Family Herald can be substituted for the others I have Dapied, it is a 
decided change for the better. 
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Sut ImIow lb* Bow BiBi and Lfrndon Journal eUm tbf rt i$ % more Tiotoiu 
mmg% of Action, apptnltng especiAlljr to the young. In s recent article in the 
Bmktdlm\ on the ^'Litetmtare of Vice^" the names of thirtjr-one of these 
I imtitil otek'^eMiies are given, and their weekl|r itsae Is ealciiiate4at It^narier 
of aaAHie^ 

These numhers consist of sensational tales of the worst kind, and tka TUest 
of aU are specially issaed for boys. ''In these (as a writer in the dtj t^ness 
sagra)^ robbery and murder are pictured every wedi ; hnman suffering is pictured 
im eTeijr stage $ and human deprarity is so chronicled, that the greatest monster 
beeenes Ibe hero of the filthy page." 

Beside this hidden and pc^uting stream, we have had the recent rile invention 
of adding the i^oss of staring woodcuts to the garbage of the p<^ce courts, 
already sufficiently damaging in the word-pictures of the newspaper-r^orts. 
Tfcere ii^ then^ no insigniicant or trifling outflow of serial literature wbich the 
C%nreh aught to stem of purify. 

Te meet the Bow Belk ^rpe of serial, the PetpU*$ Magatim failed, 7%s Leitm 
Bmr falls also^ not being bulky enough, and being too refined in tone and i^ 
pearance. Other brave attempts have been made to produce a good weekly 
serial on this plane of society ; but it is still unaccomplished, and (as one of 
^e secretaries of Pure Literature Society assures me) is still uiigently needed. 
I believe ti^at a weekly magazine, with a mass of readings wholesome, stirring 
fiction, useful iaf onnation, poetry, masie, and, above all, hearty and able reli- 
gions teaching, might be made successful. I do not believe that the readers 
of snch a magasine would object to the religious teaching, and I know they 
would not feel the same discrepancy that we should feel in finding it in close 
eoasMnation with secular reading. 

▲ magazine issued monthly does not meet this want It does not give read- 
ing nnongh, nor In the weekly supply which is convenienti both for their pocket 
and tastes, to the middle and lower classes. 

Tkt Briiitk Wtrhman^ with its admirable pictures, has done immense service 
to the Tem^lManee cause and otherwise ; but if its letter-press were as good 
as its engravings, still it is only as much as a couple of pages of Bow BdU ; and 
th^ttf^ it circulates 200^000 a month, it does not touch the literary needs of the 
aCXVeao a w^^ maden of Bw) BelU. 

Ai the ftame time^ as the chief purchasers of these penny numbers are known 
to be yonng men and womien, boys and girls ; and as the latter, at any rate, have 
only a limited number of halfpence to spend, every halfpenny that can be 
secured for a wholesome serial probably withdraws it from an unwholesome one ; 
and therefore I have been thankful that a little halfpenny serial, which I 
ortgfkiated abotit two years ago, has^ by its own momentum, got into the obscure 
Mlipop ind tobacco shopsi and my innocent ChaUerbaz smiles x>ut of the win- 
dows of oihr great towns amongst those biood-and-murder romances. It has a 
elfenlalion of above 50,000 weekly ; whUe the CkOdreiCs Prue, which I also edit, 
has a eikeulation <tf about 100^000 monthly. 

This is aft any rate eneouragement for others to persevere in tiying more 
ndoitnnMy to knoet the Aood of sensational literature with what is wholesoma 
nhd (%nf^4ike« In comparing the serial literature of the Ohureh with that of 
tta eeelB) t fiiid that eaish of the chief sects has its array of serial oigaas, from 
thk •inMMUttiSinaiteriy to the halfpenny fly-sheet \ and also Ua ov^ma \»t 
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children and missions. Bat the circulation of those which definitely deefire 
themselves to emanate from any sect is comparatively small, while even of those 
which represent an nncrystallized Christianity, only the B<md of Hope Renew 
(800,000), Children's Fnenrf (160,000), The Christian ITorW (100,000), The CUUTs 
Companion (80,000), and The Cottager (60,000), run into what are called in the 
trade " long numhers." 

The Church does not fall behind the sects in providing periodical literatare 
for her members. We have Church magazines of varioas schools, many with 
large and increasing circulation ; and though in our abundant toleration, and our 
fear of giving offence, Churchmen are shy of putting forward their distinctive 
teaching, yet I am glad to find that those magazines do not fare worst that give 
a plain and hearty Church teaching, by which I know many Non-conformists 
are interested and attracted. The missionary serial literatare of the Church 
is not what I think it ought to be made. The Gospel Propagation Society and 
Church Missionary Society each maintain their three or four missionaiy maga- 
zines ; and many other little private-adventure missionary serials are issued, 
while Mr. Halcombe maintains, under great difficulties, his excellently*compUed 
Mission Life, 

It might be a secondary good result from a '* board of missions,** already pro- 
posed in the Congress, that the Church should have a good missionary review, 
and a good missionary magazine for adults, and one for children, which should 
worthily and widely represent this great branch of the Church's work. 

In closing this imperfect contribution to an important phase of Church-work, 
let me name two or three things which each clergyman or lay Churchman may 
easily do in bis own neighbourhood. 

He can have an agency in bis Sunday School for the sale of wholesome 
serials. In St Pancras' parish, London, there is a Sunday School Magazine 
Association, the object of which is to encourage the circulation of the periodi- 
cals named on an approved list. This list is circulated at the beginning of the 
year ; any person wishing to subscribe regularly for any of these magazines is 
requested to mark those selected, and to write his name and address in the 
space left for the purpose. The order is then left with any Sunday teacher, or 
member of the committee, or at the Boys' National School, and the magazine 
thus ordered is delivered at the house of the subscriber immediately on publi- 
cation. The poor who have subscribed for not less than a year, and have kept 
the magazines in good condition, have them bound by the Association at a 
reduced price. 

The secretary of the Church of England Sunday School Institute urges 
on me the importance of such an association ; and adds, that there are 
schools that sell as much as £10 worth a month of healthful serial litera- 
ture. Another thing that all can do is to keep an eye on the little 
penny number shops in our neighbourhood, or the book-hawkers that 
traverse rural districts, and to beg or bribe them, at least not to display 
or sell the poisonous police and highway literature to our boys and girls. A 
really great work has been done in this direction by the Pure Literature Society 
in London ; and though I think they use rather too fine a sieve in weeding out 
serial and other literature, and are not as liberal to Church literature as a 
society with all our bishops on their list of patrons should be, yet I gladly bear 
witness to the zeal and energy wUK wklcK the society strives to promote the 
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circulailoii of pnre literature and the dimlnation of pernicious and irrellglona 
serials. 

Abore all, let us not forget that the deep and continnoua echoes of these 
sensational Bow BelU are ever pulsating in the hearts of ten thousand of 
our people ; and let us seek such living faith and earnestness in teaching them, 
whether by our tongues or by our pens, that the sweet church chimes of love 
and joy, and peace, may ring like the Toice of God over their lives, and may 
lead them to turn from the fables of romance to the biographies of God's holy 
Word,1from the fairy fields of fiction to the high Uble lands of Duty and of Truth. 

The Ray. Edwahd Whatblt :— I rise up to speak here under a disadvantage, 
because the gentleman who has spoken before me has taken the very subject 
which I had intended to speak of, I will therefore only detain you a very short 
time. My experience of the literature of the poor— for I have investigated the 
matter for some time — ^is, that the greater part of it, that which is most 9old 
among the lower orders, is of a spasmodic kind, such as generally characterises 
the literature of the present day — something sensational, and which excites the 
passions violently, but does not appeal to the intellect more than in a super- 
ficial manner. The quantity of this literature which is sold is almost beyond 
calculation. I have spoken sometimes to those who sell this class of immoral 
and low periodicals in my own parish, and told them that they should not keep 
such a class of periodicals for sale in their shops, but they answered me by say- 
ing, that if they didn't keep such publications, they would not be able to earn a 
livelihood at all in that locality. We are not responsible, of course, for the 
ill-success which may attend remonstrances of such a kind, but it is our duty to 
endeavour to do what we can > and whether this, or similar efforts to check this 
growing evil be attended with success or not — t.e., with what the world may call 
success, — ^I believe we shall have the blessing of our Heavenly Father, if we 
make the attempt. We are responsible, remember, for making that attempt, 
though we may not be for the success which may attend it With regard to the 
literature which is circulated amongst the poor, I believe a great deal of it is 
of iliat nature which always did circulate amongst them, that is, that which is 
calculated to infiame the passions ; but I think there are publications current 
amongst them now which are full of Atheism. Sometimes they even attempt 
to render the Scriptures subservient to their lawless purposes, and essay to 
prove from the Bible, that all men are equal, and that it is a crime for one 
man to be holier than another. These publications sometimes indulge in a style 
of logic which would have astonished Archbishop Whately, and inculcate a 
style of political economy which would startle poor Adam Smith out of his 
grave in amazement. It is very important that we should endeavour to coun- 
teract the evil tendencies of such publications, and, for this purpose, that we 
should have periodical works of a religious character, though not ottennbly re- 
gions. Being subtle, we may catch them by guile, and then, when they once begin 
to read, they may continue to be attracted by them. I think it would prove useful 
if there was a department for cheap literature at all our railway stations, and 
especially for the second and third class passengers, for there you might readily 
banish everything, at any rate of a decidedly immoral or improper character. 
We might be sure that, at such places, useful publications when bought there 
would be for the purpose of beguiling away the tediousness of a long journey, 
and would be read. We should cultivate the publication of those literary v^- 
ductions which, though not essentially religious, are yet \^Uft\\ Va. % t^^wna 
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tone; and these pnblicfttions sbookl take into coBil4er»ti<Ni all the 
which are from time to time agitating the pablic mind, and endearoar ta< 
Tince their readers and snbecribert of the errors of thoee doctriii«a wMflh are 
00 widelj and so continaally efrealated amongst tliett in tlit Imb w utfcy f«b- 
licatlons of the daj. t do not think in snch works w« siwmid desplw 
of stories for incnlcating sovnd and moral truth, and fbr tlw pw^VM of 
hi truth in an attractire gnise. I think that the line Is tOk» broadif taran 
religions works and thoee of the imagination in the pmetit day* Pinfc 
Jellett mentioned in his admirable paper, that science and tiMotogy ahonld 
not be isolated, and I would say-, that religion and fiction shoald not b« I se U tcd 
either. Bo what we will, w« ought not to ignore anj meniu pianad wftkia 
our reach of supplying with sound trath tlie mind and heart of man. It la lai> 
portant that we should cnltirate tlie power of readerinf InetrvetlBB palatahte, 
bj means of those fictions which are eonfessedlj of a rallgioai 
nature ; the more so, because those works which persona, atpacially yamf 
sons, read for amvaement, are preciselj those which reailjr moat dlraetfy 
tribute to form their character. If we neglect this power of a moral prmi aad 
of moral publications to carry out true lessons of religion ai>d of trtttki then 
we are throwing aside an opportunity and a means wliich might ba a wy 
important engine for the accomplislunent of great good amongst oar paonr 
brethren; and if I succeed in inducing our friends to deyota mora tboagkt aad 
attention to the subject for the future, I shall feel ^at I hata not addrmaed erea 
these few desultory remarks to you in yain. 

Rbt. StoppORD A. Brooke :— In the few words wfaldi I Aall «idriM to tkl 
Congress, I will not speak of the advantages of periodical Hteratnia to tha Ghanh, 
fbr they are necessarily the same adrantages which flow to the whole nathia ftma 
the existence of a free press ; but of two points only, one at which pcriodte a l 
literature ts dangerous ; another at which it is supposed to be dangeroas to the 
Chnrcfa of Christ. 

The first of these, is the sensationalism of periodical literature. 

Sensational literature appeals at once to the excitement and to tiie laidaaM of 
men. It stirs the blood, but it stirs it in an easy chair. It giyes the intdlael no 
trouble, and therefore weakens it through want of use. It awakes deq> fMIng, hot 
it suggests no means of putting feeling into action ; and feeling widioat notion is as 
useless as an arrow without a bow. 

The result of the demand by the public of a highly spioad literature iM^fintj the 
despair of all men of thought. They cease to write books which reqaire stilet at- 
tention ; books in which they would embody the result of the thinking imd 
of a life; for such books there are few readers. Secondly, the degradatioii of i 
of lesser genius and character into mere panderers to the public taste ; and thirdly^ an 
inconceivable waste of time, enfeeblcmcnt of intellect, loss of power of will among the 
general reading public. Except they read signs and wonders, they will Hot read at 
all 

Now a society tainted with the diseased passion fbr sensational writing, is^ so 
far as that spirit influences it, drifting away from that temper of mind which 
can frankly and clearly believe in the Head of the Chun*. For His life is aot 
the life to satisfy the sensational reader. Exciting to the higher enthusiasm by 
Us moral glory, its spiritual beauty, and its sacrificing love, it is utteriy unmarked 
by anything sensational. Uneyeuiful, with one exception, for thirty yaaii, I8arti« 
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irial, jmmA vanmg ritapk mm, •mong tht gftckwte liWitJIcUlei of ttntnffftl biBMt^, 
tMif MiAiCo A«Bi tke esdmwnt of J^brtisakai im tlie qtiSel of tlM tttlag« lioaie 
of Betbany, His life wai strong, calm, and simple. We ctauuoH ttiiMHiliJ Hili, nn 
anDt tnier failo tin pfolbaiii truth of His teanUag If w» tett fcilihwulMi oar 

■HBM 10 nORjM CXeNMMBfi OV CDOSOMMOB 10 • ODMulVM TlPHwMm OI nl ■vMI* 

a 'uftf, fk gtmch Mia BttgUsh Bords, ind our emwioas to m awtti hyiiwlt. 

It it becton I look tifth tin fKateit fear vpoii tte giowih of Mi tiapor te Ott 
sodeiy ilkat I tooluo to suggest to tM laitj and ekigj of tho Ctitrch, the hipott- 
ftBcoofeotttsMiogagiiucthiseTiL There an three ivtyit&whidi it tnifbidoM. 
fliflt, hj a ttoie eontiaiud iasistouMe on in the pulpit, aad bf h «Mt% feilhlU hntta^ 
tkmiiisoeSeljoftiiettataral, sfnipleUfeof Christ% BoDOiidly» by the eleoo i og a w Mi t 
aad bj the teichfaig of the Boble literatue of EttgUmlft not ohlj hf Jnhni of 
ftattaiel^ Imt hit ^ paMoiS of the Chnrch. ThircUj, bj ^e khMifiag Im MM and 
wooien of a llio of enthittiasal towaHs woiIl ibr Qod and mui* FeeUng shoMll ho 
stinod only when it can he sent to labour for worthy ends. 

For ire ttttstrtineBibertfuit this eeiisatiotiidKtenitaioiidwia i w ^ 
It iBa]»tbeiiiindnnhealthy, it wiU end by making the life hiipMNk flniWilletiiTHm 
in iiteratore has been eter closely connected with sensiMlit^ iAIodal iUhb 

TfaSsisarealdangerb There are other supposed dattgets. Then is towaids tibd 
Chnrch and towards religion a flippant, irreyerent, and contemptnous tone in some 
of tiie weekly journals, and iA some of the ivvfewSk I do sot think that we heed 
care for that, or that it is a real danger to the Chuieh« fihich weipotts de not hiowi 
ns—they recoil on those who use them. FlipipMi^ is the teldelt diMght# ^Tiliity, 
and Tsaity Is the deadliest element in idiftraeter. Iifevet et ic e Is fetal to inlrilect o 
the higfaest order. Without reverence no life csn be true or useAd. Inetereiiea 
towards itdUgioiui feeling, however mistaken the itoeling, is tiiA wortt crttdty in thft 
woiid, and infldlibly debases him who uses it ; and as tt> eoilteii^>l-*-^' He who feehi 
eo n ten ^ y t^ . . • ha^ feetiltieftiHddi he hath neter used; and thimght with him Is In 
itshifeney.'* 

But, apart fh>m then few peiiodfeah^ the genersl masi of the periodhMdlltersture 
of the press bf the otnmtry is reverent, charitable, and, on the whotei I brieve 
feTonrable to the highest interests bf the Church of Christ, tt has been aecassd of 
inildettty ; I do not believe in the truth of the accusation. But the aooiiatlon does 
not stop here— snd tfris is tiie supposed danger to whldi I wish specially to tefer— It 
goes on to Involve hi the charge of Infidelity some of this llbend deigy who Wiite 
for the press. They toe spoken of as secret foes, As feithless to tiM cried of the 
Chnrdi. 

The charge of Infidelity is sn nwfol charge, and it hi the wii^edeit of thtegs td 
make it without the clearest proof. I do not believe in the truth of this accoftsAlon. 
The men who hold what are called liberal vieipi ding wltii the grasp of pemons who 
know the misery and 6vil of the world, to tiiose magnificent Ibrmuln which e^yress 
in worls ^ woAt and the residts of the work of the Bedeemer. They see no hope 
for the wesfinese and sorrow of the race except in these truths, and Aey find them 
thrown Into their purest and widest form In the AposUes' Creed. Face to fece> 
as many of these men are In London, with apparently unanswerable ptoblemsi witii 
desperate evil and sorrow, how could they weaken the power of these tmthi without 
despair? 

00% H Is sold i^aln, thnt in their wriangs both ddgmft end fotm att Mpttdleeid at 
melees^ I do net thbdt thtt en jr thfaiking men hi thA CtMiR3\ bipKfe ^#fth %^ 
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repudiation. It is an historical absnrditj. Men hare always, since tlie 

sought to connect religious life with either doctrinal or ritoal form. It would be 

ridiculous to ignore this fact. 

Moreoyer, as freedom can onlj be developed within the ciida of law* to dogma 
and form are necessaiy for the deyelopment of a truly free Christian life. But— and 
here is the difference — as the law of a nation should be reduced to its least mnltipUA 
and simplest expression, and freed from a multitude of minor laws which irritate 
obstinate men and exclude subtle-minded men from ciril rights, so the liberal 
party think that the doctrinal symbol of the Church should be as nmple and as 
elastic and as wide as possible. Within the Apostles' Creed, for example, there is 
room, and, at the same time, limits for the free expansion of indlTidoal opinion. 
But within that, those who ask for freedom from all dogma, ask, in my mind, for 
the despotism of an intellectual oligarchy — ask for freedom to dissipate q>iritaal 
strength. Those who want to free us from all forms, know nothing of human nature. 
A few may be able to live without forms — the generality cannot. Both demands are 
dangerous; and I deny that they are made by any wise men among them who are 
called liberal theologians. The rorug creepers of the wood are graceful, but you 
may break them at any point. You cannot snap the pine, which, rooted in one 
spot, and obeying strict conditions of growth, springs upwards to the light of the 
upper air. 

I rejoice in belonging to a Church which, owing to this principle of fireedom of 
thought, limited, but by the largest limits possible, can embrace within itsdf men of 
almost eyerj shade of religious opinion. 

Captaih Mohtacuj Bubbowb, B.N. (Professor of History, Oxford^ :— I am 
much more inclined to agree with the Archdeacon of Dublin than with Bir. Brooke^ 
as to the great prevalence of an unsound and mischievous periodical literature 
circulating in our highest and most educated society. I would mention one of 
the causes, out of many. Churchmen have been themselves in fault, they have 
deserted the field of the higher periodical literature, and left it in the hands of 
those who had not been slow to occupy the ground. How much it is a mere 
fashion of the day, which may, therefore, be expected to pass away, I cannot say; 
but, as a matter of fact, the principles which are now bearing such bitter fruit 
had been propagated, for some twenty years back, by a band of enthusiasts, going 
forth into thb field as the highest object of their life, armed with all the resources of 
the highest education their times could afford. To influence their age has been 
to them a sufficient ambition; and they have influenced it. Why had earnest 
Churchmen left it to them ? It was certainly not from want of power. No one 
can look round, even on this Congress, and not perceive that there is no dearth 
of talent of the highest order consecrated to the service of the Church. No doubt 
it may be said that the men who could have been most useful have naturally 
become clergymen, and are guiding the age from the pulpit. True; but the 
pulpit can do but little against the influences of which I am speaking. If 
it from a very natural dislike to the partisan spirit which too much of our 
periodical literature assumes ? No doubt this deters many noble minds. Nothing 
can be more distasteful than the narrow uncharitable party spirit of too numy of 
our papers and journals. But we must take things as we flnd them. Parties in a 
free country there must be ; parties in Church and State. The very life of Church and 
State is evidenced and fostered by party. But the abler and better men they are, 
the moiB largely and gently and charitably they advocate the views of their 
pKtiyf and it is such able and t5>od men ^t\ ^^ Oixn^^ ts«s^ ^vstX.^. \^ \j^ from 
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% scarcely arowed contempt for writing in newspapers and periodicals? If so, it is 
an unworthy feeling. The press of this country is by far the greatest agency for 
good or evil now existing. Will large-minded^ far-seeing men throw it aside? 
For onr middle and lower classes, thank God, there are men who see the need. 
There was a reader of a paper this afternoon, Mr. Erskine Clarke, whose name 
will go down to posterity as one of the greatest benefactors of his kind, and he does 
not stand alone« Time was when the greatest minds did not think it beneath them 
to use their influence in this way. Not to speak of those mentioned by the Ardi. 
deacon of Dublin, Bishop Burnet, who, though not strictly a periodical writer, 
poured forth a pamphlet nearly erery month, gained his influence by the press, and 
procured Queen Anne's bounty for the Church of England ; and one, who, with all 
his fiiults, could never be mentioned in Ireland without rererence — for he first taught 
England to respect his country — ^Dean Swift — gained the same boon for Ireland. 
And so it is now. If the Church is to be preserved at the present crisis of thought 
and action, if the Established Church of England and Ireland is to be presexred— 
and I hope and believe it will yet be preserved in both islands— it can only be by 
imitating the example of those who have thrown themselves into the opposite scale. 
The best trained, the most gifted sons of the Church must rush to the breach, and 
devote themselves to the elevation of the periodical press. They will not succeed if 
they think of nothing but coining their brains into money— though the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, and the law of supply and demand can only be satisfied by means 
of regular payment ; but they will succeed, if they devote themselves to this service 
from a desire to glorify God, and advance the cause of His Church. The Church 
has lost the vantage ground it held thirty years ago : that ground must be recovered 
It must be recovered by a band of volunteers, banded on the highest principles, making 
sacrifices of time and money, satisfied with seeing no immediate results, and making 
little noise in the world, but assured that their labours will not be judged valueless in 
the Day of Judgment. 

The Lord Bishop of Dbrrt :— Perhaps you will allow me to speak a few words 
tkis evening, which may be said to throw light upon an angle of the subject rather 
than upon the subject itself; that is, upon the duties of Christian Churchmen so far 
as they enter into the field of periodical literature. I am happy not to have to make 
any lengthened reference to a subject already referred to. I mean the so-called 
reli^ous party papers, in which the '* party" is generally very pronounced, and the 
*' religioB " exceedingly subdued. But I will glance at the matter firom a somewhat 
episcopal point of view, and I must say that there seems to me to be a certain class 
of so-called High Church papers, which treat the Bishops in very much the same 
way that Herodotus tells us the Eg3rptians treated those whom they called in for the 
purpose of embalming their dead. For, after those persons had fulfilled their sacred 
office and left the house, their employers followed them, uttering the most hideous 
execrations and fiinging stones at them. I forgive Canon Trevor and Dr. Beichel 
for what they have said to-day, on account of their wit. But it is, I think, tolerably 
evident that whenever blows are going, the Bishops of the Church get their full share 
of them. 

!> wish, however, to speak on the subject of those papers which are in the habit 
of trying to stab a man's "life of lives" — ^his ministerial character— with a con- 
secrated knife. It seems to me that these Churchmen who throw themselves into 
the arena of writers for the periodical literature of the day, can only successfully do 
00 on certain conditions. Many veiy able writers ia ih« (lc\<l oi ^^«»s)^>»k \l\«ciw« 
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tiil«(iultOMfb«l«tdteem6«iirB0fMMe«i M the haais of tin pvbfie, toeata ttey 
8MIII to Uiiiik toe m«di thai tte/ eaa nmycrt tfatt psblle by tmMifaif It 9tt I 
wtMMM|^tottei^'*I>DBMiiHdttlwi|iiiftoflbeAge.'' Aad let mm vS%^ \Mt Vlak 

tlleipirftoftiie*«w<>rii''ll<>i»tiiiifciaithfcH*^^«h»"NP> 

tUif. TteMMiiilrfli^liii indttfmfeMI toiMttdtlKMigtoAiid lwil| iwiwii 

tlM eMfe* Hoi) lil»fp«nr Mhitty fii iMftMi Hi* thut fai ehttwtw tai iiiNIHKit 
tliM iMn le m w ai*» «p Hii e^Mtoftbe ''MfUr ni of «teli|iift «r 
the ivotiA the €hitt«h of GhHIt meet be the eammj tlH th* end of thlMw Bat 
the Idea eM thtrngbim the rBarabiKe^ the h>n«lii9i ud tti|Birette% tt* iMtfltt- 
tlQMofeaiy)^fticeier|^eitod---teieeieUwte8idtofthe**8pii^ Aai 

iTtiMiebemttdiiedi^toMellimeliethespMtofthe ege^ b Iheire aet whwtl iin t 
ii» m to trceeefrp ^ Mid til iH l^ e > le Mete ead»nap>tfatK tKth? The leve of 
tnith^-'datfttthi ifaetmtiiiet— tf H w d i i O t inefeto enUft— wfafdi auddBi mm M| 
lbre|Mn«re»dhoNef,tigiMillef endlheie es|»ie«lfe ironhlp ; thetnidet iMifaMt 
whieh iettde forth iroMen day eftier dny from their hoiMB oa aiialotti of love, to 
cMflBthedaitthi«8holdof thepoothoaiOk OTerwhnee jportak there oooMotoheo* 
dtodi i»ho IMM withto thOto to he Written tiM oed wwde of Deato^ <• TiMy leov^h^ 
behind who eoter het«i** the inoiinct Wfaleh eende forth woonn «o enoeth the 
yetipotil' dyft^g bod, for tfie deer love of Htoi who dteifor unit lodiiotitieiii TheM 
olaom kbiottgthe ekpiteoilolis tdf ihe qslritoftiie oge; ohdhewlio eaAigftapa. 
thlM with thetok end to whodi Qod hoi giten the power of wxHIill;^ WSII ovely 
ind Meet inidiottee for hti iitieioiitoi» 

Th<Mi, t«idn, IfChutifaliiiNi— j^«Wig ChttidyiMl'HHUdon>tolhfeunlte%MhthBt 
high eMRtioli of which luy (Uelid PW)fo>iot Buimwii Ipoke, to toehd Wi^ WKpnm 
opoo the perlodlctl litemtoie of the day, id the tplrit of the Chnith» th i ej iMft 
aoqniie real, profound, and aocarate knowledge, Sf tbey would o tteo wi ter with taj 
auceeii tiie inasterHSTils of Ae day. There are three great enemlei of the Chardh of 
Christ at the present time. There is Natural Science : and, front my oWn y ro fouad 
ignorance of ^at aabject I appeal to the great masters of Katand Sddltoe whom 
we have heard to-day^ whether that eliony he dot rather NatiMd 6otoaee Mifiotrfy 
vnderBtood ? There ii Metaphy^leal (Sdeiioet dud to the Mastori of diet Mebee I ite 
appeal, and ariti have we not often h^^ oaortnons eupeig uuctn rBi ooalfoided tipoa 
the needle poiMt of an aesumptiott? Lastly, there is Critfeinn \ aAd I wwohi aA 
really grtot and eober oritice, what thqr think of that kind of triddem that hii 
cnlndnated in the empty ttomanoe Wldch ealk itnlf *« file tAJk tf VMur— 
Theio are the things with which we hate to contends mid mpAy^ tiwvgjh net a 
ion of the great and noble Unitewlty of Dliblin, yet ae an Irishman who respecti 
and rereree her^ may I not exprM my perfect coaddenoe that though die con- 
iKudoa of that Uttiter(»ity with our Cfanrch may be eeveted— «ind Qod grant It maj 
be spared for ever-^be wiU atlll lend linrth, genetatiott after generation, men like 
thoie of old, and like thooe men whom we haye heard to-day, to show na that tiM 
Aknlf^^ Creator hai dot plaoed at the root of onr being a contradicllon and a lit; 
that what la taum thittk«, and foell^ and prays, cannot really contradict Chrlstfauilcy, 
but that Christianity and deep thought may co-exist in the same mind, the Chris* 
tianity nobler for die thought, and the thonght holler for die Chrisdani^. 

But let me briefly ref^ to the odier condidoU I eaggeeted^ In order thni men 
shall he able to C^iHsdanlze die litefatnra of die day— «nd this it nnqneatlolmMy 
need! smli writeti most raaliy know C9uristhiliity. They most know what It la. 

An efotMit Bpiikiiri m oim oCowpiMoai aemloiiB, retoed to Utl Btomnfol 
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phenomenon— for so it is ; and one hitherto nnknown in our land— of yonng men of 
the highest cultnre, year after year, going forth from oar great English schools and 
UniTersities and presenting the saddest spectacle nnder hearen — that of a joathfnl in- 
tellect with the blas^ spirit of a worn out worldling. One cannot not help suspecting 
that all this temptat^qn to doubt, does not siu^Wg «j(l^ra^J fnu^ 
joung men themselves. We cannot help fearing ihiu some of theto doubts hare 
com« V3f ttmp ^r<m some other quarter. I confeip ( Ifp;^ at timM paw^ Iiq^ hearing 
able and eloquent men who have appeared to me more anxious to preach a gospel 
according to Bacon, than that c^pel which is according to St. John. Men forget the 
great and meet important distinction between Theolo^and Scienoe. In Science the 
last proposition yon arrive at is true only so ftur a» It agrees with the last (Bscoveiy. 
But in Theology it is only true in so ftur as it agrees with the^«l dfscoveiy of the wiM 
of Qod, ^ven to His people in ^ the fiiith once delivered to the saints.** I do not 
think OUT writers need fear that Christianity will not snpply them with fresh themes 
of thought and interest when it is rightly interpreted. Itare will ever be the same 
substanoe ki it, ever the same outlines, the same forms— ibrms. and outlines as delicate 
as the everbsting hilli, permanent Hkc those hills, In substance always the same, but 
with aa ever-vuying beauty— one beauty of the morning, another of the noon, 
another of the sunset, and another when the stars are out in the everlasting heavens. 

Tha BvT. B»WABB Jackioh i — ^If for the ftve litewlnf y«l lemahaing before 
tha CoDgfeis breaks up, I may be aUowed lo say • Msr woidi^ efpeeially to my 
reverend brethren who are present, on the subjeb^ wkkk hat been so elo- 
q^smv^ i^^ upon by the Bight ^t* Prelate, I w^4 f^A^ %yAtt n;q[%elf c^ the 
<iFS9irt]^^. to l>ri9g forward a practical view o| the question. 

H^ Ei:all^e Clarke, in his startUug U9ta» tta% shAwed tfM ehara^tei of the 
Iteri94ic4^ U^r^tnure vhHeh 1^ circula^ among the worl^ing classef, J(9 Leeds 
] have seen literally ^ads oi[ 9Uch publications hawl^eii (romidoor tq 4Qqr. {Tow, 
is n^o^ tit^ls sufficiently important to awaken the enqulq^— ^Ijyiifkt caii be doAe V> 
meqt ^ extt X W« have Veei? rightly x^'i^ ^haJi th^ Qhvcli «hquldi throw her- 
self ^J^ ^,tek o| rai8iQgthetoi%,e,of the. periodical litera^wre ; b.^t then, when 
^iil is. 4pA!B>, U^er^ iceOMUifts the quefttlost how ace the improve^ jpublications to 
be gqt i%^ 4llP bVPL4ls of the mass of the people ? I would therefore presume to 
show how, in %, IpcaVt^ ^ X<eeds,, we have endeavoured to do this. 

It 1^ now ^onq^ yeam ago» that an. association was foiriaed of yoimg people, 
who In their respectlTO neighbourhood^ an.d in t^^e workshops and factojrle^ in 
whlc^ th$jr ver^ ei9ploy.e4|^ should solicit orders f o^ th^ suf jpljf of Pedodlcala of 
A 8pnn4 a^d religious chai^actec. Thi9 association, has ^iAce gone ^teiviUb for- 
ward in its work, so that the sales last year alo.n». aiP9qntedL to upwarda of 
fifteen thons^d publications, the. larger part of irhic^ i^roul^ ce.ctainly neyer 
have h[een ^old but by such an age^c^. I may ad4» tJ^^t the profit hetween the 
wholesale price 4t whic^ they wei^e ^rchased. and that at vhJich thi^ were 
aold, was last yeaj £18,— and that thi? vsm%. at the. re^uc^t of th« iq/Qn»bjei.C8 of 
association, was applied for the u$e. of the poor.. 

WIgr should npt tine cler^pr geneEaU^ undertake the or^^iuMaing of ^nch ^Oj:t9» 
which,, if succe^nful in this instaqce for tbe circulatipn of fiftfiflo. thousand 
copies pf ^ound. iceligipus ]^rlodicalB« vonld, wh^i^ e^Lte^de^ throughout the 
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FRIDAY EVENING, 2nd OCTOBER. 

HIS GRACE THE PBESIDENT TOOK THE CHAIB AT 7 O'CLOCK. 

The Frbsidxkt: — There is so mnch to get through this evenings that I 
think, we had hetter at once hegin ; and I will first mention that, following the 
precedent set at preyions Congresses, we shall now take some matters of hnsi- 
ness hefore we come to the subject on the programme. This has been thought 
expedient, becaose it was found that when these matters were not taken iq> till 
the close of the meeting, the Congress had been broken np, and a great mun- 
ber of the members had taken their departure. It has been thought better, 
therefore, to submit these Besolutions now, in order that thej maj be receiftd 
before the full strength of the present Congress. The first of these Besolutioos 
is— 

^ That the most cordial thanks of the members of the Congress of 1868 
be presented to the writers and speakers who hare taken a part is 
the discussions.** 

The Bishop or Mbath : — ^We hare to commence the business of this erening 
with the most*agreeable of all duties, that of returning thanks. I fed gratefsl 
to the Committee for haying entrusted me with this most agreeable dntj, and for 
giTing me the easy task of proposing to jou a resolution which needs no speech 
to commend it, and which will at once receive your cordial approbation. Toa 
have already declared your approval of it by the marks of your approbation 
which you have from day to day accorded to the speakers and writers who hare 
appeared on this platform, and you now offer to them your formal thanks for 
the pleasure they have afforded you. We have now arrired at the close of tn 
experiment, to which, I confess, some of us looked forward with a greater 
or less degree of apprehension. We are most thankful that those apprehen- 
sions hare been dispelled, and that our highest hopes have been more than 
realized. The success of the Congress has exceeded our utmost expectations. 
This Ib due of course to the writers and speakers on the rarious subjects 
which have been brought before us; and to the wise discretion of the Exe- 
cutive Committee in their selection. It would be impossible for me, even if 
it were desirable, to comment in detail upon the papers which have called 
for your approbation. I shall not go beyond the proceedings of this day, the 
recollection of which, I trust, will remain in the memories of all of us as long 
as we live. The vote of thanks which you are about to offer to the gentle- 
men who have read papers ^and spoken before you, will be their high and great 
reward ; but I feel sure that they will all feel a deeper satisfaction in having 
by their labours and exertions brought to a satisfactory conclusion, that which 
has done much to cement the union between this and the sister Church in Eng- 
land : which has shown to our English brethren that we are moderate, and can 
state with moderation our views upon those important bubjccts which have been 
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set before us. There are manj features of this Congress to which we can look 
back with satisfaction ; and while we might have expected able and highly 
interesting addresses, yet, I think, they have been also characterised by modera- 
tion of tone and comprehensireness of sympathy; and that they manifested a 
respect and regard for the feelings of others, which showed that the writers and 
speakers were imbned with a high appreciation of the important work in which 
they were engaged. I therefore feel great pleasure in proposing the resolution 
which yonr Grace has jost read. 

The Loud Bishop or Ldcbrick : — As my right rererend brother has just said, 
the Besolntion which has been presented for yoar acceptance will hare at onoe com- 
manded yonr hearty assent. I had intended to ofier in support of it a word or two ; 
bat I find he has exactly anticipated what I had wished to say. While we have 
reason to be thankful to the speakers and writers for the matter which they hare laid 
before us, I think it right to state that I beliere them entitled to your thanks no less 
for the tone which has characterised all their productions. They have expressed their 
Tiews so as to interest all, and gire ofience to none. I think they have produced an 
effect upon this countiy which will not soon pass away. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. 

A. BsRESFORD HopB, Ebq., M.P. : — I feel honoured in being called upon to speak 
on this occasion. I am especially so, because there are private reasons, upon which 
I will not dwell, which almost entitle me to call myself an Irish Churchman. Speak-< 
ing, howerer, as an Englishman, I thank you for your kind reception of us. I have 
been at many Congress meetings, and at no Congress that I have attended hare 
things gone on so quietly as here. We hare had, no doubt, little differences of 
opinion, little effervescences now and then of feeling and of sentiment ; but these 
were like the summer breezes when compared with some stormy scenes that I have 
elsewhere witnessed. If the proceedings of this Congress become known, as I hope 
they will be, in England, then I koow that the Church of Ireland, in this day of her 
trouble, will rally around her warm supporters and admirers whom she has never 
enlisted before. We shall all go back and say : " There is a living Church which is 
doing God's work and keeping steadfastly at her post, and in Qod*s name come over 
and help her !*' In the name of the writers and speakers whom you have named in 
tlds Resolution, I thank you a hundred times. 

The Fbesidsxt. — The second resolution to be submitted to you, is as follows :— 

'*That the special and hearty thanks of all the members be tendered to 
Earl Nelson ; the Lord Bishop of Oxford ; Beresford Hope, Esq., 
and to all others, both Clergy and Laity, who have come over from 
England and Scotland to attend the Congress.** 

The Right Hon. James Whitbsidb, Lobd Chixf Justicb of I&eland : — 
I esteem it an honour to have been asked to propose the resolution which has been 
just read to you, and I gather from the way in which you have received the mention 
of it, that you have made up your minds as to the reception it deserves, before you 
have heard a word from me. I have attended the proceedings of the Congress, and 
listened to the discussions which we have heard, with much pleasure and satisfaction ; 
and, as my honourable friend has just said, I am not the least disconcerted by the 
slight differences of opinion which have been expressed. All persons are the better 
for honest criticism ; and CTen Uie rulers of our Church, for whom we have such a 
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deroted attachment and retpeet. liaT« not ahogetherateaped eiftieim at te pnmii 
Coqgresf. Bnt, ahhongh it ii weH Ait eren fa a C?lmrcMftg ouia auchaC^wgh 
at the united Church of England and Ireland If — m sboiikl hare tlie xigkl of private 
judgment freely ezerdaed, and eren Ohutrated, — ^I am boond on behalf of Ike 
mien in that Chnrch to eaj, that they can boar that critlcim bfmrolf . I ttink 
they poesess, in an ample meaanre, the Icarnfag and wisdom and piety and e l oq— iee , 
which fit them for their poete ; and I think it if no light matter of eongratnlacioa 
that we hare amongst them some eloquent preachers who can flU a noble cadiadrd: 
and that we hare others who cnkiTate the finer facohief of onr nature, and mike 
even the imagination of the poet bend to the glory of God. 

Before we separated to-day, I heard some learned persons speak of their hopes; 
and others of their fbars of the religion which we profbfs. For mj own part, I hm 
no such apprehensions as some of our friends seem to entertain. I see no reason to 
fear sceptics eren hke Gibbon the historian, who, when he had written his hlsioiy, 
was obliged to confess, that the religion which he had assailed had satisfied the 
reason of Pascal, Kewton, and Locke. That religion stfll stands, and will. In my 
opinion, erer stand secure, because, in the words of Hilton, " TVnth is stroag, 
next to the Almighty. She requires no policies or stratagems to make her lie- 
torious ;— these are the shifts error uses against her power.'* But while the 
Congress suggests remedies, and points attention to matters of importance worthy 
of the consideration of thinking men, it has this special advantage of brfaging to 
our conntiy, members of the Chnrch in England — priests and laymen ; and amoagit 
those who have on this occasion honoured us, none will deserve, as none has le* 
ceived, a more special and hear^ recognition, than the Lord Bishop of Oxford. I 
have no doubt that, owing merely to accident, he is here the single representative of 
the English Episcopal Bench. I rejoice to notice that the Irish climate is not so 
relaxing afUir all, and that the eloquence of the Bishop's pulpit ministration and 
platform addresses is as brilliant as ever. We are grateful to him for comlnf 
amongst us; and glad that, though he has met with criticism, he has been greeted mtk 
the reception he deserves. In my opinion, if he were to prolong his travels throo^ 
every comer of Ireland, there is not a peasant in tlie land by whom he,^ or any of 
his fellow-travellers would not be received with courtesy and respect. Tliere it 
nothing more keenly felt in this country than studied neglect or contemptwM 
ittdiffsrenca, whether it be to onr Church or our State : and^ I baUeie, if thoaa who 
even do not join with us in opinion, would come to the country, travel through it, 
and form their own opinion of what they saw, instead of exhibiting disdain towards 
our country and onr people by a continual absence — the results would be eminent^ 
bencfidaL The Bishop of Oxford is, as I have said, the representative here of a 
Church— of what Church ? That portion of the Chnrch of Christ in England whidi 
has its famous history and glorious traditions^ and which is inseparably coimected 
with the greatness of England'^with her civil and religious liberty — which has a 
grand Hteratore, aod^ better thaa all this, which is the guardian and presenrer of 
unadulterated Scriptural troth* Of that Chnrch the learned and emincat pvelata U 
the worthy representative amongst us ; and to what branch of tha Church haa he 
come ? To that portion of the same Church which is situate in Ireland — that bnndi 
in which Ussher laboured, in which Jeremy Taylor poured forth the tide oC his 
loqnence, almost divine, on themea deemed sacred and equal to hrs powers. It waa to 
the Church in which Swift, as a patriot, Uboured, and in which Berkeley parfbrmed 
his Apostolical misnon, and V^ behind to us an intellectual legacy which shall 
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iieirer be forgottao. It if to that Church the Bishop of Oxford has come ; and its 
pilndplM are identical with the reformed Church in England : and whatever maj 
become of its property or ite rents, I believe, and I hope, these Churches shall be 
one and the same iadissolnbij nnlted for ever. That Right Hev. Prelate, will, I 
believe, next Sundaj preach in Armagh, and he will not fail to remember that there 
1900 jears ago the same Gospel which he will proclaim, was preached to the Irish 
people. I hope, when he returns to the Church to which he belongs, and to the 
senate»house which he adorns, he will impart to those whom he meets, dearer views 
of oar position and onr claims ; and should he meet with anj of our absentee noble- 
men or gentlemen, that he will inform them of what wo have been doing, and tell 
diem of what thqr have here lost. 

TImU much good has been done bjr that cordialitj of feeling which was evinced 
towards eoontiy and our people bj onr English visitors, J fully believe. But I 
have also to move the thanks of this meeting to othen; and amongst them the 
Bcsc^tloB names one espedallj, whose name even still can never be pronounced 
hi am English audience without awaking a thrilling echo in every heart — I mean 
the name of Nelson. The best book of biogxaphj fxtant, I believe, is the *' Life 
of I#oid Kelson," bj 8oathej ; and in that work the writer points out the diffe- 
renoe between the death of the martyr, the patriot, and of the hero in the time of 
vietsfff. The name of UTelson can never die, for it is enshrined in the hearts of 
hia cog fttij y aen 1 We have bad before us for the last few days his successor, who 
devoleabli lime to the promotion of what he believes to be for the glory of God. We 
o«gha lo fejo&Be that the aristocracy of England is so represented. They and others 
have fiome across to Ireland at this time, to be amongst us here. They have not 
baas diatuibed by those Eqniaoetial gales of which we sometimes hear so mnch; 
tkefr wiU retim to their homes safoly ; and, la m sure they will be benefited by the 
yieii dbsf hava iMde to Ireland. I have mudi pleasure, my l4>rd Archbishop, in 
Bsav&og the adoption of this BesoUitian. 

The VxxT Rev. W. C. Mages, D.D. (^Dean of Cork) :— I have heard that in the 
Irtftipa^yi ^ Ahyisinia, niueh we have recently so gloriously invaded, there is a cus- 
IMQ liwt «po« tha iavidng of a party of guests, the host crowns each guest as he 
leaves bis honse vith a large quantity of batter i and I have been told that the 
ffi«^Mi»^ of walcooie and friendship of the host is always measured by the departing 
gqaet aecording to the <rfeeglnoiis glory which be receives. The administration of this 
hoapitsdile batter Is the somewhat exacting task now imposed not only upon the hosts, 
b«t elao i^ion the departing guests from our platform here. Now, I am not about 
to do anything of that kind. I am not going to inform you that our guests are dis- 
tiagiHBhed and evinent I wish to be a little more original than to thank the 
BsAop of Oxfoid for bdng eloquent or distingttlshed or eminent. I am not going 
to thank Lord Kdaon for bdng scholarly and accoraplisheil, for these axe things 
which some of our English noblemen and dergy cannot help being ; bat yon will 
thank them, not for their power, or their eloquence, or their wertb, but simply for the 
lad of tiMir having oome over here to us, to give us whatever of sympathy and aid 
diey had to give : and It is not merdy to the Bishop of Oxford or to Lord Nelson 
thail flush thanks are doe, nor yet to the frank and manly lir. Eyle alone, but to all ot 
oar Bsfl^ fiiends who have attended at this Congress. There is not one English 
dargyflma or layman who has been here through this Congress, and who has per.- 
(onaed either die asduoos doty of a speaker, or the, perhaps, more arduous duty o. 
a UilaaetCf who did not eome over here at some inconvenience at least, and who has 
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not come amongst as to clasp va by the hand and tell ns that he Uonr brother. W« 
do, then, from our hearts, thank them for coming amongst us. My brother Com- 
mittee-men and I feel oorselyes relieTed from a great weight of anxiety by their 
coming here, and by what they have done for us ance they came ; and I think we 
can have no doubt but that they will all be prepared on their retom home to aid their 
Irish brethren in their struggles and their toils. This Congress meeting came apon 
us, I must say, with somewhat of a shock. Our clergy were a little nenroas at tlie 
idea of holding a Congress of English Churchmen in Dublin. I, for one, ventored 
to eay, that their promised visit was very like the offer of a white dqihant— « veiy 
1 arge and fine, yalnable animal, without doubt, bnt the question for coniideratioa wu, 
how he was to be kept ? Well, I am bound to say, that our fears hare been happilj 
dispelled, our English friends hare come over; and if Englishmen have not been quite 
as sufficiently represented on this platform as we could have wished, they have, cer- 
tainly, been most efficiently represented. We have heard high Churdimen— veiy high 
Churchmen— we have had broad Churchmen ; and wo have had, at least, one ''pro- 
noimced " Evangelical Churchman addressing us at the meeting to-day ; and we were 
equally glad to welcome them one and alL 

Then it was said, by some amongst our friends, " perhaps when the Englisli 
brethren come they may not like you." Well, I leave them to speak for tfaemseties 
on that point; but if they do not like us, I can only say that it is not for want of 
effort or will to please them on our part We have done our best to bring together 
men of difi*erent schools and opinions in this great Christian gathering ; and moedsg 
as we have done in a country which has not, as the sister island has, gradinDx 
ripened into regarding Congress meetings with fovonr; — ^I will rentoze to si^, on 
behalf of my countrymen, that I do not think that our Congress in DnbUn has bees 
wanthig either in the Catholic selection of the men who were chosen to take part is 
Hi proceedings, or in the Catholic and tolerant spirit in which the andienoe listened to 
what was manfully and honestly expressed here from day to day during our neeN 
ings. —' 

I desire now to speak with all possible depth of earnestness, and solemnity, when I 
say that it is not for us to give to ourselves any praito or glory for anf measure of 
success which has attended the earnest labours of those engaged in this woik. I 
know that, during the meetings of this week, there have been here, and, I heliife, 
elsewhere also, bands of praying men. Churchmen and Laymen, earnestly prajiDI 
that God's grace and blessing might rest upon this our Church Congress ; and I cin- 
not but regard it as an answer to their earnest prayers, that Grod has given us die 
blessings of wisdom and temperance and forbearance during our proceedings. We 
are, indeed, deeply thankful for what we may regard as an outpouring of the Spirit of 
love and of a sound mind, from the Great Head of the Church. To His blessing sad 
His gracious guidance it is that we owe whatever of success has crowned onranxioas 
labours. 

The Resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Earl Nelson :— I have, in the name of the English laity, as well as on ny 
own behalf, to thank you, my Lord Archbishop, and this meeting, for the BestdutioB 
which has just been proposed and adopted ; and I have to thank you youxid^ my 
lord, for the kind hospitality which you have extended to me since this Congiesi 
commenced, and particularly for your kindness in pressing me to be here at Ak 
time. If there are those who fear the dreadful journey across the Irish Channel I 
think, Uke me, they will be glad that they have endured the trial when they find the 
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pleasant ttmes they haro spent here. I am sure all onr English friends will join 
with me in sajlng, that oar coming over here has been amply rewarded by the kind 
reception which we have met with, and by the instruction we hare received. All 
these Congress meetings tend to show this fact, that though we may be looking at 
great truths from different points of riew, we are really and earnestly working 
together for the furtherance of the same Faith, under the same banner and under 
the command of the same great invincible Commander, even the great Ci^taiii of 
our Salvation— Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford. I have to return thanks in my own name« and 
that of my brother clergymen of the English Church, and some of the Am#ican 
Chorch, who via England, have come over to attend this Congress. I find it in my 
heart to say a good deal, but that witty Dean of Cork has made it impossible. If I 
were to express even a fragment of what I had to say to yon, I feel that I should incur 
some severe inflictions of Abyssinian cruelty. The worthy and very Ber. Dean has 
however, himself administered a little pat of butter, only it was duly flavoured 
with a large quanti^ of Attic salt; I am not quite sure that I like salt butter. I 
believe, however, joking apart, that this has been a most valuable, as it has been a 
most pleasurable meeting. I think it utterly impossible that the demonstration 
which onr sister Church of Lreland has made, accidentally as it were — her clergy 
and laity taking the ordinary course in the conduct of it — can be of no value; for as 
a Church, it has manifested here a temper and judgment and an ability, and above 
all, a love of truth and God, which must make a great impression at this critical 
moment upon the sister island, and the Church, which especially belongs to it. . I 
am quite sure that not one clergyman of the English branch of that Church will 
Tetnm to England, except open-mouthed as to what he has seen and heard here 
during these meetings and this visit I was reading lately a history of Armagh, 
and in it it was stated, that in days gone by the Irish saints were divided into three 
dasies : first the dass of the ** Bising Sun," then the dass of the '* Full Moon,** 
and thirdly, the dass of the " Greater Planets." I will not allude to those of the 
modem Irish saints, who rank in the Full Moon dass, or say who may be 
classed with those of the Bising Sun or the Greater Planets ; but I will say, that 
none of the three ienominations seem to me to have perished in your land. All 
three classes seem harmoniously to occupy the same sky, and rain down together 
their benignant influeoce on all. 

I am quite sure, my lord, that had it not been for adverse circumstances many of 
my English brethren would have been but too glad to have accompanied me on this 
oooasion : and so I am confident many others would have come also. I know that 
the Vice-chancellor of the University at Oxford had actually arranged to have 
crossed over with me, but from a sudden press of the duties of his oflSce, he was 
obliged reluctantly to break his engagement, and remain behind. But when we 
who have come, go back and tell our brethren what they have missed, then you may 
be snre that whenever the next Congress comes to Dublin, " the white elephant" 
will come in force — there will be no end of his trunks — there will be an enormous 
exhibition of his ivories I 

I do most sincerely thank you all for the hearty and cordial reception which you 
have given me ; which I know is not given to me for any personal merit, but 
through me to that Church of which God has made me a Bishop. 

The Frbsidbkt :— The next Bcsolution will be moved by Archdeacon Drmisoii, 
and is as follows ; — 
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^'That the thanks of this Oongress be tendered to tk* Viee ytietdenti, 
ExecutiTc Committee, and officers, for tke Teiyable and tatial aelery 
manner in whieh thej have carried oat the Tarions trawgfjsif 
for the meetings." 

The Vbk. Gbob«b A. DnriaeN, (ArMatiem 0/ Tnmttm) :— I will bt •• hitef ai 
mj heart and feelings will allow me to be, mj Lord, la aooorianee with tbeUat «hidi 
joa have jost given ; but with all the recollectioM of this week crowding npon me, I 
think Ton will allow me two or three minutes. The goodness of Ood psoHdss ns all 
with compensations if we will receive them 1 and out of tloies of tronbla a«d boon of 
sorrow, there come times of great comfort. Now I did not eome over bare with any 
iear ; but I had my doabts whether some things abont my public Ufii mi^aot make 
me a little unacceptable. Well, I feel that I have done my biethren an Injogdce 
and I did myself an injustice too. I beUeve, when yon show men that yonr thonghts 
and desires are the result of settled and ftdtfafnl adhereooe to what yon believa to be 
right and good and useful, they will respeet you : and I am glad to see that any donbt 
which I had about them, imputing any nnfaithfnlness to ma, it entirely gene* aad that 
no special pat of butter is wanted In aiy ease. I have learned things, aiy laid, at 
these meetings, and generally in Dublin, whldi I woald not part with fer aayeoa- 
sideratlon. I feel that I have reaped great good from coming over to lidt al^ af dM 
channel. Now, all things in this worid cannot be of the same eoloar; aad I have two 
great sources of regret : one is, that I am ashaa^d of my breth imi o f my hr at i w ii a the 
dergy and laity of the Church hi Bngtaad who have not been here. They talk of asa- 
Sickness and Squinoctial gales, aad all that soii of staff; bat wimt aboat tlwti wim 
cares fbr seasickness ? I don't. {^BUhtp of Obr/brdL-^Beeaase yoa am aevar alslLj 
Well, I know I am not 1 bat if people most be side, I doat know aay hoata on dM 
water in whkii people who enjoy sea-eid(Bess can do ae with gisater aosniM* aad 
ease than hi the fine boats which eross between this aad Holykead. Bat, ta be 
serious In a serious matter, here is the first opportanHy Ui a eeHes of great Chaieh 
gatherings fbr Chnn^ people to aesembk in Dublin s no time has aver haea aMxe 
critical, more anxious, nK>re full of distress, more calling for actiya sympathy : aad 
what ia the fact ? Here we hava one English Blshop--a host in jfetpH bat itiU, la 
number, just one; three Deans, I betteva; four mi«sraUe Arehdeaaoaai «id saaM 
thirty other dergy, I believe, although I have not coaated them ap. Xkie la a mast 
wretched representation ; and I am very sony far it, apoa aD graoads^ eMefly on 
account of those who have lost this opportaidty. Is It nothing to loaa teatlag irfiat 
an Iriilh wdeome Is, to lose knowing something of what Irish eloqaaoea oa Ita mm 
soil is ; and something about the facts of the Irish Church, her peeaUavpeailioB aai 
temptations and trials, from the lips and from the life of Irish Chatdimea tkeaudfes? 
Many of ns have got vety loose and nnfennded notions aboat the Ch»«h la Ii^laal; 
and if those who have not come over entertain sueh notions, whf, Isay, did not they 
come over here and learn better ? 

Then, too, I regret vety much— and If I am saying anything which aeems iaipioptt 
to the Committee, I hojpe they will forgive me ; but I have been aAlng tha qacstion 
agood many times, and I am quite sure, from all I hear, that others have beea aridag 
the same question : " Why, on earth, was the great question of the &»y 
the Church not formally debated at this Congress ? Was there ever aoytklag' 
natural? I know that nodiing has more contributed to keep people In Bngind 
away. It has done much more than the sea and the sickness ; and I am taM Aat It 
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g" M M > m4 I ktfi tan ilwayi poUng aad poUng tl tlM GMgfMi G«nttBllliM to 
him tlM i»Ml qvMlioM tff dM 4a7 debirtfd al th« aetflia^ 1 tliUill tUf Gob- 
gMM MgM to ^ « btaeos to «11 CMgniMtf (• thaw ibon kow mmk^lmmmt 
«i^ ^ lUrldBg tbo gTMl <|ill«tioa of tho dn J. For Iho ml, we oiro Ibo GMialltM 
an our thanks. For myself I owe them modi for addiag to aQ tMr llinigiii tho 
honour done «m III |laefaif tfab Reaolntkm in tty kaodl. 

The Bar* O^iroii TftBTOR, In leeondinf the Beedtetiom mM t-^I Citeeil it die 
trowni^f gialiieatieo of all the happhietl I haie eqperteneed teriiii th« pan wmki 
to tako part ip tide glial aeettng. I think jom WiO aU agiee with rile ki aeqidliiBgr 
iqr fifewl the Ar e h d eaeo n who has just sat down of aiij desire to poar butisn iil 
erer so stmll a portion^ oB the headi Of the Saeenlire ConBitteOi Bat then yom^ 
^eitepi^ don't haow that the Archdeacon has aerer happened to be a member of Aajr 
SaeeotiTe Oeaunittee at preTioiis Congresses^ aOd has always had Aeiae Httia wsvi 
to aa|r against the ptogramnie. No ptoeeedings hare erer basn ezadtly to his 
laind. It Is ndt tbefelne« altogedier, a new thing that he now eoDstdsif the ^ee- 
tion of the d^ to hare been hnproperly onfitted. Mowi it hae been mjlof to se^re 
aa Chief Secfe lar j on a Congrsis Comtntttee mjself, and I know, bj ezperienee, the 
rail amonnt of labour and diffienlties of ever/ kind that liare to be got thrnqgh^ and 
the anxiety #hidi p r ei s es on the working members night and daj, beibre the sdhemi 
can be Ooiqtleted at alL I know Well that at this moment they— the Comm itt ee 
mnsi be ifl the Ui^hsst state of grattBeation, that this great Congrtn hsA passed off 
witkattt aaj brsah down^ and without baring disappoints their eBpectatlens» I 
tender them our most cordial and gratefnl thanks for the great care and pmdent 
foredgbt manl/eited in all the arrangements; and 1 thoroaghly aceord my own 
{mSMAtal approbaUon to the programme which ihe^ hare pfeMflted. I do not 
Ihink that the question of the day has suffered by hating beeti formiUy excluded 
from the scheme, because 1 feel that it has been hi efzty one's nrind. Our senti- 
ments hare been immistakably uttered, and the question will now be more efflcteatly 
and practicably dealt with by Synodioal action in that assembly which, I trust, will 
ereloQg be summoned together. 

1 shall go home to England deeply impressed with the kindness of the reception 
wUdi has been extended to us in Ireland, and more than erer impressed with admi- 
ration and respect for the life and ylgour and power and eloquence with which 
the United Church is carrymg on its work in this land. One of the things which 
has struck me at this Congress, is the exceedingly lirely and genuine part which has 
been taken in the proceedings by the audience. At previous Congresses we have 
had all the speaking on the platform, but here it has been shared by the members at 
large, with a yiyacity which will serve to mark the Dublin meeting, and cannot fail to 
leave a gratifying impression on the minds of the speakers. 

I have great pleasure in seconding this Resolution of thanks to the Executive 
Committee, to whom we are principally indebted for the varied pleasure we have 
enjoyed at this Congress. 

Tho Text Rbv. J. 8. HowaoM, D.D. (^Dtan of Chul») then moved i— 

^ nat the Congresi of 1899 be, as requested by invitation, held in tlverpoof 

Ferhape there is some fitness in my being allowed to move tUs Resolution, iia#« 
a«di iMt X myself lived for nearly seventeen years in Liverpool, and I hno# thd 
Bumners and customs of the place* I can assure youtUat 'jow.'vt'^t^m'i^i.^^x) 
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hearty welcome there ; and I am equall j anre that it will be a great adrantage to 
the Church at large, that the next meeting of Congress shall be held in that town; 
for, situated as Lirerpool is,it may beexpected to secure the presence of a large num- 
ber of Churchmen and Churchwomen, not onlj from England, but from Ireland also. 

The Venerable William Lbe D.D. {Archdeacon o/DubUn), having seconded the 
resolution, it was unanimouslj adopted. 

The Bishop of Oxford, having been moved to the second Chair. 

The Bishop of Dbhrt said : — ^I feel sure that the Resolution which I have to 
propose, will be carried bj acclamation. We have had during these meetings of the 
Congress an almost Pentecostal barmonj. Not a dead and dull nniformitj, for 
there has been the freest expression of opinion, and a few variations have been heard 
in our notes ; but it appears to me that all have blended together in hannoey, 
to the honour of our common Saviour. I am sure you are all aware that mnch of 
the peace and friendly feeling which has characterised our proceedings, has been 
owing to the impartiality and the tact — I beg pardon for using the word *' tact,** 
for that means *' management,*' — let me rather say, to the large-heartedness and 
loving wisdom and kindly tenderness with which our proceedings have been pr^ 
sided over by our good and beloved Archbishop. Let us pray for him, and prtj 
also that the seeds which have been sown here during these meetuags may bring 
fbrth fruit in some of our parishes. Let us not part without returning thanks to Ood 
for our own Church, and praying that He may give us grace always to use his giftf 
rightly, and to His glory ; and that we may possess that true Pentecostal life which, 
come what will. Acts of Parliament can never either give or take away. I more 

'* That the thanks of the members be presented to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, for the interest which he has taken in promoting 
this Congress, and for the courtesy, impartiality and wisdom with 
which he has constantly presided at its Sessions." 

The Right Hon. Spencer H. Walpole, M.P. : — I have the greatest pleasure 
in seconding the Resolution which the right reverend prelate, the Bishop of 
Derry, has submitted to you. When I think on the past career and the present 
position of his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, I cannot but feel that he is 
perhaps the fittest person that could be chosen as the representative of that 
United Church to which we all of us belong ; for he commenced his career in the 
ministerial duties of the Church with so much energy, zeal, and ability in 
England, and now continues the work of the Church with the same high quali- 
ties in this the sister kingdom. Under these circumstances, he seems to me the 
most fitting representative of that still United Church to preside over this 
Congress; and perhaps the vote of thanks to him could not be more properly 
moved and seconded than by an Irish Bishop and an English Layman. 

Something has been said to-night of the neglect of the English clergy and 
laity in not coming over here, as they might have done ; but I think, I msj 
observe, on the part of the English now present, that there are two circumstances 
of transcendant importance which have brought us among you. One is, 
that in the time of trial and trouble and anxiety, if not of peril, affecting the 
Irish Church,— we wish to show you— and what I say here now as our feeling 
is, I believe, the general feeling in England also— that the sympathy of the 
English Church is equally with you in your joys and your sorrows ; that we 
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rejoice at your snccesses, and griere at your misfortnnes ; and shonld any attacks 
be made against you, we are resolved, one and all, to stand by you to the 
last, and that too to the utmost of our power. The other feeling which has 
brought us here is, to act, if we can, in co-operation with the people of Ire- 
land, in promoting the common cause of our Lord and Master, in all matters 
connected with that Church, which, as long as God is with it, and Christ is in 
it — no matter what assaults may be brought against it by man — is and will 
be, under the protection of Heayen, both indestructible and immortal. And 
when men talk of the Church in Ireland having failed in its mission, I am 
sure yon will agree with me that we have had here many witnesses who can 
testify to the fact, that In all the matters which give life and vitality and 
reality to a Church, in the learning and piety of its prelates, in the sound- 
ness and purity of its doctrines, In the fidelity of Its ministers, and In the 
earnestness and devotion of Its people, the Irish Church Is actively and 
truly alive — actively and truly a living member of the Church of Christ, in 
all that concerns its highest duties and its holiest obligations. 

With regard to the other point to which I referred, namely, to the way In 
which we can best co-operate together to prompte the cause of religion in its best 
and purest aspects,— I cannot but express the deep sense of gratitude we must 
all feel, for the very argumentative papers, and the powerful as well as interest- 
ing speeches which have been read and addressed to us, and especially some 
of those which we have heard to-day. I do not know what others feel, but I 
think] I am expressing their sentiments when I express my own, and that we 
shall go back to our own country, not only wiser but, I trust, more faithful and 
better men. It is a peculiarly pleasing thing to me to have the honour of ten- 
dering the thanks of this assembly to a collegiate friend of my own, whom I^have 
known In other societies as remarkable for his many amiable and excellent 
qualities, and who has discharged all the duties in that Chair with so much 
ability. Impartiality, courtesy, and kindness. For we may fairly ascribe a great 
portion of the harmony which has prevailed, to the judgment and prudence 
and kindness which the Archbishop has shown throughout these meetings. In 
concluding these remarks, I would express the hope that, should any future 
Congress come to this city. Its meetings may be presided over by an iircAblshop^ 
of Dublin — ^notwithstanding the recon^nendations of a certain ominous Beport. 
Ajud may he be supported by ministers brought from every parish in the country 
where they are still permitted to promote and keep alive the light of the 
Goapel and the ordinances of religion throughout the length and breadth of 
the land ; and may those ministers, like many around me, be still enabled by 
their piety and zeal to make that Church what it ought to be,— for more able 
and zealous and earnest workers in their Master^s cause, could not, I believe 
be found In any other part of the United Kingdom. 

The Lord Bishop op Oxpord :— In putting this Resolution from the Chair, I will 
just make two remarks. One is the expression of my own deep thank f ulness In being 
permitted to put this question to you. In dolng.so, I gratify every feeling of my 
heart. Your Archbishop has been ever my best and truest friend ; he has stood 
by me In the day of my uttermost calamity, and has been dear to me ever since, 
and I owe him more than I can here well express. The other remark Is this : 
While others have had their anxieties about this Congress, remember how much 
it must have pressed upon your Archbishop. I believe we owe not only to tKQ%« 
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attributes which the Resolution names, but to many an earnest pr^ytt for Oo4*i 

blessing much of that which the goodness of Ood has given lo na In fhes« dayi. 

I will now ask you to rise and pass this ResolatioH with cvne voice ssd one iMart* 

The Resolution was passed by acclamation, the entire meeting rising td re* 

ceiYe it. 

The Pbesidekt :— I am more touched by this, youf reception of my name, than 
by any words I could express. I feel that silent thanks will best become me. 
If I say one word in relation to this Resolution, it will be that my task hai beeft 
made easy by your kindnesfi, and by the constant support which, 1 will txsi saj 
in every difl9culty, for I have had none, but in every turn of the Congres* pro- 
ceedings, t have received from every person here. I feel deeply thaiikfial to yotf 
— t feel deeply thankful to Almighty God for the issue of this Congress. With 
these words I will close my thanks *, I could never speak enough If I %tit to 
attempt to express them all. I have only one regret connected With this 
eveninp^, and it is this, that after the labours and pressure of these soeeesslfe 
days, I am now obliged to leave the Chair, and ask the Premier Bishop Of tli« 
Irish Church present with us to take It in my stead. It is with regret, greit 
regret, that I do this, knowing what is before you, and knowing what t Idse. 
However, I can only do so, and ask the Bishop of Meath if he wlU now kindly 
take the Chair. 

His Grace the IPbesident then left the meeting, and the Chair was taken bj 

Thi Lord Bisitor or Miath. 



BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATION— I. e., THE BIBLE AS ILLDS- 
TRATED BY MODERN SCIENCE AND TRAVEL, 

The Rev. Henst B. Tbibtrax :— The subject is defined for me to be, ** 71k 
Bibk as Illustrated by Modem Science and Travel.** 

To illustration, then, I confine myself. Proof or demonstration Is not 
within my scope. The Instances I propose to adduce are in no degree to be 
regarded as logical proofs, but as contributions to exeguis. To a sceptical 
mind they will probably carry no weight. Believing minds, regarding them 
from another point of view, will accept them as strong corroborations. We 
trust we are not unprepared with p^oof, but this is not the plaee fof it. Csll 
not illustration weak because it does not go as far as proof. As for those wke 
have an Impression that the discoveries of science militate against Seripttre, 
accumulated illustration may lead critics of this tone to perceive that the more 
the topographical and historical framework of the sacred volume is exp tof^d, 
and the more natural science is studied, the more closely they will be fotmd 
parallel to revelation. In other words. Scripture will be found abreast of the 
science of the day, though not expressed In scientific technicality. 

There is a sense in which theology can never advance. Dogma, Mioerva- 
like, is complete at once from Its enunciation, and no resolution of physical 
mysteries, no speculations of psychology, can add to or diminish anght from 
dogmatic truth. But it is otherwise with criticism, which must advance with the 
growth of human knowledge, ^tvd wMch dedicates the choicest and the freshest 
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If «iM of httttAtt ftsdareh to the •mbelHsbmtot of tb« CMkct of trtfth Tht t4tfi«l 

Off f 1m Cbnroh, u ibe 9«il8 orer tbe ocean of time, nifty often cbaa|6 bor jftoiitkm 

hi exegeM. Tb*t point In the chart which marks her track to net er flned, bnt, M 

ibe set out on her ▼<>yagei took ber departure from oM point from wblcb all ber 

eooTM li nieflsnred and eaienlated, the nncbangeable posltfoa of BeTealed Dogoui. 

She doee not take each achierement of science, and measnring It bj some fixed 

standard of her ^mn, accept or reject it^ as it harmonises with ber own preeon* 

eeptions. Still less does she adopt each result of research, or of accepted 

ipeenlation, and make of it a new standard bj which a pUstto revelation to to 

be shaped ; bat, leering physical and philological subjects in the bands of tbel^ 

own pro fesso r s , lihe hesitates not to concentrate and apply tbe refleetlons of 

their light so as to rereal some delicate monlding hitherto nnpereeired In tbe 

framework of rerelation, or to bring oat into clearer relief some tfaeeiy 

hitherto left In shade. I may here addoce the words of a great toaster of 

physical science : — ^ li we bear in mind that it is a common object of religion 

and science to understand the Infancy of its exittenee ; that tbO laws of mind 

are not yet relegated to the teachers of physical science, aUd that the laws of 

matter are not within the religious teacher's province, they may then trork 

together in harmony, and with good will. But if they Would thus work in 

harmony, both parties must beware how they fence with that most dangerous of 

all weapons, Natural Theology, a science fatoely so-caUed, when, not content with 

trustfully accepting truths hostile to any presumptuous standard It may set up, it 

seeks to weigh the Infinite in the balance of tbe finite, and shif te its ground to 

meet the requirements of every new fact that science establUbes, and %ywj old 

error that science exposes. Thus pursued. Natural Theology is, to the scientific 

man a delusion ; and to the religious man a snare, leading too often to a 

disordered intellect, and to athetom.'' 

Beferriag first to the Bible as illustrated by modem science, our thoughts 
recur to the vexed question of the cosmogony. Thto to not confined to a single 
chapter of Genesto alone. If Scripture be Scripture's best Interpreter, a flood 
of light to east on that chapter by many a subsequent comment. A careful 
examination, In tbe original languages, of all passages of SeriptUre bearing 
upon science, and especially on geological sAence, will, I believe, fully sattofy 
US as to the superhuman accuracy of the language used. 

There must be a full collation, and careful examination (aided by the light 
which tme science f urntohes), of all the particular passages which toueb i^en 
eclence } and we shall find the facts of sound philosophy present everywhere, 
though, of course, we look not for technical lai^uage. 

Thua, in Prov. viii., 22^-31, which is really an amplification of the htotory of 
Creation, tbe main drift of tbe whole passage to evidently to show the past 
eternity of the Son of God, and the mind to aided in forming some conception 
of Hto glory in this respect, by a reference to His succeaive creative acts, 
through the lapse of incalculable time, by which our globe was brought into its 
present state. Our translators seem to have failed unavoidably, through defect 
of scientific knowledge, in perceiving the true meaning of some of the words. 
**l was set up from everlasting from the beginning, or ever the earth was. 
When there were no depths I was brought forth " (t. a., before the seas settled in 
their present position), ** when there were no fountains abounding with water; 
before the mountains were setttod, before tbe bilto was I biQUi|)A Im^* 
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(plainly referring to the gradaal eleratlon of the monntaln'rangef otit of the 
ocean depths). Then follows in our translation, ** While as jet He had not made 
the earth, nor the fields, nor the highest part of the dust of the world.** Bat, 
"hhootxoth** nVsrr is literally, and more correctly nurrmutdimgs^ t. e., the 
snccessiye formations which constitute the earth's cmst, each of which was in 
its turn the outer or upper surface when elevated ahore the water. The 
rendering " fields " presents far too limited an idea. Hhootz occurs also in Joh, 
T. 10, *^Sendeth waters upon the fields," and zyiii. 17, *^His remembrance shall 
perish from the earth, and he shall have no name in the street,** T^ "3^ ^ 
t. c, on the face of the globe. The general meaning of yvi is anything sur- 
rounding or enclosing another. Hence it is often used for the open space 
surrounding houses or cities. The same idea is still retained when the word i» 
ujted here on a grander scale in a geological sense. 

Several expositors, though without geological knowledge, have caught the 
true meaning of the words " pars ambiens,** or as Doederlin, '* superficies terrc"; 
Schultens, ^'circuitus terrss**; Dathe, "terram ej usque circuitns." The 
passage may be thus translated — ''At the time when He had not made tlie 
earth ** (t. e., the globe in its earliest condition), ** and the successive outer 
surfaces, and the highest ** (t. c, the latest) " of the soils of the habitable 
world.** The next verse, too, has marvellous scientific accuracy. ^ When 
He prepared the heavens I was there ; when He set a compass ** (marg. circle) 
" upon the face of the depth **— lit., " When He decreed (esUblished as t 
natural law) the circular (orbicular) form of the surface of the deep,** involvlog 
of course, the law of gravitation. The man who penned the whole passage 
must have been either versed in geological science, or inspired, to use langusge 
startlingly appropriate. So, too, in Isaiah, xlviii. 6-7, the progressive character 
of creation is shadowed forth : — '' I have showed thee new things from this time, 
even hidden things, and thou didst not know them. They are created now 
and not from the beginning." 

Solomon had never read the records of the sedimentary rocks, yet what can 
be more scientifically accurate than the expressions — ** By His knowledge the 
depths (behomoth abysses) are broken up,** (i. e, parted) by elevation (sp2 baba) 
cleft by elevation of the trap and basaltic dykes. 

In harmony with the now ascertained gradual elevation of the land and the 
wearing out of the valleys, by the simple erosive action of water, is the 
ntterence of Habakkuk, which might have passed for a poetic trope, *' Thoa 
didst cleave the earth with rivers.'* "The overflowing of the water passed 
by" (ill. 9). — It is more than the Imagery of song, it is the retrospect of 
geological history which looks back into past eternity, and, seeing Alps ind 
Andes under the ocean, confesses, *' Before the mountains were brought forth 
(t. e., elevated above the waters of the sea), or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world (as it now is), even from everiasting to everlasting thoa 
art God." Ps. xc. 2. To the same period refers the Royal Psalmist, with ta 
accuracy as exact as if he had sifted the strata, and studied their fossils and 
tide-rolled pebbles. '^ Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a garment : the 
waters stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke they fled, at the voice of 
thy thunder they hasted away." As if he had said '' Sometimes they gradually 
withdrew, at others the volcano and the earthquake (each with its thunder) 
i/ted the land out of the seaa." P«. cW. ^-'W 
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Such convnlsions, long before historic periods, are recognised by Job : ^ lie 
patteth forth his hand upon the rocic, He OTertameth the mountains bj the 
roots, He cntteth ont rivers among the rocks," xxviii. 9-10. And in the same 
chapter is there not a foreshadowing of the fact, rerealed to ns bj mining 
operations, of the heisted interior condition of the earth ? " As for the earth, 
out of it cometh bread, and ander it is tamed up as it were fire," (t. 5X or more 
exactly " Beneath the earth there is a fire. 

We know not how far the Egyptians, in whose wisdom Moses was learned, 
had acquired a knowledge of scientific as well as of practical mining. But when 
we read in the blessing of Joseph, " Blessed be the Lord for the chief things of 
the ancient moantains, and for the precious things of the lasting hills ** (Deut. 
xxxiii. IS), we see a .manrellous fitness in the language employed, which can 
scarcely be held fortuitous. The lawgiver is promising the blessing of the 
veins of the richest metals and gems : — ^ The precious things of the lasting 
hills." Though the earth has dust of gold, and there is a vein for the 
silver, yet these are not everywhere, or equally distributed. It is not where 
the surface of the earth is richest, but only in the ancient mountains '' and in 
the lasting hills," not in the sedimentary deposits, but in the primitive rocks, 
that the quarts yields its veins of gold, and the diamond is washed from 
the sand. We say not the distinction between the primitive and the later 
formations was present to the mind of Moses, or that the knowledge he 
may have had of the turquoise diggings, and old mine workings of Sinai, 
had taught him to discriminate the rocks, but we must admit that, if ignorant 
of mineralogy, his pen was marvellously guided to the expression of language 
in harmony with scientific truth. 

Again, whatever be our interpretation of the concise epitome of the phe- 
nomena of Creation in Gen. i., some of the greatest difficulties have already 
been removed. No portion of the creative sequence there recorded has met 
with greater ridicule from sceptics than the mention of light before the 
appearance of the sun, yet the present accepted theory of our best physicists 
is, that light did permeate space before the sun was its source to us ; and if 
this be so, the chronological sequence in Genesis is a foreshadowing of one 
of the most marvellous discoveries of physical analysis. This is borne out 
too by the uniform character of the vegetation in the carboniferous epoch 
throughout the world, implying a uniformity of climatic conditions very 
different from anything subsequently experienced, and just such an uniformity 
of moisture and steaming heat as would characterise the temperature of the 
earth's surface before lighted by the sun, and when deriving its light from 
the luminous vapour in which it was uniformly enveloped. Such examples 
might be multiplied tenfold, and after examining every passage of Scripture 
I can find, bearing on the physical state of the earth and the heavens, the 
result to my own mind is, that there are no scientific errors in the Bible, 
but that the Book is as divinely perfect and as deep and rich in meaning, 
wben it touches incidentally on the works of Grod in creation, as it is in higher 
matters connected with His Providence and Grace. 

Astronomical difficulties are now reckoned in our semi-fossil literature: 
so will it be with geological. Yet how, as astronomy advances, does the 
language of Scripture keep abreast of it :— -The orbicular shape of the world, 
then undreamt of by Chaldean sages: **It is He that sitteth npon the clcaVa 
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ul tht •srlb,*' If. tl. S2, ''Smtkik 191 tM stflrs,** so tiMi tteri 9(LUn^ 4f4ir, 
Sil4 ai •«dd«d/ «o«i« lk«lr ihlBlag. The sns^eBtkm off llMi teHh la l|MM 
fowtnjrU la the okkst book In tke world: '<Ht stroloheUl oai tlM aorth 
Of w llto omiHy pUdo (or iiiori Uioratly, Ho ftrttelieih tfao eope of lleoToa oo i 
Yoid), *a4 luutgtth th« oarlii apoa tfOthlDg," TMtq^hm f^ Mtdg rallMr flii 
iatkpktt^ tb« (^ofl; MNtll oter oar hoadi tiiia tlio north, or alio wUh CMf aa4 
Stock, " the hemUphere.** And this la tke langatge of aa htmh riieopaiiittr^ 
rooorded \ty thd Hebrew Uwgl?er \ while the learned Orlentalt» wbo are held op 
le Hi ie hig rltata, or perhaps hie teaehen^ were bolldlag Ihe irorld ea m 
elephittt o» a tortoige^ 

Hoi kM In harmony with seleatiflo tmth Ui the illaetfatlofi of iBbk lafleetim 
power of the HUooephere: Hast thea with Him spread oat the sky whieh is 
•tfong and u a aiolten looking-glass?" or rather, whieh ie poltthed as a 
ttohea nhrror, dob xxxrli. 18 ; or the foreshadowing of the disooterf of Ibt 
iNiromotrM preesafe, axril. 24-811, **He seeth under the Whole heftTetij to 
tf ake the weight for the wind (lit., to make oat to the wlad lU weight), tad He 
welgheth the Wiiets by meesare," as thongh the eqailibrtam aad daaeltf ef ^ 
wator were reec^lsed* The wieett of men ebnld aot than ezplala thi iight 
«f ta eagle in the air (Pror. xxa. 19). Boi it was kaowa that the wtads hsd 
laws y«i aares<^lted (and hate we resolted them jetf). .^The wind gosck 
toward the *oath, aad tnraeth aboni nnto the north, It whirloth ahoat eon- 
tiaaaBj/ aiid th« Wind retameth agnia ae«ording to ito elreaits^" fieeles. i I. 
His thd ehalkfftgo of Sllha been aifswered yet by the most skitf al awteorok- 
glst j "Caa iMy aaderstand the spreading of the eloads?" Job axavt 21 
^Dost thou know the balancings (lit. the roUlnge together) of tiw eloeds^ 
the wondrous works of Him who is perfeot in knowledge ?" xxxrli. !•)• li ^^ 
the problem of the formation of hail almost as diiBeult as when it was adud, 
** Hast thou seen the treasures of the hail?" Tet with what wondroas aceu/acj 
the conciensatlott of rain from rapour is pourtrajed I ^ He makefh emnll tlio 
drops of Water • they pour down rain according to the vapour thereof " (mors 
exactly)^ They flre refined eaeh shower according to Its eload : ** which tbo 
ekmds do drop abd distil upon man abundantly," xxxri., 87-28. 

When ^ob is asked **Wh«re Is the Way to where light dwelleth?" aad "By 
What way IS the light parted?" (xxxiii. 19-84) how perfectly do the expressions 
harmonise with the polarisation and double refraction of light I Gould hM* 
guage more exact thaa *'the partings of light" be employed eren after tiie 
discoTcry of the spectrum Unalysis? ''The precious fruits brought forth bj 
the sun," (Deut. xxxiii. 14) expresses in common language the chemical actios 
of light; and, had Bildad been taught the chemical absorption of chlorophyll bj 
plants from light, be could hare used 00 term more exact than this : ** He is 
green (or, is full of jaice) before the sun " (Job, riii. 16). Is there not new Hght 
east on the inquiry, << Hast thou entered into the springs (lit. mazes) of the sea ; 
or, hast thou walked in the search of the depth ?" when we attempt to trace out 
the phenomena of the ocean currents, or to fathom their laws ;— rand when w6 
obserre the defined breadth of these currents, on the declaration ** By the 
breath of Qod the breadth of the waters is Straightened?" (Job, xxxrlii. 16; 
icxxyll. iO). What aocnrete expression is there of the facts of the absorption 
and eoadensatioa of weter from the sea into clouds and then Into raia^ by 
WMeh HM dqaittbrHtti of tea and land is malataliied, in the simile gt a»c fttfm ^ 
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^ AU ili€ rirm nis Imto the sea ; yet the sea if not full ; «ato the pUee wheftee 
Hm liTen eone, thither they return tgala (Eecl. i. 7). ^ Wbea H# ettahliihed 
tlM elmids above : when he etrengtheiied the foiuitaiiia ef the deep, wiien he 
gave te the sea his decree that the waters should aot^ pa« his e e mia aadaent " 
(ProT. Tilt 96-M). "The waters go up by the nomntaias, they go down by 
the Talleys into the place which thon has founded for then. Tho« hast set a 
boond that they may not pass over; that they ttun not again to eorer the 
eartk** (Fs. cir. 8-8). And in the same psalm, what a commentary on the 
evelamation ^ Fall of thy riches is the great and wide sea also. Wherein 
are things creeping [inaamerable, both small and great beasts," are oar recent 
researches in marine zoology, rerealing the ocean teeming with life to a degree 
which the land does not approach, even the very depths at the bottom 
of the Atlantic being covered with them, while entomostraeie and fo« 
rmmintfera, in such myriads that an onnce of sand has eontalned near fonr 
»iUloB4 ci their skeletons, are now forming the chalk of a new stratlioatloB f 
'^Tke waters de bring forth abundantly the m&vinjf ereatnre thai halh life.*' 
What scientific term could more exactly define these organtems, whose Uh 
eonid hardly be recognised but for their being moving creatnres f 

II we turn next to the study of the physical laws of life, there too we shall 
And Biblical Illustration. The conditions of life we may ascertain, of the 
detemlnlng causes we are yet in Ignorance. Vital force we may study, but Its 
origin Is a sealed thing ; ** for we are but of yesterday, and know nothing^ be- 
cause our days upon earth are a shadow." How Is life implanted Hi the germ f 
How it li developed f All are modifications of one archetype t ^Thkie eyes did 
see my substance, jret being Imperfect, and in thy book were all tty memben 
written, whleh in continuance were fashioned when as yet tlMre traa none of 
tiiem* (Ps. cxxxix. 1«). 60 alee wHh jiltnt life. ^ That whteh tSien toweel li 
not quickened except it die.** . . . ^Except a eorn el wkllal hB teio 
the grottiid and dicj It abldeth alone ; but If it die, it bf4ngetk forth much 
frttft.** . . . *' It springs and groweth up he knowetk not kow." Wo know 
the e&nStum$ of ¥k€ growth of the plant cell, but we cannot tell the dhJS rsifafay 
causes. The seed dies. Chemistry tells us that death is decomposition, and in 
endk eeed sown, we have the decomposition of Its carbonaceous constituents, 
etnrcik decomposed Into gum, dextrine, and sufar, for the nourishment of tke 
infant germ. 

As to man's Hfe, the expressions are no doubt figurative wMeh tell ni thai 
'^Oat of the heart are the Issues of Hfe" (Prov. iv. 28). «* A sound heaH Is tke 
lffeoftheflesh''(Prov. xlv. 80). ** The head, from wklch all the body, by Jolnte 
and bands, having nourlAment ministered, and knit together, facreaeetk wltk 
tiie increase of €bd"(CoL ii. 19). Yet kow scientMeally aeonrate are both 
iUnstmtlons. Tke former Illustration from tke heart action, the sonree and 
centre of organic life, the latter equally correct in its physteal truth, as relating 
to the itrimbi Hfe, the whole nervous system and all tke f unctloaB of toUtlon 
centering in, and dependent upon tke kead, tke btalu. In tke wkole rimge of 
natnM science, we may ascertain the kt»$ of nature, tke mode In which Ood 
worki, but the arigiik of life, of gravitation, of magneHe variation, el electricity, 
is beyond our ken. The commentary at last must be : ** As tkon knoweet neil 
wkai is tke way of tiie spirit, nor kow tke bones do grew la ^ no e ^k il kef 
that is with child, eren so thou knowest not the works of CM ^ilio mdMk iH** 
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(Eccles. xi. 5). '* The wise men are Mhamed, they are dismayed and taken : lo, 
they have rejected the word of the Lord; and what wiadom is in them?" (Jer. 
Tiii. 9). So shall we find it thronghont the toilsome ascent to truth. We haye 
two cords by which to hold as we climb— the golden cord of Berelation, to gaide 
us to spiritual truth; the other, the twisted cord of nature guiding us to physical 
truth. Of this we must unrarel the strands slowly and painfully as we go along; 
but the records are parallel, and together lead us to the same summit. 

The illustrations I would select from modem trarel are of a rery different 
character from those culled from modem science. These had reference rather 
to the diTinely-guided accuracy of the word when touching upon subjects bejrond 
the ken of the writers. Those bear rather on the human element, or the 
historical fidelity of the narrators. The one regards the authentici^ — ^the other 
the gennineness of the sacred Tolume. No one modem trareller has done so 
much for the elucidation of the historical books of the kingdoms of Israel sad 
4^udah, as Layard by hts researches in Nineveh. By his labours the earth has 
cracked, and rerealed a marble commentary on those books which had been 
entombed for ages. As far as this portion of the record is concerned, the 
question is set at rest. It would be a mere waste of time to refer further to 
these discoreries, familiar to every one. The fall of Lachish, the siege of Jem- 
salem, the very amount of Hezekiah's tribute, the Jewish captives dragged with 
a hook in the nose, Sennacherib's retreat, the strange corroboration of the period 
of Nebuchadnezzar's mental aberration, the identification of Belshazzai^-tll 
these are too well known to call for more than a passing allusion. 

The battle is now being fought on other and earlier ground. Yet here also 
many observers have contributed facts, some valuable as illustrations of ear^ 
history, others aiding in the solution of reasonable difficulties. Of the Sinaitic 
peninsula, one of these battle fields, our knowledge is still imperfect. Travellers 
hasten through in monotonous file, by the same camel route. But much hu 
been done by the Rev. F. W. Holland, who is about to start on his fourth vifit 
of exploration, and who has traversed it in every direction on foot ; and still 
more may be anticipated from the scientific survey now to commence. Some of 
Mr. Holland's notes are very interesting. Diverging from the ordinary rente 
from ** the passage " to Wady Feiran, he kept close by the shore. Here, though 
the season was exceptionally dry, no rain having fallen for eighteen months, he 
found a wide strip of low-lying land along the whole route, about two or three 
miles wide at the narrowest part, well covered with herbage, and capable of 
affording support to vast herds and flocks as they passed along. Turning east 
towards the mountains, Mr. Holland seems to have fixed the site ef Bephidim 
beyond doubt, and the many photographs he has taken of this district are most 
interesting. The battle field with Amalek seems to have been a pass with the 
valley rapidly expanding on both sides of it. The hills on the north-east are 
studded with the remains of troglodyte habitations and store-houses, many of 
them very perfect, which have certainly been used by no race now known there, 
and are, no doubt, the abodes of the ancient Amalekites. In front of these thej 
were marshalled to defend the pass, and not the least interesting feature of the 
scenery is, that in the valley on the other side stands a small isolated peak, 
commanding a complete view of the pass, and of the Amalekite plain beyond. 
Surely this is the top of the hill on which Moses stood, with the rod of God iQ 
his hand, supported by Aaron and Hur. 
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Rambling on foot among the mountains, Mr. Holland has found many ancient 
roads, unknown to the Arabs, apparently connected with old mines, the workings 
of which may yet be seen, but of which history gives no hint Great heaps of 
slag and scoria abound everywhere, marking the ancient smelting works. 
These, no doubt, were worked by the Egyptians, possibly by the aid of Hebrew 
bondmen before the Exodus. But how different must have been the condition 
of the country then. There must have been timber on the spot for the purpose 
of smelting, for fuel could never have been brought from a distance. The seyal 
acacia, or sLittah tree, the solitary tree wtiich now sparsely occurs, grew in 
forests to provide for such consumption, and when the supply of shittim wood 
was exhausted, the mines were abandoned. All wore another aspect when 
timber covered the sides of the hills. The whole region must have exhibited 
the now exceptional fertility of the Wady Feiran. Streams once washed the 
dry ravines, which still bear the marks of their former presence, rain would 
be attracted regularly by the foliage, and herbage would carpet the soil. Nor 
would this perish at once with the denudation of the wood. Its extinction 
would be the work of time, as the streams gradually failed and the sun converted 
the turf to dust. At the time of the Exodus, then, we have every reason to 
believe that the state of the Peninsula was very diiferent from what it is 
now. Doubtless those granite peaks made it still *' a great and terrible wilder- 
neas," but its valleys and plains might aJfford no inconsiderable sustenance for 
cattle. 

In investigating the physical character of the Holy Land itself, sufficient 
allowance has not been made for a similar but more recant change in the 
features of the greater part of Judaea. It has been contemptuously asked, 
whether we are to believe that the population of Israel, not counting the heathen 
inhabitants who remained among them, was equal per square mile to that of 
Norfolk and Suffolk ? I can only reply that, thickly planted as are the churches 
of Norfolk, the desolate heaps that mark the cities of Judah are thicker, and 
that there is in the ruins of Judah present witness of a population far greater 
than could ever be evidenced by all the villages of the eastern counties if reduced 
to similar desolation. I am thoroughly acquainted with Southern Judea, and 
the whole country south of Hebron is a series of rolling downs, bare, and covered 
with turf something like the Sussex Downs, but with a richer soil. Here twery 
mile or two testifies by its ruined heaps to the density of a past population, and 
the yerj arrangement of the old houses is a proof of the former value of land. 
They are almost always clustered on the sides of steep hills, and their rear 
portion is hollowed out of the cliff after the manner of tombs. We are^'iold 
that the iTbrttet, t. «., cave-men, ^occupied the land before the Amorites, and 
these appear to have been their dwellings, more extensively excavated, and 
fronts of masonry added, by their Jewish successors. These ruins have all 
preserved their traditional names in the vernacular Arabic, and we were able to 
identify the unchanged names of most of the cities of Judah to which David 
sent presents during his exile at Ziklag; some of which do not occur even in 
that accurate Domesday-book of Israel, the allotment of Joshua. The whole 
region is desolate, without inhabitant, save a few wandering Jehalin and 
Kaabina Arabs, whose supply of water is often precarious. Yet the environs of 
these mined towns are dotted with wells, scores of which I hav« examined, but 
all dry. Soinetimes more than a dozen could be couPted round a single town. 
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AgaiB, clDM to i\L% gaU of oaeh city mvf bo toea, fomoOmM brakes, bat vorj 
eftea still perfect, the old otl-pre«e--the commoii property of tlie eomMnaitgr, 
a large cirenlar troagb, like a bage cider press, sometimes beira out of tbe 
aative rock, sometimes placed, with tbe cnuhing stone like a great mlUstoae 
Wing by its side. Yet for ages not an oUtc tree bas existed in tbe district 
Agtia, the whole of the bare hill sides are studded with the aaeieat wins 
presses (I once found eleven In the course of a morning's ride) among the few 
andoubted remains of the Israelitlsh stone-work of the regal period— simple 
contrlTances— two parallel troughs, hewn In the native rock, with holes so 
pierced between them that the Juice could drain into the lower one. The dis- 
proportionate number of these wine vats Is explained by the fact that while tiM 
oliTCs cottld be best carried home, the grapes could not bear traasportloa, aad 
therefore eaefa proprietor had his own press la his vineyard. Bat bow fre« 
Eshcol to Beersheba not a vine exists. Yet we have these reeords, earved ti 
tbe rocks, of the days when Judah did ^ bind his foal unto the viae, and his ess'i 
eolt aato the ehoiee vine : he washed his garmeats la wine aad his clothes la 
the Mood of grapes.** 

Wheaee bas coma the change? Simply from the denudation of timber. 
The prlmiBvai forest was exchanged by man for the olive, with its evergreea 
verdure flUlag the valleys and erowaiag the bill tops. These attractad shovtn 
from those clouds which bow pass over the arid region to waste their treasures 
on the deserted forests of Gilead. And then the slopes were terraced and clad 
with viaes, while the ilg-tree studded every eomer. Nor were the waters wasted 
as they draiaed from the hills. Long conduits winding on their sides coBveyed 
them to earefttUy eemenled reservoirs of which the country is full, and wheaee, 
in summer, the gardens were watered by the foot. But the havoc of war, ae- 
gleet, and ralsgovemment destroyed the olives, the vines soon perished, the tcf^ 
races crumbled, the coadultft were broken or choked, aud the laad is desolate ; 
in fact it Is the past tease of the il;aii'*tlve prophecy, (Is. v. 6). Tha saaie re> 
marks hold good of the shores of Judea near the Dead Bea. At Engedl, Masads, 
Mahawat, Usdam, aad elsewhere, we found long lines of ancient terraeee, beaa« 
tifully cemented channels and cisterns, and numeroas stone ruins, soma as late 
as the age of the crusades, where now rain scarcely ever fails, aad where evea 
in spring not a tuft of grass refreshes the eye amidst the dazsling glare of sta- 
pcndous desolation. 80 rapid has been the change here, that I have seen, la 
an Arabian historian, one of the Khalifs extolled for his geaeroeltf In graatiag 
an estate in the Mahawat valley to one of his followers after the war of tha 
Crusades, where certainly not a solitary goat oould be maintaiaed at preaeat 
It had been more franic to compare the population with that of ICalta or Bar- 
badoes ; and the enumeration of Joab can raise no diflculttes in the miod of aay 
one who has examined the country. 80 too with the supposed absurdity el 
danger from the increase of wild beasts. As a matter of fact, wherever theia 
is wood and cover, as population declines, wild beasts do rapidly multiply. 
When a rich and Inxnrious population crowded the Soman provineee of Libya, 
it is Impossible to believe that the Hon was found la that garden of Airloa; yel 
I have heard the lion's roar among the ruins of Carthage ; and when eaeiBipei 
in the interior of Tunis, under the columns of the sumptuous temples ^ Ha* 
drian, we had to keep nightly watch-Ares for the protection of oar horaee tnm 
the lions, and I have known an Arab seised dose to his teat la spied of tlMfr 
jnktchiocks, the Hon is the scout^^ ol W^ TuxAaVsu peasants. 
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It is carious to trace the return of wild beasts to their former haants. In 
the inheritance of Gad, on the east side of Jordan, Ijing in the valley, was the 
town of " Beth Nimrah" — " the hoose of the leopard." It was just opposite the 
ford from Jericho to Gilead. But when the Septuagint was compiled, man had 
expelled the leopard, and the name was lost, appearing as Bethabara, ^ the 
house of the ford," which it retained in the New Testament and primitive times. 
Man has now retired, the waters of Nimrim are desolate, and the old name 
has resumed its sway, under the Arabic form Beit Nimeir ; while among the 
tangled brakes, by its abundant waters, we ourselves found the leopard, n 

I can scarcely quit this place without drawing attention to the interesting co- 
incidence of its having been the scene both of Elijah's translation, and of the 
appearance of his successor the Baptist My reasons for this identification are 
these. There is no question of the identity of Bethabara beyond Jordan with 
Beit Nimeir. When we turn to the history of Elijah's translation, we find that 
he went from Jericho to Jordan. There were two roads, one to the lower ford 
which leads to Moab, near the pilgrim's bathing-place, the other to the ford of 
Bethabara, the direct road to his native Gilead. This would be the natural 
road for Elijah under his divine impulse to follow. The sons of the prophets 
stood to view. From the hill behind Jericho they could see their course till 
they came close to the river's bank, where is a steep descent to the wooded edge 
of the Jordan, about 200 yards wide. There they were lost to view. But on 
the east side the lower terrace is much wider, and for nearly half an hour, as 
they passed the waters of Bethabara, they were concealed from view. Had 
they gone much further, they would again have been visible from the hill. In 
this place it was, while still concealed from view, that as th^ talked, Elijah 
was parted from his follower, and so short was the time that the sons of the 
Prophets had not yet ceased to gaze, watching till they should emerge, when 
they saw Elisha re-appear alone on the hither bank. We may reasonably be- 
lieve we have thus ascertained the very spot where heaven and earth were 
brought so close together, to be identical with that of the public appearance of 
Him who came in the spirit and power of Elias — that over the very spot where 
the heaven opened to receive the prophet with the chariot and horses of fire, it 
opened again to attest the ministry of his antitype. 

Yet more minutely were we able to examine that mountain of Nebo, with its 
top of Pisgah, as we stood on the culminating spot of interest in the story of the 
Exodus. On the crest of the range over against Jericho, and about ten miles 
from Heshbon, it was our happiness to discover a headland to which the Arabs 
give the name of Nebbtth, bold towards the west and gently sloping towards the 
east^ the field of Pisgah, whence the view of Moses was seen, not imagined. The 
detail of the panorama in Deuteronomy is exact, and none but one who had 
been there could have penned it. Commencing from the pine-topped mountains 
of Gilead to the north *' unto Dan," for Hermon was in sight, and then round 
by Napthali, with the unmistakable dome of Tabor, to the twin hills of 
Ephraim, Ebal, and Gerisim, behind which lay the long brow of Carmel, to the 
ragged hills of Benjamin, gradually melting into the south country of Judah, 
while at our feet was spread the Jordan valley with the green oasis of Jericho, 
the city of palm trees, as far as Engedi to the south, and the molten mirror of 
the Salt Sea, beneath us. But just north of Ebal a dim haze revealed to us " the 
utmost sea." It has been said that the view was imaginary, because the moun- 
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tains of Jadea must intercept lU sight of the Meditemiie«i from tliSs mgc 
True, they do directly to the west ; hut the whole was explained when I ex- 
amined lately a very large raised model of Palestine. As may be remembered, 
the plain of Esdraelon bends N. W. and 8.E., and is separated from that of Aoe 
a very gentle rise, cut through by the passage of the Kishon. Now, produefegs 
line ]>arallel to Carmel and Ebal from N. W. to S. E., no peaks of any heigiiC 
intervene, and Esdraelon slopes down towards the Jordan. Produce this liae, 
and its intersects the very hill on which we stood among the monntaiiis of Maab. 
That, and that alone, can be the Nebo of the Pentateuch. 

We may next adduce some instances in which rery minute and appaieatlj 
trivial expressions of Holy Scripture referring to natural histofr, of no import- 
ance in themselves, the mere incidental settings of a narrative or a parable, htfe 
been illnstrated by modem science and travel. It is but a trivial ezpressioa it 
first sight that the viper (cxi^va) which came out of the heat, and ''./bsfawtf oa 
St. Paul's hand** in Malta, was seen to *^hang on his haneL" No venenoiu 
tnake has been found In Malta, and the word venomous is not in the origiasl 
but is an erroneous interpolation of our translators ; but two harmleas species— 
a Troptdonotus : and the CorontUa Icevis (on the authority of Mr. Biytb), which, ss 
all naturalists know, is remarkably close to the true " viperus ** in appearanee, 
and which has a power of holding on to the finger by the teeth in a manner, pe- 
culiar, so far as we know, to Itself, among the whole serpent tribe. The sdea- 
tific fact that this Is the only snake which can hang by the teeth, was nnknovn 
to the narrator, who simply records what he saw, while reeent research rtfeals 
to us that only one viper Is found In Malta, and thai the only snake whieh ooiM 
thus hang on the hand. 

Or, again, the natural science of the Book of Job has been criticised becanse 
in the reply of the Lord to Job we are told of the ostrich that " she leavethher 
eggs in the earth, and warmeth them in the dust ; she is hardened against her 
young ones as though they were not hers ;'* — whereas it is known, and I have 
myself been witness to the fact, that though she covers her eggs with sand, the 
ostrich does incubate at night, and will defend its ^'oung. But repeated experi- 
ment has only recently proved, that with the ostrich and all other Btmthlois 
birds, as the Emeu and the Rhea, the male alone sits. The female <foei negleetaBd 
utterly ignore her offspring. A similar close and accurate harmony witii natnre 
may be noted In Prov. xxx. 27 : ** The locusts have no King, yet go tliey fertk 
all of them by bands.'* Accurately this expresses in popular lang^nage the faei 
shown by Reaumur, that unlike the hfmenoptera (bees, ants, &e.^ the orthoptcr- 
ous Insects have no royal sex, no family or national organisation, yet act aad 
march as by a common impulse. '*The spider taketh hold with her hands,** aad 
the microscope reveals to us how its feet or hands are terminated with dentiee> 
lated hooks for the purpose of holding on, and how it passes or spins its web frcn 
its abdomen between the posterior pair of these hands. If we take the wed 
*' semamith " (msDO)) to signify ** gecko," as it is otherwise translated, we hiw 
an equally accurate description of that unique lizard, which, by the bifld buml- 
lated structure of the under side of Its feet, Is able to adhere firmly to aa ii* 
verted smooth surface. 

Two words in the original have been rendered " swallow." iv^ derm — ^f reeta 
and n? or pip sus. The former, the bird of freedom, is spoken of as bafidhfli 
itit temple; the ^*B<ia" is mentioned by the Prophets as obserring the tine if 
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its coming, ftnd to its note is compared Hesekiah's cry of angalsh. But in the 
Holy Land the swallow, we noted, is not a regular migrant, many stragglers 
remaining all winter, while no one would seize on its snbdned warbling note as 
resembling the cry of pain. The whole difficulty was solved when we found that 
^'Sfis" is to the present day the vernacular or provincial, though not the 
classical Arabic, name of the swift ; and when we noted, that, unlike the swallow, 
the swifts return to Palestine on a sudden in one day, and cover the land in 
countless myriads : while we all know exactly the harsh scream of the swift, 
imitated in the very name '^sus," and most unlike the twittering of the 
swallow, resembles the shriek of pain. We here find no inaccurate natural 
history, but criticism shows us still that the Bible is abreast of the science of 
the time. 

Ko dream of a fabled unicorn, no vague report of some strange rhinoceros 
brought home by a Phoenician adventurer, supplied the imagery of the Chaldean 
prophet, and of Israel's law-giver, or suggested the majestic challenge — ** Canst 
thou bind the unicorn with his band in the furrow, or will he harrow the valleys 
after thee ?" (Job, xxxix. \0), Sheets of speculative criticism have been written 
on the question, What is the Be*em c^ and the fiovoKtpuQ of the Ixx. so 
frequently mentioned? It is unfortunate that our translators adopted the 
rendering of the unicorn, for re*em is no fabled monster, but a two-homed 
reality, a beast which once roamed freely through the forests of Palestine, but 
is now extinct — the " urus " of Cesar, the " auerochs " of the old Germany, ** bos 
primigenius** of naturalists. ^ The prophetic blessing of Joseph by Moses shows 
that it was two-homed animal : ** His horns are like the homs of an unicorn." 
It is spoken of by Isaiah as an animal suitable for sacrifice ; by Job, as related 
to beasts of burden ; by all, as one frequently seen, and with which the old 
Israelites were familiarly acquainted. We were enabled to clear the question 
beyond further doubt, by the discovery of the teeth of the " auerochs " among 
the breccia of the flooring of limestone cavems in the Lebanon, mingled with 
the teeth of the red deer, elk, and ibex, and abundance of fiint implements, in a 
mass of broken bones, the remains, in all probability, of the feast of the primitive 
^ Horites " or cave-men. Modem travel has proved that we need not go back 
to the pre-historic period for the existence of these huge quadrupeds, since the 
monnments of Assyria, discovered by Layard, represent it among the wild 
animals chased by the compeers of Semiramis and Sennacherib : — ** It appears 
to have been considered scarcely less noble game than the lion. The king is 
seen contending with it, and warriors pursue it on horseback, and on foot. Its 
form is too faithfully delineated to permit of the supposition that it is an ante- 
lope ; it is distingaished from the domestic ox by the marks intended to denote 
long and shaggy hair.** But it is not mentioned by Xcuophon among the wild 
animals of Mesopotamia. It is only seen on the oldest monuments of Nimroud, 
not on those of Khorsabad or Kouyonjik ; and it would seem, therefore, as the 
country became more thickly peopled in the latter period of the Assyrian Em- 
pire, it became extinct. So probably in Israel ; and hence while references to 
it are abundant in the earlier books, it is only once mentioned after the time of 
David — in the prophecies of Isaiah. 

An incidental observation on geographical botany throws light on an occur- 
rence in the prophetical life of EUsha. During a period of dearth, we read that 
*' EUsha came down to Gilgal, and one went into the field to gather herbs, and 
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found a wild vine, and gathered thereof wild gourds, his lap-full, and came and 
shred them into the pot of pottage, for they knew them not, and as they were 
eating of the pottage, they cried out and said, O thou man of God, there is death 
in the pot.** Very simply may the incident he explained. The word "wQd 
Tine " is used, as it is vernacularly in the western hemisphere, for any creepiDg 
plant with tendrils and vine-shaped leaves. The prophet and his party hid 
come down from the upper country of Benjamin to the low-lying sandy plain of 
Gilgal hy the Dead Sea, where the vegetation is entirely different to thai of the 
upper country. Here it resembles that of tropical deserts, there it is tbe 
ordinary flora of Syria. The wild gourd, Cucumis prcphetantm, is common in the 
upper country, but is not found in the lower plains. On these, both nearOilgal 
and Engedi, I found in great profusion a plant extremely similar in appear- 
ance, but very different in its qualities, the Colocynth, CitnUbu eoiotyiUkis, • 
native of the Sahara and of the Scinde deserts. Here we have the mistake 
explained. The prophet's attendant, a native of the hill country, was, of 
course, ignorant of the plants of the Dead Sea. He finds the colocyath 
growing where, alone of the whole country, it still flourishes ; mistaking it for 
the wholesome gourd of the hills, he gathers it for the pottage ; and no wondei; 
when they swallowed the bitter and drastic medicine, that the people exclaimed, 
^ O man of God, there is death in the pot.** 

The supply of quails to Israel at Kibroth Hattaavah has afforded scope for 
much speculation. We read " There went forth a wind from the Lord, and 
brought quails from the sea, and let them fall by the camp as it were a day's 
journey on this side, and as it were a day's journey on the other side, round 
about the camp, and as it were two cubits high upon the face of the earth." 
** And the people spread them all abroad for themselves round about the camp." 
From the apparent Improbability of quails being found in such flights in the 
desert, it has been suggested that " selav " is not a quail, but some desert bird. 
But observation of the habits of the quail shows the accuracy of the accoont. 
The time was the spring, when the quail does migrate in vast floclu, flying only 
at night. From their weak flight, the birds instinctively select the shortest tea- 
passage, and avail themselves of any island as a resting-place. In the morning 
they are so utterly exhausted, that they may be captured in any numbers by the 
hand. They fly always with the wind, and very low (as it were two cubits hi^); 
and when the Israelites took them, they prepared them for food by spreading 
them abroad in the sun, exactly as Herodotus tells us the Egyptians cooked the 
quail (ii. 77). I have myself been witness of this phenomenon of the qoail 
migration, both in African and Asiatic deserts. I have seen them in the 
morning covering many acres, where not one had been on the evening before. 
The wind was ahead, and though hundreds were slaughtered, they did not leare 
for two days, when the wind veered in their favour, and they as suddenly dii- 
appeared, leaving scarce a straggler behind. 

Recent travellers have cast light upon a rather obscure passage in Isaiah 
(xviii. 1), '*Woe to the land shadowing with wings, beyond the rivers of 
Ethiopia " (wing, tzatxal), where the real meaning seems to be " Ho to the Umd 
darkened by the gadfly (tzatzal), beyond the rivers of Ethiopia." We now know 
well that that a peculiar gadfly, the izetze, is the scourge of Abyssinia. And 
the Ethiopic and Hebrew names are all but identicaL The same fly is alloded 
to in Isaiah, vU. 1%, ''T\i« liOtd %\v^U U^ C<>r whistle) for the fly that is in the 
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uttermost parts of the rirers of Egypt.** Baal S^bob, the Lord of Flies, the 
Philistine idol, may have been adopted from some yisitatlon of this insect scourge. 

I hare cnlled no yintage of illustration. I merely lay at yonr feet a few 
gleanings from Eschol, a sample of the rich gathering which will reward the 
honest explorer. 

Erery department of science, each wandering of the scholar may supply fresh 
illostrations. These may be graven on tables of stone, in the sleeping fossil of 
Ae rocks. They may shine in the passing blossom, they may float on the ware. 
Ignorance may deceire us. As the prophet's sons gathered for the pottage in 
their ignorance, so philosophers may bring in wild gourds, and we in holy 
{ealousy cry out, *< O man of Qod ! there is death in the pot" But there is a 
remedy— Truth, Dirine Truth, Beyealed Truth. True science and honest 
travel bring to us those objects and scenes of nature which are the pictures that 
illustrate the spiritual truths of the Bible. 

Science illustrates Scripture, setting forth unity of force amidst diversity of 
operation. Travel illustrates unity of plan amidst diversity of expression. 

The idioms of Bevelation and Science may be different ; but it is no Babel 
liscord. They are sisters still ; though they speak in different tongues, the 
true rendering is the same ; they are the daughters of one God. They may 
leem to set before us pictures differing in detail, but let us gase on them 
to^ecAsr, and, like the figures of the stereoscope, they blend into one symmetric 
irhole 



The BxT. Gborob Williams (^Cambridge), then read the following paper:— 
If, in commencing this paper, I may be permitted to adopt a habit which 
naturally becomes inveterate among the clergy, I would take as my text part of 
the 4th verse of the xiith chapter of the Prophet Daniel : *' Many shall run to 
md fro, and knowledge shall be increased." The impetus which modem travel 
l&as given to all branches of human knowledge, through scientific investigations 
tnd literary or antiquarian discoveries, in all parts of the world, is a large 
mbject, on which, happily, I am not called to enter, and to which I refer only 
to ground on it the remark that no branch of study has received more copious 
illustration from the researches of modem explorers than that which is to form 
the subject of this address ; and to express my deep conviction, based upon past 
asperience, that the Bible has everything to hope and nothing to fear, every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose, from the fullest investigation of Its historical 
ttatements, with which alone I am here concerned. We need not keep our faith 
in solution and our judgment in suspense until we can reconcile all the state- 
ments, and clear up all the difficulties which a microscopic criticism may 
Uscover in records which' date back from a period at least a thousand years 
earlier than the authentic historical monuments of Bome or Greece. The 
charter of our heavenly birthright, the title-deeds of our Christian inheritance, 
K>th in the Old and New Testament, have no need to shrink from the dis- 
coveries of modern inquiry. They rather court the closest scrutiny ; and we do 
>ut exhibit an unworthy timidity, and a half-hearted, halting faith in the Divine 
[nspiration which we claim for the Bible, if we deprecate the candid and 
impartial investigation of such of its recorded facts as are cognisable to human 
reason, in the fullest light that modem science and leaming can bring to bear 
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upon them. The Words of our Lord to Kicodemm may, Vt a tUg hi 
dAtion, be applied with great propriety to the coatraet Ipetvraea m fielltio« 
narratlTe of conniDglj derised fables aad the liTlng Word aad Its Piriae 
Author : ''Every one that doeth otU hateth the light : neitlMr cooMtk to the 
light, lest his deeds be reproved. Bnt he that doeth tnith cometh to tke U^ 
that his deeds may be made manifest, that they are wroa^^t ia Qod." What 
we have a right to resist and protest against is, the appUeation to ih« Bible of 
canons of criticism which no other volume of antiquity eottl<| bettr ; el false 
deductions from fallacious premises ; of positive Inferences fnmk InateissiUe 
data or disputed facts ; of arguments based on ignorance of the entire eake; tad 
conclusions grounded on insufBclent evidence, or abeenee of authentie reeoris: 
and such has been proved to be the staple of modem argnmeBtt ^gaiaftthe 
credibility of the Bible. 

With these prelimiDary remarks, I proceed to my main subject^ eoBgntnlatiBg 
myself and my audience that I am relieved of one most Important part of tke 
inquiry, by the judicious division which has assigned to the moet competent 
living authority so much of the general subject as relates to geology, botsoy, 
and other departments of natural science; in which no modem traveller bis 
done more for the elucidation of Holy Scripture than the author of the ** Land 
of Israel *' and the ''Natural HUtory of the Bible"— my friend Mr. Tristram, 
who has just addressed you. 

I shall also touch very cursorily on the important light which modem travel 
has thrown on the prophetic writings both of the Old and New Testament ; 
because, since the publication of Bishop Newton's once popular work, but more 
especially since the appearance of Dr. Keith's "Evidence of Frofrfiecj," the 
relation of geographical and antiquarian investigation to sacred literature, ttd 
especially to prophetic interpretation, has been generally recognised. It is true 
that, in both these works, there is apparent a disposition to strain the language 
of the sacred writers somewhat undaly ; and this forced application of the letter 
has served in some measure, no doubt, to discredit this particular method of 
illustration to critical minds. I will give an example of this kind of forced 
application, from the travels of a living writer, published, it is fair to say, nearly 
thirty years ago, and reflecting a style of prophetic commentaiy rery much in 
vogue at that period. " We were in the neighbourhood of BetheL I anxiously 
inquired for it of the Arabs, but in vain : I did not then remember the prophecy 
'* Seek not Bethel — Bethel shall come to nought.' In fact, not a trace, aot even 
a tradition, remains of its existence." This fanciful distortion of the text of the 
prophet Amos, from its plain meaning (as a prohibition of the idolatry of the 
golden calf in Bethel), into a prohibition to inquire after its site, would be 
simply provoking, had the facts been as stated; but it becomes poeitlvely 
mischievous when, as in this case, subsequent research discovers, not only the 
name, with a slight and very common vernacular variation, stiU existing, bnt 
also large and important ruins marking the situation of the famous id<d ci^ 
beyond all question or cavil. And it is obvious at once that the really 
prophetic statement, that it shall be brought to nought, is pot leas strikingly 
illustrated by its existence in its actual condition than it would have been bj 
the entire obliteration of its name and site. 

But notwithstanding this tendency to exaggeration, there can be no doubt 
that the diligent use made of the travels of Volney, Laborde, Bwrckbardty Irby 
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all4 Ingles, for 'fik% illiistntion o^ the pro]^eQiea relating ^ Idnmijia ; of 
ZeeUen and Buckingham for thoso^ retaUng to Ammon; of $& JEj^bert ^er 
Porter, Hajjor iCeppel, Colonel Kennier, and others, for those referring to 
Babylon, and so following, gave an impetus to this kind of stu^j which )ias 
been prodnctiye of a far more intelligent nnderstandin|^ of ^e folftU^ 
prophecies than prevailed some half century ago : and when the vast accession 
of materials which recent travel has added to the stores of a former generation 
have fallen into the hands of one capable of manipulating them, the results 
have been of incalculable value and importance to the elucidation of the Sacred 
Text- The marvellous power of assimilation d^played by Dr. fusey M^ hlB 
^Commentary on the Minor Prophets," and in his ** Introduction to the Sfook 
of the Prophet Daniel," is the most recent, as it is by far the most striking 
example of what a true critical faculty applied to the study of Oriental travels 
and antiquities can do for the explanation of difficulties, the clearing up of 
obscurities, the setting forth of new beauties and harmonies in the Divine 
Word. I speak of Dr. ^usey as the most recent example ; but I do not forget 
that our Most Beverend President has also lately furnished an instance, in the 
use which he has made of the too scanty notices of some of the most interesting 
cities of the ancient world, in his admirable ** Commentaiy on the Epistles to 
Seven Churches of Asia." 

Thus much must here suffice for the relation of modem travel to the Bible as 
regards fulfilled Prophecy. 

I proceed to another branch of Scripture illustration, upon which, however, 
I do not intend to dwell. 

It was a most felicitious idea which prompted Dr. Harmer, nearly a century 
ago, to compUe his '* Observations on various Passages of Scripture, from 
Belations incidentally mentioned in Books of Voyages and Travels in the 
East." Most fully did it make good the promise of " placing them in a new 
lig^t, and ascertaining the meaning of several, not determinable by methods 
commonly made use of by the learned." The popularity of this book is 
attested, not only by the several editions through which it passed, but by the 
constant reference to it in the old-fashioned commentaries. 

The same method was followed with equal, if not with greater, success by 
Samuel Burder, in his '* Oriental Customs," and subsequently in his '* Oriental 
Literature ;" in both which he broaght a vast amount of information, derived 
partly from his own observations during a long residence in the East, partly 
*' from the most celebrated writers and travellers, both ancient and modem,'' 
to bear upon the Sacred Scriptures. 

To this most important and interesting branch of Scripture illustration a 
contribution has been lately made, the value of which I think it is impossible to 
estimate too highly, ** The Land and the Book," by Dr. Thomson, first published 
in 1859, forms an era in the literature of the subject, similar to those which 
were marked by the publication of MaundreU*s Journal, of Irby and Mangles' 
Tmvels, and of the still more important " Biblical Besearches," the joint pro- 
duction of Dr. Thomson's distinguished countrymen, Drs.Bobinson and £U Smith. 
The distinguishing peculiarity of ** The Land and the Book," which render it in 
my judgment superior to any others that I know, is this, that the author has con- 
trived to combine in the most perfect harmony a valuable itinerary of the Holy 
Land with a series of Scripture illustrations^ drawn from all conceivable sources 
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within the range of Lis obserration ; front the manners and cnstoms of the 
inhabitants; from the natural features of the country; and from its |ico- 
duetions, whether in earth, or sea, or sky. And this he has done in t 
manner so easy and interesting that his pages form a perfeet contrast to 
the ponderous work of Dr. Robinson, just referred to, the usefulness of 
which is greatly marred by its extreme and unredeemed dryness. It ii 
manrellous how one who had resided so long in the country of his adoption ss 
Dr. Thomson, could yet retain so much of the freshness of first impressions ss 
to write with such yigour, as the charm of norelty is commonly found necesssiy 
to impart to descriptive details ; and at the same time with the thorough appreds- 
tion of minute incidents, which nothing but long and intimate famUiarity witli 
the country and its inhabitants could hare brought to his notice. Such a book 
must well-nigh supersede the compilations already referred to ; and, but for t 
few minor blemishes of style — as we, at least, must regard them on this side of 
the Atlantic — and the uncomfortable catechetical form in which it is cast, comet 
up to my idea of what I presume was intended by those who furnished me mj 
theme— '* The Bible as illustrated by Modern Travel." 

With these brief notices of several branches of the subject before me, which 
it was necessary to indicate lest it should be thought I had altogether over- 
looked them, but to which it would be impossible to do justice within the limits 
assigned me, I pass to that particular aspect of it on which I wish chiefly to 
dwell, and which it appears to me has not yet received that attention which 
its importance deserves ; especially in the view of modem controversy touch- 
ing the authenticity of the early records contained in the Bible. 

One distinguishing feature of the Faith which we profess, which discriminates it 
from all false creeds, is, that it rests entirely upon an historical basis ; and indeed 
the prophetic utteranceaand the moral teaching of the Bible are so mixed up with 
the historical narrative, that they must stand and fall together. Half the con- 
tents both of the Old and New Testament is purely historicaL The remainder— 
t. &, principally the prophetic writings in the former, and the Apostolic Epistles 
in the latter — takes entirely for granted all the particulars of the sacred narra- 
tive ; and this constitutes part of that marvellous superhuman unity and sym- 
metry and harmony which is found throughout our sacred books, though composed 
by so many various authors, under such widely different circumstances, at 
intervals covering a period of more than 1500 years. 

Now, Geography and Chronology have been called " the two eyes of history," 
and the vast importance of these two studies for the elucidation of the sacred 
narrative has ever been appreciated in the Church. But I am not aware that the 
consistency of the geographical and chronological allusions and inferences in the 
Bible has ever been directly appealed to as an evidence of the authenticity of 
the narrative ; however, as in Faley's Horn Paulinss e. g,, they enter incident- 
ally into the argument. 

This reference to that masterly work reminds me that I may state the case 
in his most lucid language ; which admits of a very easy adaptation to my sub- 
ject, although he is referring to another part of the argument. In stating, in 
his preliminary chapter, the nature of his argument, he writes as follows :— 
" The very particularity of St. Paul's Epistles ; the perpetual recurrence of 
names of persons and places, the frequent allasions to the incidents of his pri- 
vate life, and the circumstances of his condition and history ; and the connexion 
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and paraUelism of these with the same circnmstances in the Acts of the Apostles, 
so as to enable ns for the most part to confront them one with another ; as well 
as the relation which subsists between the circumstances, as mentioned or re* 
ferred to in the different Epistles, afford no inconsiderable proof of the genuine- 
ness of the writings, and the reality of the transactions. For as no adrertency 
is sufficient to guard against slips and contradictions, when circumstances are 
multiplied, and when they are liable to be detected by contemporary accounts 
equally circumstantial, an Impostor, I should expect, would either hare avoided 
the particulars entirely, contenting himself with doctrinal discussions ; or, if for 
the sake of imitating St. Paul's style, he should have thought it necessary to 
intersperse his composition with names and circumstances, he would have placed 
them out of the reach of comparison with the history ;" and on one of the ex- 
amples adduced from the Epistle to the Romans, he remarks again on *' the 
.^danger of scattering names and circumstances in writings like the present; 
how implicated they often are with dates and places ; and that nothing but 
truth can preserve consistency.** I desire to extend these remarks to the whole 
Bible, but to restrict the application of them, as my subject requires, to its 
geographical data ; and I say that the particularity and accuracy of those data 
is inconsistent with any other theory than that of the authenticity of the sacred 
narrative. 

This position it will be my business to make good in the remainder of this 
address, and to illustrate by some very striking examples from recently pub- 
lished travels, or from my own personal observations, when I have made one 
further remark, which will show the importance of the line of argument on 
which I am entering. It is this : — that the narrative in question is a miracu- 
lous narrative ; by which I mean, not that whole history is interspersed with 
supernatural incidents and events — as, for example,«are the legends of the 
middle ages ; for the recorded miracles in the Old Testament are of much less 
frequent occurrence than is commonly supposed ; but that it takes for granted 
throughout the Power and the Providence of a Supreme Being, who can, and 
who does, when He so wills, suspend the operation of those material laws to 
which He has subjected His creation ; in order perhaps to subserve the purposes 
of a moral law, which is, no less than the physical, an essential part of His uni- 
versal, all-pervading government. And I say, that the miraculous are so bound 
up with the ordinary facts and physical phenomena of the sacred narrative, 
that we cannot with any logical consistency accept the latter and reject the 
former. 

It is clear then that modem travel subserves Divine Truth, in proportion as it 
enables us to authenticate the sacred narrative Inits geographical details ; and when 
we further consider how full the sacred narrative is of geographical allusions, it 
will at once be seen how wide is the range of this argument. The inspired writers 
seem to revel in geographical detail — sometimes in minute topographical des- 
cription, which we instinctively feel to be convincing evidence of the authen- 
ticity of the history. Take for example the earliest and latest of the historical 
books of the Old Testament. The migrations of the Patriarchs ; the dispersion 
of their descendants through the land of the East and the Arabian Peninsula ; in 
which they are so wonderfully tracked by Mr. Charles Foster, through the 
classical geographers and the works of modem travellers, to their present seats ; 
the stations of the Israelites in the wilderness, still called the WUdemess of the 
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WftiidoriiigSy dtttinedy we ho|»6, to be more f nll^ explored in ooanexioB wiih tke 
Siaei Surrej, which has been Ule^ orf^anUed ; their settlement^ eoeordin^ to 
their tribea in the FromUed («end recorded in t^t wonderful book of JothUi 
fo heppi^j named bj the Dean of Wettminiiter, the Domeadaj Book of ?alei- 
tiae. Theae from the earliest books. Then in the latest— the book of Nehemiah, 
take the description of the re-building of the citj ; of the restoration and dedica- 
tion of its walls and gates ; which is at once the gnide and the cms of all who bosj 
themselves with the topography of Ancient Jemsalem. But if any one would 
wish to form an adequate idea of the vast amount of geography contained in the 
Bible, let him consult the ** Complete Index of the Geographical Names in the 
English Bible,** by Mr. George Grove, appended to Mr. Samuel Clark's ** Bible 
Atlas," late\y published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; in 
which he has included reference to ** trerj occurrence of each geographical 
name in the authorised version of the Old Testament^ Apocfypha, and New 
TesUmem." 

I commence my special examples of the illustration of the Bible by Modem 
Travel, with reference to one of the latest passages of the latest historical 
book in the Canon, the 27ih chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, contain- 
ing the account of St. Paul's shipwreck on the coast of Malta ; as no one who has 
read the masterly work to which I shall immediately refer, can for a moment 
hesitate to affirm. You are aware that, after that small dependency of England 
had held undisputed possession of the traditions relating to St Paul's shipwreck 
for many centuries, which traditions had been stereotyped in the names attached 
to St. Paul's Bay and other localities in the island, a rival claimant started up 
in a small Islet in the Adriatic, named Meleda ; the pretensions of which, first 
advanced by a native of the island, found a powerful advocate in Jacob Bryant ; 
who, after endeavouring to dissolve Troy and its history and its siege into a 
myth, might well think it a small matter to transfer the scene of St. Paul's 
shipwreck, a few hundred miles from the south of Sicily, to the north of the 
Gulf of Venice. This extravagant theory, of course, found supporters ; and for 
a time the authority of such distinguished names as Hales, and Townsend, and 
Lord Lindsay, and Samuel Taylor Coleridge, seriously discredited the ancient 
tradition, unquestioned for seventeen centuries. Then came the work of Mr. 
James Smith of Jordan Hill, on " the Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul," and 
set the question at rest for ever, by establishing the claim of Malta beyond all 
possibility of cavil. This he did, first, by a careful critical examination of the 
text, by such light as ancient classical authors reflect upon it, by a full in- 
vestigation of the ship-building and navigation of the ancients, handled with 
consummate nautical skill } but, above all, by a diligent use of such materials as 
he had been able to collect from his own actual observations, and from the notes 
of other travellers or naval officers in those parts of the Mediterranean to which 
the sacred narrative relates ; and it is almost amusing to find such professional 
books as ^*Purdy's Sailing Directions for the Mediterranean" referred to in 
illustration of St. Luke's narrative. The result is, that, on a careful calculation 
of the direction of the wind, as stated by St Luke, and of the prerailing cur- 
rents which are ascertained by scientific observation, it is found that the drift 
or lee-way of an ancient ship, of the burthen requisite for the conveyance of 
276 souls, from the Island of Clauda, the last ascertained point in the descrip- 
tion, would not on\y be in the direction of Malta, bat would actually bring the 
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crafi to S4. Paora Bay la the apace of a fortnight, the precise time incideatalljr 
meationed hy 8t Paal In his encoaraging address to the erew and paMeagen. 
Then, farther, a minnte geographical, geological, and nautical ezaminatioa of 
the 9ay diseoTen all the features required hy the narrative ; the exact soundings 
of twenty fathoms, and " a little farther on," fifteen fathoms : ^ the creek with a 
shore ;" the " place where two seas met ;" the rocks to the leeward, against which 
they feared the OTer-strained vessel would he dashed in pieces ; and (what is 
further Implied) a holding-ground of extraordlnaiy tenacity for the anchors : 
concerning which last, the Sailing Directions innocently remark, that the ground 
for anchorage in the hay is generally ** very good ; and while the eahles hold 
there is no danger, as the anchors will never start." Since the pnhlication of 
Mr. Smith's hook, his observations have been veiy strikingly ooafirmed, in all 
important particulars, by notes of Captain Spratt of the Admiralty, and Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Penrose, published by Conybeare and Howson, in their 
Life of St. Paul ; or where his observations have been corrected, the aoneetions 
only serve to strengthen his main argument. 

I have given this as a specimen of the severe scrutiny to which the sacred 
narrative is exposed in these days of scientific research and discovery, and of 
the triumphant manner in which it passes through the strictest ordeal ; and I 
am perfectly certain that, if ever it seems to halt in its geographical details, it 
is our ignorance, and not the knowledge of the sacred historians, which is at 
fault 

My further illustrations shall he drawn from the Holy Land, and chiefly from 
my own observations in my journeying through it from Dan to Beersheba ; both 
which places, by the way, are cases in point. But I must first make a general 
remark on the marvellous tenacity of traditions in Palestine. When a place 
has once become associated with a name, it seems as If it could never lose it. 
The city, which formerly occupied the site, may have perished so entirely as to 
have left not a vestige of its existence ; but the old Scripture name is still at- 
tached to the place, and is in dally and hourly use— not, be it observed, among 
Jews or Christians, whose sacred books have preserved the records of the histo- 
rical incidents connected With them, but — in the mouths of the rude and unlettered 
Moslemy^floAm, or of the wandering Bedawin who occupy the country, and to whom 
the names are no more than halting stations, or folds of flocks, or places for their 
herds to lie down in. I give one example of this phenomenon of many which I 
could adduce. There is not, so far as I am aware, a single habitation to be 
found south of Hebron. This mountain district was formerly occupied by 
flourishing towns, the names of which are given among the cities of Jndah in 
the 15th chapter of the Book of Joshua, written some 8300 years ego. Among 
these four are grouped together, in the 65th verse, ** Maon, Carmel, Ziph, and 
Juttah." Three of these names occur again in the history of David, nearly 8000 
years ago ; for he abode in the wilderness of Ziph, and then in that of Maon, when 
hiding himself from Saul, to whom the Ziphites would have betrayed him (1 
Samuel, xxiii. 14-28, Psalm 11 v. title), and Maon was the residence of the churlish 
Nabal, ** whose possessions were in Carmel " (1 Samuel, xxv. 2). These names 
occur nowhere else in the sacred narrative ; yet they are all found at the present 
day, within a short distance of one another, attached to so many ruined sites, less 
than half a day's journey south of Hebron ; very slightly. If at all disguised 
in the Semetic dialept now in vogue among the inhabitants, baing called iioia, 
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Kurmely Zupk^ and Yuitah. Can it be saperstttions to discorer in thia rerifica- 
tion of the sites, what ManndreU would call ^ an occnlt proyidence," preserring 
to many indubitable witnesses, beyond all suspicion, of the authenticity of the 
sacred narratlTe, which forms, as I have said, the historical basis of our most 
holy faith ? 

Another site further south is associated with a still earlier incident of sacred 
history. A remarkable conical hill rising out of a wide plain, near the aouthem 
border of the Promised Land, is named TeU Arad, and marks beyond doubt the 
site of the town to the north of the wilderness of Judah, to which the Kenltes 
migrated during the time of the Judges (Judges, i. 16), and where they were 
found by Saul when he was sent to exterminate the Amalekites (1 Sam. xv. 6). 
The plain itself is called Watify em-Malekh, as the range of hills which shuts it 
on the south is called Jebal em-MalM, and a well in the plain Bir em-AfaklA ; 
which designation seems to be a corruption or abbreviation of the name of the 
Canaanitish tribe which formerly occupied this district, from whose king, 
" Arad the Canaanite," the town probably derived its name (Numbers, xxL 1 ; 
Comp. xlv. 48-45). It was that ''Arad which dwelt in the south, who, when he 
heard tell that Israel came by the way of the spies, fought against them, and took 
some of them prisoners." The coincidence is, at any rate, worthy of remark. 

I refer again to Beersheba, in passing, to observe that this name, which is 
still preserved in its Arabic form, precisely equivalent to the Hebrew, is his- 
torically associated with older memories than any hitherto referred to ; even 
with the personal biography of the '' father of the faithful ;** from which time it 
takes its place in the patriarchal history, and is the last station in Canaan men- 
tioned in the narrative of Jacob's descent into Egypt. Its traditions were 
recovered and revived on the settlement of his posterity in the land of their 
inheritance ; and its name occurs twice in the Hebrew Domesday, attached to 
one of " the uttermost cities of the tribe of the children of Judah, toward the 
coast of Edom southward " (Josh, xv., 21-28.), locally situated in that part of 
the tribe of Judah which was apportioned to Simeon (xix. 2). The city has 
vanished, but its name remains, and with the name the grand well, more than 
twelve feet in diameter, which gave occasion to it ; the " Well of the Oath,** 
because of the covenant which was there made between Abraham and Abime- 
lech. King of Gterar, more than 8700 years ago— longer, t. e., before the birth of 
Christ than we are living after. '' Wherefore he called that place Beersheba ; 
because there they sware both of them. Thus they made a covenant at Beer- 
sheba." (Gen. xxi. 80-82.) 

We are on the borders of the coantry of the Philistines. I will ask you to 
accompany me across the frontier, in order to remark that the five principal 
cities of the Philistines, of which we read in Joshua and the other early post- 
Mosaic records, are all identified at the present day. They were Gaza, Gath, 
Ashdod, Ashkalon, and Ekron ; the three former of which, we are told, were 
the last refuge of those gigantic sons of Anak, whose very name was sufficient 
to inspire terror into the hearts of the Israelites of the Exodus (Josh, xi., 22 ; 
xiil. 8 ; Numb. xiil. 28-88)— a powerful tribe, which once occupied all the south 
of Palestine, but whose origin and history are lost in the dim base of pre-his- 
torlc times : which term, be it remembered, points to a far more remote period 
in sacred than it does in classical antiquity. Of these three cities of the Ana- 
kim, Gasa still exists, under the same name, as a flourishing town near the sea 
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tborder of soathern Palestine. But it is to Gath that I wish particularly to 
inTite your attention, as presenting at first sight an exception to a general 
remark which I just now made, but, on further examination, confirming it in a 
very remarkable and interesting manner. The name of Oath, as attached to a 
city, was certainly lost in the fourth century of our era. Ensebius and St. 
Jerome yainly endeavour to dissemble their ignorance, by guessing at its posi- 
tion. They are inconsistent with themselves and with each other, and both are 
evidently at sea. I believe I was the first of modem travellers to identify it 
with the modem Beit-Jebrin, a large village in the south of Palestine, which Dr. 
Robinson had already identified with the Eleutheropolis of the ancient itinera- 
ries and natitia^ as also with the Baitogabra of Ptolemy, the Betogabri of the 
Peutinger Tables. I was led to this identification by the fact that, among the 
very extensive ruins of Beit-Jebrin, there are some heaps to which the distinc- 
tive name of Kurbet el Gat, — ^the ruins of Gath, — is still attached by the native 
inhabitants of the village ; and then this identification was remarkably con- 
firmed by the modem name, which was in use already in the age of Ptolemy, as 
Is clear from his Greek rendering of the Semetic appellative. For this is another 
example of the almost universal rule, that the classical names, imposed by the 
Macedonian conquerors upon the cities of Palestine, took no root among the 
native population ; and when the foreign element was withdrawn or absorbed, 
the indigenous name, never disused in the vernacular, re-asserted its authority. 
The Eleutheropolis of the Greeks and Romans was, doubtless, still called Bft^ 
Jebrin in the Aramaic of the natives ; as it probably had been already named 
Beth-Gibborlm in the language of the Jews ; and what better synonym than 
** the Home of the Mighty " could be found for the native town of Goliath and 
his gigantic brothers, Saph and Lahmi, who '^were bom to the giant in Gath, 
and fell by the hand of David, and by the hand of his servants ** (2 Sam. xxi., 22) ? 
Having published this identification early in 1859, it was a great satisfaction 
to find, in a book published later in the same year, an Independent identifica- 
tion, on almost Identical grounds, by one in whose authority I have already 
expressed my veiy strong confidence. The words of Dr. Thomson in '*The 
Land and the Book,** are : — ^ It appears to me that Bethogabra, Eleutheropolis 
Beit-Jebrin, and Gath are all one and the same city. Kurbet Gat, ruins of 
Gath, is the name now applied to one of the heaps of rubbish, a short distance 
westward from the castle of Beit-Jebrin. The Hebrew word Bethogabra, and 
the Arabic Beit-Jebrin may be rendered house of giants, which reminds us of 
Goliath of Gath and his family " (voL ii. p. 860). I cannot resist adverting to 
an almost startling ethnological phenomenon, which I did not myself observe, 
but which was noted by Dr. Thomson with his usual acuteness, and which cer- 
tainly presents another remarkable coincidence: — "These modem dwellers 
about old Gath appear to be actually taller and more warlike than the average 
inhabitants of this region " (p. 571) » and lest this should be thought to be a 
fanciful exaggeration of the author in support of a theory, I will fortify his 
testimony to this fact by reference to a recent traveller, who not only had no 
such theory himself, but was apparently ignorant of the fact that others had 
identified Beit-Jebrin with the home of Goliath. It is Mr. Finn, for many 
years British Consul at Jerusalem, who, in his charming little book recently 
published, under the title of ^ The Byeways of Palestine," makes this remark- 
able statement concerning one of the principal inhabitants of B«Vt-^^\>\V^\^ 
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** Abdul AxMf ftMVMd Bit tkat, kmneiisely tall as he is, he had had eig^ hfotiieBi, 
all at least equal to himself ; most of them had been killed in their faetioD 
battles, and his father, taller than himself, had died at the age of thirty«-€ne" 
(p. 181.) I have asked Mr. Finn if he eould gire me some more definite idea of 
what he meant by "^ immensely tall." He tells me that he thinks their statue 
was nearer to seren feet than to six. The race of the Anakim, it appean, is 
not yet extinct. Mr. Finn adds: — ''The Philistine race remains im nlu as 
clearly as their local names Bait'Dmjjan^ ^., and you will remember that 
Goliath and Saph are not recorded as specimens of the ayerage population, bat 
as exceptions even among them." . . . ''Why should it be thooght a matter 
of sur)>rise that vestiges of the ancient heathen races shonld stlU eadst in IMS 
A.D. f The Hebrews did not totally extirpate the natiyes whom th^ anhdaed, 
and they never amalgamated with them by marriage. Then, when the Hebrews 
were expatriated, the few remnants of the conquered peoples were left holdiag 
the land, and they multiplied without hindrance." 

I hope I have made good my remark that this apparent excc|>tion te Ae 
retention ci its Scripture name by Gath, if it be an exception, for Kurbet-d- 
Gat still remains, proyes, on examination, to confirm the rule. 

My next illustration will further exemplify the same remark. I hare spoken 
of the site of Bethel as clearly ascertained and marked by extensire ruins. 
Giyen Uie site of Bethel, two other ancient sites seem te be easily determinable— 
Hai and Abraham's second encampment, — when he remored from Slchon, of 
which more presently, " unto a mountain on the east of Bethel, and pitched 
his tent, haying Bethel on the west and Hai mi the east, and there ke 
bullded an altar unto the Lord, and called upon the name of the Lord " (Gen 
xii., 8). To this place he returned again after his joumeyings to the sonth, and 
his sojourn in Egypt (xiii., d-4), and there it was that he and his nephew divided 
the land between them, and separated one from the other. Now this place of 
Abraham's second altar has no name attached to it in the book of Genesis; 
but there is a lofty hill to the east of Bethel, now marked by a mined tower, 
and remains, apparently, of a oonrent. The site takes its name from the tower, 
and is called Bnij MakrAn. This hill is separated from Beitin by a valley, and 
from its summit the plain of Jordan Is distinctly visible, as the narrative de- 
mands that it should be. This second point ascertained, the site of Hai could 
scarcely be any longer doubtful ; for there is, in fact, a conical hill, covered with 
ruins, to the east of Burj Makrdn, which answers to all the requirements of the 
site of Hai, whether in the book of Genesis, or in the description of the taking 
of the city in the eight chapter of the book of Joshua. The only difilcul^ in 
the way of complete identification was, that I could not recover the name. The 
site was called among the inhabitants et-Telij and nothing more. Now this word 
demands some explanation, in order to bring out the point of my remarks. I 
speak in the presence of eminent Oriental scholars, and therefore under cor- 
rection ; but I believe my friend Dr. Todd, your eminent Professor of Hebrew, 
and therefore the highest authority on the subject, would tell you, if he were in 
his class, and came across this word in the original text of the Bible, that it is 
a word of very unfrequent occurrence in Hebrew, but of very common occur- 
rence in other Semitic dialects, especially in the Aramaic or Syriac : and I dare 
say he would leltr you to the proper names of places, such as Tel-ablb, Tel^oar, 
Tei-harsa, Tel«hareeha, Tel-M«lah, as examples of the manMr in which tills 
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lv«rd mtUHn into the eompotitioB of the names of sltef in MefopoUmia and 
Chaldea : and he would farther point oat, I hare no donbt^ on a modem map 
of Palestine^ the intereitingfaet that this word, so annsoal in the Hebrew Bible, 
was brofight baek by the Jews from the Babylonish captiTity, and beeame 
attached to many ancient sites in Palestine, among which may be instanced 
Tell ee-Saphieh, in the country of the Philistines, sometimes erroneonsly iden- 
tified with Gath ; Tell Arad, already mentioned in the country of the Amale- 
kites ; Tell el-Fol, a little to the north of JemsaleBi, perhaps Identified with 
Qibeon ; Tell«>Hnm, on the sea of Tiberias, certainly marking the site ol Caper- 
Ba«m$ Tell el-Kadi, at the northern extremity of the land of Israel, once t^ 
site of Dan, and presenting the carious phenomenon of the translation of the 
Hebrew proper name Dan into the Arabic equivalent^ Kedi» whiphf as the 
readers of the Arabian Nights well know, is l^ interpretatioe /im^ Kew these 
Tells, and a docen more could be specified, hare all their distingnishing niunes, 
mostly deiiTcd from the ancient city that occupied the site ; and the.preflxed TeH 
almost universally indicates a rained heap, as the root is explained to mean, in 
the only passage in which it occurs, '* to strew on the ground," or '^ to f orn a 
mound." For the site of Hal I could obtain no distinguishing appellation. The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages declared repeatedly and emphatically 
ihat Uiis was sf- TeH and nothing else. I was satisfied that it shonld be so, when, 
on subsequent r^erence to the original text ol Joshua, viiL 28, I found it 
written, that "Joshua bunrt Ai, and made it a Tell for ever, even a desolation 
onto this day." This Is, in fact, one of the three or four passages bt which this 
word occurs; and another is that which contains the Mosaic command, in 
obedience to whidi Joshua was acting: " Thou shalt bum with fire the ei|^, and 
all l^e spoil thereof, every whit, for the Lord thy God, and it shall he a Tell for 
ever ; it shall not be buUt again " (Dent. ziii. 16). I obsenre in Ue, Grore's 
Index to Mr. Samuel Clark's Bible Atlas ti^at some one ha9 been Aore success- 
ful than I was in aseertaining a distinctive name for Htm TeU, f^r he says of AI, 
" not impossibly TeU er-Ri^mak, a mound of ruins, eaet of BMn ;" h^X as this 
would sltt)>ly mean ^ « m^Kkf Asa/>," I feel sure that it Is rather a deseriptlon 
of the character of the site, than its proper name, which is simply «<-^stf "— the 
heap ! 

I have now io askyonr attention to periiaps the most interesting aadlmp<n^nt 
of an the illustrations of Scripture topography by modem travel whieh liave come 
nnder my observation ; and which presents us with the remarkable phenomepon 
of a Sanctuary still in use, which was consecrated to religious purposes nearly 8800 
years a^, according to the ordinary computation ; and has been regarded with 
religious veneration ever since by Israelites, Christians, Samaritans, and Mos- 
lems, in unbroken succession. The importance of this reoent discovery, hitherto 
unpublished, requires me to enter into full details. 

It was on my last visit to Palestine, in 1866, that, in passii^.np the Nablus 
valley, from Joseph's tomb to the city, with Mount Ebal on the right and 
Geriztm on the left, west of the point where the valley is most coiitni|Cted 
between the roots of these two ridges, I noticed on my left, just under .the dope 
of Gerizim, an irregular space enclosed by high walls, over which the trees 
planted in the eourt were to be seen. My Samaritan guide informed me that 
the name of this enclosore was d^'Amudi that It was held in speeial veneraj^n 
by the Mohammedans, and was a favourite bnriai-place for their Sheika. ThAk 
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name stmck me at once ; for el-*Amud means *' the colnmn," and I could not 
bat recall certain passages in the early historical books of Joshna and 
Jadges, in which a column, and a plantation, and a sanctuary, are all brought 
together. Shortly before the death of Joshua, after the tribes of Israel hid 
been for some time settled in their inheritance, he convoked a national 
assembly at Shechem, where he renewed the covenant between them and their 
God, and protested solemnly his own unwavering resolution to continue sted- 
fast in his allegiance to the Theocracy. The more to impress upon their 
recollections this great national solemnity, he " wrote these words in the book 
of the law of God, and took a great stone, and set it up there under an oak, 
that was by the sanctuary of the Lord " (Josh. xxiv. 26). You will observe that 
there was a sanctuary there already, and an oak plantation, to which the 
monolithic monument was now added in conmiemoration of the renewal of the 
national covenant. We pass over an interval of more than 200 years — ^nearly 
half the period of the Judges — and we find another mention of the two dis- 
tinguishing features of this ancient sanctuary ; for, in Judges, iz. 6, we read 
'^All the men of Shechem gathered together, and all the house of Millo, and 
went and made Abimelech king, by the oak of the pillar that was in Shechem.** 
I follow the marginal rendering, which I shall vindicate presently. 

It was natural, then, that on hearing this sacred enclosure called el-*Amad, 
my thoughts should revert to these passages. As the sanctuary was closed 
against all but Moslems, I could only survey the features of the valley in which 
it was situated, which I did with increasing interest. The enclosure is situated 
in a natural recess in the base of Mount Gerizim, and this recess is so regular 
that you might suppose an amphitheatre had been artificially hollowed out in 
the rocky roots of the mountain ; while the stratification of the rock helps the 
illusion, presenting all the regularity of concentric tiers of stone benches. Wliat 
was my amazement^ on turning to Mount Ebal on my right, to see a precisely 
similar recess in the rocky roots of this mountain, exactly facing that in Gerizim. 
Imagination had little difficulty in peopling the benches of this double amphi- 
theatre with the many myriads of Israel, and picturing the venerable and 
majestic form of the veteran captain of the wars of the Lord, surrounded by an 
august assembly of priests and Levite^, and attended — who can doubt it ? — by 
his sole surviving companion in arms, Caleb the son of Jephunneh. But 
imagination is ajJt to run a little wild under such circumstances, and it was, 
therefore, a great satisfaction to me to have my own impressions checked by 
the observations of one whose professional duty forbids him to allow any play 
at all to his imagination, where the measuring-chain and the theodolite can be 
brought to bear. It was some time after my return from the East, I was 
looking over the series of photographs published by the " Palestine Exploration 
Fund," when my eye fell with intense satisfaction on the well-remembered 
contours of one of these amphitheatres. The writing describing the photograph 
was as gratifying as the view itself : — ** Recess in Mount Ebal, from the cor- 
responding one in Mount Gerizim" (No. 93 in the series) ; for I thus found that 
the Engineer Officers who had conducted the expedition had noted the re- 
markable physical phenomenon to which I had been led to attach so much 
historical importance. But this was not all. Some time after this, I had the 
pleasure of an interHew with Captain Wilson, R.E., the leader of the expedi- 
tion, and had the gratification of discovering that he had independently come 
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to precMy the fame eonolasioni : and tome extracts from his note*book, with 
which he hat layonred me, entirely corroborate my view on this most interestiofc 
locality ; in connexion with which I hare still some particulars to add, which I 
draw from a discourse of the Tery learned Joseph Mede, who, of coarse, knew 
nothing of the local facts concerning Nabliis, and is, therefore, more raloable 
as an historical witness. In treating of ** the ancient Proawcha among the 
Jews," he takes as his text that Terse from the xxirth chapter of the Book of 
Joshna, which I hare already adduced, and first discusses the question, ** Wliat 
the Sanctuary at Sichem was?" I give you only the results of his learned 
enquiry, which will, I believe, satisfy all who have learned to appreciate the 
profound erudition and sober Judgment of that very able expositor of the sacred 
text. In speaking of *' the oak which was in (or by) the sanctuary of the Lord," 
he says, '*0f this oak, or rather collectively, Qfurettum^ or oaken-holt of 
Sichem is twice mention made in Scripture. For this was the place where 
Abraham first sate down, and where, the Lord appearing unto him, he erected 
his first altar in the land of Canaan, after he came out of Haran thither ; as we 
read. Gen. xii. 6, in these words : ' And Abraham passed through the land unto 
the place of Sichem, unto the oak, or oak-grove of Moreh, where the Lord 
appeared unto him, saying, Unto thy seed will I give this land ; and there he 
huilded an altar unto the Lord, who appeared unto him.'" He adds, very 
thoughtfully: — "What place more fit for Abraham's posterity to renew a 
covenant with their God, than that where their God first made His covenant 
with Abraham their father ?" (Diatribe, 1648, p. 193). 

Mede does not notice, what I think is worthy of a passing remark, that the 
settlement of Jacob at or near Shechem, on his return from Padan-aran, where 
his Well of world-wide renown is still found within half a mile of eZ-'iimvd^ was 
probably prompted l^ the existence there of his grandfather's sanctuary ; for 
there it doubtless was that " he erected an altar, and called it £l-elohe-Israel " 
(Gen. xxxiU. 20). 

Kede next proceeds to identify the place further, as I have already done, with 
the ^ oak of the pillar which was in Sichem," where Abimelech was made king, 
and remarks that '* the word Alah (n^) in this passage, and £16n or Aldn 
(l^ ^' 1^) in the two other places, signify one and the same thing, to wit, 
either an oak, terebinth, or some other kind of tree, as the Septuagint perpe- 
tually render them." 

He concludes that this sanctuary " was a Proseucha, or praying-place, which 
the Israelites had erected in that very place at Sichem, where God first appeared 
to Abraham, and where he built his first altar, after he was come into the land 
of Canaan : the place where God said unto him, * Unto thy seed will I give this 
land.' "(p. 196). 

That the Samaritans inherited this sanctuary and its traditions from the 
Israelites, whose seats they occupied, cannot admit of a doubt ; and there is a 
very remarkable passage quoted by Mede from Eplphanius, which not only 
shows that they retained possession of it in the fourth century of our era, but 
further enables us to identify it with the site of d-Amud by that remarkable 
physical conformation which I have noticed. After speaking of the Proseucha 
at Philippi, where St. Paul encountered Lydia, Epiphanius proceeds in further 
illustration of his subject : — '* There is also at Sichem, which is now called 
•Kieapolis, a place of a Proseucha, outside the cityijeftemV>Uix% Sb\\l!taXx^^ ^VqaN.^^ 
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two miles from the city, which the Samftritans, who imitate the Jews in all 
things, have bailt in an open Gonri." 

I have only to add that a Mohammedan, whom I encountered close to d-^Awmd^ 
and who had often entered the enclosure, assured me that there is a colanui 
outside the building, in the court of the sacred place ; and that the SamaritaiM, 
although it has been so long occupied by the Moslems, still regard it with 
veneration, as associated with the religious traditions of their fathers. 

Before I proceed further, I would beg you to remark that the examples which 
I have heretofore cited of **The Bible as Illustrated by Modem Travel,'' have 
been drawn almost entirely from the earlier historical books of the Bible — ^from 
Genesis and Numbers in the Pentateuch, and from Joahua and Judges. Tea 
are aware that these are the records the veracity and authenticity of which 
have been most vehemently assailed. I leave you to draw the inference, satis- 
fying myself with two remarks — ^First, that it is far more difficult to account for 
such coincidences and harmonies as I have pointed out on the theory of the 
mythical character of the books, than it is to reconcile the apparent contradic- 
tions, and to explain the difficulties, on the theory of their veracity : Secondly, 
that if the scantier historical details of the earlier books are thus clearly 
attested by existing geographical phenomena and facts, it may be expected that 
the fuller narratives of the later books would yield a proportionate harvest, if 
there were but time to gather it. 

As there is not, I will conclude with one or two illustrations of my subject 
from the later historical books of the Old Testament, and with one from the 
Gospel narrative. 

I was, I believe, the first of modem travellers to publish the identification of 
the traditional site of Elijah's sacrifice on Mount Carmel. It has since taken 
its place among the ascertained and acknowledged scenes of Scriptural inci- 
dents. Having heard of the tradition from the monks of Mount Carmel, in IS43, 
I paid a visit to the spot, with a servant from the convent and a peasant from 
the nearest village, named £s-Sifteh; the former a Christian, the latter a 
Mohammedan ; and I afterwards found that Jews and Samaritans also agree in 
accepting the tradition. The sacred spot where the altar stood was marked on 
my first visit only by rude heaps of stones ; such as are common to all places of 
pilgrimage in that country ; piled up, as of old, as a memorial of an accomplished 
vow. On my last visit, two years ago, I regretted to find a more sub- 
stantial monument erected on its site, in a rudely constracted double shed, 
designed, we were told, for the celebration of an office by the Carmelites once in 
the year. The site is distant five or six hours from the convent, being situated 
almost at the south-eastern extremity of the range, as the convent is at the 
north-western extremity. Having elsewhere given a very detailed description 
of the site. I here give but a brief summary. The name d-Maharakah signifies 
*^ the place of burning, or sacrifice." It is situated on a rocky mound above the 
general level of the ridge, and answers exactly to the requirements of the sacred 
narrative. Standing there, you have nothing to desiderate in the picture; all 
the accessaries of the scene are perfect and complete. On this rocky knoll, as 
on a platform, stood that hairy man, surrounded by the priests of Baal and of the 
groves. Ahab and his retinue occupied a comparatively level space at the foot 
of the knoll, but still on the summit of the ridge ; while the multitudes thronged 
around on the sloping s\df^ ol \.)DL^Vi\\\,T('\v\iSii%\%\vtQf thealUr, and within hear- 
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ingf first of the fervid remonstrances, then of the jeering inyectives, Ustly of the 
solemn prayer of the man of God. Just below, washing the rocky base of Mount 
Cannel, flows the Kishon, and on its bank rises a remarkable mound or barrow 
called Tel d-KassU — ** the mound of the priests." Westward, the sea Is distinctly 
Tisible ; and to the south-east is Zerln, the site of ancient Jezreel, and between, 
the road across the plain, along which the prophet ran that manrellous course 
before the chariot of Ahab. When I was there on my first visit, the villager of 
es-Sifieh pointed out to me, in the base of the knoll, a large natural cistern of 
fpring water, which he told me was never exhausted. This seemed to dispose 
of the difficulty of the copious libations poured over Elijah's sacrifice ; but I 
failed in an attempt to verify this fact on the occasion of my last visit, owing, 
perhaps, to the want of a local guide. Since I have been here, however, my friend 
Mr. Tristram has furnished me with a fact far more important than any I could 
have supplied from my own observation. He says: — "It is well known that 
the various species of the fresh-water shell Neritina are very sensitive to 
removal from water, and only exist in permanent streams and pools. I found 
Neritina Michontij the species of the Kishon and neighbouring streams, in this 
fountain only of the neighbourhood ; thereby plainly showing that this fountain 
continues always to flow." What I have already mentioned, will, I trust, suffice 
to authenticate this passage of the Bible history, especially when it is considered 
that, in this case also as in that of the sanctuary at Shechem, we have independ- 
ent evidence of the continued existence of the tradition at intervals of centuries. 
The Carmelites claim the philosopher Pythagoras as the second founder of 
their order ; Elijah the Prophet, of course, being the first : and thus much must 
be conceded in favour of their claim ; that it is certain that preparatory to 
his voyage to £g3rpt and his subsequent travels in the east, Pythagoras passed 
some time in this mountain in retirement and contemplation, and that this moun- 
tain had already a sacred character ; why, but in connexion with the history of 
Elijah, it is impossible to conjecture. This was some 350 years after the events 
recorded in the 18th chapter of the 1st Book of Kings. Another interval 
of 630 years, and the tradition crops up again, in the pages of Suetonius and 
Tacitus, in connexion with the Emperor Vespasian's consulting the oracle of 
CarmeL And it is further most remarkable that Tacitus expressly says that 
there was there, by hereditary tradition, neither image of a god, nor temple ; 
bat only an altar and veneration ; and then, after eighteen centuries more, it is 
found as fresh in the unwritten records of the inhabitants, as though it related 
to incidents of recent memory. I own, this appears to me absolutely inexplicable, 
if you either regard the history as a myth, or if you eliminate from it the super- 
natural elements which alone give it its significancy, and which alone account for 
its firm hold upon the popular mind of the inhabitants for a hundred genera- 
tions ! 

My last example from the Old Testament shall be taken from Upper Galilee, 
and shall indicate another branch of investigation, which has scarcely as yet 
been touched, but which, when properly followed up by persons competent to 
the task, will, I have no doubt, result in important confirmations of the Scrip- 
ture of narrative : I mean ethnology — a subject of immense interest in such a 
country as Palestine, which has shifted its inhabitants so frequently, and into 
which, in the course of ages, so many foreign elements have been introduced 
from porth and south, from east and west, none ol TfYiVch, l'veTi\.\vt^\»'\i0^w^^> 
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hftve been so entirely absorbed as to lose all their distinctive iraoet. In iUiu* 
tration of this remark, I refer to a district to the north of Safed, the sacred eltj 
of the Jews, and south of Kaddess— the Kedesh Naphtall of the Books of Joshva 
(xix. 37), and Judges (y. 6), the native town of Barak the son of AbiaoaoL 
In passing through that district, in 1848, between the Tillages of Taituba and 
Del&ta, we met a bridal party, who very properly laid us under contribution for 
the wedding entertainment or some other purpose. While we parleyed witii 
them, we could not help being struck with a character and phytiognomy utterly 
different from that of the people about them, and a reddish complexion approach- 
the tint of the copper-coloured Indians, not at all similar to that of the iwarthj 
Syrians. They had round full faces, and light eyes, blue or grey. Their women too 
were unveiled ; and altogether they struck us as belonging to another race, which 
we had no difficulty in assigning them when, soon after parting company with 
them, we came in sight of a wide grassy plain, with buffaloes grazing in its rich 
pastures, and black tents pitched un its sloping sides, which we had no 
difficulty in identifying with "the plain of Zaanaim, which is by Kedesh,** where 
Heber the Kenite, which was of the children of Hobab, the father-in-law of 
Moses, having severed himself from the Kenites, pitched his tent." We were 
now strongly impressed with the idea that the wedding-party which we had 
encountered were of that old stock of the Kenites, perpetuated here much as the 
Samaritans are at Nabltls — ^another ethnological fact by the way, — and hero 
experiencing the fulfilment of that promise made to the Bechabites (with whom 
the Kenites are identical) by the Prophet Jeremiah, which, according to Dr« 
Wolff's testimony, abundantly confirmed by other travellers, has a further accom- 
plishment in the Beni Archab of the Hedjas. This idea, again, may be fancifol ; 
but it is very remarkably corroborated by a fact recorded by Dr. Thomson, of 
which I was not aware at the time. After identifying the wide plain with 
that of Zaanaim, as I have done, and so with the camping ground of the Kenites, 
he adds : — " There is a curious tradition of this thing lingering among the 
dwellers hereabouts, though confused and mixed up with incredible fables. An 
old Metawely sheikh once greatly amused me with his version of the story. It 
is not worth telling, but it is, nevertheless, worthy of note, that such a traditioa 
is still kept alive in this very neighbourhood, and it suggests the qnestiow 
whether these Arabs here may not sustain some remote relation to Heber and 
hid heroic wife" (vol. i., p. 419). Now, as I knew nothing of this tradition until 
some sixteen years after I had remarked the physical peculiarities of the vil- 
lagers, so Dr. Thomson, when he recorded the tradition, had remarked nothing 
in the inhabitants which served to confirm it ; and the two independent testi- 
monies, tending to the same point, certainly challenge further investigation. 

I come to the last illustration of my subject taken from the New Testament. 
The sites of the three cities on or near the sea of Galilee, in which most of our 
Lord's mighty works were done, were long supposed to be hopelessly lost. Thus, 
Lord Lindsay writes :— " Of Capernaum no traces remain ; not even, so far as I 
could ascerUin by repeated enquiries, the memory of ito name. Truly, indeed, 
has Capernaum been cast down to Hades, the grave of oblivion."— (Letterii 
vol. ii., p. 89.) . . »* I could hear nothing of Chorazin and Bethsaida, though I 
named them to almost every one we met." He adds, however, " some future 
traveller may be more fortunate in this interesting enquiry " (p. 91.) This 
more f ortunate UaveU^t vra» i»^ li\<i,TiA wk<i. ^vim\j%s^ssti^ Ut, BowUndSi wto 
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h€«rd tli« AAint Ktraii from a miller at Tabiga, as Pococke had htard tbe name 
attachad to a Tillage among the hills more than a century before. — (Obserra- 
tfoM, irol. IL, p. 72.) We risited the site together, and found there the exten- 
•iTt ndna, the photographs of which are now accefslble to all, In the seriee 
jmbllBhed by the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

More interesting still are the mins of Tel Ham, which I oerer eould best- 
lAle to identify with the site of Capernaum ; and was happy to diseorer that Dr. 
Thomson is of the same mind. This question, long agitated, ought to be set at 
Net by the discoreries made by Captain Wilson, of the whole tyttem of irriga- 
tion for the plain of Gennesaret, connected with the copious warm spring at 
Tabiga, less than two miles distant from Tel Hum ; which ^ring is thus proved 
to be the round fountain of Capernaum, described by Josephns, whieh derired 
Ita name from the nearest town of any importance. The interest Which all 
Christians must feel in the city, which was so much resorted to by our Lord 
daring His ministry, that it is called by one of the Evangelists "His own city," 
r^ liiap w6\iv (Matt ix., 1), is enhanced by the discovery there of the large 
remains of a synagogue, which we are actually forced to connect with two most 
important passages of the Gospel narrative ; forced, I mean, by the Incidental 
notice that there was but one synagogue there, and by the architectural evi- 
dence that this was it : for the ruined building evidently belonged to the 
Herodian period ; and if it were not so, there was certainly no time subsequent 
to the destruction of Jerusalem when it could have been built. It would be 
diffleult to come nearer to a demonstration that we have here the ruins of that 
Identical synagogue built by the good Centurion, for which act of piety and 
munificence he was commended to our Lord by the Jewish elders as worthy of 
the grace which he sought at His hands ; " for he loveth our nation and hath 
httilt us iht synagogue ** — it is definite in the original — that very synagogue, the 
mler of whieh was that Jairus, of the raising of whose daughter from the dead 
by the '* Talitha cumi ** of our Lord, we read in the second lesson this morning. 
In what spirit the large-hearted Roman soldier had made his offering, the rich 
and elaborate carvings of cornices and entablatures, of columns and capitals 
and niches still attest. He had learnt, you see, the lesson so well inculcated by 
William Wordsworth, so nobly exemplified by your own munificent fellow- 
eKicea in the restored Cathedral of St. Patrick, that 

*< High hMTtn r«j«ett the Ion, 
Of oiedy oftlculated leM or more.** 

One of those carvings has special interest in connexion with the other reference 
to this building in the sacred narrative. It was in the synagogue of Capernaum 
that our Lord pronounced that wonderful discourse, recorded in the sixth 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. John, in which He spoke of Himself as 
the " bread of God which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life unto the 
world " (St. John, vi. 38, 60-61). Now, that discourse was, so to speak, sug- 
gested by the remark of the Jews, ** our fathers did eat manna in the desert ;" 
and it is a most curious and interesting coincidence to find that the sacred 
emblem of this synagogue at Capernaum kept this fact constantly before their 
eyes. It was, we learn from other ruins in Galilee, the practice of the Jews to 
carve on the lintels of their synagogues some sacred symbol— the seven-branched 
candlestick seema to hare been Ae most common. Tn^tVLTi\ft\ViVB%«B^^'^^^^ 
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ruins of the good Centurion's synagogue at Capernaum has canred on it the 
dcTice of the pot of manna ; but I am not aware that this emblem has been 
found elsewhere. And what is further remarkable, this lintel is ornamented 
besides with a flowing pattern of yine-leaves and clusters of grapes, another 
emblem of the mystery of which our Lord discoursed so largely in this sjna- 
gogue. I merely mention these as coincidences. That the facts are as I state 
them, you may satisfy yourseWes by an inspection of the photograph of the 
lintel in the series of the Palestine Exploration Fund, No. 55. 

But it is time for me to conclude, which I cannot do without expressing my 
most sincere thanks to the Committee of Management for affording me an 
opportunity of bringing before the Congress this very important and most 
interesting subject ; and of expressing thus publicly the conriction which I hare 
long entertained, and stated frequently in private,' that sacred geography has 
an important function to perform as a handmaid to Divine Truth ; and that, 
not merely as giving a life and reality to the historical narrative of events and 
incidents, designed in the Providence of God to be types of Gospel verities, 
and ** written for our admonition upon whom the ends of the world are come,** 
but also as an auxiliary evidence of the authenticity of the records themselves— 
an evidence subsidiary, no doubt, to other more obvious arguments with which 
all are familiar ; but, like the argument of Horse PauUnse, to which I referred at 
the outset, not the less convincing because it does not lie on the surface of 
sacred writings : and I am not ashamed to avow that it is on this account, and 
from no idle antiquarian curiosity, interesting as the problems are merely in 
this light, that I advocate the earnest prosecution of the two projects of the 
"Palestine Exploration " and the " Sinai Survey** Funds, in a spirit of fearless 
unsuspicious, impartial, and unprejudiced enquiry, such as the officers of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers are sure to bring to the work. .1 anticipate from 
their labours results far beyond what the most sanguine of us could have ven- 
tured to hope for a few years ago : from the latter the recovery of the sacred 
sites in the Sinaitlc Peninsula, and, if the funds permit it, of the stations of 
the Israelites in the Wilderness, and of their Wanderings : from the former the 
verification of the boundaries of the twelve tribes, and the identification of their 
several cities, as mentioned in the book of Joshua. Even if these hopes should 
not be fully realised, yet I am confident of this ; that the result will be to vin- 
dicate for the Bible a position impregnable by scepticism oi^ unbelief, as a faith- 
ful and authentic record of actual facts ; and to prove that that marvellous 
book, which has an interest for every individual soul among us infinitely beyond 
all books in the world besides, is, in Its historical not less than In its ethical teach- 
ing, in its doctrines and its promises, " faithful and worthy of all acceptation ;" 
that " the words of the Lord are pure words, even as the silver which from the 
earth is tried and purified seven times in the fire," reflecting, even as the refined 
silver does, the image of the Divine Artificer, concerning whom the earliest of 
the sacred penmen sang :— «• He is the Rock, His work is perfect ; for all His ways 
are judgment: a God of Truth, and without iniquity ; just and right is He" 
(Dent, xxxli., 5.) 

Notes. 
(1) The site of Ai. 
The following extract from a letter of Captain WiUon, dated October 13, 1868, coofiruu in a 
•lulling mAoner my own cooclosiona concerning the site of Ai, as atoted in the addreae. 
• ..." I do not know wheiliet ^ou %t« ^n^hw \V»L\,^\ktxi vu PiLl««tine, we camped at Beitiii, and 
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The CHAtBlf AK {Bishop of Meath) :— By a somewhat Irish sort of proceeding, 

hare had the honour of proposing a vote of thanks, bv anticipation, to the 

gentlemen who have just sat down; but I am snre the pleasure you have 

derired from their interesting and valuable papers will dispose you now most 

cordially to approve aiid ratify the anticipatory vote which yon have already 

■pent two days and a half in tboroagbly examining the country to the Ka»t in «earch of Ai ; coming 
to the cooelotioo that it coold not poe«ibly be any where el»e than at et-Tel. This is, evidently, 
the same as Van de Velde's * Tel el-Higar* [heap of stones], which he has placed a little out of 
position in his map ; for there is no hill of the kind in the plsce shown by him. I have visited et- 
Tel four times in I8fi5 and 1866, and never could get any other name for it. Even after pressing the 
Arabs of the desert with the question * what Tel ?' the answer always was, * There is no other name 
bat et-Tel * ike heap * par excellence.' 

** I do not know whether attention has been directed to the plain near Ai, which is indicated in 
Joshna viii. 14, if the English version is correct. There is, in fact, a remarkable feature in the 
ground below et>TeI, which I find thus described in my Journal: * The wsdys, which at first 
bteak down steeply from the divide or culminating ridge, descend gradually for about fof a mile 
before taking their final plunge to the Jordan*vaIIey. The gently sloping ground between the 
wsdys is well studded with olive trMs, and is the only place in the neighbourhood which deserves 
the name of plain.' Tlie view of et-Tel from the northern side of the wady which runs to the 
north of it, is very striking : every detail of the battle seemed to come out with such clearness. 
Burj Beitin, as far as I could judge, was at one time a fortified church; but on a hill-top not far 
from it, there is a far more interesting ruin, which has not received so much attention [Burj 
Makron]. It is that of a fortified church, apparently erected before the Moslem invasion,. but of 
which only the foundations, and a few fragments of Corinthian. capitals remain. This hill-top 
or rather brow of a hill, commands a magnificent view of the Jordan-valley north of the Dead Sea, 
and east of Jericho, and is almost half way between et-Tel on the east and Beitin on tiie west. As I 
stood on the spot, it seemed to me that no other would equally fulfil the conditions required for the 
site of Abraham's altar ; and that this church, of which no tradition now remains, may have lieen 
built in earlier times, before the locality was forgotten'* 

(2) The Place of the National Assembly, 

The following notes, extracted from the Journal of Captain Wilson, K.E., are, with his kind 
permission, here printed in farther illustration of the description of the site of the reading 
of the Law. Captain Wilson twice visited these sites in 1865 and 1866. 

** In the valley north of Oerixim is the scene of the events described in the latter part of Joshua 
Till. Of this fdace it is hardly too much to say that there is no other in Palestine so suitable for 
an immense body of men witliin the distance to which a human voice can reach, and where, at the 
same time, each individual would be able to see what was being done. (Photo. 93.) 

'* The Map of Geiizim andEbal, made by Lieutenant Anderson, will show the distances between 
the two mountains, the features of the ground, &c., and a short verbal description will be 
snifleient here. 

** The mountain range or back-bone which runs fjrom north to south through Palestine is cut 
at Nablns, by a peenliar pass or valley, which has on one side (the north) the mountain range of 
Ebal, on the other (south) the range of Qerisim. On the west the waters of the pass run to the 
Me<Utcrranean ; on the east they run first into one of those valleys, running north and south, 
which are such a peculiar feature of the mountain district of Palestine, and thence find their way 
to the Jordan Valley. Over this north and south valley— the Mukhna— are the true peaks of 
Ebal and Oerijdm, fSorming an abrupt termination to the ranges mentioned above. The divide or 
water-shed is near the eastern end of the pass, and on either side of it to the north and south is a 
recess in the hill-side. These two recesses, exactly opposite each other, form one of the grandest 
and most perfect amphitheatres that can be seen anywhere ; and the limestone strata, ruiming up 
in a succession of ledges to the top of the hills, have all the appearance of benches. A grander 
sight can scarcely be conceived than that which the reading of the Law must have presented : the 
Ark borne by the Levites, on the gentle elevation which divides the waters of the two seas * and 
all Isn^^and their elders, and their officers, and their judges,' on this side and on that, * half ot 
than over against Mount Oeriiim, and half of them over against Mount Ebal; covering the bare 
Mll-sidet from head to foot. 
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given to them. . Allow nie, then, on yoar part, to return tht ipecial ibaski of tilt 
CongreM to the two gentlemen who have brought before us such a deeply inter- 
esting account of the illustration which the Bible recelTes from modem science 
and trayel. 

The Doxology was then sung, and the Benediction being pronounced, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

"Two quettiont have been raised in connection with the mding of the Law: fint, the 
possibility of hearing it read . Of this there cannot be the least doubt. The valley has no peculiar 
acoustic properties ; but the air is so clear in Palestine that the Toicc can be heard easily at 
distances which would seem Impossible in England. On several occasions, whilst on the top of 
Geriflm, I hare heard Arabs talking to each other as they passed along the valley, and my Inter- 
preter at once told me what they were talking about ; two or three times entering into conversa- 
tion with them without any great exertion of the voice. It does not, however, seem necessary 
that each word should have been heard. The Law, and especially the blessings and curses, must 
have been well known to all, as familiar as the Ten Commandments are to us, and the responses 
would be taken up as soon as the sound of the voice of the reader of the Law ceased. Secondly, 
the possibility of assembling the men, women, and children of the twelve tribes on the ground at 
the same time. Without making an exact plan with contours (which our means and instruments 
did not admit of) it would not be possible to give anything like a correct estimate of the number 
of persons who could be assembled on the ground. But there are few localitiea which afford so 
large an amount of standing ground on the same area, and give such fincilities for the assembly 
of a large number of persons. 

" At the foot of the northern slope of Qerixim are a Wely and a number of tombs of Moslem 
celebrities, in a small garden, forming one of the prettiest cemeteries in the country [El-AmudJ. 
Leading off from a court-yard, in which is a well, are several masonry tombs, but we were not 
allowed to enter them. They appeared to be of the ordinary Torm, and one was said to be 
the tomb of Sheikh Jusuf.** 

It will be observed that Captain Wilson refers only to the National Assembly of the Israelites 
at Sheckem, immediately after the subjugation of that part of the Land, as recorded in Joshua 
viii. 30-35. I refer only to that which he conyened at the same place, shortly before his deatii, 
probably some 25 years after the other, recorded in chapter xxiv. The place for the former 
solemnity had been expressly assigned by Moses (Deut xi. 29-^, and ch. xxvii.), and doubtless 
he was guided in the selection of the spot by the sanctity already attached to it in patriarchal 
times. 
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SATURDAY, 3rd OCTOBER, 1868. 

HIS GRACE THE LORD BISHOP OF HEATH TOOK THE OHAIR 

AT 2 O'CLOCK. 

The CoAiucAH iftid :— When I came here this morniBf, I anticipated a great 
deal of pleaf ore, bat that anticipation has been largely Increased by mj being 
permitted to take the Chair npon the occasion of the delivery of a lecture by 
my esteemed friend, Dr. Stewart, the distinguished Professor of Music tn the 
Unf rersity of Dnblin. A Congress assembled in Dublin for the advancement of 
Chnreh interests, could hardly be considered complete without a lecture upon the 
subject of Church Music ; and, If we had been looiUng through the United 
Kingdom for the man who would be best qualified to deliver such a lecture, we 
could hardly have found a more able and accomplished advocate than our 
lecturer of to-day. It is gratifying also to find that a lecture upon Church 
^ harmony " Is so appropriately to close the proceedings of a Congress which 
hat been distinguished throughout the entire session, by such great harmony 
and good feeling. 

RoBBBT PuBBCOTT Stewabt, Esq., Mus. D., then delivered the following :— 

LECTURE ON "CHURCH MUSIC," WITH ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS- 

Mors than eighteen hundred years ago, ft voiee went forth to the 
Church at Ephesus, saying : — " Awake thou that sleepest^ and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.^ These words, which 
are conjectured to have been a portion of a very early hymn of the 
Christian Church, were addressed by St. Paul in the first place to the 
Christians in the city of Artemis, and through them to the holy Church 
throughout all the world. Again and again have our island Churches 
responded to the call — at the first preaching of Christianity ; at the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century ; at the religious movement 
brought about by John Wesley towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century I and lastly, about thirty years ago^ when that remarkable 
revival of religions feeling began, the effects of which still exist among 
us, and which will, I trust, long continue to spread their influence 
throughout the land. 

The songs of Luther and the Wesleyan hymns are admitted to have 
exercised an important infloence In their day. We enter, therefore, 
on the consideration of the oondition of our ChutcK llnflte tAi ^3qi^ 
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last nnmed period, towards the close of the Georgian era, when Kng- 
I and arose from her long spiritual slumber ; when thoughtful men 
began to manifest a remarkable interest in matters connected with the 
Church, her ministers, her liturgy, and her parochial system ; when 
her fabrics, long neglected, were repaired, restored, and beautified ; 
when, in districts hitherto unvisited by the Gospel, many a ialf spire 
began to point to heaven, and tell of the peaceful results that ever 
follow in the train of true religion. Then it was that the practical 
element, the good sense conjoined with benevolence, which forms 
so prominent an ingredient in the English character, made itself 
felt in a variety of ways. When the true and simple test of Christian 
feeling embodied in our Saviour's golden rule — " As ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise ** — was more than 
ever adopted ; when men asked, how shall we bring the Church's holy 
influences to bear upon the daily life of her members ? the answer 
could not fail to include Music, and especially Church Music. 

When improved systems of class-teaching were introduced into 
the country by Mr. Hullah and Herr Mainzer, it was believed that a 
wide-spread improvement in the people's music was at hand, and that 
the rising generation was about to witness a state of musical culture 
exceeding the attainments of even those halcyon days of English 
society when any gentleman incapable of singing his part by note was 
held to have been " indifferently nurtured." 

In truth there was need of improvement in the quality of our 
Church Music. Its quantity had increased to an amazing extent, for 
almost every congregation of any pretensions possessed a collection 
peculiar to itself. Scarcely two of these agreed in any particular, 
save in this, that all were bad ; the organ arrangements were either 
meagre or over-crowded ; the tunes, frequently adapted from secu- 
lar sources, encumbered with grace-notes, were flippant or whining 
in character ; whilst the vocal parts were mostly impracticable from the 
extent of their compass. Solos, ducts, and trios abounded : the 
music was, therefore, utterly uncongregational ; and suggested that now 
happily exploded system of placing the choir in a lofty west gallery, to 
sing/or the people, who meanwhile looked on unconcerned, or perhaps 
criticised those who were acting as their proxies in praising God. 

My own recollection supplies an instance from Tate and Brady's 
version of the 105th Psalm, adapted to the tone called *' Missionary." 
It consisted of a pompous bass solo for the parish clerk, followed by a 
puling duet for two lonely trebles ; and, where the chorus was supposed 
to join in, there waa a {a\E^ s^(^««iit, Thft whole of this pretentio us 
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oomposltion was executed at n perpendicular altitude of about thirty 
feet from the church floor. 

Example :* 
Psalm 105. ( Tune : Mittianary). 

Inappropriate as this style of congregational singing may appear, 
metrical psalmody had at one time, and perhaps in remote districts 
may still hare, more absurd and even ludicrous associations. 

Some years ago it fell to my lot, in company with the Dean of York, 
and the late Professor of Music in Edinburgh, to adjudicate a prize 
of twenty guineas, offered for the best essay upon " Psalmody." Of 
more than twenty competitors, upon whose papers we were required 
to decide, fully two-thirds did not fail to direct attention to the absurd 
effects produced by repeating portions of the lines adapted to short 
phrases of the music, without taking care that every succeeding verse 
was susceptible of the same divisions as that for which the melody 
had been originally designed. JVIany of these examples seem too ridi- 
culous to have been really sung by any congregation ; and I doubt not 
that, like many another good story, some of them were especially 
manufactured for the purpose of exciting laughter. The concluding 
verse of that popular hymn '^ Though troubles assail," furnishes an 
example of this sort of repetition, sufficiently absurd (one would have 
thought) to deter any choir from adapting it (as was customary, in 
Ireland at least) to the well-known melody *' Adeste Fideles," with 
lis thrice repeated phrases. 

Dr. Crotch's opinions upon metrical psalm and hymn tunes will 
be found a safe guide, and may therefore be appropriately given here — 
He says — '' The psalms used and composed by the Reformers (usually 
called the • Old Hundredth,' the * Old Thirty-eighth,' &c.), and those by 
their immediate successors in this kingdom, together with those made in 
imitation of these pure sacred strains, are alone worthy of study. And 
these should be played simply, and with such harmonies as are of a 
suitable style ; while all the Magdalen and Foundling hymns, with 
psalms made out of songs, glees, and quartets, in drawling, whining, 
minuet-like strains, with two or three notes to each syllable, full of 
modern or chromatic discords, with interludes, symphonies, introduc- 
tions, shakes, flourishes, cadences, appoggiaturas, and other unseemly 

• The examples in tbU Lecture were illustrated by a Choir of about Two 
Hundred Voices, including the following Gentlemen of the Cathedral Choirs :— 
Messrs. Hsmslbt, Gick, Feblk Mullen, Dobbin, and Grattan Kbllt— 
OrganUt, Mr. HoronroN— C<m<A(ctor, Mr. J. Dunnb, Mus. B. 
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diflpUys of the organist's finger or fancj, should be denoonced, and 
utterly abolished." 

About the time just referred to, choral music continued to make 
rapid advances throughout the country ; of which the oratorios and 
concerts on a large scale in London, and the Provincial Festivals, 
were a sufficient evidence. And it was hoped that the growing taste 
fbr part*singing, properly directed, might conduce to the much needed 
improvement of church-song. " For many years bishope had com- 
plained of it to their clergy ; the clergy had preached about it to their 
parishioners; the parishioners had exerted themselves in various 
ways ; but, although some good had been effected, yet far from enough 
was done ; and what was done had not always been done welL" 

Some of these efforts seemed at first to promise success i the 
amateurs of Exeter Hall (at that time in connexion with Mr. Sar* 
man) established a ''London Choir Association," whose members 
asaembled at Divine Service on Sunday evenings in a ehurch near 
Gray's Inn-rond, where they performed admirably some anthems and 
other isolated portions of the service ; but there was no attempt made 
at chanting either the responses or psalms. The experiment cannot 
therefore be said to have succeeded as a step towards improving con- 
gregational worship. 

Many similar undertakings were set on foot throughout the country, 
but they were for the most part confined either to the improvement of 
choral music in parts, or merely of metrical psalmody — to the neglect 
of what I consider to be the true idea of psalmody, namely, the chant- 
ing by the whole congregation of the psalms according to the version 
"of the Great English Bible,** " pointed* as they are to be sung or said 
in churches." 

However, if these associations did not effect for the Church all that 
they might have done had their efforts been better directed, there can 
be no doubt that they rendered good service to choral part-music 
generally, for to one of them we indirectly owe the first introduction 
into England of J. Sebastian Bach's choral music ; the magnificent 
motet for double choir with which we propose to terminate this lec- 
ture having been adapted from the German to English words by Mr. 
Alfred Angel, organist of Exeter Cathedral, expressly for the use of 

* It may seem nnneceMaxy to state that the word '* pointed " means " punctu- 
ated;" yet I hare met with persons of matnre years, who nnderstood to it he a 
oontraetioa of the term «* appointed ;" and hare therefore looked npon the senteneo 
n merely the authority for indnding the Ftehns of David in the Book of Comaioo 
Prayer. 
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(he *' Exeter School of Church Music," founded abool the yeer 1844. 

It would appear, then, that while the practice of oratorio and can* 
tata muaic went on increasing, as well as improving in style, expres- 
sion, and heartiness, our Church music by no means kept pace with 
it : — a state of things for which it is not difficult to assign satisfactory 
reasons. 

That prineiple of associated action, for which the English middle 
class is so remarkable, affords considerable facilities for combining, 
classifying, and rehearsing voices in mass and in detail, and in sup« 
plying each singer with the proper music upon a suitable platform. 
Now, that this could be done to a very limited extent in our ohurehes, 
will be apparent to every one ; for, suppose the classification of the 
singers and the distribution of ihe music accomplished— even then, 
that object so familiar to our ejt% in the conoert room-— a conductor 
gesticulating and waving his b&ton — would be an incongruity in a 
church, and would scandalise many worshippers. And yet, Supposing 
all this effected, how would it be possible to secure the balance of vocal 
power for each part, in such shifting and uncertain elements as our oon- 
gregations present, when it cannot be done at the grandest and beai 
ordered choral performances in the world, the Handel Festivals at 
Sydenliam? Even at the last of these it was remarked that the 
soprano and alto voices were several times overpowered by the enor- 
mous amount of tenor and bass tone. And if these undertakings bil in 
respect of choral balance-«-although every care and attention that the 
most admirable administrative ability can suggest is lavished upon 
them — can we hope to attain anything approaching to a well-balanced 
chorus in our ordinary congregations, where each unskilled performer 
invents a harmony of his own ; an extempore performance that has 
received the vulgar but expressive appellation of *' vamping a** a prac- 
tice utterly destructive of our congregational Church music? For, 
let it be admitted that there are some who can sing a tolerable saCond 
or a bass, for instance ; that second or that bass, correct in itself, be- 
comes most painful to hear when combined with another secbnd and 
another boss. And if this sort of extemporised descant be condemned, 
as it must by all persons of discrimination, what sliall we say of the 
horrible sounds produced by people who are not gifted with either ear 
or taste,-^>a class of which most congregations will unfortunately 
furnish too many instances ? 

It is for these and similar reasons, that harmonised, or, as it may 
more correctly be termed, *' four-pari " singing, has broken down in our 
publie. worship, although of late yeata it haa suiooiiided vitxfft\&j^ieii^tei^ 
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To remedy this practice of extemporising, there was a praiseworlby 
attempt made some years ago to print the separate vocal parts in a form 
convenient and portable, but as yet few persons (excepting those choirs 
who sit near the organ) make any attempt to use them. If any other 
voices join, they will be found for the most part singing the melody ; 
but the alto, tenor, or bass part is very rarely heard. 

Can music then be said to have failed in that capacity which lias 
been assigned her by so many as the handmaid of devotion ? Not 
so : the fault is our own. We have tried to graft amusical part upon 
an unmusical whole. We have been silent where we ought to have 
sung ; and when we have endeavoured to sing, we have essayed a 
complicated sort of music. But the public worship of our Church is 
essentially congregational, and therefore uncomplicated, nor is it her 
least excellence that she fully recognises that part which the people 
are to bear in Divine Service, in which recognition, indeed, her form 
of worship is mainly distinguished from that of other Christian bodies. 
It does not consist of the isolated meditations or solitary raptures of 
individuals ; but is an open and united exposition of the feelings of 
those assembled in God's house *' to render thanks for the great benefits 
received at His hands," and '* to set forth His most worthy praise." 

Practically, we confess that the congregation's part in our ad- 
mirable Liturgy has fallen into comparative disuse. The responses 
are made by scarcely one out of a dozen worshippers, and by these 
they are mumbled in such a manner as to deprive the words of mean- 
ing. For example, that heart-stirring cry towards the close of the 
Litany — "O Lord, arise, help us, and deliver us, for Thy Name's 
sake !" is generally muttered in a sort of confidential whisper, such as 
we employ in ordinary life, when we address a remark to a friend, 
which we do not wish to be heard by a third person. 

It is quite evident that people are unwilling to speak out their portions 
of the service. Attention is drawn to the person whose voice is unduly 
raised, and the consequence is, total silence, or else that confused 
mumbling to which I have alluded. And when our congregation! 
are called upon to exchange this nondescript utterance for such 
orderly and systematic execution as singing hymns or chants in four- 
part harmony, can we wonder that they break down ? 

Our fathers experienced the difficulty, and endeavoured to provides 
remedy by paying an official to be always present in the church, and 
to make the responses loudly : the hope being entertained thnt others 
would follow his example. Unhappily, however, the parish clerk 
jrysteov likt) niany auolVx^x uTi!^\j\^\A ^q\x\^^ ^^ v\^\v^\sAti^ onl^ aggra- 
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vated the erils it was intended to cure ; so that in some chnrehes the 
senrice degenerated into a daet between the minister and his clerk. 

The parish clerk, however, like most CTils, had some good in him, for 
he was an unconscious witness to the truth of the principle, that who- 
ever will raise his voice in a large building, and dwell upon the 
vowels, so as to make the words audible at a distance, is almost cer- 
tain to adopt a style of reading closely verging on the chant. 

Returning, however, from this digression. The utter failure of 
the system of part-singing forces us to look for some easy method, 
more adapted to the capabilities of our congregations, and less liable 
to degenerate into what is ludicrous in its performance ; and accor- 
dingly I come before you to-day as the advocate of a simple service, 
in which even the most primitive congregation can join ; while at the 
same time it is one that is most strictly in accordance with that 
Protestant spirit of our Beformed Church which does not admit of 
worship by proxy, but requires each and all of her members to take 
an audible and intelligent part in the common worship of the congre- 
gation. 

To achieve this desirable result, it is absolutely necessary that the 
responses should be made on a system in which all can join ; and this 
can only be done by their being uttered in monotone : for I maintain 
that when a number of people speak together, they must raise their 
voices to one uniform note if they wish to be intelligible* In fact, they 
must sinfff though such singing is of the simplest and most solemn 
kind, in a word, the monotone. 

But then you have heard it objected that musical recitation is arti- 
ficial. Nothing can be farther from the truth : for, listen to children 
repeating their lessons, or reciting their rhymes at play ; do they ever 
utter the concerted words in the ordinary voice that each child would 
employ in speaking alone ? No, for nature points out the confusion 
that would ensue ; they all sing as they circle round and round ; and 
thus every one can join and hear what is chanted. Suppose, on. the 
other hand, some little quarrel to arise : every child then speaks in 
the ordinary voice ; and, according as excitement rises, in a much 
louder tone than before, and yet the result is nothing but confusion. 
But let a peace-maker arrive ; the singing will be resumed ; and 
order and intelligible utterance will prevail, instead of noise and 
riot. 

Musical recitation is not so unusual as we generally imngine i-^ 
a great many people chant without being at all conscious of the fact. 
The general complaint that speakers are unintelligibte fvook dt^w^x^.^ 
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their Toices at the end of the sentenoei ariseB from their eeasiog br i 
while to *' Bing " the high note, and adopting a Ipv one whieh eionol 
be heard distinctly bj those at a distance. In truth, every one roads 
in a tune peculiar to himself. Most persons rise a fourth or a fifth st 
the beginning of each sentence, and fall two or three notes at tbe 
dose. Every one knows that the raised voice travels farther thaa 
the ordinary speaking tones ; and that in our cathedrals the chanted 
prayer is heard with far more distinctness than the read lesson or tbe 
preached sermon. 

EXAMPLSS: 

Of Poljrtone and Monotone ; from the " Merchant of Venice." 

There is every reason to believe that those oratoni of Greece and 
Bomd, of whose eloquence such wonders are related, chanted their ora- 
tions in thia manner. In no other way could they have made them- 
aelvea audible in the vast foruma or amphitheatres of classic timei. 
'' Moaea and the children of Israel " thus sang their thanka onto Goi 
Both the Old and New Testaments are filled with examples of tbe 
kind. For, what can be the meaning of those expreaaiooa of the 
Psalmiat:— " Make a cheerful noiaei" <* Sing lustily and with a good 
courage"? Or what are we to understand by the worda in Pliny*! 
Letter to Trajan, or of the pasaagea in St. Jerome, where the chaoti 
of the early Christians are compared to ^' the waves of the sea," aod 
their Amens aaid to reaemble ** claps of thunder" ? Recall St. Joha'i 
de£>cription of the worship in heaven ; He heard *' the voice of roanj 
angels, ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousande,** 
not mumbling, but "saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain." 

It is not necessary to multiply such extracts, for no one will den/ 
either of the assertions, first, that our congregations should utter their 
praisea audibly ; or, accondly, that they actually neglect thia duty (or 
rather privilege), in an unwarrantable manner. 

It may be said, such a system as you advocate ia all very well 
in cathedrals, and in places where fine music can be sung by trained 
choirs, but it ia quite inapplicable in parish churches. But I am not 
now speaking of Cathedrals, nor of elaborate music ; I am urging the 
adoption of the simplest style, such as would permit the whole congre- 
gation to join in their part of the service, namely, to raise their voioes 
together upon one ipusical tone, as the easiest, the moat intelligible, the 
moat ancient, and the least fatiguing method. ** There will then," te 
Mie the words of my friend^ Dr. Monk of York, '' be no loog^ ai^ 
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objeotiona to choral aerricea, bat the reaaonableneas and beautj ofour 
Prayer-book ajratem in its completeness and perfection will be generally 
felt and acknowledged ; none will question our orthodoxy for preferring 
the one Toice as well as one heart of the congregation, to the confused 
jargon of sounds now in vogue, and we shall have learned to marvel thnt 
such a Babel of noise and disorder was ever tolerated in God's house.'* 

But it is not only in the ranks of our ewn Church that we 
find testimony borne to the efficacy of the ancient and inspiring 
custom of chanting. President Jonathan Edwards* says of himself:— 
" Whilst engaged in religious exercises, it always seemed natural to 
me to sing or chant forth my meditations, or to spenk my thoughts 
in soliloquies with a singing voice." 

With respect to the letter of the Rubric, which seems to give a choice 
between a service '' said " or " sung," I shall make a few observations. 

The Reformers, who were so particular in removing from our ser- 
vice the corruptions of Rome, were too wise to abandon music. They 
found the services of the Church arranged for chanting, and in some 
parts oT the service-books even the musical notes were added. Accor- 
dingly, when they come to deal with this part of the service, they 
merely translated the musical directions in the old Latin Rubrics as 
they found them. Legere they rendered " to read," dicer e " to say," 
and eantare " to sing." Now, these words would seem to be, in some 
degree, convertible terms. For instance, no one denies that the Latin 
service was chanted; and yet the preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer says : — *' The service of this Church of England these many 
years hath been read in Latin to the people;" and in the Rubric 
before " Venite Exultemus," it is directed that that psalm shall be 
^*said or sung;" while upon the 19th day of the month it is to be 
**read." Again, the Rubric before the Apostles' Creed directs the 
Creed of St. Athanasius to be read ; but if we turn to the Rubric 
before the latter, we find that it is ordered to be ''said or sung." 
Now, as these directions cannot be supposed to be mutually contradic- 
tory, it is evident that the words **read" and "sing" are not to be 
considered as conflicting, but that " reading " may mean " chanting," 
the word *' legere " being the generic term, and including, not only 
the simple " saying" {dicere\ but the more ornate singing implied by 
" eantare.^* 

• The Rev. Jonathan Edwards, President of Princeton College, New Jersey, an 
exponent of the highest Calyinistic opinions, and who cannot be accused of any 
partiality to an advanced ritual, was bom at Windsor in Connecticut, October 
5th, 1703; educated at Yale Collie, and died March 22nd, 1758. 

K £ 
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In the older editions of the Prayer Book, the Lessons are 
ordered to be "sung" ailer the manner of distinct ** reading;" 
and in Bingham's Antiquities the same expression is employed 
in describing the ancient way of chanting. He says : — ^* The chant 
was sung in a manner much resembling the musical way of reading 
the Psalms now in our cathedral churches." *' St. Augustin ordered 
the reader to sing the psalm with so little inflection or variation of the 
tone, that.it was more like speaking than singing." Thus, too, was 
the word evidently understood in general down to a later date ; for, in 
177 If we find Dr. Alcock, organist of Lichfield, complaining that the 
choir of that cathedral chanted the responses '* a half-note below the 
reader all the way." 

To resume. — When congregations have once acquired the habit 
of singing in church, instead of remaining silent, or mumbling, thej 
will experience very little difficulty in using the ancient tones for the 
church service, which consist of only these four notes, D, K, F, and G. 
Copies of the service, arranged to these notes in a most simple 
manner, can now be had at a small cost, in Helmore*s and Mercer's 
books, and in the *' Ferial Responses," recently edited by Mr. Hopkins, 
of the Temple Church, London. 

These four notes form the second tetrachord of the Greek system — 
the most important one, called " Meson " — and are the first four notes 
of the Doric scale — the last of the ancient scales that continued in use, 
and that one which was first modified by the introduction of the acci- 
dental B fiat. The chant formed of these notes has been in use from 
time immemorial throughout the Western Church. In our service 
we use it in three different ways — first, in unison ; second, by trebles 
with harmony of alto, tenor, and bass added below ; and third, sung by 
tenor voices as an intermediate part, with a bass below, and harmonies 
added above. 

In Tallis's Responses, as given in Boyce's Cathedral Music, the 
old plain-song generally appears in the tenor; but so little interest has 
been felt about even the simplest details connected with church music, 
that I have known persons singing this tenor part for years without 
ever perceiving that it was the ancient plain-song of the Church which 
had been assigned them to execute. And at the Savoy Chapel in 
the Strand, they sing the treble parts only of Tallis's responses, the 
plain-song being omitted, like the part of ^* Hamlet " upon a celebrated 
occasion. 

(1. In UdIsod. 
Plain-tioug -s 2. In Soprano, nith hannonies below. 
V3. In Tenur, with barinooics above. 
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As a paper apon " Church Music " may be expected to include some 
reference to the Gregorian Psalm Chants, I will now say a few words 
on this subject. 

The word ** Tone/* in its ecclesiastical sense, means *' Scale ;** and 
one source of great perplexity has been, that writers who have pro- 
fessed to explain the Gregorian tones, have confounded the psalm 
chants written in the tones with the tones or gamuts themselves. 
Gregory seems to have settled the scales first ; then he collected the 
chants, responses, or hymn tunes ; and, purifying them from flourishep, 
arranged each according to the scale or tone to which it belonged. 

These old chants have been in use from very ancient times, and 
have had the threefold sanction of time, of established theory, and 
adoption by the churches of Christendom ; and, although there was 
formerly much of mystification thrown around them, now every one that 
knows they were nothing but the notes of the scale of C major (as we 
find it upon keyed instruments), arranged in octaves, but commenc- 
ing on other notes besides C. Every one possessing even a slight 
knowledge of the laws of harmony must know that upon the place 
which the half-tones occupy in the major and minor scales, depend 
those combinations of chords which determine the key. Now, since in 
all the church tones this place changed continually according to the 
note on which the scale began, it follows that the essential chords 
were more or less defective. The Dorian mode (or Tone) suffers 
extremely for want of a C sharp in its dominant harmony. The 
Lydian (or fifth Tone), at its fourth degree, runs against B natural, the 
iriione, instead of the fourth, which it should have found there. 

It would not perhaps be necessary to call attention to these matters, 
if there had not been many foolish suggestions about harmonizing 
each chant with the intervals to be found in its own scale or 
tone — a thing which never could be done without inflicting absolute 
pain upon the ear. In fact, I believe that these melodies were not 
always rigidly observed in practice, but that the singers frequently 
corrected and modified their harshness from instinct, as they do in the 
Russo-Greek churches to this day. 

As to the theory of using only the notes of each scale in harmon- 
izing a chant in that scale, I do not find that the gi*eat writers so 
limited themselves. For example, there are two choruses from "Israel 
in Egypt," one of which, " And I will exalt Him," starts in the Doric 
scale ; and the other, " Egypt was glad," in the Phrygian ; but neither 
giant Hansel, nor the great contrapuntist Kerl (whom I believe to 
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have been the author of the latter chorus), could proceed without 
employing accidentals. 

Meyerbeer, in the chant of the Anabaptists, was obliged to do like- 
wise. So also our own Tallis, and William Byrd, and Batten, all 
struggling hard with the trammels of the Doric scale, were constantly 
obliged to abandon its uncouth intervals, as unsuited to harmony* 

Examples : 
Anabaptists' Chant (^le Prcphete) — Meyerbeer. 
Portion of "Te Deum."— Talus. 

As all musicians admit that the example of J. Sebastian Bach 
carries weight, I will here quote the opinion of the editor of his works, 
Dr. Griepenkerl, one of the most learned and philosophical critics of 
Germany. Speaking of these ecclesiastical tones or scales, he says : — 
^* The church modes, in which many chorals, with their arrangements, 
are written, are an unsuccessful attempt in the infancy of art.** • • . 
** They have not, with the exception of the Ionic (our C major), and the 
JEolic (our descending A minor), the necessary qualities of the scales. 
Their system, including the difference of authentic and plagal, is 
false; for four scales occur twice under other denominations, and 
their Greek names are a folly. On the other hand, the manner in 
which J. S. Bach, above all other composers, has drawn out of them, 
by harmonic treatment, a high artistic value and deep religious ex- 
pression, is in the highest degree remarkable, and of such great 
sifl^nificancy, that those in themselves unsuccessful scales must thereby 
be held in memory for ever." 

In these views I fully concur; for while I cannot admit the possi- 
bility of harmonizing the chants by the intervals of their modes, I 
should be very sorry to abandon the old melodies themselves ; for, as 
Dr. Griepenkerl truly remarks, they have ** a high artistic value ;'* and 
a " deep religious expression " can be "drawn out of them '* by "judi- 
cious harmonic treatment." Besides, they, have much to recommend 
them. Moderate in compass, they can be sung by all voices ; simple, 
they are easily learned; far removed from vulgar or secular associa- 
tions, they are peculiarly suitable for God's house ; and, lastly, they 
have the sanction of Christian antiquity, having been used, in the 
Church of God for more than fifteen hundred years. 

EXAMPLES : 

Chants V. and VUI. (Psalms 93 and 30.) 

Although we have neglected the church melodies, and suffered their 
place to be usurped by frivolous and unsuitable chants, so that their 
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once familiar sounds have faded fi*om the ears of the nation, jret they 
are constantly being brought to our memory, almost without our being 
aware of it. We sometimes meet with people who, haTing long 
heard about Shakspeare, without having read his workS| tft length 
take up one of his plays^ and are surprised to find so much of it 
'* familiar in their ears as household words." And so it is, to a great 
extent, with these old church mielodies that men call the " Gregorian 
Tones.** 

We are about to sing a portion of a little song and chorus, *' No 
tociBiran campanas,** one of the most popular vocal pieces of Ihe day, 
and in general request as a concert finiale. Few who hear it sung 
know that its subject is the JQrst ending of the eighth Griegbrian 
chant, or perceive that a great deal of its charm arises from the 
regular form of the choral response which follows the giving out of 
that chant. 

Example: 
" No tocaran campanas," (^Spanish Song and Chonu.^ 

When Handel, in one of his Coronation Anthems, wished to 
enunciate, with all the impressiveness of which music was capable, the 
sentiment ** May the King live for ever," he could discover no more 
effective phrase than the intonation, dominant, and mediation of the 
fifth Tone. 

Example : 
" Qod save the King,'" QCoronatton Anthem) — Handel. 

Many of the German chorals are the legitimate offspring bf the 
Gregorian chants, such as " Nun danket alle Gdtt ;*' and no one need 
be reminded of the choral *' Sleepers wake,*' in which Mendelssohn 
has used the brass instruments in So masterly a way. The opening 
phrase of both these chorals is the samid subject — ^namely, the fifth 
Tone.* 

Examples : 
'* Let all men praise the Lord," (JRymn of Praise) — Mbvdslssorn. 
** Sleepers wake, a voice is calling," (<S^. PottQ — ^BiBNDELSSOHN. 

From the same source Is also derived Attwood's little anth^in 
^* Enter not into judgment.** In Byrd's anthem, ** Bow thine Ear," 
the same chant is introduced in the tenor, at ihe words '' 2i6n, thy 
Zion is wasted and brought low,** and the fine motet, *'tn exitu 
Israel,*' by the elder Wesley, is founded upon the eighth Tone. 

* The fifth Tone also ai^>ears in the Preccs of every Cathedral use in Uie land, at 
the words, <* O God, make speed to saye us." 
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Among modern writers Mendelssohn may be cited as having employed 
these old chants with consummate skill. In that beautiful duet from 
Elijah, *' Sion spreadeth her hands for aid," a most pathetic effect is 
produced by the chorus continually repeating an old chant, supposed 
to be the earliest extant music to the '* Sursum Corda." 

Example : 
Duet, ** Zion spreadeth her hands for aid,** and Chorus ; 
" Lord, bow thine ear," (^Elijah) — Mexdelssoun. 

The music of the Second Psalm, by the same composer, furnishes us 
also with a very masterly use of an old chant in the intermediate parts 
of the harmony, to the words, '* For His wrath shall soon rekindle.** 

Example : 
" Kiss ye the Son, lest he be angry'* {Anthem) — Mendelssohn. 

The last of these Gregorian chants to which I will direct your 
attention is that known as the Peregrine Tone.* 

The illustration of this Peregrine tone which we shall sing possesses 
a peculiar interest, for it is taken from one of the most glorious 
examples of florid church music — the ''Requiem" of Mozart; and 
whatever may be said of the extremely inappropriate manner in which, 
to please the Archbishop of Salzburg, Mozart adapted his earlier 
Masses to music, there has never been any such fault found with this, 
his last composition ; a work overflowing with beauty of melody, dis- 
playing the profoundest learning, and conceived in such a spirit of 
solemn grandeur as might have been expected from one who felt 
that he was standing on the verge of eternity. 

Example : 
Chorus "Requiem Etemara," and Solo {Chant); "Te decet Hymnus," 

(Requiem) — Mozart. 

After what has been advanced in favour of these sublime old strains, 
I trust that no one will set me down as a contemner of their merits; 
yet I would by no means blindly follow the advocates of unrhythmicfll 
music : for instance, I should be sorry to see the place of the Anthem, 
the Hymn, or the Introit occupied by unbarred melodies of Gregorian 
type, which, even if derived from authentic sources (a point exceed- 
ingly doubtful), can be only considered as curiosities. 

The brisk but undiscriminating demand for foreign antiques, which 

* The traditional form of this chant as known in Germany in Mozarf s time, 
differs a little from the editions received in England, which are, I beliere, 
derived from QalUcan sources. 
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used to distinguish English travellers, did not fail to produce a corres- 
ponding supply of spurioas pictures, bronzes, and other articles, 
specially manufactured for the occasion, which were buried, and dug 
up again as if by accident. Remembering this, we should be on 
our guard against pious musical frauds of this sort, for, were 
Ambrose and Gregory to revisit the glimpses of the moon, I am sure 
both would indignantly repudiate a great deal of the music with which 
their names have, of late years, been associated. 

Allusion has been made to the failure of attempts to clothe the 
ancient chants with harmonies formed out of the intervals of their 
own respective modes ; I think, however, that organists, when accom- 
panying these melodies, should endeavour to avoid the opposite 
extreme, and that a certain gravity of harmony and scholarlike 
reticence should be observed. In this respect Mendelssohn may well 
be taken as our guide, for, like our own Purcell, although often ** rich 
and strange," he is never vulgar ; and that innate good taste which in 
him was cherished and guided by an enlarged and liberal education in 
all branches of knowledge, and in every style of that Art of which he 
was so bright an ornament, renders him an admirable model for church 
musicians. 

As a proof of the truth of the saying that extremes often meet, 
I have remarked that in more than one of those churches received as 
models of musical and liturgical propriety, and in which my ears have 
been wearied with melodies (so called), probably unbarred, and cer- 
tainly alike destitute of melody and of rhythm, it has also been my 
fate to hear the ancient chants decked out in the most modern and 
meretricious dress, — the dominant seventh (a harmony wisely regarded 
with extreme caution by the great church composers) being constantly 
used, to say nothing of that most unecclesiastical chord, the minor 
ninth, and its inversions. 

Nor IS this all: those chants of the Church which have been said to 
*' rise up from the vast profound of the past, like solemn heralds of a 
dawning world of sound," I have too often heard accompanied with 
arpeggios, and with rapid diatonic and chromatic scales upon the upper 
octaves of modern organs ; and with such glittering stops as the /iute- 
harmonique^ or that still more poignant quality of tone produced by 
the combined piccolo and Lieblich-Gedact, So utter a want of 
church feeling, no less than good taste, is apparent in this style of 
accompaniment, that I never hear it without being reminded of the 
words of that accomplished church musician and elegant writer, Dr. 
Gauntlett:— .''In place of the new thing from olden forms, the hymn 
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song of the Church, taken ap in that spirit of analysis which moTed 
the bosoms of the theologians of the day, we are tormented unth a 
child's exercise on the sequence of the scYenth, or e solo on the 
eremona, as meaningless and sickening as the stop it is played 
upon." 

Our Dublin Cathedrals have long been considered the home of florid 
church music, and therefore we should probably be regarded as among 
the very last to find fault with an ornate style of accompaniment else- 
where. But I must confess that the chant-accompaniments at some 
of the London churches startled me ; nor did the assurance of a friend, 
to whom I communicated my impressions, tend to make me a convert ; 
for after we had heard some flourishing of this sort, that might have 
made old Buxteliude or Frescobaldi turn in their graves, I ventured 
to express my disapproval, but was mildly assured that it was only 
''descant''/ 

It is consoling, however, to find by some recently published remarks 
of Mr. W. H. Monk (whose taste and experience are undoubted), that 
I am not quite alone in my opinion. He says:— ** I confess I can 
never like the florid skipping about I have sometimes heard in the 
accompaniment of psalms and canticles ; and I wish that our young 
organists would take more example than they seem inclined to do from 
the good old English cathedral style of playing ; adding to it, perhaps, 
something of life and movement, but not forgetting its essentially solid 
characteristicfi." 

And to these words I would add the opinion of that great divine, 
Richard Hooker, to which all will bow, when he says that " in church 
music curiosity and ostentation of art, wanton or light or unsuitable 
harmony .... doth rather blemish and disgrace what we do, 
than add beauty or furtherance unto it."* 

And now, by way of recapitulation, I may briefly state what are 
my own views as to the best way of improving the services in our 
parish churches. I think, then, that the clergyman should be some- 
what of a musician, or at least he should have a correct taste in 
musical matters.^ He should go about among his people, and ask 
them to help him to make the service what it should be. If he is 
popular, it is my experience that they will almost do anything for 

* Eccl. Pol. Bk. T. 8. 88. 
* Here I may mention the valuable assistance rendered by one of our amateur 
associations — the University Choral Society — which affords musical instruction 
to the students of Trinity College, and offers special musical advantages to 
those about to take Holv Orders. 
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him — that is, provided he goes the right way about it. But, in this 
country, at least, he must be upon his guard against the bugbear 
of a cry of Popery ; and while he firmly takes his stand upon the 
Book of Common Prayer, as the only way to secure uniformity, 
he will, if he is wise, avoid any approach in phraseology, gesture, 
or dress, towards that offensive mediasvalism which has been too 
much the fashion of late : remembering that if the cry of Popery 
be once raised, it may take a score of years to live down the accusa- 
tion ; and, meanwhile, the growth of schism is favoured, and every- 
thing that could have made the Church Service what it ought to be is 
indefinitely postponed. 

Few persons, unacquainted with the subject, would believe how 
great an obstacle to any improvement this cry may become, but 
more epecially to Church Music. And the disturbances that often 
arise at any alteration in our Church Music, and the frequent pro- 
tests entered against every effort to improve our Church Services, 
lest it might tend to Romanism, are quite on a par, in point of wis- 
dom, with the popular tumults in those countries that refused to adopt 
the reformation of the Calendar, because Pope Gregory XIIL had 
set the example. It was considered a piece of Romish superstition, 
merely because the Pope had adopted it; and, accordingly, it was 
thought better to differ from the sun than to agree with the Pope. 

To return. — ^If the clergyman can enlist the interest of his parish- 
ioners in the improvement of the Church Music, he should endeavour 
to get an organist of taste, and of some Church feeling. He might 
then give a short course of lectures, in a familiar style, upon the 
Prayer Book considered as an exponent of public worship. Then the 
people should be induced to raise their voices, in responding, to one 
note in unison ; but this need not be adopted in the church until its 
novelty is worn away by a little practising in the school-room. If 
this were once accomplished, they would find the practice so simple, 
and the result so effective, that mumbling would speedily cease, 
and in a very few years (the habit of musical recitation once intro- 
duced) the true plain-song would be universally adopted in our 
churches. 

As I am now advocating only the very simplest service, we need 
not at present trouble ourselves with anything but a monotone for the 
responses. 

For the Psalter and Canticles, the Gregorian chants seem to me the 
best ; but any good single Anglican chant of moderate compass will 
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answer remarkably well : sung, of course, in unison by tlie mass of 
the people ; and if there be a choir, they can be set to sing the har- 
monies. Single chants certainly work best ; but I would not banish 
the double chant from the use of highly-trained choirs. Double chants 
can now boast an antiquity of a century and a half. The best, how- 
ever, are those that possess an analogy between the first and third 
parts, such as Dr. Crotch's in F major. 

All the elaborate treatises upon chanting might, in my opinion, be 
reduced to the three following simple rules : — 

1st. Know the tune you are to sing. 

2nd. Do not gabble. But, 

3rd. On the other hand, do not pause at the inflection ; for, of right, 
there is hardly ever a pause there. 

If we exercise a little common sense, it does not really matter what 
system of pointing is adopted. For my own choice, I prefer Mouk 
and Ouseley*s, but it is quite possible to chant well with Janes', or, 
indeed, with any of the numerous Psalters which have of late years 
issued from the press.* 

A great deal depends upon the manner in which the chants are 
accompanied ; and it is well known that while a stupid or clumsy 
organist can neutralise the best efforts of the most attentive choir, aa 
intelligent player can do a great deal to induce slovenly singers to 
keep together, and, to a considerable extent, imbue them with a portion 
of his own spirit. 

It is, I am aware, the general custom in accompanying chants to 
sustain the chords with unbroken continuity. Some organists connect 
the entire chant in this way ; others raise their hands at the colon in 
every verse. But a little consideration of the meaning of this colon- 
point will show that, in most verses, there should really be little or no 
pause ; possibly a comma, but sometimes not even that is required. 
But a pause does often occur during the reciting note, such as in 
Psalm cxii., verse 9: — "He hath dispersed abroad, and given to the 
poor: and His righteousness remaineth for ever; His horn shall be 
exalted with honour." Such pauses, short as they are, greatly con- 
duce to the clearness of the effect, and I would impress upon all 
choirs the importance of attending to them. If the organist be 
accustomed to lift his hand at such places, he can materially keep the 
choir; and as soon as they begin to observe it^ and to lifl their 

* Novello has recently published The Psalter, adapted to Gregorian Tones, b/ 
Mr. W. T. Best. 
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Tolcca niso for an instant, the clmnting will benefit largely by these 

united efforts. 

Example : 
Psalm xxii., Tcr. 32 ; and Psalm cxiL ver. 9. 

It should be remembered, that most of the sneers and trite jokes 
which, from the days of the Puritans down to our own time, have 
been levelled against the ancient, inspiriting, and delightful custom of 
chanting the Psalms, have been justified in too many cases by our own 
blundering. 

To complete the exposition of our ideal service, we need but to 
select a few hymns of a sterling character, but not destitute of melody. 
We shall here introduce three hymns, as specimens. The first is 
what may be called a plain old English tune, and is by Dr. Greene ; 
the second, a more chromatic adaptation from the German, by Himmel ; 
the third is a more expressive composition, employing changes of time, 
and the alternation of forte and piano. 

The two first of these hymns are contained in the *' Choralist," a 
publication edited by Mr. Bussell, of this city, who has expended much 
money, and devoted much pains to advance Church music. They 
are also comprised in the " Church Hyronul,*' an excellent compila- 
tion, in general use throughout Ireland. The third was composed 
by a young clergyman attached to one of the Dublin churches, the 
Rev. G. W. Torrance, who may be fairly named as the most re- 
markable musical genius our country has produced for many years ; 
and who, had not his attention been directed to higher and holier 
objects, must have attained a very distinguished position as a com- 
poser. 

Examples : 

H)7nn tnnes of standard character. Three specimens — 
" This stone to Thee in faith we lay." 
" Through the day Thy love has spared us/* 
" Fierce was the wild billow/* 

Simple settings of the Canticles (some nearly in chant form) have 
become so numerous of late years that happily no choir need despair 
of being suited. In anthems, too, cheap music has placed many sterling 
yet simple compositions easily within the reach of all. 

We now approach the consideration of Cathedral Services, in which 
it is not so needful to strive after simplicity ; for here we have gifted 
musicians and trained singers, competent to execute anything that 
may be required ; and, therefore, our music may be as ornate as is 
consistent with the edification of the hearers : for I belv^^^ \bftXN!GkKt^ 
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exists for those who listen a silent worship of th6 heart, no less real 
than the actually expressed utterances of those who sing. 

I would, however, strive to make our Cathedral music more 
generally intelligible, even though St might be neceaaary, in so doing, 
to withdraw from general use some compositions which have long held 
a place in our Precentors' tables. I^ then, it be admitted that mnsie 
should be intelligible to the worshippers— if what our choirs sing 
should be " nnderstanded of the people" — I fear that a considerable 
part of the settings of the Canticles and Creeds are so thoroughly 
faulty in plan, and manifest such an utter misapprehension of the 
meaning of the words, that they can never tend to edifying; al- 
though, by care in the performance, by judiciously added expres- 
sion-marks, and by well-considered changes in the speed of some of 
our Services (I employ the term in its technical meaning), we may, 
perhaps, efiect some improvement. We pardon such faults in Orlando 
Gibbons's glorious Service, for the sake of the skill he displays — a 
skill perfectly marvellous when we consider the time at which he 
flourished. But in nearly all the services of the period there is t 
great deal in which the counterpoint is clumsy, and the music ex- 
tremely ugly and unintelligible. 

Example : 
Portion of " Creed ** — Gibbons. 
'* Who for lis men, and for oar salvation, came down from Hearen and was 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin Mary. And was made Man : and 
was cracified also for us, under Pontius Pilate." 

In Traverses '^Gloria Fatri" it is utterly impossible (from the 
confusion produced by the four voices uttering different words, and by 
the two subjects moving in canon) to know what the singers are about. 
Every one conversant with the subject must at once recognise the skill 
which Travers brought to his task. But I submit that the hearers 
also are entitled to some consideration ; and while we do not deny 
that the composition of this canon must have been extremely difficult, 
we are tempted to employ Dr. Johnson's testy expression, " Would 
that it bad been impossible!" 

Example : 
♦* Gloria Patri " (Canon 4 in 2).— Tbjlvebs, 

It seems to me that in this class of music (which it was once the 
fashion to call sublime) there is not only an absence of all expres- 
sion, but very often the meaning of the words is obscured ; for 
example, in the " Magnificat " in Gr of the famous Henry Aldrich, the 
musical Dean of CVinsl CV\x\tc\i> O^l^qyvI— aom^joser, architect, and 
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logician, — who should have known better, we find the musical csBSura 
occurring precisely where it ought not, and quite obscuring the mean- 
ing of the sentence. Indeed, it is impossible not to observe that 
too many of these " serviceable men" (as Dr. Greene called Charles 
King) went on writing their music without bestowing a thought on 
the meaning of the words, or on anything except avoiding blunders in 
the harmony. 

Example : 
Portion of " Magnificat.** — Aldrich. 
*' He, remembering His mercy, hath holpen His servant Israel : 
As He promised to oar forefathers Abraham : And his seed for ever." 

Dr. Boyce, who may be in a great degree considered as the preserver 
of our ancient Cathedral music, was too wise not to avoid, in his own 
works, such errors as abound in those of his ingenious countrymen, 
as he terms them in his preface. In Boyce I think, the Cathedral 
School attained its fullest development. His solo music is expres- 
sive and full of melody, while his choruses are frequently worthy of 
Handel himself* The anthem which I have chosen for you to-day, 
as a specimen of Boyce's manner, clearly exemplifies these qualities. — 

Example : 

" O where shall wisdom be foand." — {Anthem) — Botce. 

This anthem seems to me a perfect realisation of what Cathedral 
music ought to be. For although the solo anthem (by which I under- 
stand a series of movements for one singer) will always find admirers, 
I cannot but regard it as a departure from the principle of choral 
service. Besides, these anthems were mostly written for the display 
of highly gii^d popular singers. Purcell, for instance, wrote his deep 
bass solos for Mr. Gostling; Croft, his alto music for Mr. Elford ; 
Boyce wrote his high bass solos for old Mr. Bellamy, and so on. In 
process of time the English Cathedral choirs, neglected, and incapable 
of combined action, drifted into performing the feeble prcttinesses of 
Jackson, Ebdon, and Kent, to the neglect of true choral music. 

Ireland — beautiful but neglected — has too long been looked upon as 
the Cinderella of the Empire. In a few cases, however, we have more 
than held our own, and I believe among these instances may be 
included the two Cathedral establishments of Dublin. 

The old Danish Cathedral, Christ Church, the more ancient and 
honourable of these, had, nearly forty years ago, the misfortune to be 
restored af^er the fashion of that period, and is, therefore, now in a 
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Bad condition as to its material fabric, but still bears traces of exquisite 
beauty of design highly prized by ecclesiologists. 

St. Patrick*s Cathedral having been recently renovated, is now in 
far better condition, and is the largest church in the island, though, 
of course, it cannot compare with many of the English, not to say 
Continental, Cathedrals in point of size, grandeur of design, or beauty 

of detail. 

The music, however, of the Dublin Cathedrals has always ranked 
very high, and has been much esteemed. We have a peculiar Dublin 
'* Use" for the Responses — a distinct form of that ancient plain chant 
to which I have before alluded, as being in use in all the Cathedral 
Churches throughout the land. This " Use " is very beautiful, and 
very different from other forms ; it can be heard daily at St. Patrick's. 
A few remarks upon its origin and history may not be uninteresting. 
I think it very probable that the tradition which assigns the origin 
of this Dublin " Use" to the English Chapel-Royal may be correct. 
King Charles II. either himself felt especial interest in the two 
Cathedrals of our City, or there was some one about him who did so ; 
for, after the Rebellion of 1641, he made over, for the benefit of the 
two Dublin choirs, portions of the forfeited lands, nearly equalling in 
value the rest of their property. We know the anxiety of the King 
to encourage the efforts of the young English composers. Turner, 
Humphreys, and Blow, when, after the Monarchy was restored, he felt 
the need of choristers and composers for his own chapel. 

It is very likely, therefore, that when order was restored in Ireland 
after the massacre of the Protestants in 1641, some Englishmen from 
the King's Chapel were commissioned to introduce these Responses 
into Dublin. It is to be regretted that only the Preces and Responses 
of this form are now existing. They were formerly in use at both the 
Dublin Cathedrals, till (at the instance of a meddlesome old man, one 
Thomas Matthews, who had come to Dublin from Winchester Choir) 
Bishop Lindsay, who was Dean of Christ Church during the first 
forty years of the present century, rejected them, and replaced them 
with the '* Winchester Use," which has little or no marked peculiarity. 
In process of time, the Dublin Litany became forgotten ; and, in 
fact, I had never seen a copy of the early part of that " use^ when 
the Rev. Dr. Jebb applied to me for it, that he might include it in his 
work on " Choral Responses." I was then obliged to write down, 
from the singers, the only portion which they knew, and which thej 
had been in the habit of singing traditionally. Feeling, however, 
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mticli interested in the subject, I frequently tried to obtain the mipsing 
portion, from some of the elder members of the choir. But they could 
reoal nothing, save that there had been such a Litany, and that it 
had not been written down, but sung by tradition. 

By returns, copied from original documents, I find that from the 
reign of Charles I. to the present day, it has been the custom to com- 
bine the choir emoluments in the two Dublin Cathedrals. The object 
of this seems to have been to secure the services of men of ability, by 
the guarantee of an income sufficient to maintain them in a thinly-in- 
habited country ;* for, in King Charles's time, Ireland was in a semi- 
barbarous condition ; and, therefore, afibrded no means of augmenting 
those incomes from secular sources. Eminent Church musicians, such 
as Rogers and the Rosingraves, were thus induced to come over from 
the English Cathedrals, and to make Ireland their home ; correct 
traditions of Cathedral usage were perpetuated, and the best specimens 
of Church Music introduced into this country from time to time. 

Ample evidence of the care bestowed upon Christ Church Cathedral, 
at least, is furnished by the excellent collection of manuscript music in 
its library, where copies of nearly all tlie anthems and services, subse- 
quently published in Boyce's great collection, may be found ; and some 
others, which, it is to be lamented, Boyce did not include in his volumes. 
Notwithstanding the possession of all this manuscript music, the 
Dean and Chapter of Christ Church liberally gave Dr. Boyce a larger 
order for his great work than he obtained from any other Cathedral in 
the kingdom : subscribing for no less than twelve sets of large-paper 
copies ; or, thirty-six volumes in all. A similar aseal in the cause of 
Cathedral Music continued to animate successive Deans and Chapters, 
as the subscription lists for the works of Dr. Greene, Dr. Alcock, Kent, 
and Ebdon, will testify. 

When Handel came to Ireland, in 1741, bringing with him his im- 
mortal " Messiah " (as yet unsung), he found our choirs excellent. He 
has mentioned, in one of his letters, the altos and basses as being par- 
ticularly good ; and there is no doubt that some of the solos in that 
noble oratorio were, for the first time, interpreted by members of the 
Christ Church and St. Patrick's choirs. The little Music Uall, where 
it was first performed, is not one hundred yards from the chancel of 
Christ Church Cathedral, and the site ought not to remain un visited 
by any of Handel's admirers who are attending this Congress. The 

* From the year 1.537 to 1641, the Roman Catholics numbered at least twenty to 
one of the population ; from 1660 to 1688, ten to one ; from thnt tim^ to 1800, eight 
to one; and now, if thej equal, the/ do not exceed, four to one. 
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building has recently been converted into a smith'e for^e; and tbt 
proprietor is, I am informed, facetious upon this perpetuation of the 
" Harmonious Blacksmith." 

And here I wish to direct attention to the care and integrity of 
our Deans and Chapters in the expenditure of their choir funds, be- 
cause matters were so very differently managed elsewhere at the time, 
and in days much nearer to our own. 

While the choral service was never discontinued in our Cathe- 
drals, and while the character of the music, and the efficiency of their 
choirs, were, as I have shown, confessedly high — a very different state 
of things prevailed in other Cathedrals during the same period. 

Thomas Mace, a member of the choir of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (who declares that he spoke from fifty years' experience of 
those establishments), tells us that, in 1676. English Cathedral Mosie 
was in a very sad condition. He attributes this decay to the " paucity 
of clerks, who," he says, " are barbers, shoemakers, tailors, smiths, and 
some of them follow still more inferior occupations." We know that 
Handel was enraged at the incompetency of Janson, the journeyman 
printer, whom he met at Chester ; and who, although he could not 
read at sight the clear and easy baas parts of the '^ Messiah," hid 
been deemed 4^^^ S<^ enough to belong to the choir of that 
Cathedral. From the circumstance of Handel calling the man **a 
8coundrel," we conclude he must have been a very bad singer, and 
quite unworthy to have been in a Cathedral choir. 

Dr. Alcock, of Lichfield, alludes to a similar state of affairs in that 
Cathedral in his time. Referring to the choir, he says, that, con- 
sidering the little time they were able to devote to music, from the 
pressure of their daily toil, it was wonderful that matters were not 
worse. 

Dr. Clarke Whitfield tells us in the preface to his Cathedral 
Music (published in 1805), that at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the "plain-song" (well described as being the very ''voice of the 
Church," the *' perfection of speech") was discarded in many of the 
English Cathedrals, in consequence of the appointment to musical 
places of persons who were utterly incapable of discharging the duties 
that devolved upon them. He abo relates that the chanting at New 
College, Oxford, had been abolished ; and telU us, with natural ptide, 
that he had aided in its restoration. 

It is within our own recollection that the Dean and Chapter of 
Bristol elected to the ofiice of minor canon a person who could not 
sing ; and followed this up by abolishing certain parts of the choral 
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senrice altogether : nor was it until legal steps were taken that the 
choral worship was re-established. 

I need not, however, multiply instances of the kind. It is sufficient 
to say, that similar abuses will be found to have prevailed in most of 
Uie cathedral establishments of England ; while in two or three of thoSe 
which had the largest endowments for choral worship, and where 
consequently it should have been celebrated with unusual efficiency, 
it is notorious that the funds were altogether diverted from their legti- 
mate uses.* 

I trust I may be pardoned for speaking thus plainly. We are, to 
some extent) upon trial before our English brethren, many of whom 
have not hesitated to give their voices for the abolition of our Church 
Establishment, and the spoliation of her endowments ; it is, therefore 
the duty of all, to the utmost of their ability, to show cause why her 
candlestick should not be removed out of its place. This is all the 
more necessary, since even her friends seem disposed to retreat before 
their enemy, and instead of contesting every inch of ground, have 
adopted the ruinous policy of surrendering the outworks of the fortress, 
in the vain hope that their foes will be satisfied with this concession, 
and spare the citadel. 

It is needless to say that I allude to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Irish Church, which has just been published, and which, 
amongst other unfortunate concessions, recommends the abolition of 
the more ancient, and to many persons the more interesting, of our 
two Cathedrals^The Church; of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
commonly called Christ Church, Dublin. 

And now my task is done. If what I have said shall tend (in ever 
so small a degree) to help forward the cause of choral worships I shall 
be happy indeed. 

Let us hope that the day is not far distant when every one shall 
reaUy bear his part in our congregational service : — when the aspira- 
tions of the Psalmbt shall be fulfilled and *' everything that hath 
breath shall praise the Lord ** — not by deputy, as in the parish clerk 
system — not in such' sounds as are now heard in our churches, and 
which more resemble the grumbling of a discontented crowd than 
the worship of those assembled to " give praise with the best member 
that they have ;" but when God's worship shall be conducted as 

* Any person carious upon sneh subjects will find ample jastification for the 
abote.rr-* , ''" * V ' ' . ,*,..^,#^rfB.*^«rt Whislon's " Cathedral Tniste, and 

their Folflfe8«i?^t^*"«^""' ^''^^^^ 
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rapt Isaiah * recorded in his wild poetic fire, when he heard the 
answering choirs from heaven to heaven ; or that grand description 
in the vision of St. John the Divine which should be adopted by 
churchmen as the ideal and model for the choral worship of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. 

FlKALE. 

lUcitativt cmd Chant$. — Johk Blow, Mus. D. 
*^ And I heard as it were the voice of a great moltitade, and as the voice of 
many waters, and as the voice of mighty thnnderings, saying HaUelnjah." 



Motet for DoMbU Choir. — J. Ssbabtiak Bach. 
** Blessing, glory, wisdom, and thanks, power, and might, be nnto onr Qod for 
evermore— Hallelujah. AmmJ* 



The Dban of St. Patricb:*s :-^I am very happy that it has fallen to my lot to 
move a vote of thanks to our valoed and gifted lecturer. That this meeting 
should be the largest of all the meetings that have been carried on during tliis 
Congress, is quite a remarkable circumstance, if we bear in mind the fact, that 
it is held at a time when it might be supposed that a sense of weariness and 
fatigue would in some degree be exhibited by our friends who hare listened for 
four days to the papers and addresses delivered in their hearing. To-day we 
have had to deal with a subject not less important than any of those, because 
of its connection with that high and glorious office which occupies so large a 
part in the worship of the Almighty ; and it is because of its connection with that 
worship, that it was justly deemed proper to be introduced amongst the proceed- 
ings of a Church Congress. That this meeting has been so largely attended, 
shows that you all value the subject of the lecture, and recognise the position 
which that subject desenres to hold ; and that though last amongst the subjects 
appearing on our programme, it is not least in its importance. But the large 
meeting of this day is due, not alone to the recognised importance of the subject, 
but to the well-known ability of the lecturer. He holds the high office of Pro- 
fessor of Music in our University, and that in any University is a most honour- 
able and prominent position ; and he holds it in succession to many eminent 
men who have preceded him. I am myself interested in him, because of his 
connection with the two Cathedrals to which he has referred to-day. It is with 
great pleasure, therefore, I move : — 

" That the marked thanks of this meeting be given to Dr. Stewart for his 
very interesting and able lecture on Church Music." 

F. S. Powell, Esq., M.P.^It is with singular pleasure that I exercise the 
privilege of seconding the vote of thanks which has been so ably proposed by 
the Dean of St. Patrick's. Right glad am I to have the opportunity at a meet- 
ing of Churchmen in Dublin, of seconding such a vote of thanks to the Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of Dublin, who is himself a member of the 
United Church of England and Ireland— the/« use of thu*^ ^'^*'» ^f ^banks being 

jrlain parts of th'^ -' 
♦ IUjW 
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au able lectare upon the subject of Church Music. Is has been to us, members 
of the United Church, whose lot is cast in the sister island, a source of great 
surprise to find to what a high degree of excellence you hare attained in the 
knowledge of Ecclesiastical Music. I believe, that so far as regards the sym- 
pathies and affections of your brethren in England, a mighty step has been gained 
by this meeting in Dublin. Remarks were made at an early stage of these pro- 
ceedings, and complaints were suggested that there was no emphatic declaration 
of a formal character in favour of the Irish branch of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. But you have strengthened your cause Infinitely more 
by what you have shown to us, and what you have permitted us to hear, by the 
power of your arguments and the enthusiasm of your native rhetoric. That which 
we desired to have, and which we have obtained here, was a sight and hearing of 
the Irish Church as she exists. There is not one of us who will return to Eng- 
land — firm as he was before in his resolution to defend you to the utmost of his 
power — who does not feel himself firmer still in his determination, and who does 
not feel himself nerved into new life for you by the facts and scenes which have 
come within his own cognizance here. We have not perhaps gained new argu- 
ments, but that which is more powerful still — that is, a new affection ; and so far 
as I myself, and all with whom I have conversed, are concerned, we all feel 
to you, as a Church, more deeply and more decidedly attached. We are in 
England, it may be, wealthier than you are, but we will aid you in your poverty : 
we being stronger, will help you in your weakness — for it is by this mutuality of 
feeling and reciprocity of action, that the cause of Christ has been promoted 
from the beginning of the world to the present hour. As the controversy goes 
on, for it is not yet ended, whatever may be the final result, depend upon it, 
tiiat more completely in the future, than even in the past, will the Church of 
England and Ireland be one United Church ; because every member of the one 
Church will feel himself in intimate union with every member of the other 
Church — and we shall rejoice together in the hour of our common triumph — 
and we shall sorrow together if there be hours of common depression. Thus we 
shall go on to the end together, no matter what may be our temporary distress ; 
and thus witness to the world and to the age, what Christian men can do in and 
for the cause of Christ. 

The Bishop of Limsbick (having taken the Chair instead of the Bishop ov 
Meath, who was obliged to leave) :— Before I put this Besolution, I wish to say 
one or two words. I have heard, as all of you have heard, with great interest 
and pleasure the lecture which has been just delivered — a lecture on music in 
connection with the service of our parish churches and our Cathedrals. As re- 
gards the subject of the improvement of parochial psalmody, we know that that 
is a very important subject. As long as we have Cathedrals with choirs of high 
musical talent, as we have in Dublin, we shall have foci from which to diffuse 
a knowledge of music throughout the country. But it is by improving the 
parochial choirs that we may hope to carry out a better system of psalmody in 
general ; and we may all bring away with us to-day hints which may enable us to 
improve the singing in our own parish churches. I am proud of the success of 
oar lecturer to-day, and proud that he is connected with Dublin and with our 
University, — proud that one of our Professors should have delivered a lecture 
which manifested so much learning, good taste, and moderation, and allow me 
to add, also, good religious feeling. Our lecturer is a man of remarkable learn- 
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iDg, who has shown that his learning has never been aUowed to cany him into 
pedantry. He is a great musician, and has always kept within the bounds of a 
sound common sense. Throughout a lecture, lasting for about two hours, we 
have not been called upon to summon the speaker to silence by the sound of the 
inexorable bell. He has kept up your attention uninterruptedly, and has, I 
believe, commanded your unqualified and unanimous assent. The comparison 
Instituted by the remarks of him whom a learned prelate called " the witty Dean 
of Cork," between the thanks tendered to those who have taken a part In this 
Congress meeting, and the pats of butter with which the Abyssinian hosts crown 
their honoured guests, has, I fear, cast some shadow of doubt over the sinceritj 
of acknowledgments of this kind ; but in this case, I do not think there can be 
any shadow of doubt as to this vote, or as to your earnest desire to show that yea 
gratefully and cordially carry the Resolution by acclamation. 

PsoFBSSOR Stewart, in acknowledgment, said : — It would be affectation to 
say that I am not extremely gratified at the too handsome terms in which 
the Lord Bishop of Limerick has spoken of me this day. I will not detain you 
longer than to say, in the words of the great Handel : '' That I did not so much 
wish to amuse you as to make you better ;** and I beg to return you my most 
sincere thanks for the kind manner in which you have received the Bishop 
of Limerick's remarks. 

The Choir then sang the Doxology, and the proceedings of the Congress were 
brought to a close by the Chairman pronouncing the Benediction. 



APPENDIX A. 

CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 

RULES. 

r. That the Central Committee shall consist of such Presidents and Secretaries 
of the existing and former Congresses, as may he ahle to meet at the Congr«(ta 
town on the day hefore the opening of the Congress, to consider of the most 
eligihle place for the next year's assembly. 

2. That the Invitations for this purpose be addressed to the Secretaries of the 
then approaching Congress, and shall express the consent of the Bishop to the 
Congress being held in his Diocese. 

8. That the President of the existing Congress be requested to notify the place 
selected by the Central Committee in his opening address, and to fix a time for 
the reception of the Committee's Report. 

4. That the formation of an Executive Committee at the place selected br 
the existing Congress being notified to the Central Committee, they shall 
transmit such papers and suggestions as they may deem advisable, and so ter- 
minate their functions. 



A Meeting of the Central Committee of the Church Congress was held 
on Friday Morning^ October 2ndf at \0 o^cloch, a.m. 

Present : 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN in the Chair 

The Bishop of Oxford; Archdeacon Denison; Dean of Cork; Dean of 
Clogker ; Archdeacon of Dublin ; H. Colley, Esq. ; Canon Trevor ; Rev. R. 
Livingston ; Rev. Dr. Hume ; Rev. W. Lefroy ; Rev. H. Bolland ; Rev. Morgan 
Jellett ; Rev. Robert Staveley ; Thomas Cooke Trench ; Rev. Dr. Griffin ; The 
Dean of Chester ; Rev. Edward Seymour, Hon. Sec. ; Rev. Dr. Dickinson ; 
Hon. Sec. 

Rev. H. H. Dickinson, Hon. Sec, read a letter from Wyndham Holgate, Esq., 
withdrawing the invitation which had been previously, though not formally, 
communicated from the Church Institution, to hold the next meeting of Con- 
gress in London, 

The following letter was read from the Mayor of Liverpool : — 

''Town Hall, Litbbpool, 
Zrd September, 1868. 
Sir, 

I have been requested, on the part of the Memorialists, to forward to you the 
enclosed invitation to the Church Congress, to hold their next meeting in Liver- 
pool. May I ask von to lay it before your Committee, and, at the same time, 
express to them the earnest hope of the Memorialists that they may see their 
way to aecept the invitation. 

I am. Sir, your faithful Se rvan t, 

EDWARD WHTTTEy. 
The Secretary of the Church Congress^ 
Trinity College, Dublin, 

The following is the memorial referred to above, which was also read to the 
meeting. 
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l6yrR Hall, Livbrpool, 
Au^wi 22, 1868. 
Sir, 

We have been requested, as representing the wishes of a large body of the 
clergy and laity of this Diocese, to send a cordial invitation to the Church 
Congress, requesting them to hold their meeting in 1869 in Liverpool. 

There is a wide-spread feeling, that, as the Congress was never held here 
previously, it would tend yery much to further the interests of the Church if 
the next vear^n meeting were held in this populous seaport town ; and we trust 
you may l)e able to return a favourable answer to our request. 

We may state that, before sending this invitation, we have obtained the fall 
sanction of the Bbhop of the Diocese. 

In case the Congress accept this invitation, It will, of course afford as pleasure 
to render any assUtance in our power in carrying out the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

We have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 

J. JONES, M.A., 

^rcAcfeocoa of Liverpooi. 

AUGUS. CAMPBELL, M. A., 
Rector of Liverpool, 

EWD. WUITTEY, 

Mvufor of LiverpooL 

J. 8. HOWSON, D.D., 

Dean of Chester. 

HUGH M*NEILE, D.D., 

Camm in Residence. 

JOHN STEWABT, M.A. 
Rector of West Derl^, Rural Dean of Liverpool, South. 

To the Secretary oj the Church Congress, 1868." 

It was moved by Canon Trevor, seconded by Archdeacon Denison, and re- 
solved : — 

'* That the invitation of the Mayor and inhabitants be accepted, and that 
Liverpool accordingly be fixed as the place most fitted for next 
meeting of the Congress." 

It was suggested by Canon Trevor, that there should be sectional meetings. 
Archdeacon Denison dissented strongly from this proposition, and it was moved 
by him, and seconded by the Dean of Cork : — 

" That a suggestion be made to the Liverpool Congress — that there shall 
not be sectional meetings ; but there shall be not more than two pre- 
pared papers and two prepared speeches on each subject." 

This was approved unanimously. 

Canon Trevor suggested that there should not be more than one subject in 
each session. 

It was proposed by the Bishop of Oxford, and seconded by the Dean of 
Cork, and unanimously resolved : — 

*'That a suggestion be conveyed to the Liverpool Congress— that if 
there be more than one subject in any one session of Congress, the 
time should not be definitely fixed for the duration of the first sub- 
ject ; but that it be left to the discretion of the President to say when 
the second subject shall be taken np." 

The Dean of Cork suggested that invited writers and speakers be instructed 
to bring their jpapers or prepared speeches ready for printing ; that they shall be 
printed <;fe die in dietn, and sold at the Congress meeting on the next day but one 
after delivery, and subsequently bound up together with the addreaaes of 
volunteer speakers in the formal Report of Congress. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 



TM FOETIGAI WOBKS OF GAEOLIITE BOWLES 

80UTHEY. In one vol., leap. 8vo, Ss. 

*' In one of those well-bound, neatly-printed, toned-paper editlona, in tnniing ont which 
our leading publishers so laudably vie with each other, Mesan Blackwood have gathered up 
the precious rciuains of Caroline Bowles Soutbey. We call them j^rceioMadviaeUly, because 
they illustrate a stvle of authorship which is somewhat out of date, and has been superseded 
by other styles neither so natural nor so attractive to cultivated tastes. Caroline Bowles 
was nursed, so to speak, in the school of nature, taught with all the fostering care of home 
influences, and allowed to ripen in intellect and fancy amidst the varied charms of a country 
life."— rA« CAurcAman. 



SELECnOKS imL THE POEMS OE MS lEHMS. 

One vol., foolscap 8vo, 58. 

niujrtrated Edition of Professor ATTOuys 

LAYS OP THE SCOTTISH CAYAIIEHS. 

The Designs by J. NOEL PATON, R.S.A. Engraved on Wood by John 
Thompson, W. J. Linton, W. Thomas, J. W. Whtmpcr, J. Cooper, W. T» 
Green, Dalziel Brothers, E. Evans, J. Adam, &c. Small 4to, printed on 
toned paper, bound in gilt cloth, 21b. 

** The artists have excelled themselves in the engravings which they have ftiminhed. Seiz- 
ing the spirit of Mr Aytoun's 'Ballads' as perhaije nune but Scotchmen could have seized 
it, they have thrown their whole strength into the work with a heartiness which others 
would do well to imitate. Whoever there may be that does not already know these * Lays,' 
we recommend at once to make their acquaintance in this edition, wherein author and artist 
illustrate each other as kindred spirits should." — ^'tondard. 



Sm AECHIBAIl) AnSOFS HISTORIES. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION. 

THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Commencement or the French 
Revolution to the Battle or Waterloo. Twelve Tolumes, and 
Index volume, 518. 

n. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, rROM the Fall or Napoleon to the Ac- 
cession or Louis Napoleon. In eight volumes, crown 8vo, bound in 
doth, with a eopious Index, 84s. 



THE OPEElTIOirS OP WAE EXPLAJHED MB ULUS- 

TRATED. By EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, Colonel in the Army, and 
lieutenant-Colonel Royal Artillery ; Member of the Council of Military Edu- 
cation. 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 288. 

" Colonel Hamley's treatise on the ' Operations of War* is, we do not hesitate to say, the 
best that has been written in the English language."— TAe Tfrnes. 

** On all matters relating to the practice of the profession it forms the most perfect book 
of reference that has been published."— l/ni<«d Sttvict MoffaHne. 
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NEJV PUBLICATIONS 



THE book: op GOMMOlir OSSER, 

CoMMoNi-Y KWi^wN AS JoHN Knox's Utuiujy, luid the DIRECTORY Foil 
PrULIC WORSHIP OF THE C'HL-lic:iI OF SCOTLAND. With lh>- 
toricil Intro<luction8 and Illuatrativo Notes bv the Rev. (>£OR<iK W. 
SPROTT, B.A., and the Rkv. THOMAS LEISHMAX, M.A. Handsoiricly 
priotod, in imitation of the lar^ Editions of Andro Hart, on toned pai*er. 
bound in cloth, red cd^^s, prico Ta. t!d. 

•* Besides the repriiit«. carefully editttd. this work gives the histoo' «>f Knnx's LitJir^?. 
Its soun-fs and relutiun tu the Hetuniu-d Lituruies vf the Continent and the Fliiglirth U>-<'k 
uf CoiiiDion Prayer; alsu full ikiaiis oa to thv diticUMKiims at Wcictminster on the Dtrvctnn. 
and the i<eniit' in which it was ninliTAtniHl ; and by extractii fi-oni JAUii., juiuii-hU'ts, rccnnl^ 
of Omrch CkmrtK, Ac, iUu.stratCb tlu' worshiji of the Chuix-h of Scotland from the Ut-fc-r 
luatiou till the |>rv:ieut time. 

THE nCREASE 07 PAITH. 

CoHhiits.~~l, Of the Nature of Faith. 2. Of the Aspirations of the Belicvt-r 
for Increase of Faith. 3. That Faith is ca^Hible of Increase. 4. Of Faith's 
Incronse : What it in, 5. Of Faith as the Gift of God. 6. Of the Means of 
Faitli'b Incruaso. 7. Of the Hindrances to Faitlfs Increase. 8. Of the A&siiir- 
ance of (jrracc and Salvation. 9. Of Faith made Perfect. 

Second Edition. iVice 4». 

MTUML TIEOI-O&T: 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLF^ OF RELI- 
GIOUS, MORAL, AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. By W. R. PIRIE, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Church History in the Univcndty of Abeniecn. 
Price Gs. 

EFGHOLO&IOlSr ; OR, BOOK 07 FMTERS : 

Ikiiifr Forms of WorKhip issued by the Church Service Society. Price 6s. CI. 

THE 71THEEH00D 07 QOD, 

CONSIDEHFD IN ITS Gf.NKR.\L ASD SPECIAL ASPECT.S, AND PARTICVLARLV IN 
RELATION TO THK AToXKMLNT ; WITH A RkVIEW OP RECENT SPECULATIONS 

ON TUK Subject. By THOMAS J. CRAWFOIiD, D.D., Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Edinluirgh. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
a Reply to the Strictures of Dr Candlish. Price 7a. 6d. 

THE RESTTRRECTION 07 JESUS CHEIST : 

With an Examination of the Speculations of StrauHS in his ' New Life of Jcsu?.' 
an<l an Introductory View of the present position of Theological Inquiry in 
reference to the Existence of God, and the Miraculous Evidence of Christianity. 
By ROBERT MACPHERSON, D.D., Professor of Theology in the TTniversity 
ofAbenleen. Price IK 

7AMTT.Y PRAYEES, 

As Authorised by the General Asj^mbly of the Church of St^^otland ; to which 
is prefixed a Pastoral Letter from the General Assembly on Family Worship. 
Price 4s. (h1. AUo a T»e<.)ple's Edition, 2s. 
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